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O F the many muddles fer which* the 
Government ot India is responsible, 
the onrrenoy and exchange muddle is one. 
Since 1884, the currency and exchange 
problem has loomed the largest among 
all economic questions before the public. 
It is no ordinary so-oalled extremist or 
figitator, but a man of moderate views 
miilionairp with vested interests like 
Mr, Jamshedji; Ardeshir Wadia, who has 
.fUBserted ail his life that the country has 
ruined through the mis-management 
of the currency problem by Government. 
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We find that even now the induenoe of 
Ikkiicashire is felt on the eoonomio policy 
Of the Government of India, l^his influence 
iiha been there not only from reoent 
ijUmeSi buk almost since India oame under 
^ domination of Bnglahd or rather, 
before ttuBbt time wh^ the JSast 
feeiia Oom^hy were here merely as 
and when the exports of Indian 
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The struggle was ultimately given ^ 
when it was found impossible ^ to kes|i 
it up, and even thmi Governm^V 

would not recognise the fairness mfed iust^ 
of the cause for which the ludlln 
business community were fighting. It arse» : 
I think; about 1922 or llHl, that efleM 
were. made by several preminettt Ihd^ 
industrialists to have a fresh inqhiry, md 
yet there was no respoitile to this beeause 
of the opposition of l^e European Chainhers 
of Commerdif If snob an • enqnii^ ira|, 
instituted then, thert was no doubt what^ 
soever that the ratio would have btln 
fixed at Ish. td. or ^VOn perh^s at a 
lower rate. Thtogs« bbwVi^ 
to drift, ^ith "the ■./' 
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appearance wat given as ^if oonditiops bad 
stabled themselves roand about Isb. 6d. 
Even this was not the oase, and no less 
a man than tlhe late Sir Sasil Blackett, 
the then Finance Member, was in favour 
of fixing the ratio at Isb. dd. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the powers-that-be in England bad 
decreed that the Bupee was to be over¬ 
valued in interests other than Indian and 
thus we got Ish. fid. fixed up by the 
Legislature by methods followed which 
every one knows and which did not redound 
to the credit of Government or their 
advisers. Since then all the prophecies of 
the opponents of the Ish. fid. ratio have 
come true, and even those who voted against 
the popular view came round and said that 
agriculture and industries were ruined 
because of this over-valued Bupee. Prestige, 
howeve^, counted with Government and 
no change has been made since then, 
though it has been shown times without 
number that the over-valued Bupee has 
taken away the effect of protection given 
to Indian industries like the Cotton Textiles 
or Iron and Steel, and has dealt a blow 
to the staple industry of the country, viz>n 
agrioblture. When England went off the 
Gold Standard, the Bupee had to follow suit 
and was linked with Sterling, despite the 
fact that the Finance Member here had 
announced an opposite course only one day 
previously. In economic and financial 
matters, however, India is tied to the 
chariot-wheels of England, no matter 
whether such a bondage spells ruin for 
«her. Provincial autonomy in the country 
.introduced since the last one year has 
undoubtedly given certain powers to 
but the first question is 
eebnoinio. These Provinoial Cabinets 
nsbit hft?e power to give bread to ithe 
and to give relief to their. 


agrioulturists. Agricultural diskess is at ^ 
present rampant in all the Provinces, and, 
agricultural prices are tumbliDg down as 
they did in 1980-81 in the time of the 
great depression. One way to save the 
agriculturists is to change the ratio, which 
was fixed so arbitrarily and so against 
the popular wishes and feelings and fix 
it at a lower rate. Practically all the 
countries in the world have depreciated 
their currencies, and there is no reason 
why India should be in the solitary 
minority of one. We have not been able 
to benefit from trade revival, but we are 
more acutely hit now when there is a 
trade depression thronghout the world. 
The various Provinoial Governments, both 
Congress and non-Congress, should now 
join hands together and bring pressure 
upon the Government of India to re-consider 
their position with regard to the Bupee 
ratio and fix it at a lower basis. It will 
be a big gesture—this combination of all 
the Provinoial Governments and the 
Government of India will not he able to 
resist this combined pressure, speoially in 
view of the fact that they want thek 
Federal structure to be completed and no 
such structure can be cpmpletejl without 
the willing oo-raeration of the provincos. 
It is the Provinces which ate. in " 
immediate and intimate touch with the 
agriculturists and it is the Provinces which 
have to suffer the most from the distresg 
of the very people who contribute Ihb 
most to their revenues. The finait^ 
rook has been always feared to ^be one 
on which the P^nviuo^ might 

break. Sorely, no one wants thk, and it 
is therefore to the interests of aU cbndei^eia[>; 
the puhllo, the Provinoial Ooveiniaent and 
the Government of India—tha^ tdie Pro* 
vtnoes must be he^^ in the hour 
th^r'; need^ Pand' .thiA::^not : 

;better..'w|^^ idm ' 

toftsts id^ongh a new orientation 
pblioy 


IL fix Mb. 6. i Dn^AniBB, a.uJ. 
(Beeretary, Bank of Hinduatmt Madraa) 
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I F the reports circulated by the news 
agencies are correct, the Finance 
Member of the Bombay Government with 
t>he support of alj the 7 Congress Provinces 
as well ae the 4 non-Congress Provinces 
is making a representation on behalf of 
Provincial Governments to the Government 
of India to help the provinces to improve 
the position of the agriculturists by 
lowering the ratio to Ish. 4d. The other 
side, the Government of India is equally 
vehement in their communique that they 
have no intention to change the statutory 
ratio and the communique further states 
that the Beserve Bank of India and the 
Governmen4; of India have got sterling 
resources to the extent of 160 crores to 
maintain the present ratio. Inspite of 
what the Government has stated in their 
communique the exchange market shows 
a definite weakness and it will not be a 
surprise if the communique is only a 
feeler to find out what effect it will have 
on the exohange market. In the begin¬ 
ning. of ^uhe when the exohange was 
under the statutory requirement, the 
Beserve Bank of India did not come 
forward with their support. All this 
shows that., there is something wrong 
with tiie exchange. This is the time to 
oofosider the levkioa of the statutory 
in view of stoppage of gold exports 
ee well oonsiderable fall in exports of 

A /lap itoim is quBe ignoeant about the 
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for his purchases as well as he is getting 
the Same rupees, anoae ahd pies for hit 
produce or his labour. 

He would not understand how Ibis 
higher and lower ratio is going % affSot 
him. The ratio is a f^tor which oofues 
into operation when settlement , of acecftthti 
takes place between two oountriei who 
have traded by way. of exchange of goods 
and commodities. The country has got 
to make payment for purchases apd 
receive payment for sales., A certain 
portion of imports and exports ; ai^ 
adjusted against each other, m 

country can plan its transaotions in iufik 
a way as to balanoe the purohases/ and 
sales without anything left oSer for 
payment. Imports and exports also 
include intangible items like serviees of 
foreigners, visits of foreign tourists, 
interest of investments of fpreign countri^^^ 
profits of foreign Banks, foreign Insurfimoe 
companies and foreign shipping oompanies, 
etc. The balanoe of account has to be 
struck off after all tbes#^'^ items 
into consideration and balance struck 
whether the oountry has to make certain 
amount of payment for the balanoe of 
account or receive payment for balance 
of aocount. It the oountry has exported 
more it has to receive payihent, the^ 
foreign buyers have got to msAe payment 
to the oountry timt expartk and the 
foreigners have their own durrencir in 
their hands and they have " to sell them 
and buy the exporting country's ourrepcy.* 
Anything bought goes up in value and 
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oarrenoy to the country which imports 
and exports is what is called the exchange 
transaction and the rate at which the 

onnency is exchanged is called the ratio 
of exchange. This is in short the expla¬ 
nation of the word ‘ratio’. As far as 
India is concerned, she has not got to 
worry herself about the exchange of any 
other currency but only sterling with 
which her rupee has been linked. 1 
will now give a concrete example of the 
difference in the value of the goods 

imported and exported at different rates 
of exchange. Supposing I import goods 
worth JeiOO from a foreign country at 
the ruling rate of Ish. 6d., I will have to 
pay Bs. 1,825 and when the exchange 
is Ish. 4d., 1 will have to pay Bs. 1,600. 
If 1 an\ an exporter and export goods 
worth £100, at the rate of Ish. 6d., I will 
get Bs. 1,825 while at the rate of Ish. 4d., 
I will get Bs. 1,500. It will thus be 

seen that the importer benefits if the 

exchange is higher and the exporter 
benefits if the exchange is lower. As 
India is an exporting country it will be 
to her advantage to have a lower ratio. 
Unforthnately our destiny is not in our 
hands and it is for the interest of England 
k> dnnip her goods on India that the 
biglier ratio is maintained. The only 
expWation that is given for the higher 
i^b is that it is not in the interest 
of the oountry to make any change 
in the existing ratio and that the 
onniHimers would have to suffer if the 
is altered to any lower rate. Of 
oonnt^ world India is 

.:cp(ntry ■ ^has not so ,, far 
hr\r rnirrnnnr Even the. 
sterling had to be depredated 
. year 1981:.v. Tbe^so'caUed.ooneojnori; 
interest^i^ beproteoted 


by the Government, consist of moneyed 
classes and O/lOths of the imported 
goods really go to them and for their trade 
and industry, and for this class, the poor 
cultivators, who form 76 per cent, of the 
population, have to be sacrificed. We are 
now told that the exchange has been steady 
at the present statutory rate for a number 
of years and we must not change it at the 
present stage. It is the distressed gold 
that left India for the last seven years 
that has come to the rescue of the 
Government and now that the sources of 
further gold export are dried up, it is 
not possible for them to maintain the 
exchange at a higher level. You may ask 
any producer of any commodity and )ie 
will tell you about the poor demand from 
foreign countries. To give an instance 
near our home, the pepper which was 
quoted at Bs. 750 per candy has on 
account of want of demand fallen to Bs. 90 
per candy and even at this rate it is 
difficult for the poor producer of pepper 
to sell his goods. This price is hardly 
enough to cover the cost of production. 
The wire-pullers, who are controlling the 
Government’s policy of the exchange, in 
their anxiety to dump their manufactured 
goods in Jndia, have not realised that the 
other countries can take advantage of the 
higher exchange of over-valued rupee to 
dump their own goods on India, They 
never calculated that Japan wiH be able 
to dump her cheap goods on India and 
endanger the very exietance of British 
trade in India. X<ike carrying oca} to 
Newcastle, because of the over-valued rupee 
it was possible that the wheat produced 
in Poniab could not be sold in 
tion with the Australian wheat imported 
m ’ .mid. 
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that the ratio, should be altered and the 
persistence of the Government in maiur 
taining the higher ratio is bound to 
lead to floatation of large sterling loans in 
London on behalf of the Government of 
India, to the sale of reverse bills, sale of 
metals and securities from the reserves. This 
means a tight money market, starvation 
of arteries of oomm/Broe and industry and 
complete stoppage of the flow of funds. 
With all the hardships the country will 
have to pass through, we will not be 


after squandering away all ^le resoureai 
whmh are now reported to bb 100 oroves^ 
the Government my ask the Beeerte Bimk 
of India to kave the exohange to: its 
natural course and allow it to run eiren 
below the pre-war leyel of Ish. 4d. Let ns 
hope that before it is too late the 
authorities will revise the statutory fhiio 
after a proper investigation is conducted 
by Indian experts and not imported 
experts. 


PARLEYS 


INDO-BRITISH TRADE 

BY 

MR. A. S. IYENGAR 

- - - ; o: —— 


I NFORMATION received from London is 
to the effect that Sir Mahomed 
Zafrullah. the Commerce Member of the 
Government of India, is returning in the 
flrst week of August with certain outlines 
of a trade agreement whioh he has been 
negotiating there with the Colonial Office 
and the British Board of Trade. On his 
return, he will summon a meeting of the 
Indian non-offioial advisers in order to 
consult them on the terms. The fact 
that this advisory body is to be con suited 
at this penctltimate stage will go a long 
way in allaying the apprehensions of the 
pnblio as to the probable outcome of the 
negotii^ons whioh have been dragged ou 
fbr Qvsr two yearsf for an Agreement to 
replace the OttawSi. Fact. which had been 
denounced by the Indian Legislattire. 

&ere is, however, Itttk or no informa* 
tkn as to the trend of the negotiations 
that are in progress' in London. Whid; 

• is*^^ ■ the ■ .-persistent' 


propaganda conducted by the Lancashire 
interests in continuation of what they 
started in India soon after the failure 
of the Simla negotiations. The Indian 
textile representatives who formed part 
of the Indian non-official delegation have 
been represented as a selfish body, solely 
responsible for the failure of the talks 
on textile trade, as th|y made no 
advance towards meeting the *IianoasMre 
point of view and presented ah ofler 
which “ was ,too small to justify any 
response In the face of this propaganda 
it is inadvisable that Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas should be silent or that the 
Government of India should hesitate to 
publish the thirteen reportb that had* 
been submitted by the non-official advisers 
ever since the negotiations oommenoed 
two years ago. 

The pnldio are, in. the meanwhile,* 
intrigued to know the causes whieh kd to 
the break-down of the ndgotfa^OM over 
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the textile trade Avhich forms such a large 
part of the trade between India and Britain. 
There were expert negotiators on both sides 
—Messrs. Oampbell and Raymond'Street 
with facts at the tip of their fingers, 
and Sir Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas, 

Mr. Birla and Seth Kasthuinbhai Lalbhai 

V 

assisted on this occasion by Sir Homi 
Mody and Mr. M. S. Aney besides others. 
The Lancashire delegation made it clear, 
at the outset, that all they wanted was 
a ** reasonable access ” in the Indian market; 
and, for the first time, were prepared for 
a maximum quantity of British textiles to 
be specified. Further, it was well known 
that the British Board of Trade had given 
a private undertaking that if on textiles 
they could come to an agreement, Britain 
would be able to deal generously in respect 
of other articles. Moreover, Sir Mahomed 
Zafrullah was personally straining his every 
nerve to see that there was a settlement 
over the textiles, as that would pave the 
way for official negotiations towards an 
Agreement between the tw'o Governments. 
Why then did the textile negotiations fail ? 

The reason was obvious, that the 
Lancashire delegates, with their trade with 
India still enjoying the Ottawa preferences 
under an executive order issued by the 
Government of India, felt no real urge for an 
Agreement except on their own impossible ” 
terms. If the negotiating parties were to 
arrive at a business-like arrangement based 
tm business prinoiple in the interests of 
tbgir mutual trade, it was essential that 
one partir should not have been given 
this advantage while the other started 
dl with a handicap. Further, the Govern- 
naont of India should hkve declared that 
til# natufal oorollary of Lancashire pitching 
its demands would only be a stififening 
*#! the attitnd# of India against the 
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indefinite oontinuanoe of the unjust Ottawa 
preferences. This might have been done 
in private, but if that were so, it' did 
not appear to have had the desired effect. 

For, actually, the Lancashire delegates 
who publicly advertised that they were 
actuated, along with others, by a sense 
of candid realism developed an attitude 
from that of a negotiator to one of a 
dictator; aud there were not members 
wanting in the Conference circles who 
described the British textile representatives 
as displaying the spirit of the East India 
Company, forgetting the limitations under 
which the Indian textile industry, despite the 
swadeahi spirit, was labouring under more 
particularly at a time when the radical 
labour policy of the Congress Governments 
was having its inevitable effects on the 
cost of production. “Super-Ottawa” 
might be an extreme way of describing the 
demand of the Lancashire delegation, but 
considering that the Indian textile industry 
was already working under a handicap of 
about 7i per cent, in the form of duties on 
cotton, mill-stores, machinery, dye-stuffs, 
etc.—a fact of which the Lancashire 
delegates were not unaware—their demand 
certainly savoured of “ Ottawaism ” against 
whioh India had protested. 

The position, broadly speaking, was this. 
India was oonsuming 266 million yards of 
British textile, with the Ottawa perferences 
in force. Sir Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas 
and other Indian non-official advisers were 
prepared to allow Britain to send 400 
mtlHon yards, representing a 50 per 
cent, increase, provided there was a 
reasonable increase in Mie oil-take 
of India cotton by Lanoadbire and not 
merely w verbal asiuranne idmt more 
would be oonsumedi In foriiiiii^ these 
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demands on the side of India, the 
advisory body was not only actuated by 
the desire to help the ootton oultivator 
but to take note of the implications of 
the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement. The 
actual demand in respect of cotton put 
forward by the Indian side was that 
Britain which was already taking 650,000 
bales should agree, as part of the 
arrangement, to take 750,000 bales. These 
were clear-cut and specific proposals; and 
it is not fair to describe the Indian 
advisory body as having made no concrete 
suggestions, as was alleged by the Lancashire 
delegation in the course of their state¬ 
ment prior to leaving India. 

The Lancashire delegation’s demand, on 
the other hand, was finally this. As 
against the present 266 million yards of 
cloth, India should consume a minimum 
of 888 million yards which could bo 
ensured by lowering the duty from the 
present 20 per cent, to 7} per cent. 
As for the maximum which Britain could 
import, this was put at the figure of 
double the minimum, i.e., 666 million 
yards, and this was to be reached by 
fixing the maximum in the sliding scale 
of duties at 17i per cent, ad valorem. 
And when it came to a iijuestion of the 
off-take of Indian raw ootton, even the 
present oonsumptioh of 650,000 bales by 
Britain was not to be regarded as the 
minimum, but the figure was lowered to 
a minimum of 400,000 bales as part of 
the Agreementi leaving the rest to the 
goodwill of Ijanoashire which, of course, 
would not relax in her efforts to take more. 

T^he between the two 4emand8 
90 great, the optimism of the first 
weA of nei^t^ gave place to 


efforts cf Sir Mahomed Zafrulla to give 
artificial respiration notwithstf^ding/ T^ 
sliding scale suggested by > the Ijaiioaehm 
delegation, it * was feared on the Indian 
side, would have placed the Indian 
textile trade On a par with the imi^ted 
goods, and if agreed to, would have given 
no excuse ever to go before the tariff 
Board for any measure of; protection. And 
they bad the further iostification, before 
the cotton-growers’ repiesentatiyes in India, 
that the Indian mills consumed during 
1987-88 at least 500,000 bales more than 
they had done during the previous years. 

It was inevitable, after the failure of 
the Simla negotiations over the textile 
trade, that Sir Mohomed ZafruUah should 
undertake a journey to London and hold 
parleys with Colonial Office and the British 
Board of Trade not only on textiles but 
over the whole range of commodities that 
constitute the trade between India and 
Britain. It is satisfactory that with a 
view to early termination of bis lali^urs 
he is assisted there by Messrs. Dow and 
N. B. Piilai and, further, that on return to 
India be will place the results of his labours 
before the same non-official body whose 
advice he had sought all theses two years. 
If the proposals do not« smack of 
“ Ottawaism" and bear a sense of 
that realism for which the British nation 
is generally noted, except in the field of 
politics, then there is every chance of 
India agreeing to the terms and imple¬ 
menting them. Otherwise, a bitter struggle 
between an India seeking to be economi¬ 
cally self-dependent with all her taw 
materials and Britain which has realised 
by now what awadeMhiim in India means 
to her, will become inevitable. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE GITA 

By Peof. M. HIRIYANNA. m.a. 


H OW important the place of dharma 
is in the Hindu conception of life 
is well indicated by the belief, which has 
been entertained from very early times, 
that the larger part of the Vedas is 
^ devoted to its elucidation. Although there 
is general agreement regarding its impor¬ 
tance, there has been considerable divergence 
of opinion among thinkers as to the 
purpose which it serves. Some held that, 
whatever its significance to social or 
general welfare might be, it was in the 
end but a means for securing some per¬ 
sonal good like rank or riches either in 
this life or in a life to come. Others 
thought that to conceive of dharma thus 
was to lower its status by making it 
merely Instrumental, and maintained that 
it was an intrinsic good, is., a good 
which should be sought for its own sake 
and not for the sake of anything else. 
There is abundant evidence in Indian phi¬ 
losophical literature to show that both of 
these views were once very influential ; 
but they have for long been superseded 
by the Vedantio view^ which is the one 
that is generally accepted. According to 
it, neither of the above views is altogether 
sound. It dismisses the idea that dharma 
can be an end in itself since conscious 
activity, which it implies in one form or 
Moiher, is inconceivable in the absence 
m an appropriate purpose. Iiike the 
flint of the above views, it therefore 
* admits that diMtma is an aid; but, 
uidike it, it repudiates the idea that its 
flnal purpose is tO secure any personal 
good of the hind referred to above. !Qie 
, fonotton dharma is indeed instromental, 
but is not the 

« salliisiBon o( natural desires which, in 
of ftolr very oharaoter, cannot be 


finally satisfied; it is rather their complete 
conquest which is a necessary means to 
the attainment of self-perfection. To state 
the same in the traditional form, the due 
performance of dharma leads to aattva-auddhi 
or ‘ the cleansing of the heart' and thereby 
prepares the way for mokaha or self- 
realisation. This is the well-known teaching 
of the Gita, which is consequently much 
more than ‘a gospel of duty for duty’s 
sake’ as it is ordinarily taken to be. 

Some, however, prefer to state the same 
differently, because they lay greater 
emphasis on the theistic side of the Gita 
teaching. It inculcates, according to them, 
not the disinterested performance of duty 
with a view to qualify eventually for mokahat 
but the following of the divine life here 
and now by renouncing all dharma (aarva- 
dharman) and taking refuge in the Supreme 
alone as taught in a familiar stanza at 
the close of the work (zviii. 66). This 
is the view, for instance, of Mr. Aurohindo 
Ghose who put it forward in his Eaaaya 
on the Oita, published about a decade ago ; 
and it is favoured, we may add, by the 
fact that the kiud of life whioh Sri 
Krishna, more than once, presents as the 
pattern to he followed by Arjuna is the 
one whioh Bk hlUiself is leading. A new 
translation of the poem into Bn^tihv ou 
the basis of this interpretation, 
recently brought ont by Mr. Anlibsran 
Boy.* There was a real need for such 
a translatioB for, thongh Bllr. Ghose often 
allndes to individual stanzas of the 
origlnaJl and discusses their import In t&e 
JBtssops, he does hot translate it as a 
whole. The rendering now presented to 
the publio is both lucid and pvemse ; and 
in the case of almost every stansa, pc^i<His 
notes, compiled from the EMai/$r ^ 
added. As oonti^hing a deMled es^^ 
of a great oImsIc, according to one of 
the most gifted among modeVn In^flans, 
the book deserves to be widely read. 

'' M Anmbiade. ' - 

ARw A HoWla. l3K 



PARAMOUNTCY AND FEDERATION ^ 


By Dewak Bahadub K. 
HE East India Company dame to 
trade but remained to rule. It 
conquered a vast portion of India or 
rather India conquered herself for England. 
Simultaneously England began to exercise 
a growing suzerainty over the Indian 
States as well. It is that suzerainty that 
is known as Paramountcy. 

The original and primary basis of 
paramountcy was described thus by the 
Marquess of Wellesley in 1804 : 

A general bond of oooneotion is now eetabliahed 
between the British Government and the principal 
States of India on prinoiples which render it the 
interest of every State to maintain its aUianoe 
with the British Government . . and which secure 
to every State the unmolested exercise of its 
separate authority within the limits of its established 
dominion under the general protection of the 
British power. 

This was the state into which the yet 
earliar state of equality evolved at the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
There was such an earlier period when 
international law could be held to be 
applicable in regard to the relations between 
the British Government and the Indian 
States. Even Lord Dalbousie, who carried 
out unflinchingly the policy of annexation 
and developed the doctrine of paramountoy» 
said in regard to the annexation of Oudh. 
which he deprecated but which the Court 
of Directors ordered: . The course proposed 
by the Court is not warranted by 
international law. It would be either 
conquest ot usurpation of the power of 
government by force of arms.*’ About 
this view the Wtdter of the Cambridge 
History of India, Tol. Y, says at page 585: 
^ Thii argument of international law 
would wot in these disye be raised in 
oonneridon wi^ the Indlsii States/* 

eautd: 
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law suffered a gradual but gfowing eclipsev 
It iB v stated at page 570 of Oam^ 
History of India : 

The eerlier sysWca of tceaSfaig toe BteUw Osif tbey 
stood on an equel Itotiog wito m 
ebandoned, and Oftir political «# wi^ as our amltory 
■upremaoy wae opeoifioaUy rocogi^ St of 
oourae, unqacfltionablo that thip aapremaoy wOpld 
ultimately have been attained, probably omy after 
conflict, but it is also beyond dOubt that the pohey 
foUowed by Lord Wellesley dnriUg tbe seven years 6f 
his office simpUfled its establiilimeift aiad^ 
the period required for lie attaiqinent. 

The evolution of the system of independ¬ 
ent equal Sovereign States wa$ known 
as the Guarantee system. The. CambridgjB 
History of India, Voi. V, says al 'pgge-570 
about the Marquess of Hastings: 

The poUo3 of non-interference with the lildiail 
States was, he said, a futile policy; for no hifbly 
oivUised State placed in the midst of Isai 
civilised or less developed States oaii ever hope 
to pursue it without disastrous results. ^ 

The Guarantee system may be 

explained in the words of the Marquess 
of Hastings who said that it was 
'* easy, when no acknowledged usebges 
stood in the way, to establish principles 
between the Sovereign apd the subject 
advantageous to both, giving these 
principles a defined line of practical 
application, a departure from which would 
afford to either party a daiming 

the intervention of our paratnofml power *’. 
He said further: ** While t^e Sovereign 
had his legitimate authority and his due 
revenue ensured to him, the subject was 
protected against exaction and tyrannical 
outrage.*' The Cambridge History of 
India says at p. 577 of Vol. Vi ** Above 
all, it is to Lord Hastings that we owe 
the founding of that policy of partnership 
and friendly oo*operathm which now 
determines the relations of the Govern¬ 
ment of India with the Indian States.** 

It wae during Lord DaUioiisto*s time 

' ^ neik:':* 
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syttem into imre paramountoy took place, 
flhii new policy went on hand in hand 
along with his feverUh annexation 
policy. Bat eyen he was against the 
annexation of Oadh. He said: 

1 do not oouniel the adoption of this 
msasiixo. The reform of the administration may 
^bs wrought and the prospects of the people secured 
wittmat resortiiu to so extreme a measure as the 
annexation of the territory and the abolition of 
the thf^e, and I for my part do not advocate 
the advice that the Province of Oudh be declared 
British territory. 

But the Court of Directors overruled him 
and ordered the annexation of Oudh. 
Professor H. H. Dodwell says in his 
Introduction to Yol. VI of the Cambridge 
History of India: "Under the pressure of 
political fact the Indian States ceased to be 
the dependent hut external allies of 1868 
and became integral parts of a new empire 
of India.’* 

We may take Mysore as a case in point. 
The State was restored to its Hindu rulers 
in 1799 on the defeat of Tippu Sultan. 
Poomiah, who had been Tippu’s chief officer 
of finanoe, waa appointed as the Prime 
Minister. Bat the Maharajah was dethroned 
on aoeount of misgovernment, and Mysore 
was plaoo^ British rale by Lord 

William Bontinok. The Viceroy afterwards 
doubted the legality and propriety of his 
own action. He wrote to the Court of 
Directors on 14th April» 1984: 

Tbe Treaty Wsmata ml anumptiou of the 
soualnr wOh a view to Moura tbo paymocit of 
our pUMidy* The aawiiiiptio& wee aotm^ made 
Oft ftomrant of the Bejeh'e miagovetfii&eat. The 
•obridy does not nppeer to havo been in any 
iiniiiftffift^ Again* the Treaty anthmlies 

na to ieeinim sooh parl or porlt of the eonntry ae may 
be nisewSTy to rsnder the fondi which we'elalm 
Ogbieiit and available. The whole hes been aannned. 
eldiinil^ a pWt wonM imo ae itt ott ably have sofioed 
for Wie pmoiie epeoiBed In the tiMy* end with 
itgaiid to tin jnstiee of the oaee I oaimot but 
: iibh; ^ been more foir towards 

n more distinet end posttive 
warning iMn given bim llwt tim decIM meesnte 


The Maharajah’s requests for the 
restoration of his State were not needed 
at all. Lord Dalhonsie went so far as 
to state in his Minute* dated 16 th 
January, 1856: 

The treaty under which Lord Wellesley raised the 
Rajah, while yet a child, to the rmmvudf and 
the treaty wMoh was subtequhntly concluded with 
himself, were both silent as to heirs and succes- 
sors. No mention is made of them ; the treaty 
is exclusively a personal one ... I trust, therefore, 
that when the decease of the present Rajah shall 
come to pass, without ton or grandson, or 
legitimate male heir of any description, the terri¬ 
tory of Mysore, which will then have lap$ed to the 
Britieh Oovenment, will be resumad and that the 
good work which has been so well begun, will be 
continued. 

But Lord Canning took a more generous 
view. He was of opinion "that the Prince 
possessed a very strong claim to have his 
wishes and feelings considered by us, 
and that we should do that which was 
both ungenerous and impolitic if we set « 
these aside”. Her Gracious Majesty had 
stated. in her Proclamation of 1858 that 
she did not desire any further extensions 
of territory in India. Lord Canning 
hoped that the Maharajah would give 
Mysore as a bequest to the British 
Government. Eventually the Maharajah 
adopted a son on 18ib June, 1865. He 
died in March 1868 without getting haok 
his kingdom. The restoration of the 

kingdom happened only in 1881. 

During Lord Corson’s time, Paramountoy 
developed into Autooraoy and Dictatorship. 
He " issued an Edict to the Native 
Princes of India forbidding them to visit 
Europe without His Exoellenoy’s permission”, 
^e ukme was withdravm hnt the policy 
laid down in it was pnrsned. In the 
sonod given by him to the Chief of 
Bennkelia, he want so far as to say ; 

Tbn shtB eottfoiin In n& maltam oonmening 
thn pistcrirntion ef law nod Cjrd«r and tiia 
sdmtttkiiatiwn of juitfoa gmva^ wittan tfaa 
limits: bl" -yesW' M -' Ups liiitviietinns.; Inatid 
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will appoint luoh ofiftoen and pay tham snoh 
endowmanta as, on full oonsideration of the. oiroum- 
•tanoes and of suoh representations as you nay wish 
to make, may from time to time appear necBS sar y 
to His Honour the Lieutenant-Qovernor of Bengal, 
ibr the proper hearing of oases and administration of 
jtistioe in your State ... You shall consult the 
Commissioner of Chota-KMpur in all important 
matters of administration and comply with his wishes. 

The last sentence in the satiad is a gem : 

The right to catch elephants in your State is 
granted to you os a personal concession and as a 
matter of favour ; but this concession is liable to 
withdrawal whenever it may seem desirable either 
on account of abuse or for other reasons, and it 
will not be necessarily granted to your successor. 

At pages 687 and 688 of Vol. V. of the 
Cambridge History of India, the historian 
sams up the entire history of the mutual 
relations of the Indian States and British 
India thus: 

This period is bv far the most important in 
the history of the relationship of the States to the 
British Government. It witnessed their metamor* 
phosis from a congeries of quasi-independent 
units, * some openly hostile, most at heart, 
antagonistic to us, and all doubtful and resentful 
of our inteationS towards them, into a body with 
so complete an acquiescence in our paramount 
position that even the shook of the mutiny could 
not subvert it. This result we owe mainly to 
Lord Hastings, who built so carefully on the 
foundations laid by Ldfrd Wellesley, the structure 
being completed by the generous policy adopted 
when India came directly under the Crown. For 
Lord HMtings introdvioed those relations of 
supremacy and subordination which still funda¬ 
mentally control the position between us and the 
States. In his time those parte of India not 
directly under our administration passed equally 
under our sovereignty; and our ascendancy, as 
also our indefeasible right to interfere if the peace 
and security of India was menaced, became hence¬ 
forth unquestioned. Step by st^, ** sorely against 
iu will *\ the Company had been driven by inexorable 
fate to abandon its policy of the ring-fence and 
of non-interferenee, and so we passed through the 
system of suboEdinate alliance to the wiM and 
generous policy of eo-opordUve partnership which 
holds at the present day. 

There ig no doubt that the paramountoy 
came in step by step, but it is rather 
difiSioult to swallow the words ** sorely 
against its will'*. 

In ths above words co-operative 
partnership ** is to be loand the key of 
the new polioy adnihbrat^ hy Earl 
Wiaterton recently in the House of 
Oommoiis in regar| to the interrelations 


of the.'. 'IPai^onhtv: Po^er' ...;theA:Iii#iiii 

States. .. In,; iNbfrnary;. 
swand Iyer, of Travanhihiei ets^ 

in the Sri tf nlam Popnlhr Asseni^^^^^^^^ ht 
Trivandrum that the relations betwi^ 
the Paramount Power and the 
States stood in the way of the grant of 
responsible Qoverninent. In fact, the rela¬ 
tions between Travaooore rod the Paramount 
Power are defined by the treaty of isofi* 
Article 19 of the Mysore Treaty of 1910^ 
says that no change in internal govern¬ 
ment can take place without the asahnt 
of the Paramount Power. Iftj^tras . alter 
Sir G. P. Eamaswami Iyer’s statomhnt 
that the statement of Earl Wlnt^ton 
was made in the House of OOxnmonsV 
Earl Winterton's statement shows that 
in the case of full-powered States, there 
will be no objection by the Paramoont 
Power to democratic advance in the States, 

The fact is that the intenee and 
increasing pressure of the Congress against 
Federation is a force of Immense 
potency. One '*of its weightiest objections 
is that under the Government of India 
Act, it is the nominees of the Princes 
that will sit in the Federal Assembly. 
The Oongress urges that will 

be among the bulwarks of * British 
Imperialism. There are 'miny other 
weighty objections to the scheme of 
Federation as envisaged by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1985, but the above 
is one of the most serious and powerful 
of all the objections to the Federal 
scheme. That Paramountoy is now 
liberalising itself is clear enough. The 
words “ co-operative i^rtnorsbip '* show 
that the interrelation between the 
Paramount Power and the PrinoiM ii not 
a~ mere ^relation of^. gmr0dit00:r'1^ 
wiH he or must he a * 
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demoora^isatioa and responsible government. 
British India cannot take a single step in 
the direction of democracy and responsible 
self-government without Indian India 
keeping step with her. Probably the best 
desoription of their mutual relation will 
be in the words of the Moon to the 
Earth in Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound : 

Brother whereso’er thou eoareet, 

I must hurry, whirl, and follow, 

Shattered by the warm embrace, 

Of thy soul from hungry space. 

We see one manifestation of the new 
orientation of British policy in the order 
about Berar. We see other signs in the 
appointment of a Minister from the 
elected member of the Legislature in 
Goohin, in the new policy «found in 
Mysore in regard to the appointment of 


a Committee to report on constitutional 
advance, the announoement about popular 
legislatures in Patiala, Gwalior, etc. 
Though the Government of India Act 
may not be amended now, His Excellency 
the Viceroy can exert his influence in 
the direction of democratic advance in the 
States and can establish a convention of 
the consultation of the Federal Assembly 
in regard to Defence and Foreign Affairs. 
If he does so, many of the objections 
to the Federal Scheme will lose their 
point and force, and the inevitable 
crisis in regard to Federation can be 
averted. The. problems of Paramountcy 
and Federation are vitally inter-connected 
and must be solved simultaneously by 
wise statesmanship in British India and 
in Indian India. 


A Revised Railway Rate Policy in India 

By Pbof, PRBM OHAND MALHOTRA, m.a. 


F oreign tr^e has received an ex¬ 
aggerated importance in all countries. 
This is evident from the fact that 
internationid trade has been broadly 
considered i^i index of economic prosperity. 
In India, Jlreign trade monopolised our 
attention, because the Government was 
more interested in foreign trade than 
mternal trade. Again, a favourable trade 
balance has come to occupy a unique 
imbortanoe in view of the fact that 
Jbiia has to meet annual payments on 
nlpbount of " Home Charges and import 
oervioeB (shipping, banking, insurance, 
ftio,). The cause of internal trade has 
been overlooked in India. 
World trade has undergone a revolntion 
^ I91S. The world 

oryitidUaed ; the '.neir 
':t^ide.:::..: Bo^on^ ^ edf- 


sufficiency became not merely a watch- 
word but a rigid policy. The result is 
that world trade is now no more 
synonymous with international trade but 
is the sum-total of trade activity carried 
on in various nations. 

Theoonnection between the eoonomto pros¬ 
perity of a country and its foreign trade 
is quite uncertain. India's case illustrates 
the argument for a country of the sise 
and population of India, her internal trade 
is of far greater importance than her 
foreign trade. But for a small oountry 
like the United Kingdom, her very 
prosperity is dependent on her foreign 
trade. As India develops her industries, 
she would gradually reduce the demand 
loreigtt imports. Her exports will alto 
diminish partly if we buy less from 
oounti^ wii 


JotT 198^ i A &AltW4if ilA^l K^IO¥ ttf INblA : 
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Baiiwfty r^te pM^y in tbe |iMt 
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and partly beoause the raw materiala 
formerly exported would be utilised at 
home. The immediate consequence of 
her industrial development will be a 
decline in her foreign trade. There are 
additional reasons why we must look for 
prosperity more in terms of the develop¬ 
ment of internal trade than in terms of 
foreign trade. International trade is being 
strangled by exchange restrictions—quota 
agreements and tariffs. India is pledged 
to a policy of protection for her industries. 
This limits the sphere of bargaining power 
with other countries. Lastly, agricultural 
revolution abroad, by reducing the cost 
of production of agricultural products in 
foreign countries and the adoption of 
agricultural protection by them, have made 
the regaining of economic prosperity for us 
in terms of revival of our export trade 
very difficult. 

The changed conditions call for a 
re-orientation of our aims and means to 
achieve them. The railway rate policy 
can be an important lever for the indus¬ 
trial progress of our country. The connection 
between transport and industries has 
always been a very intimate one. The 
benedcial effects sought from a well-meant 
tariff policy may be discounted or even 
nullified by an indifferent or a perverse 
transport policy. In their own interest 
the railways in India must revise their 
rate policy. The tempo of economic 
development in our country cannot be 
ofaedced. It may be aeoelerated or obstructed 
by a progressive or a ooBservative railway 
policy. Bailway finaiices aye not in a 
IwrPpy position evefi now. The future 
prospeidty of our ooniitry rests on tbe 
devdlin^ment of vtuit remiwm Bailways 
can make tbrir contsibiitifm towards that 
a^ 


rates were less than the internal rates^ 
The result of this policy has been the 
congestion of industries in port towne. The ' 
Industrial Commission recommended t^t 
** internal traffic should be rated as nearly 
as possible on an equality with traffic of 
tbe same class over simil.ir distanoes^ to 
and from tbe ports Complaints regarding 
unfair railway rates on raw materials 
transported from other parts of India 
and on their manufactured goods des^ 
patched to tbe various mark^e||mre 
by Indian industrialists before the Ihdl^ 
Fiscal Commission. Tbe inequity ah#; the 
anomaly of the railway rate poUby In 
India was forcibly pointed out by the 
Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bombay, in 
their Memorandum submitted to the Indian 
Bailway Enquiry Committee (1987). 

A comparison of the freight charged 
by various railway lines for port and 
internal traffic substantiates the defective 
railway rating policy. The freights 
charged on piece-goods from Bombay to 
up-oountry oonsaming centres are cheaper 
per maund per unit than those charged 
from factories situated in tba^^hintorlaud 
of tbe country. Moreover numerous 
station to station rates are quotod from 
the port towns. This method of rate 
quoting is only oocasionally adopted in 
respect of internal mill centres and 
places them at a disadvantage in 
competition with the importer. 

On the iolemn -p*?* of port sad inter-fsllway 
coinpetition» the I^isa rsuwsyg have kept ratse 
et port fcowna like Bbmbey. Cahmtta. Hadraa and 
Karachi lower, Juat enough ^ cover thair 
Bupplementary ooaUi aod leave a reeidutd Micro 
to meat the fixed costa, whareaa ilia lataraal 
traffic has to bear not only its aharo of tbg 
total ooeta bat alw of the total tiaffio. Thas 
the iatamat traffic baa to ttiaiataia tfai faUway 
system and the imnoctad trsfi^ raafs the 
wivaatafa by a ilttla ovsv; ita «iiMl*yoslait 
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eipeuMt. Th» ptMMstloe of attraot^ng extra traffic 
at eoati joat a little above its supplementary 
eosta If panuitted and prevalent in railroad 
oompefliioa, :|nit this is true only to the extent 
of utffiiEitkg the unused capacity of the plant 
whlfh would otherwise run to waste. Thie, 
however, cannot and dote not hold good of the 
.imported trafflo which pours in from every port of 
Indio in considerable bulk. The inter-railway 
^ cofN|>e<i<ion, especially when most of the railways 
serving the magor ports are both State-owned and 
St&ie-managedt is highly pernicious and suicidal 
to Indian trade and industry, A co-ordinated 
transport policy, embracing all the varied transport 
ageaeiSB, is the proper remedy. 

Another peculiarity of the railway 
rate policy in India is that different 
railway systems are considered as separate 
units in through booking. This is highly 
detrimental to the industrial development 
of the country as telesoopio rates are 
not quoted on the entire distance traversed 
by a given consignment. The cost 
of transj^ort on internal transit is conse¬ 
quently unduly high. " Cement despatched 
from Porebundar to Ahmedabad has to 
pay higher freight than that from Bombay 
to Ahmedabad, because in the former case 
the consignment has to travel over the 
Porebundar, Gondal and Bhavnagar State 
Bail ways before it reaches Wadhwan, 
from where it is taken over by the 
B. B. A C. 1. Railway to be carried over to 
Ahmedabad, while In the latter case the 
oonsignment is carried direct to Ahmedabad 
by the B. B. A Q. I. Railway alone.!* 
Afain, ooal carried from Bengal ooal-flelds 
to Amritsar does not get the benefit of a 
trough rate on the total distance, because 
the traffic passes over the E. I. R. A N.W.R. 
^is is due to the individualistic policy 
l^ned by the railways even when the 
railway sones are State-owned and 
:fflate-Bianaged. - 

unanimous protests of the coni meroial 
s|hlokt. the.... recent surcharge on 
have gone unheeded. Ooal is the 
^ ilogeoven uhlihe 


England, Indian ooal-delds are centralised 
in a part of our country. The ineidence 
of railway rates of coal on industry 
proves burdensome. 

When we examine the case of the 
Paper industry, we witness a very welcome 
change in the railway rate policy. 

The special station-to-station rates which the 
railways quoted on the imported traffic in pre- 
War years, deoyiog similar facilities to the local 
mills, have fortunately become things of the past. 
Per contra^ the rates position to-day is just the 
reverse. While the locu mills are quoted special 
BtatioQ-to-station rates to more important ooosum- 
iog centres, both on actual weight and on 
wagon load consignments, the imported traffic 
gets the concession only to a few markets and 
that 100 due to port competition. This has 
helped the mills considerably in marketing their 
output and gives a substantial protection against 
the oompetition of the importer. Thus, the rwway 
rates policy supplements the policy of diBcruni- 
nating protection. 

It is incumbent on the railways to 
pursue a similar policy in respect of 
other indnstries as well. 

Several chambers of commerce complained 
before the Wedgewood Enquiry Committee 
(1987) that rates had not been adjusted 
to changed fiscal conditions and that 
they facilitate import and export traffic 
to the detriment of the Indian industries. 
There is no denying the fact that an 
erratic railway rate policy may easily 
f rostrate a well-designed protectionist 
policy. There should be a oentral 
authority to regulate and control the 
railway rates policy in oonsonanoe with 
the needs of ^ the indnstries at home and 
also consistent with inoome to railways* 
Tbe*Railway Rates Advisory Committee in 
India has not proved equal to the task. 

Some chambers advocated ihn abolition 
of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
and ihe appointment in its place a body 
with mandatory powers like the Railway 
Bates Tribunal in Great Britain or the 
Inter-State Comiiterce CommiisioD in the 
United btates* 
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forward was the reorganisiog of the 
Railway Adrieory Committee on the lines 
of the Tariff Board. 

The Railway Committee supported the 
retention and the present jurisdiction of 
the Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
and made the following recommendations:— 

(а) Less time should be occupied in 
preliminaries, and the procedure generally 
should be expedited. 

(б) The Government should undertake 
to refer to the Advisory Committee any 
relevant application and in case of refusal 
to refer an application to the Committee 
give reasons for so doing. 

(o) A copy of the recommendation 
of the Committee to the Government 
should be supplied to the applicant. 

(d) The final decision of the Govern¬ 
ment on the application should be published. 
. The above recommendations would no 
doubt remove several grievances against 
the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 
But it would not energise it into a 


failwky i^te poliey conteiitiiif;4tflol( not 
merely • with removing affoiiellei or 
inequities in railway rate •trhbtnvo' but 
helping and developing intetnal trade so' 
far as it is possible through the 
ment of a remodelled railway irate struothre. 

An active and energetic, railway rates* 
policy is the desideratu«n lor a quickar 
economic development. A national rates 
policy must be in keeping with the changed 
fiscal policy of the country. Up till now 
railways have moved passively. . They have 
met a demand where it But 

railways should not only carry traffic hut 
also create it. This is how railways are 
worked in foreign countries. ** In ^rmany, 
railway rates are carefully regulated to 
serve alike the local industries and agri¬ 
culture. German rail wafNB assist the export 
trade by preferential tariffs carefully framed 
to enable the home manufacture to enter 
home markets on favourable terms and 
augment the restrictive influence of import 
duties on import traffic.” 


THE SUPERPHYSrCAL 


Bt Mb. K BALASUBRAMANIA AIYER. B.A., B.L. 


T he question of the truth of the 
superphysical has been, even from 
remote antiquity and the primitive periods 
of human history, a. fascinating problem. 
Primitive man started with an instinctive 
belief in the saperphysicai a supersti¬ 
tious fear of the supernatural. As 
civiliaation processed and the physical 
soienGes advanced, he became sceptical and 
was inoUned to deny the truth of the 
superphysioal and, towards the end Of the 
last oentuxyI he leaned, altogether on the 
aide of materialism. But the fUTther 
progress of the phydcal scieimes has 
agfum diate his li^ in materi^^ 


the tendency of the present Oibtnary has 
been towards a more scientific appreciation 
of the truth of the soperphysical. We 
are fast proceeding towards the conviction 
that ** there is a reality beyond the 
senses which may be oognixed”. Thus 
we are reverting to the old belief in 
the superphysioal with this difference 
that it is now based upon reasonilig 
and scientific evidence. To collect, 
therefore, all the soientlfio evidences 
and data furnished at the present / day .1^ 
advanced research especially in telepathy, 
eMrvoyanoe and hj^notispi and the 
reiharkable diiooveries and decries iH t&e 
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phyiksal solexiodB nbout the oonatittition of 
the the moleoole and the rapid 

stridee mBdil in bio^ohemktry and present the 
facts with oltamess of analysis and aoonraoy 
of statement is a great and notable oontrihn- 
tion to modern oaltnre. It is of immense 
help "'to the anderstanding by the ordinary 
man of the truth of the superphysioal 
and of its influenoe on his outlook upon 
life and its problems. A comprehensive 
treatment of the subject cannot but 
inohide a proper appraising of the philoso¬ 
phic conclusions of the Hindu thinkers. 
In fact* niimy centuries ago the Hindu mind 
without merely resting on the instinctive 
belief in and superstitions fear of the 
supernatural had courageously investigat¬ 
ed the question philosophically and 
soientidcally, and modern science tends to 
confirm the truth of most of the oonclu- 
aions which the Hindu thinkers arrived 
at with the aid of intuition and philosophic 
reasoning. Naturally, therefore, we find a 
Western' scientist and philosopher like 
Mr. Arthur Osborn in his book The 
Supei^hysioal * making frequent references 
in the chapters on the survival of human 
personality and on reincarnation to the 


Bfodn oondcptions about them and to the 
Hindu them^ the Law of Earma. In fact, 
a compMritive study of Hindu philosophic 
theories and conclusions on the survival 
6! the human personality and reinoamsr 
abont matter and mind and the 
mbten solentiflo refieotions on these will 
give ’:a 1^ cultural turn to the 
n^lnd of the modern English-educated 
liiA 0 t smd will have a great influenoe 
on Ij^ ettiitude iwtrards his own cultural 
;:^It wiillma;. ;sti^ ; 
fO^oism, 
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materialism and the mechanistio ooncep- 
tions of the universe which get their 
ingress into his mind on account of 
his superficial Western education, unaccom¬ 
panied by a deep study of up-to-date 
Western thought. 


Mr. Osborn has placed in our hands 
a clear and beautiful review of the 


evidence furnished by modern science in 


all its departments including psychic 
research, establishing the truth of the 
survival of human personality and showing 
the extreme probability of reincarnation 
as a fact and of the mystical state of 
oonsoiousness. The realisation of the truth 
of these is a preliminary step towards 
the attainment of the knowledge of the 
reality behind the universe, the timeless, 
spaceless and unchanging Unity. The 
Hindu reader rises from an engrossing 
study of this book with a sense of pride 
and joy that the truths perceived 
intuitively by his great forefathers are 
being realised at the present day by the 
acute and impartial thinkers of l^e West. 
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GANDHIJI AS A PSYCHOLOGIST , ' 

BY MB, P. SPItATT 


A ny popular leader must be 
something of an expert at psyohology. 
That great demagogue Hitler evidently 
is. Hitler and Gandhiji have something 
in common, but they obviously differ 
greatly. In particular Hitler is far 
more deliberate about it. He has that 
intuitive faculty, which Gandhiji also has, 
which enables him to know what the 
masses feel and how they will behave; 
but unlike Gandhiji he has a general 
theory of propaganda, and devotes much 
care to working out his appeal in the 
light of its principles, laboriously arranging 
even minor details of party propaganda, 
slogans, uniforms, badges and what not. 
Gandhiji's appeal also extends to these 
things. His khadi, his poverty, his 
style of speech, all might have been 
designed to further his purpose. But 
probably they were not designed. He has 
not sufficient cynicism. In all these cases 
he does what seems to him right, and 
what he thinks right usually—not always 
—happens also to be politically useful. 

Gandhiji then, while a supremely good 
judge of Indian mass psyohology, has 
little to say about it in general terms. 
He has stated that when speaking to a 
crowd he can tell how they are reacting 
by looking at their eyes. But hs has 
never gone into any detail. His spirits 
are much afftcted by mass^feeling. 
the ^opie are united and agree with* him, 
he is buoyant and oonddent When they 
are divided he suffers a distress evidently 
more directly felt Ind acute than 

v^n he^W freel the pecide by 

J«il or^ he tees oeaSiettte 

i: _ dt._ .. --- 


Meet interesting of all Is the ilte SOgg^ted 
by some remarks of his that he becomes 
more sensitive to mass feeling 

But of all ^Is he gives nC discursive 
account, and so far as we bfiOw has hC 
theory. Though it hi so important to 
him, he is hot mnoh interested ih the 
mass-mind. Men in the mass, be hSi 
said, are always less moral tihm ^ 

Ho is concerned with individulU iMsy^o!^ 
and here he has definite beUefS) delved 
evidently from his own 'experienoe. ^ 

When in south Africa he^ 
himself through a process, lasting jifteen 
years or more, of drastic psy<dii{bgle^ 
change. Originally weak, timid^ sehsnsih 
westernised, and totally undistingnishedt 
he emerged just the opposite * in all 
these respects. The initial steps in the 
process were forced upOn him by 
circumstances, but there is evident 
throughout a consistent internAl drive. 
The nature of this drive is pimbably not 
fully understood by Gandhiji, and if so 
that is not surprising. But some 
aspects of it he took up with paiticnte 
enthusiasm, and on these he has formed 
general doctrines. They are^^^ ^rse^ 
the vanous departments his attsetio 
self-training. 

He has always regarded this training 
as closely related to saityagraha. By its 
means one is able to develop the 
qualities of mind necetery to a good 
satyagrahi. The training is in self-control, 
that iSi suppression of such instinctive 
urges as are held to be evih il^grtelve- 
ness, pride, sexual desire, feur, and so 
untruth, all have to be owcome. 

Whe ''tendiato;'tO;;"ifeg^ 

idmiti’tiiat the xuore guperdoiat 

inn iirnmM i wi M mnm-T ". ."T 
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kittd of ftoi^presBion is of no nae: “ Unleaa 
tliovo b^ty^ ^0^ of the mind, 

the outward obaervanoe will be aimply 
a m barmfnl both to the man bimaelf 
and to otbera. Thia doea not mean 
onlyv that the man ia a hypocrite. In 
the oaae of a aatyagrahi be will be 
weak: he may be unable to overcome 
hia fear. 

On idiia point there are many very 
clear atatements. Some non-co-operatora 
were tempted to give a thrashing to the 
G. 1. D. men who were annoying them. 
He told them to suppress their anger, 

" bottle up all your rage, ” " and you will 
riee braver men.” Anger is transformed 
not only into courage but into energy or 
power. " . . . . anger controlled can be 
tiMnsmuted into a power which can 
move the world. ” " Subduing of one's 
anger was a storing up of valuable 
energy,” "If we had honestly regulated 
our thought and speech in the strictest 
harmony with the outward act, we 
would never have experienced the fatigue 
we are doing." He has frequently 
pointed out the association between anger 
and helpleaineas. 

Ivil thoughts and emotiona then must 
be expelled from the region of oonscioua- 
neaa. But Gandhiji ia clear that this 
oaanot be effected in general witbont 
sublimation* Action is a neoeaaary part 
df vtM^ p of oonyeraion. " Beligioualy 
nt^ideredi Buooeaa is there for the 
so soon aa he has ocfed on 
tbn principle he holds." By making 
oplleot and bum olo^ he diverted 
lrbib.,:meii:, tO;. .things. Th^ 
^ hs^nded 

''' elif .:|0''.dfe, 


17he success of the campaigns he has 
led is evidence of the soundness of his 
ideas on this question. It also confirms 
his views On repression as a discipliue. 
In these campaigns large numbers of 
quite ordinary people have been able 
to perform remarkable feats of endurance, 
and their unexpected strength is no 
doubt doe to the spirit Gaodbiji inspired 
in them. There seem to be two ways 
of dealing with such oiroumstanoes of 
strain and suffering. One is the usual 
soldier's method, of release from normal 
restraints in other relations—drink, 
smoking, sex, language, brutality—whereby 
the self-oootrol necessary for facing 
danger aud submitting to discipline can 
be maintained. The other is the method 
of Oromwell's Army of Saints, perhaps in 
some degree the troops of the Prophet 
and the first Oaliphs, probably many of the 
Bolsheviks, and clearest of all, Gandhiji's 
satyagrahis. We cannot say that the 
latter method would sufidoe against the 
severest strains, but the evidence suggests 
that it is generally more effective. 

In partioula^ one would expect this 
method to he euperior as a means of 
increasing energy and awning to h|^er 
levels of positive aohievement, Gandhp's 
personal case is an obvious instance, and 
probably experience supports this view. 
Xt may go somp wi^ to defend Gpudhiji’s 
theory aipUiist the acousation timt ha 
demands too much ol ordinary men. If 
they wl9 embark on the course he 
fuggeots, they wiV often find that thm^ 
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and non-violence reside in the hninan 
breast and they are actively working their 
way whether you are awake or whether 
you are asleep.*' A true brabmachari must 
control even his dreams. He must search 
about in the corners of his mind, expelling 
improper thoughts. This applies primarily 
to sex, but not only. Pride is also spoken 
of in the same way. 

In Gandhiji's view, brahmaoharya and 
satyagraba are closely associated, but the 
connection has not been very satisfactorily 
explained. Brahmacharya is said to confer 
physical and psychological benefits of the 
familiar type, and to safeguard one engaged 
in public service from distractions such 
as a family to support. These are relevant 
to the requirements of satyagraba. Beyond 
these however are cited in Gandhiji's 
advocacy only the spiritual and religious 
value of brahmacharya and his disgust 
at sexuality. It is impossible not to feel 
the contrast between the vehemence of 
his attachment to brahmaoharya and the 
weakness of his case for it. 

It is not that sexuality has been of 
outstanding importance in Gandhiji’s own 
experience. That is a common assumption, 
supported by the frankhess of his auto¬ 
biography, but it is probably not so. His 
own greatest enemy is pride. 

It is true that, as suggested above, a 
regime of self-restraint is generally more 
efleotive for being thorough. A loose setual 
life might go together mt^ fairly strict 
observance of truth and the rest, but it 
is rather unlikely. Gandhiji is clear that 
all these matterit are closely related. 
Many of his diet^ic lefhNtns were initiated 
as aids to brahmadbarya. This however 
does not etplain his fanatloism on the :^in^ 

'GaafiMiiji’s .piasidiai^^ 


contributory factor in the insistence oh 
brahmacharya is relevant. . SSbis is hlS 
conception of leadership. He likes to msk 
others to do nothing which he^^ w hot 
ready to do himself. On this principle a 
leader must try to attain« and must in 
some degree approach, moral perfection. 
Brahmaoharya is part of Gandhiji's idMli 
and he would prefer inen to observe it, 
but he does not seridusly expect many 
to do so. His moral principles are those, 
not of an academic theorist, hut of a 
practical leader, a propagandist. 

This fact is important. Gandhiji’s moral 
principles are commonly attacked as 
impossibly difficult. In their chihptete 
form they are. But as he has Often asked, 
what is the use of an ideal if it ^ 
attainable? The effort to attain* to it is 
for him perhaps more valuable than success. 
There is no need to point Out thait 
application of this doctrine in Gandhian 
politics: it is one of his most lamlliar 
principles. It is important also as throwing 
light on the content of his moral teachibg, 
and showing its relation to existing oonditions. 

I need make no apology for enteriag 
upon the subject of morals. It is impossi¬ 
ble to separate any aspect of^ .Gan^xiji’s 
work from morality, and this" is obviously 
true of his psychological doctrine. He 
discusses less what psychologioal develop- 
DGbeht IB than wbat it ought to be. 

His moral idesl is kttaoked not only 
as impossibly .difficult, but as intrinsically 
wrong. Dr. Tkgore voiced this criticism 
many years ago, and the MAfkists, especially 
Mr. M. K. Boy, have emphiMised it re<^^ 
The ideal of renunciailcn, they say, is 
radically unsettnd. Dife must he aborted, 
and enijoyelK'^ ■ 

How GandMji c^taliily holds Us ideal 
as ultimately valid, as fit to be 
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far its owu B^ i and in their objection to 
it as an iital, I venture to think that 
Qr. Sagore an^^^ Boy are right. But 
that is not its only significance. Its 
oontemporary importance is as an 
axamplo* as I have said, of effort rather 
than Of achievement, a stimhlus to 
struggle, to self-development; and this 
1 believe to be valuable. The Marxists 
point out that it has the opposite effect 
upon the poorer classes: it suggests to 
them a polioy of adaptation to low 
incomes rather than one of effort to 
iimrease their incomes. So far as this 
is the oase 1 agree that it is to be 
deplored. But it suggests to poor as 
well as rich an effort of another kind, 
and this perhaps the critics overlook. 

It is strange that they should do so, 
since many of the Indian Communists 
themselves lead lives of exemplary 
austerity.; and the Bolsheviks generally 
followed a similar practice. Lenin can 
rii^tly be called an ascetic. He enjoyed 
Pushkin and the ilpassionafa; but then 
Ciuidhiji likes Tulsidas and Rajsftt^aH 
R^kava Baja Lenin did not think 

idle general ^^ a^^ of his habit of life 
a ^ing, and so 

81^ very little on the point. He did 
however luake some proiioanoements on 
ee%. jsnd in spite of ' the somewhat 
beielU^ traditions of oontinentid 
imd the revolutionary efifeots of 
teehniqiie upon sexual 
h^^ took what woiyia be regarded 
: oons^yative^ view.,. 

_ other, hand ,:thtiiki 

aiiiiwAotm js genetalllf in^rtant, and . so 

'' oert^y .: scpodaf* 


Life in any oommunity requires 
instinctive renunciation. In the earlidr 
stages of social development the necessary 
discipline is enforced by direct social 
pressure. Such is the oase in the 
traditional social order of India. But 
the old order breaks down, and if it is 
not replaced by a new social discipline, 
and if it is not to be succeeded 
by a war of all against all and a 
relapse into the “ Morals of the 
pigstye” it must be succeeded by an 
individual, self-directed discipline. The 
old order in India is passing, but there 
is not yet to be seen any adequate 
substitute. It seems most likely to be 
succeeded by the anarchy characteristic 
of oapitalism. That anarchy at its worst 
is very unpleasant, but its rigours can 
be mitigated by the presence of the kind 
of men whom the Gandhian training 
prodaoes: men of conscience, who because 
they can restrain themselves, can > give 
others their due. 

This is not mere empty theory. A 
police officer of long .experience, an 
Englishman, once told me that he did 
not approve of the oonyersion of untouch¬ 
ables to Christianity, experience 

it led to a marked inprease of vice and 
crime. Their phristianity was of course 
very Buperfioial: its principal eifeot was 
to destroy their respect for their tradi¬ 
tional social order. Ultimately some 
ftul^iiitote for the old system, is required^ 
and it is not providod spontaneously. 

Gandhijrs is not the only possible 
p^n. A populatbn might proceed from 
a mediaeval social order direct to a 
sodalhit aock missing out Gandhiji's 
l]«wa|geoiS:v 
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Booialiam is to be worth h&ving it 
must depend upon a free and enlightened 
individual consent, and the necessary 
discipline must be maintained by each 
man in response to his own conscience. 
It is worth noticing that recently 
Russian opinion on moral questions has 
become markedly puritanical. They are 
finding the truth of Gandhiji’s view that 
the self-education of the individual 
requires all-round self-restraint. 

Dr. Tagore and Mr. Boy criticise 
Gandhiji’s as an ultimate ideal. I think 
they are right; but I believe that any ideal 
acceptable to them would involve a sub- 


stanti# element of 

I do not suppose that msthete of 
Dr. Tagore's type, and still less a Uarzisti 
would adyooate the ideal of the* lo^a- 
eater. Marxists freely accuse the loxurlous 
bourgeoisie of “ degeneracy/V Qandhiji i^a 
to be criticised not as ultimately or Wholly 
wrong, but as taking a one-atded or eitr^mo 
view. He is after all a propagandist. 

I believe therefore that , whether the 
future of India is to be capital^lic or 
socialistic, Gandhi ji’s example of self* 
training through ascetic, rehunciatlon is 
valuable, and that socialists who condemn 
it are undermining their own poaitiop* 


Centralisation vs. Decentralisation 


By Sjt. J. C. KUMARAPPA 


VERY instrument has to be shaped 
to fulfil the purpose for which it 
is intended if it is to function efficiently. 
We cannot drive a hail into the wall 
with a watch nor out a furrow through 
the field with a pen-knife. We should 
use a hammer for the first and a plough 
for the second purpose. If this is so in 
the mechanical world, how much more 
important it is to use proper methods in 
the social and economic spheres. Yet 
how many give any thought to fitness of 
instruments they recommend as the means. 
Centralisation or decentralisation methods 
are but instruments for sobial and econo¬ 
mic ends, Therefore we have to weigh 
carefully the claims of either systems to 
suit our purpose before wb can launch 
out on a definite prograiniiie. 

. THB GOAL OP AN BOC^ItlO SYSTEM 
Ko one of ns is likely to onestion the 
p^ose of ecanoini^ 
st^.' fcv ; sake. ';i^ 


1. It should create wealth as eltoi- 
ently as possible. 

2. It should distribute wealth widely 
and evenly. 

8. It should supply the needs of the 
people before comforts and luxuries are 
catered for. 

4. It should be a means for eliciting 
all the faculties of the worker ^(md dbv 
loping his personality. 

5. It should be conducive to peace 
and harmony of society. 

centbalisatzon 

Centralisation has been the result of 
five main causes. 

i. Wherever there is to be found 
aooumulated capital; with a few persons 
who seek to keep a doee and wutohlul 

eye over their investm^tsy they prefer 
centralised method^ We tod a good 

exapple of this^ m 9ntain. Wheu 

.;s^^vgbt;.^i3|e of ^ ;iudia»^she' 
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resorted to this form of produotion in centralised production. Those situations 


the eighteenth century. 

ii. When there is a good deal of pressing 
work and there is a scarcity of labour, 
perforce taan grows extra hands in the 
form of tools or mechanism. A good 
example of this is the growth of 
industrialisation in U. S. A. America’s vast 
distances, virgin forests and mighty rivers 
obstructed man’s progress through the 
continent. People who could be harnessed 
to this work were few, hence the great 
conquest of natural forces. 

lii. Wherever standardised articles are 
needed, centralisation is essential to 
multiply a particular kind of article on 
a mass scale. Such need may arise out of 
two causes: (a) Functionally, where the 
article , by its very nature calls for 
standard parts, e.p., motor cars, railway 
rolling stock, etc., and (h) purposive, where 
it is necessary because large numbers 
need identically similar articles as in the 
case of military equipment; examples of 
this may be seen in the militaristic 
nations of today : Italy, Germany and Japan. 

iv. Centralisation in production may again 
he resorted to where labour is plentiful 
and it has to be manceuvred to a plan 
of work as in the case of Soviet Russia 
where regimentation of labour was 
resorted to to bring about quick results. 

■ - Again, it may be necessary when raw 
inniierials, manufacture and markets are 
apart. It is only by unified control 
these can be brought together so 
'fllllib; the machines to produce 

end ^ an economic speed. Japjsn, 
04iiilimy and Bngtod furnish good examples 

4; have mentioned only five, but these 

" fiim fOntcm may briner abont 


considered above are to a great extent 
solved by resorting to centralised produo¬ 
tion, but the evils attaching to such a 
method are not avoided. These evils again 
may be seen to correspond to the five causes. 

i. Centralisation, which is the result of 
accumulatioD of capital also, leads to 
concentration of wealth which is the hot¬ 
bed of class cleavage. 

ii. When scarcity of labour drives men to 
methods of oentralised produotion, naturally 
the labour force being few, purchasing 
power distributed in the process of produc¬ 
tion is also small. Therefore, this inevi¬ 
tability leads to shortage in purchasing 
power and ultimately decreases the effec¬ 
tiveness of the demand and thus causes 
relative over-production such as the one 
we witness in the world today. 

iii. Where need for standardisation brings 
about centralisation of production, there 
can be no variegation in the product. It 
also checks * progress. By facilitating large 
scale equipment it eneourages warfare. 

iv. Regimentation of labour leads to a 
greater oonoentration of power which is even 
more dangeriias than bonoentratidn of 
wealth. The greater the numbers held by 
central oontrol, the greater qon the power be. 

y. Oo-ordination of supplies of raw 
materials, production and finding markets fbr 
finished goods results in imperialism and 
warfare. 

MCBITTBALISATION 

liet now torn towards decentralisation 
^d ooDsider under which oiroanistanoes 
it can be need wiHi advantage. Here, 
i^n, we shall look at the piNiblem from 
the oorvesikmding five ^Ints. 

Where there is a scarcity oap^i, it 
U net » It tiecmaar^ 
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decentralisation. An attempt is being 
made to meet this by the promotion of 
Limited Liability Companies to gather in 
scattered bits of capital, bat this does not 
solve the problem of distribntion of 
wealth. It presents other difficulties. 

ii. Where there is a plethora of labour, 
or in other words, unemployment or under¬ 
employment. we shall be increasing the 
melody by centralising the production. 

iii. Diversity and variegation is the very 
essence of decentralisation. Where this is 
needed, no machine can compete with 
hand-work, more especially where the hand¬ 
work ‘ has to be the expression of a 
personality. 

iv. If democracy is to be attained, decen¬ 
tralisation lays the required foundation as 
centralisation kills all initiative in the 
masses, they succumb readily to central 
dictatorship. Centralisation is the grave 
of democracy. 

V. Where raw materials and markets are 
in the proximity of the producing centres, 
decentralisation methods will serve well. 

i. Decentralisation makes for more even 
distribution of wealth and makes people 
tolerant. 

ii. The process of production includes 
distribution of we^th also, as a large part 
of the cost goes to pay for the labour* 
Better distribution ' of puimhasing power 
leads to eSeotive demand and producing 
is directed into a supply of needs as the 
supply here will follow demand. 

Hi. As each producer becomes an entre¬ 
preneur, he ^ets plenty of scope to 
exercise his initiatiW the responsi- 
bueihe^^^ 

■ ' individual .^-devdkips 

avi^e ihe 


iv, The market being close to the centre 
of production, there is not much difficulty 
in selling the goods nor have We to jo^ate 
an artificial market by forced salesmanship.* 

V. Without centralisation of either wealth 
or power, there can be no disturbance of 
peace on a world-wide scale. 

A glance at the above analysis 
leave no doubt as to what will suit 
conditions in our own country^ Of course, 
as regards key iDdustries pind public 
utilities there is no alternative to centra¬ 
lisation, but this can be done either co¬ 
operatively or by socialising stich industHes. 

It must be clearly remembered ; that 
when we advocate decentralisation, it does 
not mean that we eschew all machlnei^^^ 
Where machines work as tools or slaves 
of man, we need them and *bave to 
improve the existing ones and invent new 
ones. It is only when machine is used 
to transfer the benefit of one man’s labour 
to another that we have to ci^ a halt. 

Under such circumstanoei maohine 
becomes the master and mitfi becomes 
a slave. As far as eiroumstanoes in our 
country go, decentralised methods are the 
only remedy for the ills we from 

lack of initiative, want of a *dOnse of 
responsibility, looseness in busihess methods, 
wide-spread poverty, unemployment and 
under-employment. 

Decentralised methods of produotion have 
an educative value, which no nation that 
wishes to progress and is willing to take 
advantage of every opportunity opep to 
it for the purpose can jffiford to igppre 
with immunity. Centralised method of 
production offer no such educational values 
to the worker; oh the ppntrary Its gtrain 
and stress makes the man d^tenofate 
whatever material contrH^ntions it may 

lose inb suMminoh. 




THE QUEST FOR EMPIRE 


By Pbof. V. THYAGARAJAN* M.A. 


T HB quest for Empire is the caption 
of the book, in which Prof. Husain 
gites an account of > the expansionist policy 
of three major powers of today. The 
rapid advance of Japan on Central Asia, 
Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia, and Nasi 
Germany's staggering ambitions to find for 
herself a place in the colonial Bun—these 
incidents, if only they are understood as 
mere manifestations of this expansionist 
policy, will help us to follow the tangled 
international situations of the present 
time. 


The industrially advanced Nations of 
today are usually recognised under two 
categories: the Haves and the Have-nots, 
and to the latter denomination belong 
Japan, Italy, and Germany. The desire 
for colonies is particularly strong among 
them as they find that almost all the 
prized territories of the World are in the 
possession of Great Britain, C. 8. A., 

France, Russia, etc., the Haves or the 
satiated powers as they are called. As such, 
the three Have-nots joined the last world 
war hoping to gain more territories to 
their credit. Though Italy and Japan 
were on the camp of the victors, their 
expectations were belied after the War, 
and they felt 'betrayed* at Versailles; 
vanquished Germany lost all that she had 
previously owned and so denounced the 
Versailles arrangement as a Monstrous 
vendetta. 


Besides this general dissatisfaction at 
tihe post-War Versailles arrangement, Japan, 
Italy, and Germany were and are egged 
on in their colonial pursuit by such 
common causes as population pressure, 
aoonomio needs, the spread of aotooratio 
ideas. The choice for these 
' ‘ therefore, seems to be, in the 
of Signor Mussolini, between 
r^gl|iansion and doihettio explosion^ 
the Geo-politicians, led by 
ttlpivillen, and Banshofer, will explain 
policy as prodnoed by 
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geographical factors ; even so, the historical 
materialists of the type of Lenin, Trotsky, 
and Bukharim will see in such an 
imperialistic expansion only the last and 
inevitable stage in the development of 
capitalism. 

Mr. Husain, while fully alive to the 
significance of the explanations offered by 
both schools of thought, regards their 
theories as one-sided. The economic 
utility of colonies appears to be the 
strongest impetus governing this expan¬ 
sionist movement. Colonies absorb the 
surplus population of the densely populated 
mother country; they supply raw materials 
and food-stuffs and offer a market for 
the indasfcrial output of the imperialist 
mother. Colonies are also coveted for the 
supply of man power in which the mother 
country is deficient. Lastly, strategic and 
political considerations, patriotism and 
national pride often compel States to extend 
their dominion. This theory of colonial 
utility is, however, not accepted by one school 
of thought, especially the English publicists, 
who maintain that the colonies do not pay 
but are only " mill stonds hung round the 
neck'*. The author fearlessly exposes the 
insincerity of this oontention. He asks, 
if it were to be so, * * why shouid the 
Haves object to a i^istributio^n^ of the 
colonial world", espeol|dly when j^qh 
an amioable settlement can ease the 
tense international situation and save 
humanity from the horrors of yet 
World War, 

In three difCerent chapters, She learned 
Reader in Ucdern History desoribes the 
pi^ent qu^ fbr Empire in ^tail from 
the points of view indicated abtove. The 
description is lucid and interesting, act 
mere dry^as'dust. Evidently the author 
expects nothing, fears noising, «e one 
who loves truth 4nd and ^1 

^iron^’ the :.hi>ok: tme-saMi-' 
the partisan poUtimaii hut the 
loving hMoxian, The value of iAe neat 
littde hook Is enhiuiM^^ % ai^hdl^ 
and maps thereitt, hut^^ m 
muc^ like the to 

subesqneht reprkts aa MeSr ^ 



THE COOLY PROBLEM OF ASSAM 

BY Me. son a ram DUTT 


T he HABUAN movement, and atill 
more, Mahatma Gandhi’s tour in 
Assam have helped to bring to the 
foreground the hitherto little heeded 
problem of reclaiming a large seotion of 
the depressed people of the Province, 
misnamed " Coolies.” 

The term ** Gooly,” as applied in Assam, 
requires an explanation. A labourer 
indented from outside the Province for 
employment on a tea plantation is a 
“cooly.” It were well if it meant that 
alone and no more. But in course of 
time the term has acquired a wider 

connotation and a bad one at that. If 

the imported labourer has served out his 
term on the plantation and as a freed 

man, has settled down in the land as 

an ordinary cultivator, he would still be 
called a cooly ”, as though it were a 
caste-name. 

Coolies then are tea garden labourers as 
well as ex-garden labourers settled in 
Assam. The 1981 Census put the total 
cooly population of Assam at over 10 lacs, 
which accounts for one-fourth of the total 
population of Assam Talley Bivision.’'’ 

As has been stated above, the coolies are 
outsiders to the Provinoe. The native 


out prospeots of a great 

of labourers have been importedi - from 

different provinces of India, ohiefly Bengali 
Behar and Orissa, U. P., 0* f„ OentlM# 
India, Madras and Bombay. The foUowlUti^ 
table gives the quota whtoh each provlnee 
has contributed to « total oooiy 

population of Assam :— 

Bengal .. Sgl,000 r 

Behar and Orissa . . 479^000 
United Provinoes ^,0^ 

0. I. Agency .. .. i^Qtb 

Central Provinces *.. i|,000' 

Madras SS^O^. 

Bombay .. 6,000 " 

Punjab .. .. 6,000 

Rajputana 22ioO0 , 

Burma .. .. 6,000 

Rest of India .. .. 67|b00 

The above figures have been talten from 
the Census Report of 1981. It will be seen 
that Behar and Orissa have cumlribated 
the largest quota, while Bengal with he^ 
8 lacs (mostly Behari-Speaking) comes 
second. These figures also include lahonrers 
employed on mills, oilfields, coalmines, etc. 
But by far the largest number of ooolSOs 
are employed on tea gardens. 

Below is given another table, also token 
from the Census Report, sjigwing 
distribution of the oooly population district 
by district:— 


people have ever preferred their lot as 
ordinary oultivators to the hhrd and regular 
labour on tea gardens; henoe this infiux of 
outside labourers, ThU stofy of their 
immigtotion to Assam is bound up with 
the itoi^ of Idle growth of the tea industry. 
Almost every ysar slim the middle of the 


nineteeiith century when the tea plant 
gr<Ntog trild in the tortile ptoins of 
North Assma was first dfseovetod, opeUing 



Lskhimpar .. 268,000 

Slbcaugar .. 220,000 

Dfurraiig 123,000 

Nowgong .. 22;000 

Other Dhtdots .. 6,000 

Looking at the map Assam the reader 
will find that coolies are more numerous 
in the north-eastern distriots ^lan in othem* 
It Is easily explained by t^e foot that 
these disiorlide hev^ ^ l<^r 

number of tea areas, Coalmines, oilfii^, 
eioM absorb polp labourers. These 

^are most^ situated 
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The above table showing the distribn- 
tion of the oooly population in the districts, 
leaves oat the cooiy settlers, that ie to 
say, those ex-tea garden laboorers who 
have left their gardens and settled down 
in > their neighbourhoods. The exact 
figure of these settlers is not available, 
but we can roughly put it at 6 lacs. 

OOOLY CASTES 

The bulk of the garden labourers are 
Hindus. There are not a few Christians 
among them, all newly converted to that 
faith after their arrival in Assam. The 
few Muslims among the coolies are also 
new converts. Conversion by force is not 
infrequent. 

The very fact that they have left their 
own homes and friends to face the 
unknowti, hundreds of miles away, speaks 
volumes; the conditions under which they 
lived, moved and had their being in their 
own lands, must have been bad enough 
to urge them to surrender themselves in 
the hands of labour recruiting officers in 
the hope of obtaining a better living. 

Naturally enough, therefore, these 
labourers are reoruited from the poorest 
classes They belong to the lowest strata 
of the Hindu society, and as to their 
castes, their name is legion. The more 
important castes as well as the number 
of coolies belonging to each of them, are 
l^ven below:— (in thousands) 

5 GoiOa 22 Bluimlj 80 SMilhels end 
84 Good 81 KuiHla 76 other oastes 60 

20 Eamir 80 Arsoii If 

87 Kunnl 14 Tanti 60 

17 Bhoiya 88 Tori 12 

' under the majority of the 

—a nastes would be regarded as 
I their own provinces. Castes 
’ ':B^%i,:and';::6oi^a 

: : ho. ^ ^ ^ 'W 

' Asmh' 



untouchables more or lees, not so much as 
belonging to this or that caste, but because 
they are outsiders for one thing, and they are 
poor, their manners and customs crude, 
their habits unclean and they have very 
little culture. 

Because of their low origin, want of 
culture, poverty, strange customs and 
unclean habits, the coolies are looked 
down upon by other olasses. A glance at 
the list of oastes to which they belong, 
will show that they form the lowest 
strata of Hindu society as much in their 
provinces of origin as in Assam; with 
this difference, however, that whereas in 
the former they are as such by reason 
of their birth, in Assam they are so by 
reason of their foreign origin as well as 
low economic condition. 

I need hardly dwell on the lack of 
onltural growth among these people. 
They have for long ages been wallowing 
in the abysmal depths of ignoranoe and 
superstition; and no attempts worth 
mentioning have so far been made to 
lift the dark VeiL Barring some sporadic 
attempts pf old*faehioned religious 
institutions (satras) to initiate coolies 
here and there into their folds, neither 
employers nor pnblio bodies have so far 
felt the necessity cl instituting uplift 
work among them. 

Their poverty is a corollary of the 
conditions under whioh they wprk as 
Trell as of their vices, In point of 
industry i&ey eempare favourably with 
the Assamese people. They work hard; 
Hbfff slate for their masters, like, team- 

|ia^rers v 

en^mmit ef tmtafn wd Aey mu 

hardly dream of lor 
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The king of vices to whioh coolies as 
a class are a prey is liquor. What pittance 
they earn is swallowed up by drink, leaving 
barely enough for the necessaries of life. 
The week end sees them given up to 
drinking orgies. Grogshops are within 
easy reach; there are canteens too on 
the gardens themeselves. Men, women 
and even children are ardent devotees of 
Bacchus. Drinking forms a necessary part 
of all festive and religious occasions. One 
vice leads on to another. Drinking weakens 
the moral fibre. Labourers possessing a 
degree of cultural and moral growth come 
now and then ; but they soon shed their 
distinctive qualities and sink down to the 
level of their less developed fellow workers. 

Go to a tea garden. What was at one 
time an uninviting, unohartered sea of 
forest has now been transformed into a 
beauty spot. Your admiring eyes will 
sweep over acres and acres of tea hushes. If 
you have the poetic vein, you will no doubt 
wax rapturous over the green verdure of 
the neat, uniform and unending rows of 
tea shrubs blending with the blue of the 
distant horizon. Toq will admire the 
luxurious bungalows of the manager and other 
superior officers, nestling among green lawns 
and flower-beds under shadiog trees. You 
will appreciate the beauty of the garden 
the more by contract \vith the wretched 
huts straggling away on the fringe of the 
jungle-land skirting the plantations. Here 
dwell those whose sweating toil ip. sun 
and rain Irom^^ m has 

reared the gold-yieldihg plant and keeps 
the garden going, if you are fastidious, 
you will hate to go ^ n human 

habitations whose very air is depressihg 
and sight ungainly, 'ptrs squalor , and 
Wretchedness of the insllik v^ill ii^rtle 
yon: you wih And man and fowl and 


beast huddling together, a lew sqnave feet 
of space doing duty for kitohen» hedxooin» 
store and what not. 

No wonder, therefore, that the haptsss, 
sodden pooly, living under such miserable 
conditions, shows a^rersion to all progressive 
ideas. Educational fadtities he has none. 
Lest you blame the Gov ;rnwap[t for their 
indiflerence in the matter, they will 
refer you to a rusty piece of legklation 
which calls on the garden authorities to 
provide for the primary educatibh of cooly 
children. Nor can you put the blame on 
the garden authorities, for they too :^jill 
point to you an open shed as the si^ool 
building and deplore the lack of interest 
among the labourers, so that the shed 
has ever remained empty or has been 
otherwise utilized. • 

The 1921 Census Bepoft put the figure 
of literate persons among coolies at 11859 
out of a total 922,000. The Census OlSper 
of 1981 did not consider it worth while 
to count the number afresh and is definitely 
of the opinion that there is no reason to 
believe that the proportion has inoreased. 
How oan things be otherwise when neither 
garden authorities nor govern^ient pfor 
public bodies have felt the necessity, not 
to speak of making any serious attempts, 
to spread education among them ? Despite 
factory legislations, children labourers 
known as ^ohokras* are not infrequent 
on gardens. 

I have essayed above to present to the 
reader as true a picture of the so-pailed 
cooly as is possible within a briel 
oomi^s. 1 had the honour of laying a 
short paper on the subieot before Midiatma 
Gandhi during his repent tour in Aassm. 
Eztraoto from it appemied in * ’ 
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illammattQg comment thereon are quoted 
helow:-^ 

unobtrusive oooly, the poverty-striokeu, 
druufeeu illiterate outtaat of the Hindu eoulety 
is indeed presenting a baffiing problem. Left to 
blinself| be will go on as he has gone on for 
the past half«oeatury .and over, slaving like a 
tefetn-bull for his master, dragging on a pitiful 
exiitenoe and drowning his sufferings in sorrow. 
But we eiui no longer afford to ignore him. He 
has oome to stay, has taken root in our soil 
and has multiplied so numerously as to constitute 
an. important factor in the soci^ economic and 
politund structure of the province. 

It will not do to dismiss the oooly as an out¬ 
sider and treat him as a foreign element unworthy 
of our notice. Our uonchalaace towards him in 
the past has been but a testimony to our 
shor^htedneas and has proved of advantage to 
proselytizing agracies. It will not do to look on 
with apathy at this vast mass of helpless Hindus 
to whom life is but drudgery and drink and no 
more. The time has oome when we must take a 
broad view of the matter and regard the cooly 
as a member of our community, a permanent 
element of our body politic. The time really has 
come when we must go to him and lift the veil 
of ignorance from him and point the way to 
progress «through education and industry. 

The coolies have come to Assam from almost 
all provinces of India. Most of them would be 
regarded as untouohablee in their provinces of 
oxmn. By their aloofness^ their hali^ts and customs, 
and UagaisUo dilEerenoes and low economic condition, 
they constitute a distinot class in Assam, which 
is as bad as untouchable. 

Our activities should aim at absorption of the 
oooly into our society by making him give up 
1^ unclean habits, by proyicuing him with 
faciUties to come more and more in touch with 
the native people, by inducing him to adopt the 
religious and social oustozne of the Hindus, and 
ISAt but not least, by twinging educatiou to 
bis door. 

Coolies, are hardworking. Given proper faoilitiea 
they ean earn enongh; but they are much addicted 
to drinkiugv Vigoi^ |UM)pe^da agsiost this 
drink habit must be organised. 


our voice being heard boyond our bouudaries* 
Our problems are many, and it is as dear ^as 
daylight that, left to ouredves, we cannot work 
out their solutions. We are in dire need of help 
and sympathy fh>m the more advanced sister 
provinoes. 

Mahatmaji has made the followihg 
comment on the paper :— 

I can agree from personal experience with much 
of what the writer has to say. The very word 
coolie is a misnomer and reminds one of what 
happens in South Africa. Instead of meanioff a 
labourer or a porter, the word came to be applied 
in South Africa to designate the bearer’s 
nationality, and became a word of reproach. An 
Indian merchant, barrister or doctor was known as 
a coolie merohant, etc. So, in Assam, the Indian 
who went from anodier province to work on the 
tea estates remained a ooolie even after the 
termination of his contract as a labourer and even 
though he ceased to be a labourer and became a 
land-owner. But being industrious, he has 
multiplied in Assam and yet remains in perfect 
isolation and ostracism. It is a suicidal policy that 
keeps him so. He cannot be driven out of Assam. 
Being grossly neglected, he has become an economic 
waste- If these men were properly taken care of, 
they would become an asset of firat class import¬ 
ance. It is upte the educated peoples of Assam to 
study this problem and solve it to the benefit of 
all oonoerned. It does not requhe an outlay of 
money so muidi as it requires an outlay of intelligence 
and industry. 

It must be noted in oonolusion that 
the problem is receiving the attention of 
the Hariian Sangh who have already 
made a small heginning in a restricted 
oooly area by opehtng primary pohools 
for oooly othildreh, ^namghprs* (sooto- 
religious institations), and carrying on 
propaganda against drink and opium evUs 
throngh itinerant preachers. By$tematic 
and sustained work even on these lines 
will no doubt bring about a world of 
differeuoe and improvement in the lot of 
tibe hitherto neglected cooly. As Mahatmaji 
has rigHly eaid, an inteUigent^and ^voted 


Althou^ his st^ iu our midst Is all too brief, 
it is hoped, GatMlhyi #>1 give his thought 


m 



hapless cooly and see for himself Ihe 
^tooditlons in which he livea move! and hae ^ 
What Utile time he will devote to the 
‘ w^ reveel to his vlgUent eyes a world of 
jOhsndhiji wUl no doubt appreriate 
ifflc u ltias that atand in our w^/ 
thuA beiog want of funds. Be wUI, 
It to hoped, evolve a ecfaeBie of work as well as 
and mseiis to wock it out. 

^ Viwgi nnt he out of plaoe to mention here 
‘ Other hiplMe maetei of people whoie int il 
^''..nily'.ritoy'he even diriBto^!''thhii^'::..^^ : 
‘•-ir.rthe^ Iftoto, 'IW^ 



VMIMInh ' POQiFe'' *' 'CMMMNHI''' iHtt'' 

0«r iw i w n M oil iMum w ww M t i 


twnd «f wwltera wiSi bimdS) 0( anna 

ipd am w«nk wo&dm an^OBig 

jSmw jndiuteknM setttos vito, fnad ftom 
b«MlKSe id. ,li4aw pnd .oCier Ikanebil 




Local Autonomy in Medieval South India 

By Mb, K. V. RAMASWAMI 


S OUTH India had, from the 6th oentnry 
A. D. onwards, an elaborate and 
developed polity. It remained more or 
less a oommon oontinuous type under the 
various dynasties—the Pallavas, the Gholas, 
and the Naioks~who in historic succession 
held universal sway over the peninsula. 
We proceed to describe it, adopting the 
well known division of governmental func¬ 
tions into Central and Local. 

OBNTBAL GOVEENMBNT 
The Central Government consisted of a 
hereditary king and ministers, five or 
more, who carried on the general admini¬ 
stration with a number of secretaries and 
subordinates under them. It had the 
entire management and administration of 
the revenue, declared war and peaoe^ 
raised armies and exercised the highest 
judicial authority. It passed regulations, 
it granted or confirmed charters to town 
and village assemblies, made gifts of land 
or assignment of taxes in favour of temples, 
colleges, and municipal corporations. It 
was of the ordinary' Indian or personal 
type, subject to the devolution in the 
local sphere of important administrative 
and jndicial functions to popular district 
and village assemblies. 

liOOAIi OOVBBNMBBT----** DISTBICT ** 
ASBBftMIBS 

A division Of country into areas ^ 
comprising a number of villages and 
towns is found aD^over South India in 
the middle ages and they are, under the 
various dynasMes and in tbs several 
iinguistic oalle^' wfouBly-«-Nadu, 

Xurram^ oto. The ascgihldies had partial 
-these '^visii^.,. M 
coinfmsitio^^^ they 


of the leading men of the vlyriouS tOWnb 
and villages in the dkiBbn {maliaja^ 
nattars). The assemblies weiw in some 
oases presided over by the prince or A 
royal officer and discharged their funotimsti 
in conjunction with him. 

The assembly of Venad, a district Of 
Travanoore, consisted of 600 blameless 
men’* and exercised supervision over a 
certain temple and its income within its 
jurisdiction. The same ’jurisdiction over 
temples is borne out by two scattered 
inscriptioDS of the Chola coontry-^(|ladras 
Government Epigraphist's report 1906;' p; 6^ 
and 1916 pages 106 to 108). They recite that 
the assembled residents of Paranthakanadu 
and Bathapadi Eonda Chola Yalama 
Nadu levied or determined certain items 
o£^ revenue or income to be paid to 
particular temples. These . assemhlies 
seem to have had also some power to 
levy certain cesses or taxes where village 
assemblies did not exist. One solitary 
inscription from the reign of Eulothunga 
HI (Mer. 1916 page 99) suggests that 
the assemblies were in a way entrusted 
with the police of their distnots 

The most important functioiis of these 
assemblies were judicial. A nuihher of 
insorlptions cdhtain accounts of several 
cases, civil as well as oriminalt whioh 
were decided in thesb large and pc^ular 
assemhlies. Along with the Village 
assemblies with the deoided oases arising 
within the limits of the village, these 
popular district tribunals Were the chief 
civil and criminal courts of the land. 

The diitriot asseniblieg. pf the 
coast remainod pimly municipal, exm^^ihg 
atoinistrative aod |adldial*fuaotions under* 
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the eegis of the Chola and Naiok Kings. 
In oottrse of time they gained in power 
and prestige and had an established tenure. 
The district assemblies of the West coast 
tried however to develop into more 
national bodies, or parliaments, seeking to 
control the king and his administration. 
They were often summoned by the king 
when great administrative matters had to 
be decided and they sometimes met of 
their own accord. Their activities 

however often brought them into oondiot 
with the king ; and, in the wars and 
jealousies which sprang up among the 
numerous small kingdoms into which 
Malabar was divided, the assemblies 
finally lost their power. 

VILLAGE ASSEMBLIES 
The other important element in the 
local h^^f of the Dravidian polity was 
the village assembly. The assembly 

comprised almost all the inhabitants of 
the village or township on very low 
property qualifloation—an acre and a half 
of land and a house. In some oases— 
in Brahmin villageS'-'^we find even a 
moiety of the above property was held 
sufficient qualification in case the owner 
was read in a Veda. So that, having regard 
to the low property qualification prescribed 
for the membership of the assembly, we 
msty assume that it comprised almost all 
the inhabitants of the village except the 
.parely landless ones who should have 
jhara very few in number. The assembly 
ia towns and villages usually met in 
spaeial halls constructed for the purpose 
In temples—-many such halls, we know, 
mdfteMi in the great temples of Tanjore, 
Tii^uva(daip<uriithur, Cuddalore and others. 
In , snthller rural areaei or villages 
proper, assembly held its session under 


The village assembly—which is the phrase 
usually current in Kpigraphisfc's reports, 
though we should remember that the name 
“ Village ” is indifferently applied to villages 
proper as well as townships—was not a 
mere deliberative body but actually 
governed and carried on, by means of 
large committees, the entire daily adminis¬ 
tration of the village. This type of 
government may be compared if I may 
be permitted to compare these municipal 
assemblies with more celebrated sovereign 
bodies—with the best type of democratic 
government in Greek City—states. The 
village assembly divided itself into, or choose 
by lot out of its members, various committees 
which administered all the affairs of the 
village. The more important among them 
are—(following the Uttaramallur inscription) 
—the general or annual supervision com¬ 
mittee, the Tank Committee, the Glarden 
Supervision committee, the Coin committee, 
a committee for the collection of cesses. 
These should have been common to almost 
all the village assemhlies. The other 
committees met with insoriptiofis from 
other locaUties are the committee. for the 
supervision of charities, committee lor 
supervision of wards (Kndamba), committee 
for looking after asoetios, temple committee 
and committee for the measurement of land. 

The annual supei^iBion committee (sam- 
vatsaravariam) moy be called the general 
md leading executive committee of the 
village assembly a«d had a superior position 
lo that of the remniiiliig coipmittees. 
It looked after the oonduot and ad- 
ministratioa by the other oomiuitteeB. In 
places where n oommittee for deotiion of 
Of. 
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that the annual supervision committee 
exercised the judicial funotionsv it was 
also intimately associated with the 
management of temples and other public 
institutions (E. R. 1916 page lid}. Next 
in importance is the committee for justice 
where it existed separately. As inscrip¬ 
tions show, it decided all oases arising 
within the village, both civil and criminal. 
One of the inscriptions dealing with this 
committee speaks of a woman sitting 
thereon (B. R. 1910 Page 99) which proves 
that women also, if they possessed the 
necessary property qualidcation, had the 
suffrage and sat on the assembly and 
committees. The tank and garden 
supervision committees, important in the 
districts of Southern India lying outside 
the Cauvery river-system, looked to the 
storing of water in tanks, the removal of 
silt therefrom, the maintenance of irrigation 
channels and so forth and were in 
possession of a large part of village funds 
for the said purposes. Charities and 
temple committees seem to have been 
purely supervisory in character, since the 
temples, colleges and other foundations had 
their own ofdcers, accountants and servants 
to manage the properties. The Gold 
supervision committee is an interesting 
limb of the village’ assemhly. The com¬ 
mittee was probably intended to ascertain 
the purity at the coins that were current 
in the village. This should have been an 
important municipal care when the modern 
facilities for the issuing of ooint of a 
standard sise and purity jwsre unknown. 

I may follow the UttarattMdmr inscriptions 
in descritdng the rules i^r the elaotion 
and appcuntmsiit of t^ert : It 

ian'r^oi^b^Uy' 


consisted at ^ twelve hamlets divided 
80 wards, (i) After excluding all those 
who were dieqaalided from holding > office 
on account of heinous offenoea or niis« 
conduct in committee (the details of whi<^ 
are set out fiilly in the inscription 
referred to), each ward shall prepare a 
packet of tickets containing the names of 
all those in that ward possessing thP 
necessary property qualiflcation with a 
covering ticket specifying their con touts. 
(2) The packets of all the 80 wards shall 
be put into a pot and one name sh^U 
be chosen from each packet by iot. 
Thirty persons are thus chosen/;: each 
belonging to a particular ward, (8) Of 
these 80 persons, twelve who had already 
served on the Garden and Tank supervisioh 
committees and who are advapced in 
learning and in age shall be chosen for 
the annual supervision committee. Of the 
remaining eighteen, twelve shall be chosen 
for the garden supervision com mittoe 
and the remaining six shall form J^e 
tank supervision committee. (4) For 
constituting two more oommitteeSi the 
five-taxes and the gold supervision 
committees, the same prooess as mentioned 
in headings 1 and 2 above is adopted. 80 
fresh names are ^osen, one from each 
of the 80 wards; and of these thirty 
men, twelve are ohosen, who in division of 
six each are constituted into the two 
committees. When drawing tickets for these 
two oommittees' next year* the wards which 
had already been represented during the 
year in question on these committees 
shall be excluded and the appointments 
made from the tomaining wards. (5) 
The membeis ooiiiprisiiig each oommtttoe 
of a particular yeeiv shall not be eligible 
to hold 4^ffioe for three years aftw 
ex^ry of wkdob altme ^ ru 
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allowed hie name to be written oo the 
pot tiohet. 

profoondly demooratio oharaoter 
of the village aesembly and its adminie- 
tratioa it apparent in the above arrange- 
n^eote* We have no direct evidence of the 
nomber of inhabitants of Uttramallnr, 
bat we may rooghly estimate the same 
by taking each ward to contain from 20 
to 30 hoDses which may give us on the 
whole an adult population of not more 
than 600 or 700. The number of citizens 
who sat on the various annual committees 
mentioned above, supposing that they were 
the only ones appointed at Uttramallur, 
were 42; and daring three years, there 
would be 126 different oommittee members. 
So that, with, within a period of—say— 

9 or 12«years, the offices would be held 
by almost every propertied inhabitant of 
the village. It was thus a democracy of 
the direct type wherein each inhabitant 
or oilmen had the opportunity and the 
means of taking a direct and individual 
part in the munioipal administration. 
As the original editor and translator of the 
Uttramallar insoription put it, ** the annual 
change of offioe-bearers would give every 
quslided and deserving an opportitnity 
to get acguainted with the details of village 
administratibn. This aoquaintanoe would 
load him to take a keen interest in the affairs 
ol the village and in oourse of time the village 
asieiiihly wonld beoome full of men know- 
idl^ ovevy detail of the vUlage adminktratioa 

a keen tetmst in- it ^^ It would' 
exerfdie ,a'keeii^aiid wholesonio. 

' It ' shbuld^ 

: i|^ .^wao;... .an;' 


take it that the offices more briskly 
oiroulated among the inhabitants who were 
small in number. 

THEIB POWEB8 AUD FZNAIIOES 
The village assemblies were, in their 
corporate capacity, the owners of the 
common lands of the village; and with 
regard to lands subjeot to payment of 
royal revenue, the ultimate ownerAhip, the 
power of selling or otherwise disposing of 
the holdings of defanlting tax payers, was 
vested in the Village Government and not 
in the King. Connected with it and as a 
oonsequenoe of the above, the right to 
distribute the revenue to be paid among 
the various landowners, the right to 
collect them and the responsibility for 
arrears, lay with the Village Governments. 

The finances of the village assembly 
oonsisted of assignments of royal revenue 
and gifts of lands which were purchased 
and given over to the village. These 
formed the permanent sonrce of income 
of the village assemblies. The gifts of 
Imid or of revenue were intended or 
made for the up-keep of temples, charities, 
tanks, the were yeiy 

impoiiwnt in the life of mediev^ yiUiiis 
and required also hefivy annual expenditure. 
The village eesembUes had also a minor 
power of taxation. They levied fines or 
imposed Cesses. 


LOCAL AUTONOMY 

INTWOV^tniBS 

Bl G, F. F. F O V Ii S l S 
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THE NEW COCHIN CONSTITUTION- 

Bt Mb. N. D. VARADAOHARIAB 
Advocate, Madrai Hiith Omtrt 


I gladly comply with the request of the 
Editor of the Indian Review to explain 
briefly the more important features of 
the new constitution in the Cochin State. 

The constitution is embodied in . a 
statute which has been promulgated by 
His Highness the Maharaja in exercise 
of his prerogative power and it is laid 
down that His Highness alone may amend 
it. The basis of the new constitution is 
the fact that His Highness is the 
repository of all powers and jurisdictions 
in the State, and, in accordance with the 
provisions made in the Government of 
Cochin Act, those powers and jurisdictions 
are devolved on various authorities for 
being exercised from time to time. 

In the executive sphere. His Highness 
has put it beyond doubt that he does 
not ever act personally but always upon 
the advice of and through one of 
his two accredited constitutional advisers, 
the Dewan or the Minister. Thus, 
personal rule as such has formally 
come to an end in the Cochin State, 
if indeed it ever existed there except 
in pure academic theory. The Dewan is 
not a mere tool in the service of the 
Maharaja bound to carry out every behest 
of his, but a oonstitutional functionary 
owing specific duties to the Paramount 
Power as well as to the people, and having 
the power to tender independent and often 
binding advioe to His Highness. That, 
X understand, has always been the 
tradition M Coohin. Minister, it is 
abundantly clear from ftha terms of the 


will always follow the mfiog opinl^^ 
in the Legislative Council. At such, the 
provisicns fully ensure a controlled mottat^y 
in the State within the fvemeworh ot 
the law. 

I need make only a passing reference 
to the distribution of executive luncticns 
between the Dewan and the Mihister. 
The Act contemplates that the Hinis^rial 
sphere should steadily expand and that 
the Dewan> functions should oorrespbnfSngly 
diminish, so that at some time in the ^fhtnre, 
and this time will be determined by how 
people have responded to the generous 
gesture of His Highness made in this 
Aot, the Dewan will be maintained only 
for purposes, if at all, of formal 

negotiations and transactionB with the 
Paramount Power, while the real exbcntive 
of the State will be the Mihister. In 
his brilliant speech at the State Banquet 
in Ernaknlam on June 17th IPBfi Mr. 
S. Srinivasa Iyengar refuted the uhsuh- 
stantial criticism that being a species of 
dyarchy, the Cochin exper|||ent would 
not be snooessful. 

The powers of the legislatare are 
restricted only by a certain speoifled 
nnmber of sobjeots being withdrawn from 
their competence: and here again the 
reservations are neoessitgted by difflonities 
of a teohnioar nature in the relations 
between the Paramount Power and the 
State. Most of thege mattei^B are covered 
by treaties, and treaties as snob are not 
the proper snbjeots of the legislature's 
diBOUBsion or action except in a cm^*- 
quential way even is mahy fully sotere^n 
legislatares. Even in these matters it miy 
WfU bfl that A1^ In the future may 
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feel jus^fled in admitting the legislature to 
greater powers by reason of their sober 
and eteedy discharge of their responsibili- 
tdes and the character they have won for 
themselves. In an official statement, the 
tloohln Government have already demons¬ 
trated that the restrictions on the financial 
powers of the legislature are more or less 
nominal. Aside of these, the legislature 
has power to make laws for the entire 
territory of the State and for all Cochi- 
nites wherever they may be—an assertion 
of legislative power as full as that made 
by any free legislature in the world. 

In the third important branch of 
government, the Judiciary, the Act similar¬ 
ly provides for the creation of an independent 
High Gourt with full powers to adjudge all 
causes eSrising in the State as a court of 
final appeal. 1 am advisedly making this 
statement without qualification. I submit 
that it is no detraction of the competence 
of the High Court that it may not as a 
matter of legal right entertain any action 
against the person or property of His 
Highness, for no court in any constitutional 
system has the power to try the sovereign 
whose judicial prerogatives it exercises 
for him and on his behalf. It is 
well l^nown that in legel theory the 
attribute of perfection is enjoyed by the 
monarch, and the doctrine that the Ring 
can do no wrong is reflected in ^e 
lair by the Grown enjoying full jodioial 
trnmnnity. At the some time His Highness 
iii directed that the jodioial machinery 
f^enld be available to every person with a 

personal 

and the gnarimtee is given that 
^ t o o we a 

'’''^he:wonld ' disbhari^.. 

rnmimhhin 

p mossi i s of the omupi The person who 
deeliai whether there is a grie vance against 
the the petitioner himself 

and not 19Ua Vghto^ agent as wnmidy 

:: ._5_T Vattl OTIM 


that if the rules in respect of this matter 
had been examined carefully there could 
have been no such misunderstanding. 
It must be remembered that the remedy 
against the Government as apart from 
His Highness is preserved in the usual 
way and is provided for by the Civil 
Pooedure Code. 

Then there is the provision which lays 
down that His Highness' prerogative 
power of legislation and executive action 
is retained in full and unimpaired by 
anything contained in the constitution Act. 
After the gracious words in which His 
Highness explained the object and scope 
of this provision in his Durbar Announce¬ 
ment on June 17th 1986, it is unnecessary to 
labour the point further that this power 
is retained wholly in the interests of the 
sound working of the constitution and 
not for defeating and imperilling respon¬ 
sible and constitutional government in 
the State. 

In its details, the frame of the Act 
closely follows that of the Government of 
India Act of 1985 and to a lesser extent 
that of 1919. The advant^e of this 
method is that it facilitates interpretation 
and ensures a better onderstanding of the 
provisions by the people while at the 
same time a large uniformity in the 
oonstitutional mechanism is desirable from 
the point of view of the ooming AIMndia 
Federation. 

Above fldl, M Mr. Srinivasa lyengw 
repeatedly stressed the fact, the Cochin 
Constitution provides for a folly statn- 
tory government, and this in itself 
is no mean gain to the people of Cochin 
and to the people of other States whose 
cause has b^n so well strengthened by 
the reci^nition of popniar claims by one 
of the ontstaoding members of the 
Mnoely Order. Otbw States may approach 
the oonstitutionar^j^^ from diBerent 
ppinhi of view, and in this field, more 
than anywheim else there is scope for a 
wide variety of institntions being tried. 
Oophin has prefemd to fo^w Uie, wril* 
known Hriri^ model hpiog a pionepr; 
jbnt so lay m I am aware, it is not 
daimed for Codhin ftat brinr is the Only 
solution of this emedliii^ 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


"an INDIAN JdtJBNAUSt” 


Th* Itoity Tallw 

0 the unity talks have, for the moment, 
failed. Gongress and the League 
must each go its own away till such 
time as the pressure of oiroumstanoe could 
leave them no option but to stand united. 
In the meanwhile ardent lovers of unity 
should wait in patience and hope. For it 
must be remembered there could be no 
last word in politios ; and in the ever 
shifting scene of things there is always 
hope for the resurgence of a better day. 
Soon after the Bose-Jinnah talks, 
Mr. Jinnah spoke of the Congress as “ a 
communal organisation, masciuerading in 
the garb of a national institution ” to 
which Mr. Bose thought fit to reply 
with some warmth at Chittagong. Every 
one knew at once that the talks had 
broken down and unity was as far away 
as ever. But the unauthorised publication 
of the correspondence between Mr. Jinnah 
and Mr. Nehru and the subsequent 
release of the Gandhi*Jinnah letters have 
made plain how wide apart are the out¬ 
looks of the leaders of the Congress and 
the League. Gandhiji and the Pandit 
vainly repeated their requests for a pre¬ 
cise formulation of the Muslim demands. 
But Mr, Jinnah did not want to be 
drawn into any kind of discussion of 
definite demands. It is obvious that Mr. 
Jinnah was more anxious to establisb 
the status of the Muslim League vis-a-vis 
the Congress 41ian to embarit on a detailed 
examination of points of differenoe. 

!!fhe final breaJi mm evident when 
Mr. jinnidi oommunioat^ to the Congress 
Presid^t (he decision ^ of the League 
€onn<^ t^ no further 
ho recognised 


the right of the Muslim league to spei^ 
on behalf of the entire Muslim oommiohity 
of India. To ask the Congress to diirnwh 
its national character or to claim for the 
League the right to speak for ali UuslimOi 
when there are more Muslims in the 
Congress roll than in the roll of the 
League is to invite failure. IndWd 
Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah app^r^ the 
problem from two oharaoteristii^lly (ihfi^e^^ 
standpoints. In one of the. letters 
Gandhiji says : 

lo yom spoeohes I tnim the old hatkmiBit. 
When in 1916 I returned from my oelf-imiieied 
exile in South Afrioe, evei^body epokS 
ae one of the Btaunoheet of nationeliits agd^^^^ 
hope of both the Hindus and HusUmi.^^^ 
still the same Mr. Jinnah T If wu . si^ ypu are* , 
in spite of your speeches, 1 snail aeoept your 
word. 

You want me to come forward idth some 
proposal. 

What proposal can 1 make exoiapt to s«k you 
on beaded knees to be what I hiw thought you 
were. 

But the proposal to form a basis of unity 
between the two oommunitiei has iiwely got to 
oome from you. 

And what is Mr. Jinnah’s answer ? 

You recognise the All-India Muslim League as 
the one authoritative aud fe p fe ewi tariVe 
organisation of Muslims in India, and, on the 
other hand, you represent the Congress mod other 
Hindus throughout the country. It is only on 
that basis we can proceed nirtbsi^: and ^vlse 
machinery of approach. 

Is it that the time is not ri]^ yet lor a 
real onion ? 

Bssfui 

The Huq Ministry resigned office on 
June 22 over acute differences between 
Mr. Nausher Ali and hig colleagues. 

Immediately after the resignations were 
snbmittedt Hr B. Lord Brabourne oalled 
upon Mr. Fazlnl Hnq as lead^ of the 
largest single psrty in the legislAtnye to 
form a new cabinet. 

/Phis he did, with 

himsell. f he new Cshinet is the same 
in personnel wi{M» tiie exo^tion of 
■ Mr, Ban#^ "All,.;;; v;'. . 
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toiiit’t ito eMtititlan 

The New Constitution which has come 
into force in Cochin gives effect to the 
Meheilraia'B birthday announcement of 4th 
January last that the people of the State 
will be associated more directly with the 
administration and that a Minister will be 
appointed from among the elected members 
of the legislature. The Cochin Act is 
closely modelled on the Government of 
India Act of 1985. Judged by the standard 
of political thought in British India the 
scheme may fall short of full responsible 
government; but a great beginning has 
been made and both the Maharaja and 
his Dewan, Sir Shanmukham Chetty have 
set a pace which must hearten the 
people of the State. The new Govern¬ 
ment is a sort of dyarchy wherein 
the Dewan, who is not elected, remains 
in charge of the reserved subjects which 
include education and finance besides 
matters appertaining to the ruling family, 
the management of temples, subsidies and 
the like. The Minister who is appointed 
by the Maharaja from among the largest 
psiTty in the legislative Council, holds 
office during His Highness* pleasure. He 
wfiii be in charge of all subjects reiating 
to rural development^Agrioulture, Ayurveda, 
Co^operatioo, Panchayats, Public Health, 
CpHft of Mte Depress^ Classes and Deve¬ 
lopment of Cottage Industries and hie 
salary and allowanoes will be determined 
by CounoiL It is the Mmiaraja's 
ittkantion to establish a convention by 
miliieb the Minister mil hpl^ office milt 


final or an equivalent examination. Out of 
58 members of the Legislative Council 88 
will be elected and the rest—12 officials 
and 8 non-officials—nominated. The powers 
of the Legislature are by no means in¬ 
considerable as the balk of the expenditure 
from the State's resources is subject to 
the vote of the Council. 

But more than the actual provisions of 
the Act is the spirit underlying the new 
constitution as enunicated by His Highness. 

** 1 would ask the people to judge the 
Act," said His Highness at the Durbar 
held to inaugurate the new Constitution 
aot BO much by the words used in the enaotment, 
but by the declared intentions underlying the 
whole structure of the new Constitution. 

“ I may solemnly assure my people,” he 
continued, 

that the retention of the Paramount Authority 
and the Prerogative of the Ruler is intended to 
safeguard the interests of the State and not to 
curb. the powers of my popular Minister. 

Such a declaration must serve as a 
great encouragement to a popular Ministry 
to get on with its work with courage 
and enthusiasm. 

We oongratuiate Mr. Sivarama Menon 
on his appointment as the first Minister. 
His will be no easy task. For maoh 
depends upon the extent of the confidence 
he oommands in the legislature. 

Bn Tlsnt cf laiia gsattinry 

Our cordial felicitations to the Tirntn of 
India on the completion of its hundredth 
year. To have merely lived on for a 
hundred years is in itself no small thing 
for a newspaper in Indm : but the^^I^ cf 
India has grown from strength to 


commands the oonfidence. 
el ^ Legislative OouneiL 

radvanoe 'vib. ^*t^..;'Wid9i|l!iit... 
'The IMimdite ; bm . 


and made its mark in Hie history of these 
ten evenMul decades. l!be story of its rige 
and growth revesls the skill and anteipriee 

it ‘what ^ it 






FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

BY "CHRONICLBE” 

AoMflti iM tht Wtrld Spanltk MnJtr’t II NlRii 


M r. CORDELL Hull, the American 
Secretary of State, addressing the 
Bar Association at. Nashville, Tennessee, 
on June 8, on International Law and 
the Present State of the World" said: 

With the use of armed force aesuming an aspect 
of soaroely imaginable brutality we are prepared 
to Join other nations in resuming vigorously and 
oMT^ng forward the work, so auspiciously begun 
at The Hague two generations ago, of humanizing 
by common agreement the rules and practices 
of warfare. 

Declaring that there was never a time 
in their national history when the influence 
of the United States in support of inter¬ 
national law was more urgently needed 
than at present, the Secretary of State 
said:— 

There is again abroad in more than one part 
of the earth a sjpirit of international anarchy. 
Solemn contractual obligations are brushed aside 
with a Ught heart and a contemptuous gesture. 
Bespset mr law and observance of the pledged 
word have sunk to an inoonoetvably low level. 
The ouxworn slogans of the glorifloation of war 
are again resounding in many portions of the 
globe. Armed force, naked and unashamed, is 
again being used as an instrument of policy and 
a means of attaining national ends through 
aggression and aggrandizement. It is being employed 
With a brutality and savagery that outrage and 
•hook every humAfto instinct. 

In the face of these grim developments 
is it wise to seek isolatioii- and safety ? In 
the end it will be proved not safe but 
more damaging to the cause of security. 

It is iny firm oonvietion that national isolation 
Is not a means to seourity but rather a fruitful 
eoaroe of inseourlty. Wot while we may seek to 
Witlidiww bwm pa^oipation in world affairs we 
osnnot thereby withdraw flcom the world itself. 
Attempts to adiievs national isolation would n^t 
IBsreiv deprive us of any influence in ti&e 
nsNUkous ol nations but would impair our ability 
In obntcoi our own affairs. 

Ur. Hull oonoluded : 

;|a the yssrs which lie ahead the ohanoss that 
and lawlessness will be 
^•-^tblpesd-' by -order undev law Will Isigely depend 
and firmness with which some 
liiaoas at least mslntaln their devotion to ihe 
l^dplse of l atera sti na a l . law resting in turn nw 
Ihs Ibiiiidation of oo-ejmmtl^ and morality, 

l ean Wishibronr eeimtry no ante j^iious oouree 
thhn to hi a l seii l s r #^i^^ these principles 

. ' or their ' ptesarvatioii and. 


The Spanish Prime Minister, Dr. Juan 
Negrin, in a declaration of policy at 
Barcelona, laid down 18 points for which 
he said, " We will fight to the bitter end." 
These points include the following: 

A declaration that the war is waged to secure 
the complete independence of Spain, her colonies 
and the protectorate, and to eject the foreign 
military forces. 

Provision for a national plebisoite, with the 
fullest guarantees for free expression, to decide on 
the juridical and social structure of the State. 

Begional liberties without diminution of national 
unity as the best means of solderiug the diverse 
elements composing Spain. 

Fullest civil and social rights for citizens, 
freedom of conscience and religion. 

The State shall guarantee property legally 
acquired within the limits of supreme national 
interests and protection to producers. 

Far .reaching agrarian reform and guarantees for 
the rights oi labour through legislation. The first 
concern of the State shall be the cultural, 
physical and moral improvement of the race. 

An army free from party influence. 

An ample amnesty for all Spaniards who desire 
to oo-(ypierate in the immense task of the 
reconstruction and aggrandisement of Spain. 


Ds V&lsrt*t Trlttmph 

Mr. De Valera's triumpb is now complete. 
He had gauged the mind of the country 
BO well that he risked an eleotion which 
has given him a majority, greater than 
ever before. The following is the fbal 
state of Parties in the Eire elections : 


Fianna Fail 77 

Finegael ... 48 

Labour ... 9 

Independents ... 7 


The Fianna Fail has a clear majority 
of 16 over the oomhined Opposition. This 
Is the largest majority seoured by any 
party since IrtRv 
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CMiitit TactiA 

Marsha] Cbiang Eai-shek has annoanoed 
the abaadonmeDii of positional warfare. 
Henceforth his forces will employ what 
are described as ** hit and ran ” tactics, 
striking at the enemy at every opportu¬ 
nity but avoiding unnecessary loss by vacat¬ 
ing territory that proves difficult to hold. 

There is in this a suggestion of the 
Chinese giving in before the onrush of 
superior force. But, says the Statesman, 
** this form of warfare which has already 
proved peculiarly exasperating to the 
Japanese, has been much favoured by some 
Chinese commanders, particularly those of 
the former Communist Army, since the 
collapse at Shanghai last winter. That 
Marshal Chiang Eai-shek was not wholly 
converted to it was suggested by the extent 
to which orthodox positional tactics were 
used daring the recent big struggle before 
Suchowfu. The losses the Chinese suffered 
there, though lees disastrous than the 
Japanese first claimed, seem however finally 
to have convinced him of the unsound- 
ness of this method of warfare in dealing 
with an invader possessing pronounced 
superiority in mechanical resources.” 

The Chinese still possess vast territory in 
which to manoeuvre, Afid guerrilla tactics 
seem peculiarly suited to the broken and 
hilly inland country in which most of 
the fighting is now going on. It is 
noteworthy, adds t^e Statesman, that the 
abandonment of positional warfare, which 
the German adrisers to ^e Chinese army 
are understood ^ways to have favoured, 
pralitica31y coincides with their withdrawal 
froih China as a result of the Govern- 
maht*s rdoent instructions/* 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ ..... V ' 1 ^ ■ 


The NSW Issllsf ttilMi 

In pursuance of their pollOy of oreatifig 
new autonompus States in China under 
the suzerainty of Japan, a new Japanese 
sponsored Government for Central China 
was inaugurated reoently at Nanking. 

During the inaugaratioi. of the new 
Governthent the declaration was made that 
contracts and treaties concIudSd between 
Foreign Powers and individuals on the one 
hand, and the Hankow Government or 
any of its Provincial Governments on the 
other hand, will not be recognised. 
An assurance that the just rights; of 
foreigners will be respected, was also inade 
at that time. 

The new Nanking regime will be called 
the new Government of the BepUblio of 
China. For the present, the new Govern¬ 
ment will govern the three proyinoes of 
Central China: Eiangsu, Chekiang, and 
Anhwei with a population of 81|000,000. 
The Government will eventually merge 
itself with the Provisional GovprntnSnt 
at Peking. 

Iks Ttsslss is Cztsbsilivtkia 

Although grave tension is again evident 
in the frontier distrlots of Czechoslovakia, 
there is a general relaxation in Prague 
after the strain of the elections. 

The results of the elections have 
strengthened the. claim of Herr Henlein 
to speak for the vast majority of the 
Sudeten Germans; bnt the Government 
also feel encouraged by the ^results which 
show that they enjoy the increasing 
support of the conntryi 

Responsible Czech bftoials declare that 
the anihorittes are in full control of the 
sitnatlon but they fedl themselves ib bb 




Diary of the month 


May 26. Anglo-Turkish agreements are 
signed in London. 

May 27. Lord Zetland, speaking at the 
Bombay Dinner in London, declares 
that His Majesty's Government cannot 

^ consider alterations of the Federal 
scheme of the India Act. 

May 28. The Irish Government has fallen 
and the Bail is dissolved: a general 
election is ordered. 

May 29. “ Germany's peace is an armed 
peace and is protected by a sharp sword" 
says Dr. Goebbels addressing a demon¬ 
stration at Desan. 

May 80. Sir Francis Wylie assumes office 
as Governor of G. P. and Berar. 

May 31. The British Prime Minister is 
heckled in the Commons on the question 
of conscription in war time. 

June 1. Sir Mahomed Zafrulla Khan leaves 
for Bngland by air to resume the Indo- 
British trade talks. 

June 2. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru sails 
for Europe. 

June 8. OaeohoBlovakia gives de facto 
recognition of the J^be! Government 
in Spain. 

June 4. H. E. the Governor of Bengal 
promulgates the Bengal Tenancy ordinance 
Of 19^8. 

J^ne lir ICanmathanath Mukerjea 
aasumes charge of tho Law Membmhh? 
of ihe Governinent of India* 

June 6. The Japaneae capture Kaifang* 
the oai^ital of Honan. 

June 7. The CSuunber meets in 

''' 


June 9. Mr. C. F. Braokenbury Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Madras 
is knighted. 

Jane 10. The Japs blow up the Peking- 
Hankow Bail way thereby cutting off 
the Chinese retreat. 

Jane 11. The U. P. Cabinet decides to 
appoint a Wage Fixation Board as a 
consequence of the Gawnpore strike, 

June 12. The Mysore Bepresentative 
Assembly rejects the Press Bill. 

June 18. Mr. D. Sen, Editor of Hindustan 
Standard is sentenced to 8 months' 
simple imprisonment. 

June 14. Sir John Beith is appointed 
Chairman of the Imperial Airways. 

June 15. Text of the Gandhi-Jinnah 
correspondence is published. 

June 16. Sjt. C. Bajagopalaohari opens the 
All India Badio at Madras. 

June 17. Cochin's New Constitution is 
inaugurated. 

June 18. Mr. de Valera secures a majority 
in the Irish elections. 

June. 19. Bombay Goyemment introduces 
prohibition in Ahmedabad. 

June 20. Madras is ctonneoted with Bombay 
by the long-distance teleprinter. 

June 21* Punjab Assembly passes the 
Punjab Alienation Bill. 

June 22. Tiro British ships are bombed 
and sunk off Valenoia (Spain), 

June 28. The Bengal Ministry resigns* 
Mr* Faslol Huq forms new ministry 
omitting Mr. Nasher Ali from the Cabinet. 

June .24. Mr. G. T. Boag, the Governor- 
Deeignate of Orissa leaves London hy sir* 

"Jinm;’ 25*: ft: ^ ft:: fi^pigow^^ 
for Bnidaad* 

Jane 26* Punjab Governinettt releases 




India, To-Dat and To-MOBBOW. By Mar¬ 
garita Barns. George Allen & {Unwin Ltd. 

(Available of G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 

Price Bs. 5-10.) 

As a Fabian, Mrs. Barns had the 
inestimable advantage of coming in contact 
with two sach brilliant intellectuals as 
Bertrand Bussell and Bernard Shaw at 
the most formative period of her life. 
The marks of that wholesome influence 
are evident in her subsequent life and 
career. A spirit of adventure in ideas, a 
certain breadth of view and vigour of 
expression are unmistakably present in 
these pages. The Indian scene is 
nioving rapidly and even the events 
of the last tefi years with which 
the author is concern^, look like pages 
from old history. And yet they are 
written with first hand knowledge of men 
and afiairs, Attaohcfd to an Indian News 
organisation at a time of hectic activities 
in Indian she came in intimate 

contact with Gnmdhiji and the leaders of 
the Indian reform movement* both in 
England and in Indls;, Bbe describes the 
politi^ history behind the’ three Bessions 
of the /Itonnd Table €oiifmiwnoe and the 
j^onalitles oonneOtsd vrtth ■ them, ^h 
intfmata teo^ledge^ iSdif oiriti- 

otfm of moo and evonts is franh and 




disappointment and vexation she 
enoonnter in her own .private business 
has nCt soured her outlook in t^Oprd 
to the larger issues with which she vwas 
concerned as a journalist. And wi|b a 
background of antobiographical memories ; 
and reflections we are treated to * a racy 
and refreshing record Of recent histoiry^ 
Not the least entertaining part of her 
book is her impressions of the leading 
personalities in the Indian sc^he. Her 
picture of Gandhiji in Ijancashire and 
Mira Ben in her quiet, authoiit^ve and 
efficient method of work, are poi^raits in 
miniature and a refreshing reminder of 
of some unforgettable days. But Mrs. 
Barns is not content with past history. 
India, yesterday and today bit a 
preparation for the India of tomorrow: 
and her appreciation of history in the 
making deserves more than a passing 
notice. As in the rest of the world, she 
apprehends a oonfliot between the forces of 
Fascism and Socialism in India also. 

Politick India it enteHug a new phste, end tha 
demand for a lead^ aii Ideology, more poaiitve than 
nationalism mutt make Htalf felt. 

To tome extent the pace hae been eet by the 
Sooialittt who, alone of the parties, have a definite 
progrMnme. Some Of them alviady we the aeede 
of Feeoiem working in themindi of those who are 
Ukefy to wield power utidir the new oooetikifibii. 
While, however, it ie true toiiw that to huttwii 
interetti, Oho, with the iaiwe laiidow imuld he 
mdit lifcilj to adopt ‘ Vaadim, are the beit 
orpsiaed of all the eeetaelett InSemete, it It too 
early to euggaet that there it an^ sonioioUS edo * 
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Tm Nbw Oobbtiottion of Iijdia. By 
0. N. Joihi, M.A.M LL.B. Advocate, 0. 8. 

0^ Law, Govern* 

tetenii College, Bombay, Maomillan A Oo. 
tCr. Joabi wbo has won bis repotation 
by bis nsefnl book on 'Indian Admini¬ 
stration', published, not long ago has now 
fohowfd it np with a valuable criticism 
of New Gonstitution of India*. 

Setting before him Prof. Dicey’s famous 
dictum that 'a professor whose doty it 
is to lecture on constitutional law must 
feel that he is called upon to perform 
the part neither of a critic nor of an 
eulogist, but simply of an expounder; 
his doty is neither to attack nor to 
defend the Constitution but simply to 
explain its Laws’, he has in his latest 
book sucoessfully endeavoured to attain 
his 'object of enabling students of Law 
and Indian oitisens in general to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the legal and con* 
stitutiCnal aspects and implications of 
the New Constitution ’. Dr. Sir Chimanlal 
H, Betalvadt in his Forewcwd to the book, 
gives the author just praise 'as for an 
impartisil exposition of the New Constitu¬ 
tion of India under the Government of 
India Act 19ad*. Mr. Joshi has indeed 
sueeeeded in the very difficult task of 
being ' bo imperionar and his book has 


galiied in value by Belf.denial. 

In the chapter on Federidism the author 
okiprvos: * historioatly, everywhere Federa- 
ttun has been a process of uniting, but 
■,^||||la::it:, ie a: |i?oc<Mis'; ol;'.;^^^ .np 

India into eleven Autonomotts 
And not only that. Speaking 
: itaion^(tf States with 

JGr. , Joshi . pertinently 


V. ^ ‘j__A-— ' 


VS '8 
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the Statee are aot to share tlwooiiiiiwn oi^seii^ 
of the Federation. 

In all federations tdie initiative for 
union came from the eonstituent units 
who were moved thereto by their citizens. 
In India, the impulse to federation, from 
whatever source it may have come, has 
been translated into action by Parliament. 
The Indian Federation has been created 
by Parliament to secure steadying and 
stabilising elements in the Central Gover- 
ment. ..... In a Federation the status 
and character of the constituent units 
are usually similar. The Indian States 
are wholly different in status and character 
from the British Indian Provinces. 

In a Federation, there is a doable 
citizenship. Federal and State or Provincial. 
In the Indian Federation, the subjects of 
the Native States are not citizens of the 
Federation and are not in the enjoyment 
of the same civic rights as those enjoyed 
by the citizens of the British Indian 
Provinces. Thus the Indian Federation 
is a union between autocratic rulers and 
more or less democratic Governments. 

EIGETFBBN MOBTBS In IlfDlA. (A collection 
of Esaays and Speeches.) By Pandit 
Jawaharlid Nehim. price Bs. 2/- 

Ritabisian, Allahabad. Available of 
G. A. Natesan A €o., Madras.) 

The volume under review is a series 
of article, (inclndihg the Presidenjbial 
Addretfs, delivered at Faizpur) from the 
l«n of Jawaharlal Nehro. These artioles 
are of varying merit and importanoe. 
They diaoUss the Indian probletne ae 
viewed from the preeidenVa points 
view* There is the direct egpression of 
personal reaettohs to the pdlitieal 
' heppsi^s ^ '.fbb.' 

^ esaiye^^'^^'m< tiie 

.. ium^mile^aiep^ .preaeiit.^:An 
Iimperialhit • "to: 

• |Mriitioa| 'independsiide, 
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BS-OEKBBATIOK. By Dewan Bafiadtir 
B. Sabbayya Kaida, Oommissipner of 
Corporatioo, Madras. P. B, Bama Iyer 
Ltd. Madras. Price Be* 1. 

The book under review places on record 
the impressions of Mr. Subbayya Naidu, 
after his return from Japan. He is very 
enthusiastic about the process of indus¬ 
trialisation, launched on by Japan. In 
this book, he suggests that clay¬ 
footed India,” should reconstruct her ideals 
after the model of Japan. The author has 
no faith in piece-meal reform. He wants a 
thorough regeneration and is for building 
civilisation anew. He is not in sympathy 
with the arcadian simplicity which hopes 
to replace the Bolls-Boyce by the bullock 
cart. It is a very interesting account of 
the reactions of a mind which is all aglow 
with the industrial civilisation of Japan. 


i V,- . ’ W-.-. 

India’s fiobt fob Fbbbdoic. By 
Sardul Bing h CavMhei^ 
Publipations> Ltd. Lahore,. Prios Bp, S-14. 
This. book which was Brtt, pahUi^M 
under the titla * Npn-yidijpt HpB^OO'ppera- 
tion * gives an admirable survey of Xndhii's 
fight for freedom sinee the advept eC 
Mahatma Gandhi in the deld of Indlaii 
politios. Although he deals with events 
still recent and fresh in mt memory, the 
author writes temperately and candidly. 
He was himself an actor in the dramp, 
but he shows no signs of bias or oonseiona 
unfairness towards his opponents. The 
author is to be thanked for an eitremely 
balanced account of the past, wb&h 
affords a measure of guidance tb pnr 
national workers as to the errors they 
should avoid and the problems they have 
to resolve. 


THE WGBLD #1^ ; 
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TaANHAOTlOKB 07 TKS BoSB RbSXAVOH iNtTXVOTJD 

VoL. XI. By Sir J. C. Bose, Longmans, Green a 
Co., Ltd., London. 18 sh. net. 

Tab Falbb Statb. By Hilda D. Oakeley, X.A., 

D. UTT., WiUiaipB a Norgate, Limited, London. 

INDUN CoxFAinr Law. By M. J. Sethna. With a 
Foreword by Hon. Justice B. J. Wadia. Available of 
G. A. Natesan A Go., Madras. Frke Rs, 4-8. 

A DbSGBXPTXVA CATAX.OOUB Of SaNBI^XT MASV> 
sonxpxs XV THB CUSArOB'S Of7101 LHAAVir 
Tbivavdiiux, 3 Vols. Edited by K. Sambasiva 
Sastri. Published under- the authority of llie 
Government of E. H. The MaharSleof Trava^re. 
How tes Noacs Obxva AftAm Asosa: Wav Tva 
Fiobtxvo IV SVAVOVAX : JapA v-OaxvA^ Faois axto 
P iOTUMS : Four pniaphletB pubUslied by the 
Foreign Affairs Aaiooiation, Tokyo, Japan. 

IvDUvS OwBtVAa. Sty T. S. Ra^pal, k a., llb. 
Advoonte, Ihiithepst, Mysore. 

tm PATicsin; Of Waoiis Act IV oi 1936. By 
Govhidlal D. Shph. N. |t TdjMthi A Co., Bombay. 
Tvai Sirmueoxa at Musxaiis Hr SHHoATmv. By S. A. 

Bxetvi AU India MusUm SMiwatioiud GoiWiaoe, 

■ ■ " 


SoxjBvos fOB TBS CiTissv. By Laaoalot Hogbaa. 
Allen A Unwin, London. 

SruDBvra of Yoga iv Wbst A East. By SWami 
Sivananda Saraswati. MoUlal BanaceidSi, Said- 
mitha St., Lahore. 

Ths Nobtsssk Couvtbibs XV WoBLO Eoovomr. 
Conaul-General for Sweden, Calcutta. 

SncBXSV. Ita Ideals and Institutigli;, By ’Teja 
Singh, N.A. Longmans, Gresn A Co. . 

Abt avd Tbaditiov. By A. K. Baldar. Fublidied 
by lAkshnod Narain Agarwal, Agra, 

CuiauBAt HovBMBVTa XV MooBav IvniA. By Ram 
Praaad Pandeya, x.A. With a foreward by 
Principal P. SeShadri, ir>iA. laAahmi Karain 
Agarwal, Agra. Be. 1. 

SoouL WBLfABB XV Gbbxaw. By Warner Beher. 
TerramaTe Office, Berlin. 


Bbubw XV Hivpuxsif. (Tamil.) By 8. Ealyana- 
Bundaiw PiUai. Caxton Preaa, Madras 
All bblovo to ovb oastb. (Taoi0.) By P» Raiha* 
swami. Bavfc^agapeaohtttBlayain, Madxaa. 

Gampbi : An BWW FragxSent* By M. Sri Rama MHiiti. 

Grace A Oo., Pttblishefs, Wisisiiagaiam, 

BfUiAVi XV 'MkXiAVA, ; 


Sbs IV Mabbxbxx Xavb. 

T, Werner Liurie Ltd., Lof^on. 
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Hyderabad 

THB OBMANIA UNIVERSITY 
The report of the Osmania Univeraity 
for the year ^^44 Fasli shows that it 
foliows the policy of affording opportunities 
tp members of the staff to go to Europe 
for higher study or research. There is 
a permanent University Loan Fund of 
Be. 26,000, out of which loans are granted 
to members of the staff for the purpose 
and applications for study leave in Europe 
are always favourably considered. The 
members of the staff are also deputed to 
attend important scientific or literary con¬ 
ferences in India. The total number of 
students in all the Faculties of the Univer¬ 
sity at the end of the year was 1879 
which showed an increase of just 100 over 
the previous year’s figure. 

HYDBBABAD MERCHANTS 
To safeguard their trade and interestst 
the merchants of Hyderabad city have 
formed an association, called the Hyderabad 
Trade Association, under the presidentship 
of Mr. G. Ragbonatbmull, a local banker. 
At a meetings held for the purpose, a 
provisional committee was appointed with 
Mr. Mohamed Aypob as secretary^ Dr. 
N. P. Mafaendra as joint secretary and 
Hasan as treasurer. 

MONEY-LENDERS 
Hyderabad Money-lenders’ Begula- 
wni, it is understood, be enforced in 
the J^isam's Dominions together with the 

Alienation Regulation which has so 
j^ lbeen applied in only two districts, 
Osmanabad and Aurangabad. 

eerviM of Mr. W. V. Grigson. 

■ ' Jul^lpq^, ay^ 

as Revenda MJiiisliiif.. 


My^ote 

THE MYSORE BUDGET ^ 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, 
addressing the Budget Session of the 
Mysore Bepresentative Assembly on June 
10, made a survey of the activities of 
the various Departments of the Govern¬ 
ment and said: 

By lavish expenditure on irrigation, 
oommunioatioDS and agriculture, and by a 
lenient policy in respect of taxation, they 
have endeavoured to put money in the 
pocket of the ryot. 

“ By a similar policy in respect of 
drinking water, electric lighting, medical 
relief and rural reconstruction in general, 
they have added to his amenities. 

** Education has expanded till it has 
reached a figure at which it consumes 
nearly a quarter of the taxation revenue.” 

The budget for the year ending June 
80, 1989 provides for various new develop¬ 
ment schemes, including irrigation, eleotri- 
city supply and industries. Funds are 
allotted for the opening of more middle 
schools and vocational schools. 

The Dewan reiterated the plea for the 
total abolition of ^ subsidy paid by 

the State to the Government of India. 

THE MYSORE REFORMS COMMITS 
The Government of Mysore have appointed 
the Constitution Committee with the 
direction that the Committee should 
examine the deiurabiliiy of further 
constitutional reforms in Mysore State in 
keeping with the pr<^res8 made by represen¬ 
tative institntmns in ^ State up to 
iike present day, tibe peoffliar conditions 
v^hteh fditaiit io Mysore and the need to 
...demanda.:: 

way of demoorathfiag the adniinifftraliitm 
'kaiser ' 
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Baroda 

H, H. THE GABKWAR*S BULB 

Thr 64th anoiversary of the aooession of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Gaekwar 
was celebrated with great enthasiasm 
throughout the State. All offices, schools, 
Government and public institutions in the 
State were closed. The day was announced 
with the firing of 21 guns by the State 
artillery, and the salute was followed by 
the grand ceremonial parade in which all 
units of the State Army joined. Mass 
prayers were held at the principal places 
of worship after which puja of the Boyal 
Throne and Boyal emblems was performed. 
The destitute and poor were fed at the 
leading State dharmaaaloB* 500 leading 
citizens and officers attended a garden 
party given by Sir V. T. Erishnamachariar 
on the lawns of the Nazarbagh Palace. 

FBUIT EXHIBITION 

Gujarat is well situated for fruit 
culture and its large urban population 
provides a good scope for organising fruit 
farms,’' observed Sir V. T. Erishnama* 
chariar, the Dewan of Baroda, declaring 
open the Second All-Baroda Fruit 
and Horticultural Exhibition at the 
Nyayamandir Hall in Baroda, on the morn* 
ing of June 11 in the presence of a large 
gathering including many women. 

The State had, continued the Dewan, 
increased the number of farms, organised 
schemes of distribution of improved seeds 
and mafkc^ing of produce and had added 
the propagsmda staff to bring the 
oulttvatoES in direct tonoii with the 
activities of the Agrlcultiural Department, 
The ExMbition is {proving very popular 
and Js att^^ng every day large nnimfaer 
of visitors froi^ the, city nad outside* , 


Travaneore 

THE ^ 

lu j;»iir8uauoe of the ^ Tiravsneore 
Goverument’s declared policy of mayng 
liberal concessions to membe of the- 
back ward com muilties so as to amdiorate 
their condition, 246 acres of land were 
assigned during the last offioiai year to 
418 Harijan applicants as against 46 
acres to 95 applicants in the previous 
year. The Governmeut have noted with 
satisfaction this marked increase in the 
area of land assigned to the iandless 
backward communities is attributable 
to the new orientation envisaged 
in the temple entry proclamatioHi^ • and 
have directed the Land Bevenue and 
Income-tax Commissioner to see ^at 
Government’s policy in the matter is 
liberally carried out. 

TIMBER CULTURE IN TRAVANCJORE 

In view of the fact that there is plenty 
of timber in the Travancore State and 
that the strength of ordinary timber can 
be increased by special treatment* the 
Government on the advice of Mr. Eamesam, 
the new Timber Expert and Director 
of Development, have decided that as 
an experimental measure a mils of road 
in Trivandrum and a mile in Nagercoil 
should be surfaced with pressure-treated 
wood blocks. The Public Worhs Depart¬ 
ment will carry out the scheme in consul¬ 
tation with the Director of Development. 

THE TRAVANCOBB UNIVERSITY 

A donation of Bs. 1 lakh to the 
Travancore University is anhounoed by 
the management of the Eannan Devan 
Hills Produce Company, The interest on 
this donation IS to be utilised any 
tec^ologioal development . which the 
Travancore University may decide n]^n, 


INDIAN STATSs 
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BhopM 

BAKDIT NEHRU AND BHOPAL 

Xu a receafc statement issued on the 
eyd of his departure to Europe Pandit 
Jawabarlal Nehru criticised the conditions 
prevailing in some Indian States and 
draw particular attention to the restrictions 
imposed on the political activity of the 
people of Bhopal and the absence of 
civil liberty in the state. He pointed to 
the disabilities of the press and the 
restrictions on the freedom of association, 
as marks of feudalism in a modern state. 

The Publicity Officer of the Bholpur 
State in a statement issued soon after, 
refutes the allegations and attributes 
them to misunderstanding of the actual 
conditions. He denies there is any 
coercion or restriction on the freedom of 
press or person in the state: 

The Qovsromsat of Bhopal with a foU sanso of 
responaibiUty, have no hesitation in deolarins that 
the people of the State do enjoy oomplete uberty 
as regards assooiation, assemblage and expression 
of Views within the law, but such rights and 
Ubsrties do not grant lioenoe to oreate ill-will and 
bitterness between the various seotioos of the 
•nbieots or to preaoh violenoe or breaking of law. 
Suon liberty is rightly kept under control in aU 
eiVtttsed Qbvernmeots in^e world, induding the 
various provinoid Ooverhinents in British India 
itsslf. 


Cochin 

COCHIN CONSTITUTION ACT 

The Government of His Highness "the 
Maharaja of Cochin have jnst issued a 
new Act—the Government of Cochin Act 
—promulgated by His Highness on June 17. 

Under the Act, certain departments 
pertaining to rural development—Agricul¬ 
ture, Ayurveda, Co-operation, Panchayats, 
Public Health, Uplift of the Depressed 
Classes and Development of Cottage 
Industries—are to be made over to an 
elected Minister, answerable to the legis¬ 
lature for the administration of these 
departments, the idea being that, so far 
as these are concerned, the State will 
enjoy responsible government. 

The Act follows in the main the provi¬ 
sions of the Government of India Act, 
1986. It embodies the main principles, 
leaving details to be laid down by rules of 
which the drst set is appended to the Act. 

The Chief Court becomes a High Court 
and the Act lays down the provisions govern¬ 
ing its status and powers. 

Kashmir 

KASHMIR DHAHMABTH COUNCIL 


Pandit N^hru in his rejoinder expresses 
gratitude to the Bhopal Government for 
this answer and says that it is diffioult 
to say from the reading of it how far 
tSere is freedom of association, expression 
of opinion and the press in Bhopal 
at present. 

Hhe test of eivtt liberty is ]iow Isr or^eiem of 
liif psmdtM. 1 ihotild hke to 

: 'Sow. ^ Mftere stead .la.. thti' nspeot. The 
t»0fM 0^^^^ by the 

s«{iM» 4^ of cawaalaatioos oenyiag 

’ the . :abwKioe «€ restcib*^ 

aora; ^ lor this work aad^^^^m 

ftSS ''sinim ai n w r g| i i j ^ ' ..';ei!bi^ ' lar 

k suked,: no 

ia n ^ ^ b aeU w ard a sa i 

aatTi^ iasttis whioh ito Btats »ilMa|il 


His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir 
has reorganized the Dharmarth Council. 
Wazir Tej Ram has been appointed president 
of the Counoil, Pandit Amar Nath and 
Lt. Col. Baldev Singh members, and Pundit 
Thakar Das secretary and officer-in-charge 
of the Dharmarth Department. 

SScar 

BOJULAR COUNCIL BOB SIBAR 
It Is Understood that pending Uie 
settlement of the Jaipor-SIkar dispute, the 
Him fiaja of Sikar has tSanSsted the 
Tioeroy as the Crown Representative, to 
entrust the admihistratioa of S^ar to a 
popnlmr Conncdl appointed hiHu 



INDIANS OVERSEAS 








k»ulli Africa 


Br. Gudiuia 


NATAL INDIAN C0NQR188 
At a reception given in honour of 
India’s Agent-General In South Africa, 
Mr. Bama Bao, at the Orient Club 
Durban on May 23 the President of 
the Natal Indian Congress strongly 
repudiated the rumour that the Congress 
favoured a non-European united front. 
He stated that only the smallest minority 
supported the proposal. The supporters 
of the united front movement, he added, 
stated that their object was not a united 
front of non-Europeans against the 
Europeans but a united front of all 
section of the South African nation 
including Europeans, based on goodwill. 
They indicated, however, that the 
present trend of the Union Government 
legislation in discriminating between the 
Europeans on the one hand and non- 
Europeans on the other contained the 
inherent danger of non-European sections 
combining to protect their common 
interests. The Union Government, there¬ 
fore, had the remedy in their own hands. 

Malaya 

BMIORATION TO MALAYA 
The Ckizette of India tknnonn^: “Where¬ 
as, it app^s thsbt the number of onskilled 
Indian lalmurere now ih^^^M^ is 

in excess of the present requirements of 
indnstry and the oontinnanoe of emigration 
to those States n therefore undesirable, 
the Central Government in exercise of 
poirece conferred by Section 1 of Section 
18 of . the Indian Emigrattsn Act of*198g 
is. pleased to prohibit with efitect from 
Julie 18 411 persouB emigisa^g from the 
tefirftnries' the administration of 

the-provinoial Qovernment’of Madras to 
&e FsdmtM l^aya 

States, etCty for purpose of uhshined work.” 


■INDIASf:'i3lif#aN ^ 

Beferring to the Indian oentehai^ in 
British Guiana, Deenabandhu C. F, Andrews 
writes in the Modem jRet>icte; \ 

“Hi is a great happiness to me to refaM^ 
that the Indian Community has become 
splendidly united. There is practically no 
communal tension and there If an ardent 
and deep devotion to the motherland. In 
the course of time, there can be little 
doubt that leading Indians will gain more 
and more prominence in their new West 
Indian home. A sincere and friendly spirit 
has grown up between the American N^ro 
population and the Indian immigrants. 
There is also a very kindly feeling between 
the East Indians and the Chinese* The 
latter are well-educated and well-organked, 
and they invite leading Indians at all 
times to their own festivities. 

There is however one side where, immense 
improvement might be made, nami^y, in 
the education of Indian girls. There aye 
good opportunities offered, but a dearth 
of trained teachers. 

Among the American Negro population, 
and among the Chinese, the |^oportlon 
of girls who are educated is much .higber 
than among the Indian population^ There¬ 
fore, it has become the greatest need of 
all to-day to remedy this defect.” 

Zanzibar 

ZANZIBAR OIiOVBS 
The export of Zanzibar cloves fell 
from 205,687 cwts, in 198ft to 121,126 
owts. in 1987 due j^ripcipally to thp 
Indian boycott and uncertain trade 
conditions. 

of the Protectorate cdnsideiably, wbEtob fell 
from 8801,286 in 198ft to 8668,258 in 1287* 
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THE KENYA HIGHLANDS 
orerseas questioas have given more 
oanse for concern than the question of 
the Kenya Highlands. It has been a 
anbjeot of vexed controversy both in 
l^nya and in India. Mr. Sastri once said 
Kenya lost: all is lost.** And no wonder 
that a special Indian delegation came 
to India from the East African Indian 
Congress with a view to educating Indian 
opinion on this single grave issue 
of the exclusion of Indians and Natives 
from the Highlands. It is curious, 
the Colonial office which has so often 
proclaimed the paramountcy of native 
interests, should now attempt to give 
statutory sanction to the obviously unfair 
demand^ of the Europeans. Mr. C. F. 
Andrews has called attention to the 
gravity of the situation in a timely state¬ 
ment to the press, The issue, he says, 
WM oa« of the graveet importaaoe beoauee if an 
Order inOouAeil is passed re se rv ing 16,000 square 
miles in the Kenya Highlands in perpetuity for 
EuroptMms, permanent iojtBitioe would be done not 
only to the Indiaa oommuoity but also to indigenous 
Afnoans who will thus be shut out for ever ^m 
the fllost healthy and 9e^le part of Kenya. 

He adds i 

Ever shkoe the Kenya oonversatioDs in 1920, 
n^rly 10^)00 square miles had been reserved for 
Btuopeaiis under the Oovemot's veto but that was 
qnite diEwent from an Order in Oounoil. Under 
the Morris Oerter Oommisaion of 1924-$S it had been 
pfOiOied to add 6,000 more square miles of fwtUe 
tsvntbry to the tea thousand already reserved for 
Kne i p ee ns . Now it seemed an effbrt wtntld be milb 
to jeserve 16,000 square mUee in ell not fnerehr 
under the Ooventor*e veto but aleo by en Oi^sr lh 
ObuiMlI whi^ win meiBB the whoto matter dnel. 

The Order-in-CounoU will have the effect 
of converting what is an administndiive 
lioto a ntatntory restriction and it is the 
of the GbverniOent of India to warn 
- Iff'Keh^*' not to embaiit 

lA imfllt 'h oottne of wanton q^atien 
and dofRifHikg ie^ta^im aaid 

ordaiA whirik thd righto of 

Mod Mdmoea.'' 


General 

INDIES CLAIM f«B 

There is much food for thought and 
reflection in the report of Mr. Seth Govind 
Das on the problems of Indians in East 
and South Africa,'* comments the Sunday 
ExpresSt Johannesburg. 

Mr. Das, who is a member of the 
All-India Congress Committee and of the 
Central Legislative Assembly, recently visited 
East and South Africa, and he has presented, 
to the Indian National Congress, Haripura 
a document entitled '*Oar Brethren in 
Africa.” Mr. Das says: 

Few Xudiuii, have enough knowledge of 
Africa and her people. It oomd with equal truth 
be stated that moet South Afnoans know remarkably 
little about India. Yet India, with an area 
approximating to that of Africa, south of the 
Congo border, contains 354,000,000 people. 

But while there is talk of restoring 
colonies to Germany, nobody in authority 
seems seriously to consider India's claim 
for colonies. India has greater, far 
greater, pressure of population on her 
land than Germany or Italy, or even Japan. 

The Bt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, who 
was India's Agent-General in the Union, 
has recently written : 

We an over Mwee hundred ndUipoa hi this 
country; if eight nlllioiis of people niiiMa have 
an outlet, as4^^ if they find eatiriQOtM vast 

unoccupied spaoes all over the world, mod Imep 
them alt to thsmsalves and coop up the JHim 
hundred mifiknis within the limits of India and 
say to them: * Yon have no outlet, but you are 
equal partners in the Enifdfe nsverthetoas*—4hat 
is a propoaitioii to whirii it is very hard Ibr ua 
to aassat. 

But it is impossible to escape the fact 
that Indksts have played an important 
part in the development of Bari^ Africa, 
and the Indian Ydgimenta helped to conquer 
Berman Bast iiirioa Ip rixe Great 

reason wfl^ some ei l^ese tr^io ^^aces 
: ip:',hi. 

^ he nlpM te asust I«i|a in 


TH^ POSITION OF THE SPEAKER 
There has of late been some controversy 
in India in regard to the position of the 
Speaker in onr legislatures. The con¬ 
sensus of opinion is doubtless in favour 
of the British convention, whereby 
the speaker of the House of Oommons has beea 
regarded as a wholly disinterested and impartial 
moderator, unidentified with any party organi¬ 
sation or movement, inside or out*side the body 
over which he presides. 

But there are some who favour the 
American example where the Speaker is 
frankly a partisan. Mr. S. Satyamurti, 
M.L.A., writing in the Harijan examines the 
position of the Speaker in the light of 


lines with the pubUo recwgnltfott of bls'ifnjpartil^Uiy 
In proportion as the SpMkw m 

the strength of his position was enhanoe4^ 
today the occupant of the Ohair is- m {^warfh! 
as he is impartial. 

The Speaker’s functions 'are, to^ a 
extent, of a judicial obaracter, as be has 
to administer the rules and hold the 
scales evenly between various pavtlea aii4' 
interests in the House. He can scarcely be 
expected to perform bis funotions to the 
satisfaction of the members an# |>artieSi if 
.he is an open partisan, or, at any rate, is 
open to be attacked as interested in one of 
the parties. He, like Oaeser’s wife, nitist 
be above suspicion. 


history and supports the British tradition 
which has grown out of the wisdom and 
experience of centuries of Parliamentary 
Government. 


For the proper conduct of debate in a Legislative 
Asaembly, a Speaker with power to enforce the 
rules of procedure and to maintain discipline is 
absolutely essential. It is only to the extent to 
which all parties and members in tbs House 
have confideuce *in the Speaker ttiat they will 
bestow willing obedience to his orders and make 
it possible for him to carry them out. ThS 

sffloaoy of all rales of pipoedure and the smooth 
wotking in any legislative. machine depend bn the 
exiatenoe of a general willingness on the part of 
the members of the Leg^lature. to nHow the 
machinery to work. In the absenoe of such 

willingness the wotkihg of the machine can easily 

be made to look away and, in sohie cSses it 
may even be brought to a standstill. If a 

Spsafcer eontinoes to owe allsgiahoe to one of 
parties in the House* the members of the 
other parses have a tendiimey to provok^^ quarrels 
and Ml^( ldm into contempt* aad^ ^ his 
anthofity, elAoienoy and d%it|ty beooine reduosd. 
In other words* the aidhx^^^ eflUdeney and 
dignity of the Speaker are baaed upon his 
repatatioh for absolute integrity dad Impaftiatity. 
In IM. said Hitt the 

prestige sdiieh la aita^ to the offloe of the 

Bpealmr bee been evolved on praotioally paraUol 


It is not suffloient for the Speaker merely to 
be impartial; it is also neosssary that others 
should believe and treat him as impartial, and that he 
should evoke the confidence of the House in his 
impartiality and show, by bis conduct of aloofness 
from political activities and parties, that he Is 
entitle to the oonfideooe of the honse. 

In India the Legislatative AesembliSe 
have now existed for a sufficiently long 
time to have created the tradition,/limnaf 
to that of the House of ^ 

Mr. Satyamurti aptly quotes the nuthority 
of the late Vithalbbai Patel, who said at 
the time of his election on 24th August 
1925: 

In the diiohsrge of my duties I shall, I assure 
you, observe strict impartiality in dealing with 
all seotions of the House, irrespective of party 
coa|ideratkms. From ibis moment, I cease to be a 
partymsn. I belong to no party, I belong to all 
parties. 1 belong to all of you. And Xhope and trust* 
my Hon, friend the Leader of the Swaraj Party will 
take hnmediate steps to absolve me firom siU 
obligations oLa Swarajist Ifanber of this Honse, 

H, Indeed, it*hse not bm done by impUoarion 
in conseqnenoe of my dteotibn m t^ 

That is « wholasomo eonvantion whidh • 
one should like to bee obseihr^d in sll bnr 
Ijegiala toiw. i n - 
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!PHB SIKH GURUS 

^ol; tDeja Singh oon tributes an 
iniprming article to the current number 
hf Pmbuddha Bharata on “ Sikhism.** 
$he founders of the Sikh religion or the 
Gurus as they are called aimed, in the 
lUprds of Joseph Cunningham, **at 
emandpation from priest craft and from 
the grossnesB of idolatry and polytheism. 
They perfected forms of dissent rather than 
planted the germs of nations, and their 
sects remain in this way as they left 
them.** It was reserved for (Guru) Nanak 
to perceive the true principles of reform, 
and to lay those foundations which enabled 
his successor (Guru) Govind (Singh) to 
fire the minds of hie countrymen with a 
new nationality and to give practical 
Effect tq the doctrine that the lowest is 
equal to the highest, in race as in creed, 
in political rights as in religious hopes.'* 
Guru Nanhk (1469-1589) the founder of 
Sikhism and the first of the ten Gurus 
began his rdigion by proclaiming that 
god is one* 

By adopting tbe vemaoulsr of the oountiy for 
relinooa purposes, NckOSik roused the national 
sentiment of the people. It was atrengthened by 
the oommunity of thought and ideal, realized in 
the oqngregatiooal singly of the same religious 
hymns. He otginised eunpatf of people wherever 
he wmt. These $angai$ linked up the people with 
themsslves and with th^ Guru as the centre of 
tl^ orgahisatioii;, 

$be writer recounts the doings of the 
oDier Ourns in farthering the cause of 


Bikhium: 

^ gave them a aeparite aoiipt, wMoh 

miidd tnalBe them iedependant of the priestly ohas. 

Steij'llta Inrtliav tMngtSsS the aya^ hy 
aSfvder missiOfisrles oaiUed uiafseiidu, and 
hr ^ a oentret ndlylag |ik^ AtnHiier. 

^ QoUaa-^irianyN^ 

in' ||av. Graatb,. .oommd,hhh.vJi ..'tha^ 
muk' 'miply'fbr' rihgton. In it he Iholftded tlie 
^ wimii'widiBHntf .end MajwadeaiaorarSfc tiiHh:' 

.gduBBik Itfiiriim liifito 

^uaist moat of whom wsva ontouehalilea 


ETHICS OF THE BffiDDHA 


Writing in the Ceylon Daily News Vesok 
Number^ Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Spalding 
Professor of Eastern Religions at Oxford, 
observes that in the confusion caused by 
tbe co-existence of sublime idealism and 
gross superstition, many wandering preach¬ 
ers proclaimed the boldest paradoxes 
and sometimes professed atheism. 

Buddha addrezeed himeelf to all the free and 
critical minds who were not only confused by 
the conflicting opinions, but felt that they had no 
need of reliemn, men to whom God was no more 
than a word and religion an anachronism. He 
tried to guide all such minds by placing before 
them the absoluteness of the ethical obligation. 
Through leading a life of self-oontroi, sympathy 
and love, we effect a self-transformation which 
takes up to our goal. This path is open to all, 
men and women, high and low. 

Proceeding the writer observes that the 
supremacy of the ethical is the clue to 
the teaching of Buddha. It is clearly 
visible in his life and thought. The 
opening words of bis first sermon to the 
five monks relate to the avoiding of the 
extremes of self-indulgence, which is low 
and vnigar, and self mortification, which 
is crazy and fantastic. 

After wi^og the « rsgardiiig the exag- 
garaled value attribute to austentisa, Buddha 
dsfiiiM the ijala^ or the eightfold pesh. 

And only latsr doss he anunoiats the four truths 
of the natose ot snllMng. ite or^, its oessatloa 
and the msthqid of roedhing it. His sixth woavert^ 
Ta^ is ppproaehed in a dightly dlBersat way, 
prohaMy bsoauae he wee aleyipiin* After treellng 
of i]M»el duties, daeiies and tbdr rsnuneietioxi, 
the Ibur tenths are enunoiated. *^Gvsn as the 
great ocean her only one teste, the tests of salt, 
so hes this doetriiie and disoipliiie only one taste 
bl jtdrviiM,'V Buddha diseouxagad all metaphyaioal 
■peculation about the inotive and meaning of the 
uSdveres, tenlDe eneh mieetioae saemed to ba ureievant 
to hte whsoM of seivat^ 

. $he truths laid down by Buddha about 
tbo world and the sdnl are niotiyed hgf 
his interest in the ethical life. 

-- llefiaei'jad^^ 

mi^ ha ■Sid te anm np Buddhari mttapiiyilai. . 
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THE DICTATORSHIP OP THE 
COEQBESS 

The Gongrees has now taken up the task 
of national reconstruotion. It can ho longer 
be content with the old objeotiye—the task 
of destroying foreign domination. But re- 
oonstrnotion needs leadership and discipline 
among the ranks, That, says Mr. Ghalapathi 
Ban in the Triveni for June, has 
necessitated a sort of dictatorship and the 
Gongross has already been accused of 
acquiring a Fascist mentality. But 
Mr. Rau is not scared by the growth of 
a Fascist dictatorship in the country. 
Indeed, he feels there is need for some 
such discipline. Let it be remembered, 
be saySf 

that Italian Fasoism may be a sio against the 
world but not against the Italian nation; and 
apart from Mussolini and his one-man tyranny, 
Fascism stands for a certain discipline for an 
interim order. Nobody can deny that the Congrass 
needs this order, this discipline, this Fascist phase. 
It has long ceased to be the debating club of a 
coterie, it is no longer led by petticoat politicians. 
It is a mass organization with a large pyramidal base, 
with vast provincial bruiobes, and an apex of 
vigilant leaders at the top. It is necessary to 
maintain perfect cohesion, if the Conjjress were not 
to fisU into cliques, as its enemies desire. It must 
courageously conscript the people, if it were not to 
be a cobweb of political spiders. When its task 
will be done, then will be the time for it to 
inaugurate a real and the democratic mocess, or, 
if it likes, to vaaish into the limbo of history. A 
certain regimentation of opinion of drilling and 
ordering and etandardication of patriotism, a 
barrack-room discipline are the due prehminarjes for 
any kind of organisation to undertake the vast, 
perplexing teeponsihdities of narion-building. Tlmre 
Is no shsSne in a Fascist phase, as long as it is a 
phase, and nobody need .»y at it. It is the only 
answer to the dissipitated nai onal ism of otir 
preeent day trayail, aud it is not a paere panicky 
idea to eay that even coloured shirt politics 
may he neoess^ fpr this phase. Coloured shirte 
w^ do more thiui bring a sartorial smartness. 
They will ginger up aa&nal morale. They will 
rouse the slohpitig miUtanoy of the people. When 
theee will be aerated, «uni^ wUl be aekieved, and 
even ths goc^wili of Great BrHiin wiU^ aohieved. 

How are the foroee balamoed in the 
CoogreBst There are leaders in the 
Ckmgi^B as distinot in tempentment as in 
theif ideology, Mr. Bati's choraoteriBatiim 


Subhne. fioee if a godalist with a p e rf iir w e 
for the Fseoisi prooeis. Jaiimhaiilia't 
alternately ,util|tarte sad Utopian, 
with .ebeptleism and a 

Dr. Tattkbhi is sBU a -WMii 

the only, vital creed is Oaxi&ip: Ip its 
entirety. Patel-e le a eonstruorive ff^us, ilmiigli 
he is Stitt ^ dr^mdox sgHator vriitt a tikta 
agrarian revolts. To Aohaiya Kripalinl Cfiodhte 
is the sacred text, th^ he adds a Bhavihii 
posteoript of his own, Saroiini Peyl is ytitt pB 
gnomic as Sappho, as vivaoiocsi as Madmiie 4# 
StaeL The Gongram Premier are^ to age 
fashionable nomenclature of the dmr, 

The Sooialiste swear by Dos OopM * the 
of class war.* Besides, the Con^miii, Uke^^ 

Ark, consists of every species of patriot. It is 
necessary, almost inevitable. Botr for the tbrie, 
they are all united by the preeenee Of the common 
enemy, British Imperialism, and by a oonunon 
method, which is non-violence, and united also by 
the unique leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 

Then there is Mr^ M. N. Boy, at one 
time dreaded 'las the red star of Sttpsia:'* 
But he has now settled down ag **a 
oonsiatent and imaginative exponent of 
constructive nationalism.'* He bae eppe 
to think of the country first* and a 
Utopia next. 
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THE ESSENCE OP THE GITA 
** There are books whioh have a perennial 
merest round about them, which retain 
their intrinsic value all through the ages. 
The Gita is one of them. It stands pre¬ 
eminent among the mighty works of the 
Past, because of its universal appeal. The 
Qita is not a sectarian book—it does not 
satisfy the needs of any particular era. 
it deals with the broad problems of life 
and it therefore remains a book for all 
ages," writes Mr. Matilal Das in the 
April number of the Calcutta Review. 
Like Arjuna before the great Eurukshetra 
fight, we also feel confused as to what 
our duty is. Our weary soul seeks for a 
guide—our heart wants a sure line of 
work, and the Qita gives solace with its 
invaluable teaching about duty. Says 
Mr. Das:— 


The fundameDtal teaohiag of the Qita is one of 
dependence to the soul of the universe. The 
Gita does not question the ultimate Reality, but 
it aooepto that behind the phenomenal world— 
there is a power ; there is an intelligenoe, which 
governs this world. From the highest metaphysical 
point of view—this is an unknowable impersonal 
Xteality, but the Gita advises us to adhere to 
the personal aspect of this eternal principle, for 
weak and j^rail human creatures as we are, it is 
not easy and wise for us to fix our mind on 
the unmanifest. 

The Gita says :-i~Bttt they who fix their attention 
on the Absolute and impersonal find greater 
diffioul^es, for it is really bard for those who 
poasess a body, to realise God as a formless 
being. 


It therefore adviaes us to give our love and 
devnt^on to the Reality in its mamfiMt aspect of 
beanty and glory as the Porushottaina^the Lord 
Mid oreator of the univine. If we oiin devote 
mihiilvio heart and soul to the Lord,- all our fils 
eone to an end We live in the bliss and 
beoedieltoo, ^ a serene peaesful life. Kothiog 
(Nin oan worry us. 

' . 

OA Btahma^l^a' or the Imowle^ of Gbd, eaye 


that the world divulge the most Mdden truth to 
him as he was his devoted friend and this is 
the noble utterance that comes for the solac^ of 
the world. Dedicate thyself to me. worship 
me, sacrifice all for me and bow down to me 
and thou ehalt surely come to me. Verily do T give 
thee my solemn wo^d, for thou art my beloved. ** 
This is the quintessence of the Upanishadio 
revelations. 

So long we live the earthly life, there is conflict 
of desires and we move on from sensation to 
sensation never knowing peace of mind. Oiur 
selfish desires bind us to the miseries of life. 
When we can transform ourselves by the life and 
love of God—there is at once a great change. 
All that is unholy, all that is materialistic, goes 
off—a spiritual light floods the view and we 
share in the joys of the eternal life. 

The highest message of the Gita lies in its 
harmonious blending of the life forces to 
the noble ideal of God realisation. The 
paths of knowledge, work and devotion 
are in true sense one and the same 
path. On this the writer says ;— 

Whatever path we may follow, we must see 
that it leads to the life in the infinite. Catholic 
and broad are the teachings of the Gita~>for it 
accepts, in its fold all who seek. The Lord 
says that every*one should attain them sooner or 
later by whatever path they follow. 

Mr. Das concludes 

Science is triumphant to-day—mechanics rule 
our lives, but still we want something for the 
heart. The Gita is there to satisy our iateUeotual 
and spiritual cravings. Its demands on you are 
negligible. Ib does not asA for asoeitioism. It says 
—attain peace wherever you are—only be in tune 
witib the infinite. It will bring you harmony, joy 
and peace. The Gita haa no creed—no dogmas, no 
rituals—^it is therefore the beet solace to the 
enlightened modem man. 

The sunlight never explains itself—it comes and 
reveals itseu in its truth and beauty and we wel¬ 
come it. The Gita is like sunlight, It is always 
there in its majesty and glory—its balmy rays vrul 
drive away all our siolmees and ailments, if we 
only fovifo Uiem to dor hemes aiwi hearths. What 
should I care for riches if I get no immortality— 
8^ Maitreyi to the great ifofloeopher Yajnavalsya 
on the eve of hie renimoifiitioiL. This should be 
the real answer of aU who ioffer to-day. 


Bbsoavao Gita. Text in Deyanagart and traoiila- 
tfoh by Dt. Bew ii a in Bnihsh. TooM Rdh. Aa. A 

G. A. NktoaM ^ ^ r 
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AMERICAN MILITARY POLICY 


Aooordiog to a writer in the Political 
Science Quarterly, the concept of the 
nation in arms has become aU>embracing, 
and military policy has come to dominate 
statecraft to such an extent that the 
momentum could not be retarded, much 
less stopped. Even the U. S. A. has 
attempted to promote national security 
through clear-cut definitions of national 
policy, and through isolation based upon 
natural strategic advantage. The Monroe 
doctrine was a shrewdly conceived policy 
of national defence and was not entirely 
based upon an attachment to republican 
institutions. The U. S. A. will fight to 
preserve the territorial and political 
integrity of Canada and Mexico, but will 
not fight for a number of things—the 
right to export arms and ammunition, to 
travel on belligerent ships, to arm our 
merchantmen, to transport munitions in 
American vessels and the like. The 
impulses which produced the neutrality 
laws are powerful and in the best American 
tradition and envisage a policy which 
attempts to solve problems on their 
merits before they became enveloped in 
a fog of prestige. 

Between the Monroe doctrine on the one 
hand and neutrality legislation on the 
other is a vast zone in which American 
policy is vaguely defined, as with reference 
to questions like the open door in the 
Far East, the status of air-craft, both 
military and oommercial in war time and 
numerous problems that will arise with 
any declaration of hoBtilities in Europe or 
the Fmr Ea^. F^ all these it can be 
oontended that national * policies cannot 


THE HINDU ALMANAC ; 

The, April uamber of the Adaiie Iteeieie 
contains an article 6n the ** Hindu 
Almanac by Mr. W. E. van ^ijk, Diteo^ 
tor of the Municipal Museum of Education 
at The Hague. The prinoipal sources bf 
information about the astronoinical con* 
oeptions and numerioal data of the Hindus 
are the Siddhantas, Sanskrit works ih 
verse of great antiquity. Of these the 
** Surya Siddbanta" is important. Mr. Yan 
Wijk writes of this system as follows :— 

The Surya-Siddhanta aooepte the planets-^^snd 
stta aad xnooa are oooBidered planeti'***to move in 
oiroles round the unmoving at iqpaedi vary* 

ing from moment to moment. To explain and 
ealoulate these irregular movomenta It a 

circle, called epicycle, the oentre of which moyea 
along the same oirole as the planet iteetf, /The 
speed at which this oentre moves is unvarying 
and equal to the mean time the planet takM for 
its movement. Round the oiroumfisvenee of tlw 
epioyole moves a second point at oonatsint speed; 
its revolution is completed in the mean period of 
the planet's revolution. There is a differenoa in 
principle between the Ptolemean theory and ihe 
conception of the siddhanta: Ptolemy makes the 
planets revolve in the epicycles ; for thejMdhSntas 
che Epicycles are only a means for calculatifig the 
true places. Moreover, the dimansioiia of the 
epicycles, which are constants in the Almagest, are 
subject to contractions and expansions in the 
course of each revolution in the syst^ of the 
siddhanta. These particulars led Burgess to con* 
jecture an independent original Hindu astronomy. 

A Calendar based on true movemeals 
presupposes an astronomical soieatifio 
system of such a degree of dikolopaieat 
that the results of calculations * footed 
according to that system a^e generally 
believed to be in accordanoe with the 
results of actual observations. The writer 
concludes:— 

Among the Hindus—who as a rule showed them¬ 
selves poor observers—the results obtained by 
calculatioos according to the siddhantee had even 
precedence over actual observatioo ; numerous aro 
the inscriptions stating a certain, grant to have 
been made at the moment of an* eoUpae of the 
moon on days which most oertaiitly must have 
paased without the moon having been eeUpsed. 
An analogous example may be found in the ** pasoal 
Full Moon,*' which, in centuries praeeding Ibn 
Qregorian reformation, sometimee was mosa than 
three days ahead of an aotiml rnomont df Foil 
Moon. 
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I!BAIHING THU HAND 
The May namber of the Aryan Path 
hm M ioterestiog article on ** Training the 
hand*’ from the pen of Dr. L. P. Jacks. The 
snbjeot is mnch diacussed at present in 
India especially after the advent of 
the Wardha Scheme of Edacation. As 
the Wardl^a scheme gives prominence to 
manual training Dr. Jacks' article which 
brings out the inter-dependence of head and 
band-learning is very timely. Until 
mental and moral education is undeipinned 
by a right physical education it will have 
no firm foundation.” Dr. Jack continues: 

A trained and skilful hand on an untrained 
and unskilful body is a most^ unpromising 
combination, indeed 1 think we may say an 
impossible one. If the body as a whole 
is untrained in balance, poise, natural self- 
control,^ the economy of movement and 
energy, if it knows not JioV to breathe, 
to stand, to walk and to co-ordinate the 
action of one part with that of every 
other part, then I do not see how it is 
possible to get good results in the arts, 
the handicrafts or anything else by the 
trainmg of the hand alone. Perhaps we"' 
may begin by training the hand, but if 
we do so we shall find we oahnot get 
very far until we have trained the rest 
of the body to back it up and support 
il If, on the ether hand, we begin by 
triiniog the whole body in the qualities 
mentioned we shall probably find 
that the band will soon participate in 
%e general skill so acquired, become not 
ieisly ready, but yager for skilful work and 
tjAim to it Bpontaneously, This 1 consider 
titlll Imiter heginnihg. In my view the 
of the lines indicated is the 
beginning for all human education 
but of course 
Until menial and morel 
aihioation is unAl^rpimsd by a right phymoal 
edteoatioa^^-Md there are mhny ^ ^^ wroi^ 
kinds—>it will have no firm foundatioiii,*' 


XSDAMIC SOCIALISM 

^Vlslam is a Social polity co-extensive 
with life itself. Its laws are elastic and 
broad enough to meet any exigency of 
of time or situation, without in any way 
disregarding the fundamental troths of 
human nature, as pointed out by the 
Holy Qu-ran ” says Mr. M. Fatehulla Khan 
writing in the June issue of the Islamic 
Review. 

Islam has an evolutionary outlook on 
life and admits the growing complexity 
of social phenomena. Yet it emphasises 
the laws of human nature which are 
immutable. So, whatever its laws of social 
order, political structure, or economic 
development, they have all been so evolved 
as to remain in consonance with human 
nature which is not only unchangeable 
but also universal.” 

:is r.!t Ii« il: i« 

In Islam, a state should be a powerful 
organisation and must be strong enough 
to control all its affairs. Any ideology 
that seeks to destroy the state-control has, 
therefore, no place in the Islamic polity. 
Although class antagonism, such as we 
see to day, did not exist at the time 
Islam was presented to the world, ncnrfy 
thirteen and a half eenturies ago, yet it 
took cognisance of the dangers of organised 
wealth and exploitation of labour.” 

Islam, says the writer, has laid down 
certain definite rules and regulations under 
which distribution of wealth and property 
and the State-oontrol over oertaip matters 
should work, and these may be regarded 
as socialjstic elem^fite i& the politice 
of Islam. 

TiKunar Musavmau. US» by Ahmad gbsA. His 
b^ la iC To of 




j tot i tas ] 


TOPICS FROM PBRICmiCALB 


PRIBINDSHIP IN EDUCATION 


The June number of the New Review 
contains an article under the above 
heading by Mr. T. N. Siqueira who pleads 
for personal friendship between the teacher 
and the taught in the schools and colleges. 
The writer says that a serious and 
concerted attempt should be made to 
personalize education in India to introduce 
the personal factor more largely into the 
relations of students and teachers, by 
making greater contact between them 
inevitable and obligatory—so that the 
greatest weakness of our system, especially 
in the university stage, may be removed, 
and a return made to the ancient and 
rational conception of education.'* 

For providing frequent contacts between 
staff and students, Mr. Siqueira suggests 
the following lines: 


The college should be so organized as to force 
them (the teacher and the pupil) to meet often 
and live together a common life. Each member 
of the staff may be given the care of a few 
students (not more than ten), whom he is to see 
(not interview*—^whioh is too formal) at least 
onoe a week, and help and guide in every sphere 
of their lifd*~to whom, in a word, he is to be a 
tutor or guru aud whose admiration and friendship 
he is to win by what he is and does and says, 
so that When th^ leave coll^ they may oontinue 
to seek his guidance and live by the inspiration 
of the memoi^^ Thus we shall have something 
Uke the tutorial systom in Oxford, where the 
tutor is ostousibiy only a guide to study, but 
oftsn^if he shows hhnself worthy of it—heoomes 
a Mentor of the Undergraduate's private life aud 
thought is w»h> fo)^gu^ links of esteem and 
frlsnasl^ which stretch across the sees and the 


To make tids system essier to work, the tutor 
slieuld hte With the studente in his ches g e o n 
the o^egs^^p^^ in a house or 

iet wtei he is atways aooess^ to th^^ Our 
Igm one large boUding boueM two 

cur tliiie itudsnie, d^fiRSf^ the veiy purpose 

for whioh hoetek are mesWt. . They make it 
faBBOiSlhto for tim to knoW one aUother 

f^diva tegMhers 

where m herdly kooWi (or ehres) whe|ives 


next door. SmaU hooses or blocks, sepstated 

from one another by a Iktle garden, each , Wl^ ,a 
name ehd aMbciatloni of its own and tUidir thj 
personal care of an esteemed laember pf the: shsff 
who lives there with hiS pupaS'-^thsie art the 
ideal to be aiined at, in q^fte greater cost in 
space end money. 

TcMLobing is an a4»imilaHon of the pnpti 
to the teacher by a prooow of like 
magnetic attraction. Since this attraoticfn 
must be voluntary, the tiaober has to 

deserve it. The writer says: 

To attract the pupil bo tmi^te hte thb tSf ObW 
must be known to the pupil-^^he must; allow^^ 
young naturally critical but herQ*worshkMplng 
persouality to see realized ioi him its 1 

the pupil should find solved hi' his tesiehe|r his 

own perhaps unoonfeased problems i he shogiit srs 
in his teacher the intelleotual, mora^^ 
religious, social qualities which he <x»wideini #or$^ 
possessing. Once he aokuowledges his ttaohW)« iS 
worthy of being his puru, his education-is SSWSIe. 
The contact of mind with mind, of heart with 
heart—which Mr. Andrews called friendshlp^-^^will 
then follow in the classroom mors formally and 
respectfully, on the playground and in jralki end 
debates and tea-parties more intimately and on 
less unequal terms, the one ooihpletiiig end 
confirming the results of the othw. It M onhir 
thus that auy true education can be impirted. 
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THE FILM IN EDUCATION 
'*Wbile it is true that Cinema can 
hate a bad influence over man, its advan¬ 
tages as an aid to education outweigh 
the defects and disadvantages*’ says Mr. 
Kamalakant Mookerjee writing in the 
IHidian Journal of Education, Writing on 
the conditions in India Mr. Mookerjee 


says:— 

Filnoi M inttrumexis of edaoation have not yet 
been praetioally introduced in India, owing to 
varioue diffloultiee the foremost of which is this 


that most of our schools cannot even purchase 
an Spidisoope or a Magic lantern, and they 
cannot possess educational films of their own. 
Secondly, though their value is inestimable it 
has not been quite realised yet except by a few 


progressive and modern educationists and 
psychologists. Hence, there is the lack of proper 
organisation owing to the ignorance of the masses 
and the want of suMcient culture and education 
amongst most of our parents and guardians. 
But considering the utility of such a means of 
practical education, as indicated above, it is 
absolutely essential that special films should be 
prepared for - educational purposes and mainly 
suiBng the requirements of our children, as the 
malcsnty shown in the public cinemas are definitely 
bad. There must be a huge organisation for 
ownTing on this scheme of work. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that there is 
a growing recognition of the utility of such a 
cohstmonve programme of . work and let os hope 
that in oouree of a very ehort time educational 
lUme dealing with topice on Hietory, Geography, 
Boienee,' Nature Study and even literature will 
be In^mduoed in our schools and welcomed by 
the autboritiM for giving them a fair trial,' for 
certainly they can be regarded as excellent means 
lor hnparting lessons.' For practieal purposes the 
may be done with a 16 M. M. motioof 
ptottus camera with doeC not require any high 
d s j pee of technical skill to handle et, and it is 
also Jsirly eeooomioal to maintain. This equip, 
mont, of course, only makes eileiit pictnres which 
to ill the average eobool can hope to achieve, 
liiil when the children will be required to learn 
tom varioue speech par^ the sound flkne will 


Sli# time will come when flims will be 
s greater part in the edueation of 
life will then be less 
lining, more interesting 

an^ important in tbe 

mattet nf o&iid ednoalion. 


HINDU SAM8KARAS 

“ The purpose of the Hindu Samskaras” 
is the title of an informing article by 
Dr. Raj Bali Pandey in the latest issue 
of the Journal of the Benares 'Hindu 
University. Most of the Samskaras are 
becoming defunct now. But by making 
tbe Samskaras or ceremonies compulsory, 
the ancient Hindu Sociologists aimed at 
evolving a type of humanity uniform in 
culture and character and having the 
same ideal in life. Dr. Pandey says :— 

Spiritualism is a chief feature of Hinduism and 
every phase of Hindu religion is tinctured with 
it. This general outlook of tbe Hindus transform* 
ed the Samskaras into a spiritual Sadhana. The 
spiritual purpose and stgnifioanoe of the Samskaras 
oannot be given an open demonstration, nor can it 
be evidenced with paper documents. It is the 
experience of those who have received the sacraments. 

The Samskaras served a mean between the 
Mcetio and materialistic conception of the body. 
The advocates of tbe first school try to worship 
the spirit while discarding the body an absurd 
procedure in the world of elements. The 
upholders of the second view do not go beyond 
the body and deny the spiritual aspect of man*s 
life, and therefore they are deprived of that 
peace and joy that are nestled in the calm 
recesses of the Spirit. It was the businese of 
the Samskaras to make the body a valuable 
possession, a thing not to be discarded, hut 
made holy, a thing to be sanctified, so that it 
might be a fitting instrument of the spiritual 
intelligcnoe embodied in it. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Tbs HmptJ Womsk's Eights to FnoniETT Act. 
By N. N. Pandia. [The Bombay Imw Journal, 
June 1938.] 


A SuavBT ot Childhood Bduoation xh Iwdia. 
By X>r. Satyananda Boy, ic.a. [Indian Jonnud of 
Education, May 1988.] 


Ibdu's Bsfbkdbbob ox SxKoapoBS. By Alfred 
E. Pieres. [TheNewBeview, June 1988,] 

MaaaTxa Gaxdxi Mxm Hikdh Thanmox. By 
Babindrana^ Bose. [Prabuddha Bhiwaiab 
June 1988.3 


Ax IXDXAX MaVBXXXTV ox TEX 18th CaXTUBTv By 
Dr. D. O. Sacoar, [llodem Boiriow, Joim 1988. ] 
Thb Pxboxss o» BxixoaiitoaTiox xx 
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LORD ZETLAND ON FEDERATION 

An important statement respecting 
Federation was made by Lord Zetland at 
the Bombay Dinner in London on May 27. 
Lord Zetland said: 

There are, I know, oritioisme of the federal 
provisions of the Oovemment of India Act on 
the part both of the Princes and those who 
speak for British India. Vet, I should hope 
that room may be found within the framework 
of the Act, to accommodate the reasonable 
requirements of both Provinces and States. 

I can understand, for example, the views of 
those who will represent the Provinces in the 
Federation as a result of election, that some 
element of popular choice, as distinct from pure 
nomination, should enter into the selection of 
those who represent the Princes. Well, that is 
for the Prinoes themselves to decide. 

There is nothing in the Act to prevent it, 
nor will the Paramount Power be found standing 
in the way of any Prince who seeks to temper 
the rigid autocracy of bygone days with a more 
liberal system, as indeed some at least of the 
Princes are tending more and more to do to-day. 

Blit here let me put in a word of caution. 
The fact that the Viceroy is shortly coming 
home on leave has given rise to specmation. 1 
have seen it su^^ted that he is coming home 
to discuss with His Majesty's Government 
? changes in the federal strootare embodied in the 
Act and 1 should fsar that silenoe on my part 
hi face of such suggestions might be assumed to 
: indicate my oonourrenoe with them. 

Let me say at once, than, that so far as lam 
awara* ^hara is no foundation for any such 
suggestion. The fisderal provisions of m Act 
wars the outoome of prolooged and exhaustive 
examination and discussion pyer a term of years, 
and in my view, there ie not the kaet likeOhood 
of His majestyP Government^ o^ of ParUament 
being wiQi^ to cc^wMer before even Federation has 
coma into oparation, any alteratioa in its atraotme. 

Both the iTio^y L ready at all 
timas to liateii to RWAanaota on the^ ^ M 
providoiM of the Act whathar % tha" Prinoas or 
by thoae who eiMiak fbr In^ but Within 

. t^ . .jhai»eirorh .;|)|reMh^ad^;^ ia, 

in my xdaw, aomla^^^^ W Ibr providing the 
paoplea of India iSh a dsgrea of potttliBal coheahm 
wh& have never Iwl Ww^^ a eai w e d in ali 

^i*at■ .it'■ 'aaid of^ftnSIlnj ^.wban. ^'Mda 
the bar his^ that 
ttoy an 

teeiWi'; ■■■ 

. ■ n , ‘ 


THB " aUABBIAB’S WABKZKG 
Commenting on Lord Zetland*a bnii^ne 
speech the Mancheafer &uardian writes 
editorially: 

Not for the first time are then nidioura of 
some action by the Britiab Govethmint to clear 
up the obeourities in India*! political IhtM. 
Many of the aaneat obaervars in India baUaya 
that there will be an oppdftunity this suaohier 
such as has not arisen since the War*««atid may 
not arise again—to aettle iha. relations between 
India and Britain in a paacefhl and profitiatfia . 
manner. It is believed that Indian laadeni -are 
prepared to negotiate with regard to the PadwiMl 
side of the Government of India Act, that |bi^ 
are suitable grounds for negotiations and tb^ 
such negotiations stand a reasonable 
success. This optimism is still tentative. 

It has receive no official enoouragaaMUt and 
it has been damaged if not drowned X^oyd 
Zetland’s Bombay Dinner speech. There is a feehim 
that Lord Zetland was unneoessa r Uy blnsqii^* If 
Lord Zetland's statement means '^take or bii^ it ’*, 
India will certainly leave it. Lord Zetland and the 
Viceroy have to de<dde whether some ladici^ 
approach to the problema of Federatioii—<-new discue- 
sions and new understandings—are not immefUately 
necessary. If they decide ^t there is no 
need, the whole Act may crumble and nobody 
would oM to say what the state of things in 
India will then be. 

There is plenty of evidence fifom India that it 
will be worth England’s while to reooniddar 
Federation. It may oe said> that to snggest nego¬ 
tiations now ignores the rights and susoaptibfima 
of the Prlncea. The fiiture, however *ii(gatfttablC 
it may be to some people, and however tb«^ cir- 
oumstanoee may be used to avoid it 

must' be thought of in terms of a iblf^cWeniliig 
India and immedlateik that means free and eqSi 
discussions of the dimcultles. 


INDIAN DBLB0ATES TO TEE LSA0DE 
The represent^atives of todia at the 
September eeaeion of the Aeeembly of 
the League of Natiotie will be: 

Sir N. N. Siroar, 

Sir Soltan Ahmed and 
Sir B. E. Shammfkham Chetty 
: CS.:;i^t ■;: Witt; 

delegate* 
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Utterances of the Day 


llB. SABTBI ON OONOEES8 POLICY 
tThe Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
addressing the Union Society of the 
Madras Christian College, said: 

I think it poaaible from the vantage ground 
that they now occupy/for the Oongreaa to declare 
itself a perfectly constitutional body, to give up 
the idea that they carry on war, to give up 
the idea that some day they will have to come 
out and declare war. I should like the Congress 
to fall into the quiet ways of Cbvernment in 
power, going firom strength to strength, until it 
reaches the goal which it has set before itself, 
which I prefer to call * Puma Swaraj.’ 

In their march towards Furna Swaraj, they may 
be sure of the active help and oo<operation of all 
patriotic parties in this country. 1 know of none 
who will stand in their way. But there are some 
parties who would demand this that we must 
openly and avowedly take to peaceful and 
oonstitudonal methods for attaining this goal. 
The Congress and we differ still in this one respect. 
While we both are non-violent, it ooonrs to 
me, though it might sound a little paradoxical, 
that the Congress, in its methods of approaoh to 
the goal is not nearly so peaceful as other parties 
would like it to be. And therefore 1 am one of 
those who think that there is room for more 
parties than one even with the British still in power. 
1 disagree completely with the Oongress when 
they say that aU the parties must merge in 
tbiin« I dp not think so. 1 tldak on the other 
hand, that ike Congress Govemmonts ought to 
have a good, strong, influenUai opposition ranged 

agaiast them- (Hherwtse there is every danger of 
Iholr heoomiog demoralised. 


Mr. Bastri cootinuisg stated that 
•0 Imig M t^ believed titati apart 

entity in tl^ 

was Bfitirih bureauoraey, out off from ail 
with the people, and that both wste 
iBliagsii in dghtfag each tfam oonld 

M aO pease in this land, Imd he woold db aU 
'ttpt he sould, to ask the Ooagrees to blumge 
in their ideolegy. ' 

49^1tiding the Bt Mini. Sastri said 

thought that India’s progfsst towards the 
goil OOatt INtf adhieved by 

wafe>WPe*«*> Pmmw oniy; not by the peaoe 

q£!| % wotd «Nonwviolsiiim.’r^ W 
ama e tl d i ^ 


Pt. NEHBU’S BBOADCASt in PABIS 

Broadcasting from Paris, Pandit Jaw4< 
harlal Nehrn said : 

I am glad of the opportunity to say a few 
words to our friends in Fnmoe, for France has 
long been for us a citadel of liberty. In our 
struggle for freedom in India we have often looked 
to France and French history for inspiration. 
Europe to-day is full of crises and threat of a 
terrible and devastating war hangs over all of us. 

People in Europe, busy with their own problems 
are apt to forget India and the East: yet India 
and the freedom of India are part of the world 
problem. Until India is free lh>m imperialist 
domination and has gained independence, there 
will not be enduring peaoe in the world. We 
claim and expect the good will of the French 
people who have so long been the torch-bearers 
of liberty in the world in our struggle for freedom. 

Referring to Spain, Pandit Nehru said: 

I am convinced that the q>irit of the indomitable 
Spanish people can never be crushed. Spain 
cannot be subjugated by foreign armies, however 
long the struggle lasts. India has looked at the 
struggle in Spain with the deepest interest and 
all her sympathies are with the Spanish people 
of the BepubUc. We consider ^is struggle of 
vital importance in the world struggle for freedom. 


MB. JAMES ON INIJIA’B FUTUBE 
Speaking on Place in the 

Empire’* at a reoent meeting at the 
Gokhale Hall, Bdadirag, Mr. F. E. Jaxpei 
said: 


I believe that it ii to India’s interests as 
wen as to the intarasti of the Empire, that Ihdii 
should be sasWIsted into the system of the 
Qoimnimwealth,^^ cannot be etpectsd to 

remain content Flth the irhich jAm om- 

plss in the Empire to-diw. %e things for whi^ 
the Empife aUmdl we Mn| ti^^ iddipit 
daily by dcMmhumt and dommiaijatg fdnem,; 
is, theewbee, iaweasingly haportant that India's 
assooiatioo with the Empire ihonld be happy, 
enlantBiiy and beoafioial, m ^ Empire’s streo^ 
wiU depend iqmh Ua Cf ham can am 

erarld.'tlmreeeiie^^ 





THB DBFBNCE OF INDIA 

** The Indian defence Problem *' was the 
subject of an informing address at the 
Ookhale Hall, Madras, vhen Mr. K. 
Santanam, Editor of the hvdian 

Express urged the need for entrusting 
India's defence to Indian hands. Mr. Q. A. 
Natesan, SberiiT of Madras, presided. 

In the course of the speech, Mr. Santanam 
discounted all fears of an invasion of 
India by any Asiatic or European power 
and pointed out that the abnormal 
expenditure on defence was mainly due to 
the British army, navy and air force now 
preponderating in the country. He 
stressed the necessity for the eBtablish- 
ment of an aeroplane factory in India, 
which would be able to manufacture all 
kinds of 'planes including bombers, and 
of dockyards to build ships and provision 
of facilities for large-scale training of 
Indian pilots and seamen. These he said 
were the fundamental needs of India's 
defence. 

Concluding, Mr. Santanam said that 
Britain should be asked to accept India's 
proposals for reorganization, and should 
be told that India would, in that case, 
undertake to help in the defence of 
oountries outside India such as the 
Straits Settlemeuts, Aden and Burma. In 
the alternative, Britain should be told 
India would neutralise all her forces in 
any crisis. ** We are not going to be 
bullied into cmy action. In the next war 
we are going to be either friends or 
enemies. There erill be oo middle way.” 

Mr. Katesan in his presidential remarks, 
mM that it had alsfrays been the view of 
lAdlaii politimana that the Asirii^ ||i Ihdia 

her teqnttemefile. It>^ would he ht Use 


:: Aa 


interests of India and of Britaih herself 
if military expenditure was lessened, and 
the army, navy and air force were 
indianiaed. Besponsibie politioiane h 
always said that if only Britain ^anised 
her military policy, the expenditure could 
be brought down oonsidei^bly. The truth 
of the matter was that sihcf the Indian 
Mutiny, British policy with r^rd to 
military matters bad been one of suspioien 
and distrust. Before the Mutiny, the 
proportion of EngUsh eoldiers in India 
was less than to-day. 

Concluding, Mr. Natesah said that now a 
new era had dawned in India, He ^ded ; 

My own opinion is you cannot achieve anythiob 
unlew you have responeible gcvernmepb 
have reaponsible Bovernmant in the provincM 
now, and reeponeiole government in the centre 
should be >oar next objective. Whock you get 
reeponsibility at the centre then f9 per cent, of 
laoia’e defence problems will solv^. If 

responsible government at the centre Is |^Ven 
there would be partnership between Britiidn to 
India. Then many misimderstandiiigs betwaim the 
two oountries will be removed and conthdity to 
good-will will prevto to the advantage of both 
countries. 


Mb. SASTRI on INDIA'S DEFENCE 

Presiding over a meeting addressed by 
Mr. F. E. James, in Madras the Et. Qon. 
Srinivasa Sastri deplored, that a 

century of British rule, Britain has lift 
us in an abject and helpless conditiiSi of 
dependence on foreign protection. 

When the final account between Britain and India 
is written there is much that will stand to Britain’s 
credit, a great deal that will redound to the 
generosity of her heart. But one thitijg wiU stand 
against her to suhb an extant that I do not know 
whether both tides of the vbalanos-shset will really 
be found equal as they shottid be ; and that is, Uie 
condition in which India has been Isft during aU 
these years ofBritish connexion, in a state, of abjec t 
and heiplesB dependence upon Britaia and espeotidiy 
upon the War Office and the state of even greater 
abject dependenoe uj^n this sgsney, in wh^ we 
will be Ibaiid at tbeend of m war. I request 
imc, Jtooes tb rsmsml^. Ibis, in ks^fig us 

where we are in ffiattaWi w hai hot 

beto Bdr lo m and paiiiaps it wifi be fimad to; the 
she has not been toir Ip hscinlf toiler^ 
eeiitodetifig her own la^ inieteels. 
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Educationai 


THE TEACHING OF HINDI GOVERNMENT AND BOARD SOHOOLS 

The Hon. Mr. G. Rajegopalaohariar, the Government would be taking over 

Madras Premier, has clarified his Govern- management of the District Board 

meat's attitado to the compulsory teaching Panohayat schools shortly and the 

of Hindi in certain iroieoted schools of the teachers of these schools wouldt there* 

Madras Presidency in .an interview to the after, be regarded as Government servants. 


Prase. The Premier says ; 

The ifstte is not whether Tamil is going to be 
ruined, but whether a Government chosen by the 
people is or is not at liberty to give a liberal 
eduoation to the boys of the rrovinoe. The 

B *m is whether the Ministers of the people 
govern or a few disgruntled persons should 
be allowed to intimidate th^ 

Let every one understand (1) that I love the 
boys of tl^ Province and wanii them to be properly 
edtioated; (2) that a» working knowledge of the 
language most widely spoken in India is necessary 
to complete a liberal education; (3) that the 
Government is not introducing Hindustani in any 
elementary school where Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, 
or KannMa shall be the only language taught; 
(4) that the medium of iastruction for all subjects 
will be only Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam or Kannada 
a^ that the teachers have orders to give up 
the wasteful use of a foreign language as a 
medium of iDsttuotiou; (5) that »the ^vemment 
is taking vi^rous steps to enforce a higher stand¬ 
ard of effloieucy in the mother-tongue among all 
pupils; (6) that Hindustani is to be taught only 
bom the sixth to the eighth school-year of the 
H^h School pupil; (7) that no pupil is allowed 
to aubstitute the mtady of Hindustani for that of 
his own mother-tongue; (8) that Hindustani will 
not aAect the promotion of any boy or girlftom 
class to class though the Hindustani olastea will 
be part of the regular a^ool ourrioulam; (0) and 
that Urdu as well as Nagari are left to the option 
of the pupil for script, the language being 
ffindustani as commonly spoken. 


THE NIZAM'S MUNIFICENCE 
Sis Exalted HigbnesB the Nizam's 
Gkiwmrnent have given a donation of 
Bs. 25,000/- towards the Jabilee Fand of 
tbs Allfibabad University. The Executive 
(^niioU .of the Univereity has resolved to 
1 ^ a wing of the proposed Women*# 
A, for which the ^nation was given, 
fiis Exsited BigbnhssVn^ 



.^AMAZ^AI UNIVBBSOT 

'Hon. 7 * &. 
as Vioe-Cbanoellor of the 
for B, 

Excellency the C&aaioellor. 


They would, however, not be entitled to 
any pension but would secure the benefits 
of a provident fund scheme which was 
being worked out. 

This announcement was made by Mr. 
C. J. Varkey, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Minister for Education, (Madras) 
addressing a large gathering of Trichinopoly 
teachers at a meeting held under the 
auspices of the Trichinopoly Teachers' 
Guild. Mr. V. Saranatha Ayyangar, 
President of the Guild, introduced the 
distinguished lecturer to the audience. 


SANSKRIT COLLEGE 
A Sanskrit College has been started at 
Malbari, an important town of the district 
of Kamrop, from May. It is understood 
that English section up to the Inter¬ 
mediate Sianfiard will also be opened 
along with the Sanskrit classes shortly. 
The puhlio have uadertsAen to finance 
and manage the institution the first of 
its kind in the Assam Valley. 

DELHI UNIVERSITY 
His Excellency the Chancellor of the 
Delhi University has appointed the follow¬ 
ing persons to he members of the Court 
of the University, with effect from 
June fifi, 1988 :— 

Mr.:iiidt^'Nari^^ 

Ma*» Mahammad AaittatiiBehi DeMi 

i%':'BuhaimaMd H«iiBS«hi,'''l>B^ 
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THE FEDERAL COURT 
The prelimmaries connected with the 
[work of the Federal Court have been 
Icompleted and we are now ready to deal 
with any casea that might he referred 
^0 us," said the Hon. Sir Maurice Gwyer, 

Chief Justice of India, interviewed at 
I Bombay before sailing for London. 

I Sir Maurice added that as both the 
^Central Provinces Government and the 
government of India might require time 
lo prepare their cases in the dispute 
Relating to the C. P. and Berar Sales of 
Motor Spirits Act the case would be heard 
In October when the Court reassembles. 

'*Now that a beginning has been made 
by the C. P. case," said Mr. Justice 
^ayakar, " 1 am hoping that work will 
come into our court in profusion. I 
have no doubt that when the several 
hnits of the Federation come to realise 
what rights they enjoy under the 
constitution they will be alert in asserting 
them whenever there is an occasion." 

COCHIN HIGH COURT 
The High Court of ' Cochin was 

inaugurated on June 18. The Chief Justice, 
iCr. V. D. Jofseph, read a message from 
Sir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice of the Federal 
^nrt of India. 

» Mr. Thomas Manjboran, Advocate- 
General oongratnlated their lordships on 
I their appointments and referred to the 
I long history of the Cochin judiciary, 

^ while Sir Alladi Srishaaswami Iyer, 
Advocate-General, Madras, hoped that the 
MW oolirt wonld keep of 

Coc^n judkaary. 

Jnstioe replying pleaded lor 
nnddrstand between't^ Bench 
■ Bar ■ for 'Gse .icasisej,.;.^. 
prmnotton of Jnstioe. 



THE " TBIBUNE’ TRUST CASE 

After a protracted hearing lasting 
over a year Mr^ Justice Skemp pronoanood 
judgment in the 'Tribune* Trust case, 
directing the removal of three of the 
five trustees, namely Bai Bahadur Eanwar 
Sen, Lala Jagaunath Agarwal and PrOf, 
Buohiram Sabni. 

His lordship directed the remaining two 
trustees, Mr. Manoharlal and Baja 
Narendranath, to recommend nanses 
the oourt for filling the three. vacancies. 

The suit was brought by Prof. Sahhi, 
one of the trustees, against fellow 
trustees, Mr. Manoharlal, Baja Nareudranatlj, 
Bai Bahadur Kan war Sen and Lala 
Jagannath Agarwal on the basis of 
several allegations of mismanagement and 
misfeasance. The plaintiff prayed for 
their removal for settling a soheme for 
reorganising the paper. He alse alleged 
that the policy laid down by the founder 
of the trust in the will was not bbing 
carried out and the paper bad become a 
Congress organ and an organ of urban 
Hindus. The defence plea was that they 
were diligently discharging their duties 
and there was no mismanagemUib or 
misfeasance. 

His Lordship in the order held that 
the evidence on the point that the policy 
of the founder of the trust was not being 
carried out was insuffloientv His Lordship 
also observed : ' My final conclusion is 
that the plaintiff has* failed in his mAin 
case. The defendantB, subject to 
insignificant exceptions huve not been 
guilty of misoonduet or breach of trusti 
but Bai Bahadur Kanwar Sen’s appoint* 

ment AOO to fipO mUes awny renders hiin 
QBsnitable as a trui^ and, the electibn 
of Lbk Jaggeina^ Agarw#^ 

They aire therefore' rctnovOd. * 





tnstminc^ 


GOVBBNMBNT AND INSUEANOB 
The Bonsbay Government have pMsed 
orders that all insurance on Government 
bnUdings and other Government properties 
shonld be done with Indian insurance 
companies. They have , also instructed the 
High 'Court, District Courts and the 
Attorney-General that any insurance which 
they may effect should be passed on to 
Indian companies. 

It will be remembered that at the time 
of the discussion on the Insurance Bill 
in the Central Assembly, representatives 
of Indian companies urged that the Govern¬ 
ment should place all their insurance 
policies with Indian companies. 

When the Congress accepted office in 
Bombay, representatives of Indian insurance 
companies waited on Mr. B. G. Kber, 
Prime Minister, on deputation and urged 
that Indian companies should be given 
'encouragement. The Bombay Government 
are annually paying foreign companies over 
one lakh of rupees by way of premium on 
their polioies. Indian companies contend 
that this amount . would help the latter 
oonsiderably. 

AVIATION INSUBANCB 
A number of Canadian and American 
insurance compauies have formed the 
Canadian Aviation Insurance Managers, Ltd., 
with head offioeB at Montreal It will 
'Write lUl lines of aviation ineuranoe for 
the Canadian aircraft insurauoe group 
whidb obtained the business of the 
Ti^s-Oaiiiida Air Lines. The two Canadian 
oc^panles eoncerned are the British 
Ai^erii^ and the Western ASsuranoe. 

in (diarge of idle itotreai bead offioe. 


THE FAMILY INCOME ENDOWMENT ^ 

Among the many attractive types of 
policies issued by the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada is the Family Income 
Endowment, Mr, R. J. Baker, Branch 
Manager of the “Sun Life” at Calcutta 
describes the benefits of this policy in 
these terms. 

The Family looome endowment policy providee 
the ideal oombination of guaranteed capital and 
income and is probably the most eoientidcally 
up-to-date contract for the faioaily man. . . . 

The policy provides; 

1. An immediate income of adequate proportions 

when it is most needed; 

2. The continuance of it while it is necessary; 

3. The cessation of it when it is not required, 

and 

4. The capital sum when the responsibilities and 

anxieties of caring for the children have 

been successfully overcome. 

As an example let us consider the case of a 
young man aged 30 with a wife and two or three 
childra. Normally he would invest in an endow¬ 
ment policy to mature at age 55 for, we will say, 
£2,000 at the most, and in the event of his death 
his wife would receive the capital sum of £2,000 
or the income instalments offered by most companies 
but which, based on a capital of £2,000, would be 
entirely inadequate. 

Under the Family Income policy his 'wife would 
receive the benefit during the fim 10, 16 or 20 
years 12 per cent, of face value of the policy 
i.e., £240 per annum payal^ at the rate of £20 
monthly. This extra benefit is given in exchange 
for the payment of the very sinill extra premium 
and provides very subatanilM benefita wnimi would 
otherwise involve the taking out of, on the basis 
of S per cent, a policy for approximately four times 
the smount which would obviotufiy be much beyond 
his means. This monthly income is psid until the 
expiry of the inceme pwiod of 10, 15 or 20 years 
whichever is mcft suitable and at the end of that 
iacome period the full Ibce value of the policy would 
then bcnoom payable. 

To give an idea of the ocst thsae exceptional 
benefits, this par^cular oompimy would issue at aga 
50 a fartie^ath^ Sfi^yOar endoamiant policy to 
mature at ago 55 at an annaal |weinhnh of fiOO 
but the SttbiMiiitiil Umily htbOM benefit could 
be addad lb* iO yeara at a cost Of £9 per a nnam k 
for 15 years xt £14-2-0 per amium and loir 20 
years at £20-2^ per afimfim-a imalt prbe 
to pay to provide a venp safaetmitiel hMcme 
at the liime wnm it is most ueded. 
In other semds, the eon^am assiigM fiw the 
o nt set a verf nmoh flMc fbr ebe bentflt ef 

tlm iMafiy m extremely low nosL 



Trade and Finance 


Mb. DAIiAL’ 8 ADVICE TO BMPLOTBBS 
It is not unnatural that on the aocession 
to politioai power of the wage-earning 
olasBSS there should be a certain amount 
of effervesoence/’ said Mr. A. B. Dalai 
referring to the labour situation in the 
country, in his presidential speech at the 
first quarterly general meeting of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, held at 
Bombay on the 20th June. "The business 
and commercial community, which has 
played its part in bringing about the 
present political consciousness," continued 
Mr. Dalai, “cannot be accused of want of 
sympathy or the necessity of a fair and 
reasonable adjustment of the claims of 
capital and labour. 

All sober-minded employers feel that if 
the capitalistic system is to survive at all, 
business activities most be conducted not 
for the benefit of any particular class, but 
for the community as a whole and that 
the fruits of such activities should be 
divided equitably between those who help 
in their production. 

While we and those whom we represent 
have every sympathy with the Provincial 
Governments in their laudable efforts to 
ameliorate the bonditions of labour and 
while we are prepared to co-operate with 
them, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that events have reoently happened in 
certain provinces which have caused mis¬ 
givings in the minds of oapitalists. This 
state of affairs will Inevitably result in 
driving away capital and preventing farther 
investment of capital in industry in the 
disturbed area. 

" One of the solutions of the diMcnlty/’ 
Ifr. IMid pointed out, " Appeare to me to 
be thse eBtBhlishmmiit of m industrial 
connoil for all India, as emoted by t^ 
W^tley Oommiasion, whico 4»ohla oe 
represhntative bf ' indnstfialfste And 
labour. ^ 


m 

BMTISe TBADl 
In the House of Coromons, the Fresii^t 
of the Board of Trade reviewed the. 
economic conditions of last year, and made 
references to both the Aoglo-A.meriban 
trade negotiations and the positions of the 
cotton industry. 

Mr. Oliver Stanley said the year 1087^ 
apart from the weakness which developed 
at the close of the year, had been an 
extremely prosperous year for British trade. 
There bad been hardly a section of British 
industry which had not been able to inerease 
its production and its profits, and where 
wages did not tend to rise. 

In the first four months of 1088, 

however, there had been a certain slackening 
in the increase of production. The 
Minister cited figures of employment; railway 
receipts, postal receipts and retail sales in 
illustration of his statement. Industrial 
production last year had been nearly seven 
per cent, greater than in 1936, following 
increase of di per cent, and just over 
seven per cent, in the two preceding years. 

THE TRAVANCORE NATIONAL BANK 

The Travanoore National and Quilon 
Bank, Ltd., have suspended business 
June 21. The Madras Stock Exchange live 
removed the Travanoore National and Quilon 
Bank share from the list for quotations. 

The Travanoore National Bank Subsidiary 
Co. Ltd., has also adjourned business 

consequent on adjonrnment of business of 
the Travanoore National and Quilon 

Bank Ltd. .. ■ ' . . 

EGYPT AND INDIAN Tito 
It is learnt that the Goyemmeiit of 
India have made representations to the 
Secretary of State regarding: the 
heavy increases In import duties imposed 
by the Egyptian Qbvprnuspot un Indian 
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WOMIN IN POLITICS 
Women are not a euooess in politics, 
is ttm opinion of a distinguished American 
political writer, Arthur Erock, reports the 
CAnsMon Seienee Monitor, 

Whereat “Molly'* Dewson of whom it 
is said that she hae won unprecedented 
pbiitioal recognition for women in 
the Boosevelt Administration, said they are, 
in a lively debate which was waged 
by the Women's Division of the Democratic 
Nationar Committee in its “digest". 

“ Both these persons are Democratic, so 
no partisan jealousies are involved," says 
the Ci^nafian Science Monitor, 

“Mr. Erock admits that women have 
made no more mistakes in politics than 
men would have under the same 
circumsWnoes. Also that their entry has 
for the first time made their peculiar 
and essential interests a matter of 
Government concern—and properly, too. 

But with oohsiderable certainty, he 
states that women do not and will 
never make the beet public officials in 
oapaoities calling for “ great force, great 
dignity or complete emotional detachment." 
Furthermore, he flatly says he hopes he 
won't live to see the day when women 
are Presidentsi war and peaoe offioers, or 
high judges. 

“Women approach politios as indivi- 
dnidlr as men do, hut they are mudi 
move prejudiced as a speoies, and their 
pvejedkes are highly personal, fhey are 
ni^thei as reasom^le nor ae logical, and 
prevailing guahty. 

' ^ephritoal beauty 
they fwvM in personal relationships and 
in ttmee naidoiiit crisea do not show 
ki polltloa at all. Women have not 
tlii& 0^ 


WOMEN POMOB IN U. P. 

Smartly dressed in khaki shirts, white' 
salvars, blue shawls, neat pump shoes and 
wearing white armbands with black 
letters, the United Prvinoes women 
police appeared at Oawnpore on June 7 
at the gates of the Laksbmiratan Cotton 
and J. K, Jute Mills. 

This is, perhaps, the first occasion in 
India when women have been enrolled to 
do police work in public. This necessity 
arose from the fact that women had 
taken to picketting side by side with men 
and it was thought advisable to employ 
women police to deal with women law 
breakers. 

WOMEN FOR AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 
A big drive to recruit women for air 
raid precaution services was announced 
by Sir Samnel Hoare, the Home Secretary, 
during a debate in the House of Commons. 

He hoped shortly to see started a 
women’s organisation, non-party and 
non-sectarian, representing all the large 
bodies of women workers in the 
country, to act in close harmony 
with the local authorities, and to recruit 
women for services reserved for women 
particularly. 

WOMEN AND "COMMUNALISM 
“We do not believe in eommunal 
electorates ; every wcnnen*v association in 
the country has demonstrated that it wants 
to he free from oommunidism", observed 
Miss Mona Hensmen, M. L. 0.. in an 
interview: before she left lor Bombay on 
Jnne 10 eti rouU to Geneva to attmid the 
W.;/ti:: .A.^’:Ckialei^^ '^Indja 

diie|^^ ; 

■■eii 
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DELHI J017BKALI8TS* ASSOCIATION 
The journalists working at the head¬ 
quarters of the Government of India have 
formed themselves into an association 
known as the 'Press Association of Sim lay 
and New Delhi with Mr. J. W. Collins, 
Beater's agent to Government of India, 
as the president. The objects of the 
Association are defined as follows :— 

1. To secure and safeguard the rights 
and privileges of the members in discharge 
of their duties in relation to the Central 
Government and the Central Legislature, 
(2) to maintain independence of the press 
and (8) to encourage social activities in 
the mutual interests of the members and 
to arrange lectures and discussions. 

INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 
Lord WiUingdon, former Viceroy, 
proposing the toast of the Newspaper 
Press of India at the centenary dinner of 
the Times of India at Grosvenor House, 
London on June 16 paid a great tribute to 
Indian newspapers. 

He mentioned that during his time in 
India he had several occasions to take 
drastic action against the vernacular 
press. Nevertheless, he had a certain 
sympathy for it, even though this press 
propounded strong nationalistic views. 

Very seldom, said Lord WiUingdon, did 
the nationalist newspapers overstep the 
bounds of fairness in their criticism. 

YOUNG WBI1?EBB AND OLD 
According to Mr. W. B. Yeats, the 
Irish poet, versification comes more easily 
in later life than in one’s youth. With 
maturity one can write in' a day what 
once would have taken a week to 
compose. But ideas do not flow so freely 
with the advance of age. Much of the fire 
of youthful inspiration is said to disappear, 
and the tendency to rattle off bad verse 
becomes more apparent, unless ft is 
obebked by discrimination. 

l4®)8jLIin»BACY^^C^ PATOA 

Mr, P. B« Pas, Barrkter, has donated a 
sum of ^ Rsi 500 to idle Ma^ Edteracy 
^mmlttee, for literacy campaign at 

Patna, He has also promised a monthly 
^ntrlhntian of Bs. XOO/- to this 

Oommittee. 


CTBSONAL 


THE LATE MB. OOKHALB 

The late Mr. G. E. Gokhale could bS 
said to be the sourpe of insplrati^ of . 
the present national movement, observed 
the Premier, the Hon’blS Mr. B. G. Ebee, 
speaking at the nnveiling ceremony ol a 
bust of the departed leader on the ooCasioii 
of the eighth annlyersaty of the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and BOonomios, at 
Poona. Mr. Eher said : *Mf w« look up 
to Mahatma Gandhi as our greatest^ leader 
and revere him as our guru, tbcb Mahatma 
in turn claims Mr. Gokhale as his 
political guru.” 

THE HON. MR. SAMBAUmBTI 

The Working Committee of the OongreSs 
met Mr. Bulusn Sambamurti, Speaker Of 
the Madras Legislative Assembly, duvihg 
its Session in Bombay and asked him to 
withdraw bis request for permission to 
resign the speSkership and menlhership of 
the Assembly. • 

Mr. Sambamurti has aooordingly agreed 
to withdraw his letter to the Working 
Committee and therefore, he oontinues to 
be the Speaker of the Madras A8Bombly< 

MB. H. V. KAMATH 

Mr. H. V. Eamatb, who resigned from 
the I. C. S., and joined the Congress, 
has been appointed the Parliamentary 
Co-ordination Secretary at the A. I. C. C. 
ofdce. This post, it is stated, has been 
specially created and he bas been entra|gsd 
with the task of establishing and mmn 
tainiug co-ordination among the se**^ 
Congress provinces. 

MB. BHYAM PRASAD MU&EBJX 
Mr. Sbyam Prashd Muliei^i, Vice- 
Cbanoellor, Calcutta University, hse received 
and accepted an invitation from Geneva 
to attend the annual ' General Session of 
the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operati6n of the League of Nations as 
India's representative In the place of 
Sir S. Badhakrishnau* 

SIB M. N. MUEHBIUIEE 
Sir Manpiathanath Mukherjee took over 
charge on 4tb June ib place of Sir H/ N. 
Sircar, Iiaw Member, who • is on Bive 
.-liaMa:''ibal ^^kte^ 
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INPIAN SOULFFUBB 


When drfivering the Sir George Bird wood 
memoriftl leotttre on " The Genius of Indian 
Soalptnre" to the Royal Society of Arts in 
Iiondon, Sir William Rothenstein expressed 
the Ttew that" no people had been so profusely 
inyentive as the Indian-people.” Said he: 

'VThfir iconography is, I suppose, the 
richest'' anfl most exuberant ever evolved 
from the human brain. They have peopled 
their vast heaven with an incredible 
number of gods, for all of whom they 
have invented forms, attributes and attitudes 
whereby they could be recognized. 

” There is a tendency to pass too lightly 
over this prolific creation of forms, 
gestures and attitudes perfected by the 
Indian genius, which were adopted and 
taken over in all their completeness when 
Buddhism spread to the Far East. Surely 
this teeming creative fertility is in itself 
an astonishing and supreme achievement, 
the more so since they showed in all the 
forms ^ey conceived for their gods an 
equally abundant plastic inventiveness.” 

The lecturer recalled that it was just 
28 years since he listened to an address 
on Indian art by Sir George Bird wood, 
” whov though he gave full recognition to 
the beauty of Indian craftsmanship, denied 
any fine art to India. ” Times have 
changed,” added Sir William Rothenstein. 
” There is a growing appreciation of the 
great oontribution India has made to 
painting and sculpture, but even to-day 
the exalted place given to the art of 
Ghina and Japan is scaroely extended to 
Indian art. Tet in Hindu sculpture, apart 
from its spirited and symbolical character, 
i^Mre are certain plastic qualities of 
breadth, volume and poise which seem to 
me to be unique.” ' 

HATIONAIi ABT OAIiLBBY 
'Aei^peelf^ BUbsoription towards 

the ei^blishment of a national art gallery 
f^ has been issued by the 

-Alblhdla FHne Arts and Grafts Society of 

mwwm. 

The Galiery will start with a collection 
of modern tadiaa paintings and, in due 
oeuree* it U propos^ to add on to the 
GnUeiT hn Acamiy** of Art and also to 

pelntiiigi* . 


THE CRICKET CLUB OF INDIA 

The differences of opinion that have 
been in existence for a considerable time 
now between high cricket authorities in 
this country and the real reasons for tbe 
resignation of the Jam Sabeb from the 
presidentship of the Board of Control 
and of Mr. A. S. de Mello from the 
secretaryship of the Board and the Cricket 
Club of India, are revealed for the first 
time in tbe reports of certain important 
meetings that were held in Bombay. 

In his letter of resignation His Highness 
the Jam Saheb made it clear that as 
long as the Honorary Secretary and the 
office refused to work under the President’s 
instructions, oricket affairs in India would 
be a muddle. He cited instances when 
important decisions had been taken by 
tbe Secretary without the President 
having been aware of them. 

As regards the Cricket Club of India, 
a report of tbe meeting reveals that tbe 
Club is at present indebted to tbe extent 
of Rs. 18 lakhs and that liquidation 
proceedings have not been taken against 
it by Mr. Shapurji Pallonjee, its chief 
creditor, only because an assurance was 
given by Sir Kowroji Saklatwala that 
sincere attempts would be^made to re- 
babilitate tbe finances of the Club. 

The report also makes it clear that 
Mr. Bramble threatened to resign from 
the Club if Mr. de Mello continued to be 
its secretary. 

SILVER STATUE FOft HARBANB SINGH 

Sports enthusiasts of Bangalore mustered 
strong on June 7 at Arya Yidyasala when 
a publio address and a silver statue were 
presented to Harbans Singh, a wrestler 
of international repute. Mr. L.. S. Raju, 
president of the Civil Liberties Union of 
Bangfdore, presiding, dwelt on the value 
of physical oolture and hoped that Harbans 
Singh’s exan^ple would be one lor emulation 
to all. India, he said, was badly in 
need of sudti men. 
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BiADBAS BROADCASTING STATION 

The develdpuQent of broadcasting in India 
has been carried a stage further by the 
inauguration of the first broadcasting centre 
of the AlMndia Radio in the Madras 
Presidency on June Id by the Prime 
Minister the Hon. Mr. C. Bajagopalachariar. 
With the opening of the Madras centre 
seven new transmitting stations have been 
added to the AIJ-India Radio system 
within six months making a total of 
eleven stations in operation. 

A unique feature of the broadcasting 
development scheme in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency will be the establishment by the 
Government of Madras of village receivers 
over a large area. It is proposed to 
supply these receivers in districts as much 
as 800 miles away from Madras and to 
provide a service to them from the 
shortwave station. 

“ RADIO NURSE ” 

A sensitive microphone and a loud¬ 
speaker, both of which can be plugged 
into the ordinary lighting sockets in the 
rooms of a house, have been made in 
America by the name of “ Radio Nurse.” 
If the microphone is left near a baby’s 
cot, or by the bed in a sick-room, the 
slightest cry or word will be heard wherever 
the loud-speaker is placed. The baby or 
the patient can consequently be left 
unattended. 

MR. GEORGE FORREST 

The man who made the . world’s first 
telephone has died at Bedford jSt the age of 92. 
He was Mr. George Forrest, who, when 
Mr. Alexander Graham Bell invented the 
telephone, made the first receiving and 
transmitting set. He helped to lay the 
first French Trans-Atlantic cable, and also 
took part in the development of the 
automatic telephone m^cbonge. 

THE INDIAN SCIBNOB niSTITOCT 

Acharya P« C. Bay and Dr, N. Chanda^ 
varkar; Yioe-Chancellor of the Bombay 
University, have been elected to the 
Govei^g (hihn^^ Hie Indian Scienoe 

lhatilnib M 




CINEMA FUBLIOITY FOR TEA 

Cinema publicity constitutes an import¬ 
ant section of the Indian Tea Market , 
Expansion Board’s effort to popularise tea 
drinking amongst the; Indian masses. 
During the year 1987-89, the Board have 
utilised three travsUing talkie units whm^^ 
in the course of the 10 months-**from 
April 1987, to January 1988,-r-visited 117 
towns and villages in all impo^taxit field 
propaganda centres and gave 4AA5 
performances. The average nightly atteo* 
dance is upwards of 2,800 people. The 
most encouraging feature of the Board’s 
cinema propaganda is ’ the tremendous 
attendance of women at the performaUces. 
The Board have recently added to theii^ 
existing stock of propaganda films, four 
new talkies—2 Hindustani, 1 Tamil and 
1 Telugu. 

LAK8HMI OINBTONE 

Lakshmi Cinetone are producing under 
the direction of Mr. A. P. Kapur ** Radha 
Krishna” in Telugu and **Sbyam Sander" 
in Tamil. A topical of the Kumbha 
Mela at Brindhawan which takes place in 
every twelve years, and which draws to 
to it millions of devotees from all over 
India, will be shot and shown along with 
these pictures. This will be a unique 
news-reel. 

A FILM COMPANY IN BURMA 

A long-felt desire of the Burmese people 
—to start an up-to-date picture indttitry 
in Burma—has at last materialisedi. k 
new Burmese Aim company entitled ihe 
Burma National Picture Corporation has 
been floated in Rangoon with a share 
capital of five lakhs of rupees. The 
company will produce talking pictures both 
educational and dramatic in Burmese. 

A COLOUR FILM OF INDIA 

\ A colour film depicting Mount Everest, 
Darjeeling, Kanohinjunga, Benares and 
famous scenes in the Khyber and Kohat 
Passes, taken by Miss Bosio Newtuan was 
exhibited in London reoUiitly in aid of 
the Indian Anti-Toberoulbiis Fund. The 
show was patrouised Secrets^ of 

State lor India, ox*irie^oys ^^^ Gwven^ 
and several promiuent Indians M 
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KOTOBINO IN FRANCE 

Xhfi French Academy of Medicine is 
taking very seriously the question of auto¬ 
mobile aocidents, and several of the recent 
sessions of that learned body have been 
devoted to discassions on that subject. 

First, of all, the Acadbmy would like to 
see the compulsory medical' examination 
which is now given to drivers of public 
transports and heavy trucks given to all 
drivers before they may obtain a driver’s 
licence. 

Secondly, after the candidate has success¬ 
fully passed his medical examination, the 
Academy would compel him to take out 
automobile accident insurance; on the 
other hand, no one without his proper 
medical certificate could be insured by a 
company. 

The Academy of Medicine would not, 
moreover, be satisfied wish a single medical 
examination in a lifetime, but would 
examine * drivers between the ages of 18 and 
45 every six years, between 45 and 65 
every five years, between 55 and 60 every 
three yeavs^ between 60 and 65 every two 
years, and after that every year. It 
now remains to be seen what reply 
the Government will make to these 
/eoommendatioD s. 

AUTOMATIC STEEKING 

An Amerioan traffic expert forecasts 
some startling changes in motoring during 
the next years. By 1968 he expects 
that the steering of motor-cars will be 
largely automatie and outqf the hands of 
the dmer. 

Buried under the roadways of the future 
will be a network of electrio cables. One 
set of electro-magnetic impulses will control 
the car's speed so that exceeding the limit 
will be impossible. Another set will 
prevent a dangerous turn by looking the 
ibMndng'gear just when the motorist is 

- prophet thinks. 

drirfv* J>y niipply , moving a switch, 
adtt be .able tp pass over the steering of 
h|i oai^.. entirely to the underground 

ivbeei- 

.aiPi,; 4tia;: ■ to. •. ewitcii: .IN*.. 


FLIGHT LT. JACKSON’S GALLANTBY 

The resource and courage of a Boyal Air 
Force officer were responsible for saving 
the lives of ,a party of Frontier Scouts, 
who bad been surrounded at dusk on a 
hilltop by a large body of tribesmen. 

This thrilling episode is revealed in a 
Press communique issued in Simla which 
says: * 

“His Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief 
in India has been pleased to approve the 
following immediate aVvard for gallantry 
during the present Waziristan operations :— 

Distinguished Flying Cross;—Flight- 
Lieutenant G. E. Jackson, No. 6 (A. C.) 
Squadron, Royal Air Force. 

Flight-Lieutenant Jackson’s action neces¬ 
sitated very low flying in the faoe 
of heavy rifle fire from the ground. 
Throughout he displayed considerable 
courage and initiative.” 

AIB-RAID PRECAUTIONS 

A series of lectures on air raid 
precaution will be delivered at Bombay 
during monsoon months under the 
auspices of the St. John Ambulance 
Association. The lectures are primarily 
intended for those representatives of 
various establishments, works, etc., who, 
after qualifying and passitig the prescribed 
examination, will themteives act os 
instructors in their own institutions. But 
the lectures will also be open to others, 
so far as there is room. The course 
which includes practicaT demonstrations 
and respirator drill, will cover a period 
of one month. There will be an 
examination at the end of each course 
and instructors* certificates, pass certificates 
and certificates of attendance will be 
issued Siooording to the number of madks 
obtained. 

, BR. AIR kiNZBTBY’S ANNOUNCEMENT 

The British Air announot^ 

that the Government have agreed to buy 400 
aircraft from two Amerioan fiNs- Two 
hundred planes are ^or general reeonnais- 
8imco‘ duties and fiOO fpr advanced training 
■dtitieiJ'',' ..7'''..; ■ 

Air Mission to the tTniiN l6tatefk 7 , 





A DAYAIiBAOH COLONY IN MADRAS 
The DayalbAgh Institution, Agra, pioneers 
in the manufacture of indigenous articles 
will very soon extend their activities to 
Madras. The Government propose to give 
them free about BOO acres of forest land 
adjacent to Dr. Lakshmipathi’s Asram at 
Avadi with a view to enabling them to 
start a colony there. 

The proprietors of Dayalbagh propose in 
the first instance' to open a dairy farm 
and tannery industry and it is expected 
that the colony will be started within 
two or three months. In course of time, 
other industries also will be started such 
as cutlery, textiles, electrical goods, etc. 

This enterprise, it is hoped, will, in the 
long run, provide employment to a good 
number of unemployed educated youths 
of the Province. 

TOE FOR TEA 

A new beverage known as “ Toe ” was 
hientioned in the course of questions in the 
Central Assembly last session. Replying 
to Mr, B. N. Chaudhry, Mr. H. Dow, 
Commerce Secretary, stated that a net 
amount of 24,796 dollars had been spent 
by the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board 
from April 19B4, up-to-date in experiments 
on this beverage. Mr. Dow added that 
it was understood from the Indian Tea 
Market Expansion Board that the beverage 
was like tea, tasted like tea^ had qualities 
like tea and that it was an aerated, bottled 
ialndon of tea. Beplyine to a further 
qnestion, Mr. Dow said that the Govern¬ 
ment understood that the experiment had 
been sncqessfnl to a point, showing that 
each a beverage oould be peered* 
EXHIBITION OF HANDIORAFTS 
The International Exhibition of Handi¬ 
crafts eras held at Berlin last month. It 
consisted of the following: (l) Hall of 

Honour of Intematibnal Handicrafts; 
(2) Cultural and historical sbdw; (8) 
International ahow of the ^erefat nations 
with workshops; and (4) raw matermls, 
luoadltary maohinary and tools In baodicrafte. 

The exhibition ground oomprised nine 
exhibition halls with a haiit-over area of 
approximately square 'metres and 

an open grmmd mraa of about 100,000 

m 


AGBidtJtTHBE * dW . 

PT. JAWAHABLAL TENANOY BILL 

** If the zemindars of the Dnited S^rqvinces, . 
invite a oonfliot on the Thnimey^ Bill 
that is before the U. P.' AMeiobly, then * ^ 
they will have to struggle even te iretain 
the semblance of the zemindari system^*' - 
This warning to the zemindars and tala^dars 

of the province was uttered by Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, in an interview, on 
the eve of his departure lor E^^rope* 

“ The Congress in the United Provinces 
as in the whole of India,’* said the 
Pandit, “has tried to proccod on a 
national basis keeping in mind tbe intertete 
of all groups and classes; but inevitably 
it has thought and worked in vterini 4^^ 
the masses. That has been the very 1^^ 
of its existence and it must oontinue to 
function as such.” 

“ So far as I know nobody has ever 
beard of this League, ” he added, when 
his attention was drawn to the oirouiiar 
letter reported to have been iiysued . by 
Mr. J. D. Jenkins, ex-M.L.C., on behalf 
of the “AU-India* Progressive League,'' 
to tackle the “ communist menace ” in India* 

FEDERATION OF LANDLORDS 

At the Oudh ^amindars* Conference held 
recently at Lucknow under the presldint- 
ship of the Maharajadbiraja Bahadur of 
Darbhanga, a resolution was nhanimonsly 
adopted uVging the formation of an 
All-India Federation of Landholders to 
take joint action in matters oonoerning 
the entire body of landholders in Inl^* 

In anticipation of the adoption^ Of 
resolution, a draft constitution had 
prepared and circulated to promihent 
landholders all over India inviting opinion, 
suggestions and improvements. 

BLBCTRIFiqATION OF BUBAL ABBAS 
It is understood that the Hovernment 
of Bombay ha^e under oonsideration a 
BOhetne for the oonatmction of a large 
dam across river Heera in the district of 
Poona at a cost of Bs. 40 lakhs mth a 
view to electrify rural wreas and helping 
starting of small mdustries. This, it is 
steted, would not pn}y help Ja 
^ectriBoattea hot also help a great dOfd 
te irrtjath^ surrounlfeig j 

whioh do gyt snJIteient w^ter supply 
for cultivation, 
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CWIBAilIXmE LABOXTR DISPUTE 

lb# IfftdM Goi^ernment have pabliebed 
tb# r^ft ol the Committee appointed 
to inqnive into the disputes between 
labonreft and employers in the textile 
mill# in Cloimbatore. 

Ih^ state that some of the 
r^oimex^tioDs of the Cbnrt involve 
legislation and some involve amendments 
to the rules framed under the Factories 
Aet and the reoommendatioqs are being 
considered. 

The Government call the partionlar 
attention of mill-owners to the 
reoommendations with regard to the need 
for an immediate increase in the rates 
of wages, and the grant of leave to 
workers. 

The Court of Inquiry was appointed in 
December 1987 to investigate and give 
findings on the points in dispute between 
the mili^owners and their employees in 
Coimbatore District. It was a sequel to 
a series of strik<& in the mills. 

The inquiry was oodducted by Mr. M. 
Venkataramayya (District Judge). 

HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 

'While realixing that any attempt to apply 
immediately a uniform rule, providing for 
holidays with pay for industrial workers, 
would probably produce serious difficulties, 
the Parliamentary Committee, appointed 
last year under the chairmanship of Lord 
Amulree have unanimously recommended 
that th# employers should voluntarily grant 
ap^ annuat holiday with pay of at least 
one working week. 

The Committee have reoommended a 
probationary period, to enahle industries 
to make voluntary arrangements and to 
etadtine many oognate prc^ems. such as 
th# Questions of intetmBtent etnplaymeiit. 

t^ld IM pasM 
In tiiiis 1940-1941 session providing for 
WtfUbje with pay. In the meantime, the 
^Qplniifttee have recommended legislatioa 
ehillpiag' domestic workeri W two we^ 
annual hlfllday wit^ pay, and have 
drawn afeteotioci to the need of apreaditsg 
the hohiajyi a* mneli as posliU# between 
' of'. the 


A NEW INDIA 

'*1 hope to live to see India united' 
and independent. When that day comes, 

I hope to carry out the long-cherished 
wish of visiting America,’* says Mahatma 
Gandhi in a message to Mr. James A. 
Mills, Special Correspondent of the American 
Aesoeiated Preset who has bad the privilege 
of interviewing Mahatma Gandhi in Juhu. 

Mr. Mills feels Congress has shown a 
marvellous sense of reality and statesman¬ 
ship in accepting offices in the provinces 
to strengthen its hands. '* I find an 
entirely new India—an India more sure 
of herself, more optimistic and with 
DO fear of outside influence. It seems 
to me, India has made more progress 
towards the goal of self-government last 
year than she did during the previous 
100 years. Indeed, there seemed more 
hope of a brighter outlook for India at 
present than the rest of the world which 
is thrown into ware and revolutions, 
political and social unrest, dictatorships 
and a profound uncertainty regarding the 
future,** says Mr. Mills in a spebial inter¬ 
view, comparing the India of 1981-88 with 
the situation at the present day. 

Proceeding, Mr. Mills stiates ;— 

India seemt to be emerging ftom centuries of 
derkuesB into the light of fireraom and progress. 
It seems to 'me that the 'British authorities, 
praotioal as thoy are, seusing the new spirit of 
libscty that has come over m Indisa people, and 
foltoe^ the policy of oonoiliatian and accommo¬ 
dation, are slrivi^ to meet too aspirations and 
loffitimate dsmands of the peb^. This poliby^ X 
tmnk, Witt malm fbr a Oreaterfodfa sod « GiMer 
Britito Hnqiire. 

BB. 1,00,000 FOB VDiLAOE BOADS 

The Government of Madras have allotted 
about Bs. 1,00,000 for the development ol 
village roadi during the current year. 

The District Bo^s in the !^e«denoy 
have been adwd to submit sehemes of 
work to he financed from this allotment. 
About half a dosen of have so lar 
submitted thm echemee. 

A few monthe ago, the tfadrae Premier 
elgnalled;^^^1^^^ inMdu^lon of 

■ ■.## v- A’jijSiAtAfkiie ’ : ;'|IMMhaai-. :40r 

«f ■' .a**• ■■ <'{re^a 

MMMn now diMBREttif SUM ia vliMijr 
tM teta tbit'B?<w of nw 
poor oad doim-teodd«n 
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CHANGES IN THE HINDU LAW 

By Db. Sib P. S. SIVABWAMY AIYER 


; attention of the Central Legislature 

* has in recent years been drawn to 
the need for effecting reforms in the 
personal law of the Hindus. The law of 
inheritance has been recently modified for 
|he purpose of enlarging the rights of 
women. The age of marriage has been 
raised and provision has been made for 
the stricter enforcement of the restrictions 
Imposed by this enactment. It has been 
stated that a bill is likely to be introduced 
for the purpose of permitting divorce in 
certain circumstances. It has also been 
liinnounced that a bill will be introduced 
l>y another private member for the 
abolition of polygamy. One important 
pDonsideration to be borne in mind by the 
legislature is, how far these changes will 
he m/accord with public opinion or, at 
any rate, command the tacit acquiescence 
hf the community. There was considerable 
opposition to the Sarda Act raising the 
age of marriage and to Mr. B. Das's 
bill to make the law more effective. The 
bill for introducing the right of divorce 
is sure to give rise to much difference 
opinion and controversy. While I am 
p^sonalJy in favour of the introduotion 
of the law of divorce under certain 
oonditiona, it is vei^ likely to create a 
storm of cq;»pomtion the coTMervative 
sen^n of the Hindu community. Nw 
^ n if Ym realise 


that the stability of the marriage relation 
is bound up with the institution of the 
family and the structure of society. 
Even in England, it was only the other 
day that it was possible to introddoe 
some urgently needed ohanges in the law 
of divorce. But I think the time has 
come for the ventilation of the sub|eot 
of divorce by raising the issue in the 
legislature. • 

There is one important feature in the 
Hindu law of marriage in respect of 
which the desirability of a change will 
be practically admitted by all members 
of the community, except perhaps by the 
ultra-orthodox who feel bound by the 
letter of the law without rhyme or 
reason. I refer to the provision of Hindu 
law that a marriage between members of 
the same Gotra or Pravara * Is null iHil 
void. What is needed is a legislaMve 
declaration that a marriage between 
Hindus shall not be regarded as invalid 
merely by reason of the parties thereto 
belonging to the same Gotra or Pravara^ 
I do not wish to touch the provision 
of Hindu law forbidding a marriage by 
reason of Sapinda relationship within 
certain degrees. Prohibited degrees pf 

* The t«m *Ootra* refort to eertsia remote 
eooeetsel Biehie or asM foom whom Skibmiiio 
sad other twloe-bom otaeiee are eupMied to he 
dMoended. The term * Fiavarp ^ Wm to M 
''reieoter'aeeeitoet 
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marriage sure recognised in every system 
of law, smd it cannot be contented that 
Sapindaship or consanguinity should in no 
case be a bar to marriage. The precise 
number of degrees within which marriage 
should be prohibited on the ground of 
consanguinity is a matter upon which 
opinions may differ and, in fact, have 
differed even in the Hindu law bodks. 
The practice, however, at the present day 
with regard to the impediments of Sapinda¬ 
ship and Sagotraship is inconsistent and 
irrational. There might possibly have 
been some reason for the prohibition 
based on identity of Gotra and Pravara 
in the most ancient times when member¬ 
ship of the Gotra was confined to a small 
group living close together and connected 
by actual or assumed ties of blood. But 
whatevjsr justification might possibly be 
discovered for the rule in ancient times, 
there is absolutely none at the present day. 
Two families belonging to two far-off districts 
or provinces and speaking different languages 
may theoretically be members of the 
same Gotra or Pravara. A Tamilian or 
Andhra in the Madras Presidency, a 
Maharashtra in the Bombay Presidency, a 
Quzarati, Bengali or Hindusthani in Western 
or Northern India may all have the 
same Gotra or Pravara. There may have 
been no oonneotion or contact between 
their families for centuries. On what 
possible rational basis can a marriage be 
interdicted between snob families? Tbe 
impediment on the ground of consanguinity 
Is <|n^te sufficient to meet i^l reasonable 
oi^lsotions on the ground of too close in* 
• bleeding. But strangely enongh, the restraint 
based on Sapindai^ip has been grossly 
According to the Uitak^ara, 
Sapih five degrees from the 

oonunon aiijQestbf on the 


and seven degrees from the common 
ancestor on the father's side, including the 
parties contemplating marriage in tbe calcu-^ 
lation of degrees, are prohibited from inter¬ 
marrying. But even in the time of the 
Mitakshara, one sage had narrowed the 
prohibition to three ,degrees on the 
mother’s side and five degrees on tbe 
father’s side. The marriage of first cousins 
and second cousins would clftirly fall 
even within tbe narrowed interdiction. 
According to tbe Hindu law-givers, tbe 
relation of husband and wife does not arise 
in an alliance between Sapindae or persons 
having tbe same Gotra or Pravara, 
According to Bodhayana, a man who marries 
a Sagotra unwittingly must maintain her 
like a mother. According to other Eisbis, 
a man who marries against these rules has 
to abandon the woman and perform a 
penance. In spite of these stringent rules, 
marriages are common in Sooth India 
between the children of a brother and 
sister; and in some communities, especially 
among the Vaisyas, a maternal uncle is 
allowed to marry his sister’s daughter, 
though such a marriage might well be 
regarded as incestuous by most people. 
Marriages of this sort are recognised in 
some of the law-books as exceptions based 
upon local usage. The reason for the 
prohibition of a marriage between Sapindas 
or blood relations is more or less obvious, 
and yet while marriages violating the 
rule of close eonsanguinity are practised 
and permitted, the prohibition based 
upon identity of Qotra or Pravara is 
strictly observed and has been upheld 
by the courts. One of the first 
things that ^e parties oontempiii^g 
a matrimoiital ailhuioe make enguiriea 
about is not Ihe existence of 
■ .m aoknal hleod 
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theoretical or imaginary identity of Gotra. 
The interdiction of marriage between 
Sagotras can only be regarded ae a 
surviving taboo, based upon no reason or 
a reason which has long since disappeared. 
This interdiction is a needless and 
vexatious interference with personal liberty, 
and circumscribes the choice of a bride 
or bridegroom. The removal of this 
restraint* can cause no grievance or 
inconvenience. What is required by way 
of legislation is not the enactment of 
any obligatory rule, but only a permission 
to marry a member of the same Gotra 
or Pravara. The necessary change can 
bo brought about by a simple rule that 
notwithstanding any text of Hindu law 
or custom or usage to the contrary, 


W: 

a marriage between Hindus shall ndt be . 
invalid by reason only of the fact that 
the parties arq descended from the aaiiQU 
Gotra or Pravara. Nobody would be 
obliged, as the result of such legislation, 
to marry a Sagotra. But one who wishes 
to marry a Sagotra will not be deterred 
from doing so by the fear of the 
marriage being regarded as null .ind void. 
It is to be hoped that members of the 
Central Legislature who are keen on 
social reform will take the earliest 
opportunity of introducing this mild, but 
much-needed, measure of reform. I do 
not suggest any legislation on the 
subject of prohibited degrees which 
is now regulated by usage, local or 
communal. 
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ORGANISING PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

By Prof. SRI BAM SHARMA 


V ] O party in the country seems to have 
^ ^ given much time to the question of 
organising Provincial Governments, though 
now and then questions of details have 
arisen and have been settled- individually. 

The problem raises three questions : The 
first is the question of dlling the gaddia 
of the Provincial Governors. When the 
Government of India Act, 1985, was passed, 
nobody seemed to notice that the 
Provincial Executive Councils would come 
to an end and that, therefore, it would 
not be possible to fill the Office of the 
Governors easily ftem the same province 
in case a Governor weiit cn leaver. Still 
further the changed nature of the Office 
was not recognised and the statutoy 
rights and legitimate interests« of the 
Senvioes were prohabiy so interpreted as 
.it Inr Goyenment 


to decide that public men be appointed 
to these offices rather than Civil Servants. 
Some hold that the question of appoint* 
ing suitable Indians to this office should 
also have been explored. Now to tsAe 
the last of the question first, in view 
of the current opinions of the Governors' 
Special Responsibilities, that British Govern* 
ment could not have devoted any attention 
to the problem of appointing Indians to be 
the Governors of the Provinces. The 
Special BesponsibiUties, as then understood, 
involved the presence nf an Umpire as 
well as an Agent of the British Govern' 
ment in the provinces as the Gov^ors. 
It is no slur on Indians to haye to 
admit that such persons could not, and 
cannot, be easily found from smung us. 
If we have brilliant statosmon and clsvor 
poUMelans, we nee^ ministers. 
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The problem of importing a larger number 
of EngUah public men to fill the/ office 
of the Provincial Governors raises another 
issue* The ‘Assurances Controversy’ has 
rendered heoessary a new type of men 
to become Provincial Governors. The 
virtual^ that are now ‘ necessary in the 
almost constitutional Governors of the 
provinces are not essentially the virtues 
of the Civil Servants. But it will 
have to be admitted that Civil Servants 
who have been acting as Governors 
under the new constitutions have not 
BO far exhibited any signs of the defects 
of their qualities. The British Govern¬ 
ment has already shown that it is capable 
of adjusting itself to new conditions by 
appointing a member of the political 
service to be the Governor of the Central 
Provinces and Berar. If a concession 
can be made to the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
there is no reason why some concession 
should not be made to Indian public 
opinion by reserving the governorships, 
at least in the major provinces, for 
English public men. The problem of making 
arrangements during the absence on leave 
of a Governor should better be solved by 
reverting to the old system under which 
no leave of absence was admissihle to a 
Governor. It may be a heroic remedy 
but it is the only one that is practicable. 

The second question raises the problem 
of the constitution and function of the 
Itit^itry* How many members is the 
Itinletry to contain ? How many of them 
mph to haye a place in the Council of 
Mibleteri ? What is to be the relation 
ot tiih indltid Ministers to the Council 
What are the questions 
idioold' 'ke^ his 
taken 
must be^ 


decided by the Council of Ministers rather 
than be left to the discretion of individual 
Ministers ? How often should the Cabinet 
meet ? What should be the relations 
between the Cabinet and the Governor? 
All these questions require careful conside¬ 
ration. Answers to most of these should 
be sought in the rules of Business and Rules 
for the submission of oases to the Governors 
which are supposed to have been made by 
the Governors in their individual discretion 
after consulting their Ministers. These 
Rules came into force on April, 1987. In 
some cases at least the Ministers do not 
seem to have played any important part 
in their formulation. In others they do 
not seem to have cared what they are. 

Every province has at present a Prime 
Minister who is also the Minister in charge 
of some subject as well. This arrangement 
is defective in the extreme. Wherever 
poBsible, the Prime Minister should have 
no department under his own control. 
Then alone it would be possible for the 
policy of our Provincial Governments to 
obtain a cohesion that it lacks at present. 
Then alone it would be possible for a 
Prime Minister to avoid incidents such as 
have recently occurred in the C. P. and 
N.-W.-P, Provinces. But if the reBourcee 
of a Province cannot stand a Prime 
Minister without portfolio, it is best for 
the Prime Minister to assume charge of 
the Finance Department. The Finance 
Department is the watch-dog of the 
Government. It controls all expenditure 
in the proTince, it smictions all schemes 
involviiig new expenditure. It is neceMtfy, 
tber^^drCf that the J%iiaiice Member 
should have no preferences and, ibeveiere» 
should not be in ebarge of any epeh^g 
department; number of other 

MiniMere required and the departiemte 
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they Bhould control is a matter in many 
Oases for local investigation and settle¬ 
ment. But if democratic government is 
to be made a success, it is necessary 
that the distribution of work among the 
Ministers should be related to the 
organisation of the Secretariat. It is no 
use continuing the present system when, 
as in some provinces, items of adminis¬ 
tration selected at random from various 
Departments have been grouped together 
to form a Ministerial portfolio. This 
grouping in most cases is arbitrary. The 
[yesult is that, as in the Punjab for 
icxample, a Minister has to deal with as 
[many as six departmental Secretaries, and 
'several Secretaries have to deal with as many 
Us six Ministers. This arrangement does 
not make either for efficiency or smooth 
administration. There is no Civil Servant 
: adviser of the Minister advising him on 
Ull questions arising in his departments. 
||The result is a chaotic condition of 
Uhings when it becomes possible for an 
Indian Minister in charge of Jails, among 
other things, to sanction instructions 
[excluding Indians from the post of the 
[Superintendent of Jails, simply because in 
good old days retired British army officers 
were preferred for these jobs by a British 
Executive Councillor. This system puts 
too great a strain upon individqal ministers 
and is prone to lead to favouritism. It 
tends to negative continuous popular 
control over various departments as well. 
These defects impair, the quality of the 
day-to-day administration of various depart¬ 
ments which may remain long unnoticed. 

B^re and there this grouping may 
a better organisation of Provincial 

adpi^ttatioh. Where it is so, .there is 
no reason why it should not poaotote 


down to the Secretariat organisationv ot 
departmental work. Our Protinoial Sei^'* 
tariats seem to have been Organised to 
meet condition of work that existed in 
various provinces before 1921, Since thoh 
accretions have come about, modidcatibnB 
have been suggested and sometimes 
carried through, but of wholesale organic 
sation we have bad not muoh. It is time 
something was done in that direction as 
well. In most Provinces, the Cabinet has 
been working without a proper Secretariat. 
It is time that a Secretary to the Cabinet, 
equal in rank to other Seoretaries, was 
appointed in every province. The Office 
of the Chief Secretary is a legacy of the 
past when the Departments controlled by 
the Heads of the Provinces had to be 
thus distinguished, or when only one 
Secretary was given the right of* access 
to ‘the presence’. There is no Chief 
Secretary in the Government of India. 
Why should the provinces be allowed 
that luxury ? Various independent and 
attached offices have also grown in yarious 
provinces. All of them should now be 
brought under the general scheme of the 
Secretariat organisation. The position of 
the Directors of various departments 
should also be assimilated to the ohanged' 
condition of things. In the Punjab, for 
example, the Director of Public Instruction 
is ah Under-Secretary by virtue of his 
Office. But there is no Secretary through 
whom he submits bis papers. He does so 
directly. The position bf the Directors 
of Agriculture and of Veterinary Departments 
and of Industries, the Inspectors-Geiieral 
of Hospitals, of Prison and Police are still 
more anomalous. As the Secretary of State 
suggested to the Provinoial GoTernments 
in February 1997, AH papers should oorne 
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to a Minister tbroagh a Secretary ;who 
sboald be responsible to one Minister alone. 

Bat to revert to the Ministers. It is 
necessary that the meetings of the Cabinet 
be held more frequently where all major 
questions of policy be settled. So far the 
fact that the Governors .have, in their 
discretion? the right of presiding over 
these meetings has resulted in some 
provinces, at least, in leaving most of 
the work to be done by individual 
Ministers. As the working of the Provincial 
Governments for the last year or so must 
have convinced most Governors this right 
is not of much value, it is much better 
that the Governors should depend upon 
the Prime Minister for informing him 
of the decisions taken by the Council of 
Ministers than that the Governors should 
be present at meetings like a ghost at a 
feast. Of course, the shadow of the 
Congress High Command has cast a 
gloom over Provincial Ministries and 
made their efheient working difficult. 
When most major questions arc settled 
by an outside authority, nob much work 
is left for the Ministers to perform. It 
is time that the Congress High Command 
made itself content with supervising the 
work of the Ministries and surrendered 
to them the initiation in all matters. 
If it does not do so, it will soon 
precipitate crisis. Already the situation 
In the Central Provinces has provided a 
warning. The spectacle of three Ministers 
threatening to resign being called into 
obnferenoe at Bombay which, however, 
jh^ls to give a definite lead was not 
edifying. The peremptory orders to the 
Speaker of the Madras Assembly not to 
j^rooeed to vEogland to stady Parliamentary 
praotines even, when the £iegis)ature had 
. granted mopiy for pnipose are 


nnedifying. If the truth must be told, 
the Parliamentary Board has aasamed all 
the Special responsibilities—and more—of 
the Governor's in the provinces.* 

The number of Ministers in various 
provinces raises a difficult problem. At 
present it varies from eleven in Bengal 
to 8 in Orissa. The number is, of course, 
a matter of local consideration. But, as 
argued above, if the Ministership is to be 
linked with the departmental organisation 
of the Secretariat, it is arguable that the 
number of Ministers in charge of Depart¬ 
ments should not exceed that of the 
Secretaries. But this leaves it open to 
the Provincial Governments to appoint 
Ministers without portfolios. The question 
of the status of the Parliamentary 
Secretaries also requires consideration. The 
Punjab has done better. In order to 
satisfy the cravings of as large a number 
of people to hold ofQce as possible, it has 
created, besides Parliamentary Secretaries, 
Parliamentary Private Secretaries, a species 
of Public Servants whose functions even 
the Speaker found it difficult to ascer¬ 
tain. Here again it is much better to 
adopt the British convention of making 
these Parliamentary Secretaries as Assistant 
Ministers for all practical purposes allowing 
them to assist the Ministers in various 
ways. All orders and instructions, however, 
must be issued in the name of the 
Ministers. For nothing Administrative or 
Politiool should the Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary he allowed to Bhoulder responsibility. 
He is a Minister in training and during 
the period of his pupilage, he should not 
assume any responsibilities. 

^ WiUKMB Dr. S^ksv^s tssigostioa and suhese^^ 
aeoeptaiies oi oifioe §mamw liis 
to the Woiidikg C^ommlttes. 'U': 

:. .^viiieiel < Qoymtmmrn wstS'" :snQfifed' - ' 

■ their 'UbetUM etf istiba.; . ' ^ 
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This raises the problem of the relations 
of the Ministers with the Governors. The 
existing rules give all Secretaries the right 
of deciding if action proposed to be taken 
ill any matter would impugn upon their 
special Responsibilities. That devolves a 
political responsibility ou them. It makes 
it necessary for them to take a decision 
without the instructions of their Political 
Chiefs, the Ministers. It is better that 
the position of the Chief Minister be 
now brought into line with the new 
developments. It should be his duty to 
keep the Governor informed of whatever 


THE WAR 


T he meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee in Wardba in the last 
week of July was looked forward to with 
more than usual interest. For many 
questions were pending solution and no 
single authority in the Congress high 
command was competent to give direction 
and lead. The lead was to come from 
the Working Committee. 

In the first place, the sudden crisis in 
the C. P. Cabinet resulting in the resigna¬ 
tion of part of the Cabinet and the 
dismissal of the rest overshadowed a 
situation already tense with many 
perplexing problems: (ii) there was the 
ticklish question of the Hindu^Mualim 
tangle which called lor • an immediate 
answer to Mr. Jinnah and the League’s 
impossible terms; (iii) the controversy 
over the questioa of Federation and the 
Congress President’s challenging statement 
followed hy ooanter-statements from the 
^Kpon^ts of the Parliamentary section 
called for olarifioation; (iv) the demand 
for Ihignlstic^^^^^^F^ had become more 


m 

is bappening in all the departmehts whether 
it is or is not likely to involve his 
Special Responsibilities. Of course, it 
would then be possible for the Governor 
to call for more information on any 
question, or ask the Prime Minister to 
explain to him the implications of a 
decision taken by the Cabinet. This 
would make it unnecessary for the 
Governor to preside at the meetings of 
the Cabinet as well. Of course, the 
Governor always retains the right of 
disagreeing with his Ministers and calling 
for their resignation. 


D H A LEAD 


and more insistent and a deputation of 
Andhras waited on the Working 
Committee to press for the separation. 

There were other problems awaiting 
solution, but we must confine ourselves 
to these principal questions in this brief 
review. 

The C. P. Ministry had by its domestic 
squabbles brought much discredit on the 
Congress Government. The Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee which investigated the 
crisis last May confirmed the charges of 
nepotism and inefficiency, but a patched- 
up solution managed to keep up the 
Kbare Ministry. Dr. Kbare has not been 
able to compose the differences in bis 
Cabinet between the Maratha and 
Hindustani groups. And then it was 
evident to every one ontside the Congress 
that the extra constitutional authority to 
which the Prime Minister and his oolieagues 
have to submit themselves must prove 
iojuriouB to Cabinet responeibility. This 
hM proved tnm in ^ case of the 
Share ^^inet. Dr* Shari h^ not been 
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able to steer through the dual control of 
the Zonal authorities on the one hand 
and the proprieties of constitutional 
prooedure on the other. That has led 
to his fall. 

In settling these differences, the Working 
Committee sought the advice and guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi, and at his instance 
the Committee passed a resolution severely 
censuring Dr. Khare for his acts of 
indiscipline in resigning his premiership 
without the permission of the Congress 
authorities and re-accepting olhce without 
consulting them. His subsequent recan¬ 
tation did not help him out of the 
morass. He wae precluded from standing 
again for leadership, and he was declared 
unworthy of holding positions of responsi¬ 
bility if the Congress. The Resolution adds: 

By all these aota of his, Dr. Khare has proved 
himself unworthy of holding positions of responsi- 
billty in Oonmss organisations. He should be so 
considered till his servioes as a Oongreasman, 
he has shown himself well-balanoed and capable of 
observing strict disotpUne and disoharging the 
duties that will be undertaken by him. 

This was really hard on Dr. Khare, 
but painful and unhappy as the episode 
turned out for him, ** it has a lesson for 
the whole of India," said Mr. Subash 
Bose, the President of the Congress, who 
stressed the need " for discipline and 
morality at a time when the lure of 
power and position may tempt us in the 
direotion of unworthy thoughts or deeds "* 

Mr. Bose goes on to say; 

Dofiiig ^ last Isw days, thsrs hubasnagrsat 
dsil of talk of parliamsiitary oonvcnttona and 
dssaodrsitic ptoosfdurs. list us not foigst that our 
loyldliy to tbs Oosigrsss most have praosdsnoo 
ovir M loyalty to shy individual or group w 
to luiy eonvsntioiis^ When a nation 

ii ia a Ills and death stroggls, the need 

On ihd Clciigres8<^|jBS^e questhm, 
; OhiijAbi idso ^ok part in drafUnf 


the President’s reply to Mr. Jin nab. The 
reply is couched in conciliatory terms. But 

the Coagress Working Committee considers the 
Muslim League's demands as extraordinary. The 
Committee^ makes it clear that if the League 
abandons its quarrel over non-essentials and comes 
down to brass taoks as to the needs of minority 
communities, it is prepared to enter discussions and 
reach a settlement. 

President Bose had informal talks with 
Mr. Bhulabbai Desai, Sardar Patel, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, and Maulana Abdul 
Kalam Azad about the Federation issue with 
special reference to the recent controversy 
over it. These talks have cleared up 
some misunderstandings and it was noted 
that nothing has happened since the 
Haripura Session of the Congress to 
deserve special notice from it now. All 
suggestions about the slightest weakening 
of the Congress attitude towards the 
Federation Scheme as envisaged in the 
Government of India Act were discounted, 
says a Press report. Mark the words care¬ 
fully used, “ the Federation Scheme as 
envisaged in the Government of India Act". 
That brings us back to the same old position 
and much may be said on both sides ! 

In reply to the deputationists on behiJf 
of the Andbras, the Working Committee 
held that the Congress was oommitted to 
linguistic provinces and the Madras 
Legislature has passed a resolution favour¬ 
ing such separation. But it could not 
materialise till the Congress attained full 
power. It would be folly to obscure the 
real issue of independence by stressing 
minor issues. * The Working Committee 
adopted the following resolution: 

Thii Committee deeiree to eism the peojle of 
the sfeee oonoetued that a e^utioa or this 
gueetioo would be undertaken ee part of the 
future eoheme of the Oovenmaeiil of Xodia as 
soon as the Congiess hss poipsr so to doi and 
call upon the people of mie avaas to desist 
from any frirtiier ii^tloii in bshalf 
msy divsrt the attedtioii from the 
ao# bsibve ths eooht^. 




Cost of High Living versm High Cost of 

■ , ■ ■ ■ 

Mb. P. PARTHA8ARATHI IYENGAR. B.A;. B.I.. 


M r. E. T. good in a thonght-provoking 
paper published in the Bankers* 
Journal for May 1988 is of the opinion 
that it is not so much the high cost of 
living as the cost of high living that is 
the trouble, “ The people to-day, *’ says 
be, ** want far more luxuries than their 
parents or grand-parents wanted or expected. 
Besides this our local rates have been 
increased by about 200 per cent, and our 
national taxes by nearly 900 per cent, in 
the last 25 years.” Public opinion in 
England and other countries in the West 
is, however, veering around the view that 
the Government must be advised to better 
not merely defence conditions, but also to 
effect social economic conditions. The 
rationale for this attempt is in the well 
known truth that the former is facilitated 
by the latter. The Government has 
already raised public loans to the tune 
of about 200 million pounds for defence 
purposes. But the cry is to finance health 
and house building purposes also by the 
same process. 

The last budget revealed an oifoial 
surplus of £28,786,000 as compared with 
the anticipated surplus of only £250,000. 
Of coarse, the official surplus includes 
£10,544,000 added to the sinking fund. 
But as this is only optional, yon must t^e 
it, the surplus is £89,880J)00. With the 
increasing of NaU^al deM, these sehenm 
are vigorously puimeiL It is espeotsd; of 
the newly appointed Eom^mio 

li^oe^ ;:ii^^;to;:1il;.:;;|^ 

an eooaOMio eiiidy and oon^pilUiiQn ^ tho 


cost of life of an average individifal, <snpply 
means both preventive and chrative for 
health, strength and stamina of tht 
individuals, a general Improveiuent pf ^ t^^^ 
level of life, and the amenities oivilisa^si 
affords to the fed-up nerves of the 
populace. Mr. Gregory would do well 
in co-operation with the provincial and 
central governments to develop the 
industries, big and small, with financial 
subsidy and the like, so that the utilisation 
of the indigenous talents of the oountry 
are only for the Nation*s cause. Be it 
known to him and other heads of the 
responsible Governments that bread and 
butter” are the first things to be attended 
to, and not resort to Language-study and 
Roman scripts unwanted and unappreoiated 
by the millions of pinching stomaohs. 
It is ignorance that perpetuates poverty 
and low living, and on their trail, inability 
to resist disease. 

England needs India's help to maintain 
her power and prestige which lay 
considerlkbly dwindled—whatever Jingoes 
say-—in th 0 world's stage and internationjal 
morality. Leaving for the momeht thf 
ouestion of currenoy and cjiioltMige; a 
natimkal currency for India, India's 
salvaticm lies in preparing to defend India 
by her own man-power, by multiplication 
of her Industrial aotivity. .1%^^ latter hae 
two aspe 6 ts--o 6 nservihg ahd ocmverting 
bar 6 m resources for the ease i^d 
pros]^ty of Indians and jsnoouragibg 
such mass production as would create 
a market for foreign exports mid «m her 
: 0V|h;; thouid; 
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needs bardljr any mention once we satisfy 
good food, olotfaing and housing problems, 
whioh at present are in deplorably low 
oonditions, then the next question of 
high living would arise. But there needs 
some caution in the stigma of so-called^ 
high living. I dqn’t agree that there is 
any rational standard of high living. It 
is the chimera of idealists to set up a 
level of living beyond which you shall 
not proceed. It is fundamentally wrong. 
It gloats on an equally unfounded simplicity 
of living of the mystioal past. 

There is and there is bound to be a 
progressive rise in the scale of living and 
otherwise the country is bound to retro¬ 
gress. Progressive rise is bound to ocour, 
but every nation is responsible to create 
peace and tranquillity by which the said 
progress can be assured. That would be 
surely a creature of a sense of security 
^a collective security—against aggression 
depending upon international understanding. 
In the meanwhile, measures which cannot 
stand delay must be undertaken by the 
oentral and provinoial governments. 

Retrenchment at the top in the Services, 
Indianising the departments in the Army 
and in the Railways, prohihition of imports 
of commodities which bould be manufac¬ 
tured or produced in this country, 
encouraging foreigners touring in this 
onuntry by regular institution of publloity 
endi advertisement have to be effectuated, 
ffartive suggestions are made in oertain 
quatters for State lotteries heing introduced, 
and naiees a ffwtid^ous moral canon Is 
appliedf there could be no obieotion to the 
s^tjSIfa* There would form a separate 
qont^hui^eii for heidth and industrial 

'Ill: 


fostering of cottage industries. There is 
plenty of Indian talent and even hereditary 
equipment and skill till now neglected. 
Mr. K. T. Bashyam in Mysore referring to 
the budget opined that indastrialisation 
should not be pursued at the expense 
of cottage industries, such as khadi, oil, 
bangle making, and ohericar manuring. 
There are also toy making, doll 
making, idol manufacturing, brass orna¬ 
ment and vases manufacturing, etc., 
which are the admiration of the West. 
Banks must be advised to finance these 
village manufacturers. There are products 
which could be raised without affecting mill 
activity and industry, fruit rearing, dairy 
products, pickles and condiments, and I am 
sure if only they are given encouragement 
by initial capital, they would quickly 
improve the country's wealth and raise 
the level of average life. If India should 
become self-contained by her own resources 
and industries yielding all that is wanted 
for' the people, as the Minister for 
Labour, Madras, recently opined in the 
Salem district, nothing would be more 
weloome than a vigorous campaign being 
launched at once. That is the only way 
by which Indian trade can prosper and the 
bogey of onemployment shut out of view. 

That the present is passing through a 
severe trade orisis is clear from the 
gloomy reports tre hear all around. The 
Madras Ohamher of Commerce report says 
that there wap some business in antioi- 
pation of reduotion of duties, but that it 
was ham^ved by the further weakening 
of the exchange. The League of Nations 
bulletin for Mo7 shows that world trade fell 
by 19 per omit. In first quarter 

of this year much mbxo lhan neual 
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the world trade fell, India too suffers 
dullness. But very few realise if India 
should soon start its own industries, she 
is bound to acquire a double advantage, 
make her people happy internally and 
clutch at a large share in the export 
trade of the world and assure for herself 
a favourable trade balance. The Govern¬ 
ment of India’s tardiness in the matter 
of iniiuiry into the ways of means of 
small industries development in arresting 
competition of Japan is most deplorable. 
The provincial governments have no 
enthusiastic agencies to help the development 
of industries. Technicians and specialists 
in industrial and chemical science have 
not been trained yet, and people like 
Mr. Kamesam, Sir C. V. Raman and 
Sir Visveswarayya have not yet been 
requested to*launch definite and concrete 
plans for the purpose. Such brilliants 
are lost to their country. The initial step 
has not been taken of training batches 
of young men for helping the starting 
of industries. It is no use depending 
upon companies and factories run by^ 
foreign agencies and on foreign capital to 
help India in this respect. After' initial 
acquisition of the theoretical and practical 
knowiedge in the oolleges as far as 
possible in India, such of them as merit 
trainbg abroad and in the West should 
be handsomely paid for it and sent out, 
By the time they ooihe back to In^a, 
they must be employed without any 
more ado in workmg induetrial ooiujeriis; 
We have yet no indication of any serious 


attempt at tackling the problem. IndustriSil 
enterprises for manufaoturing the require¬ 
ments of the country would stiinulate 
trade and road improvements. Should 
the industries be State managed or 
privately managed? It depends upon the 
nature of the industry. However it oan 
be asserted safely that in India largely* 
there must be initiation and management 
by the efforts of the State till private 
management be gradually substituted. 
Whatever w'e are capable of doing or 
not doing, he is no good oitken who 
goes against the interests and prosperity 
of India by helping foreign exploitation. 
His aim is towards active participation 
in making India self contained. Till then 
fancies and fabrics can abide. The admoni¬ 
tion given by Mr. E. T. Good in his 
contribution to the Bankers’ Joufmliox Hay 
is worthy enough to be quoted as a piece 
of wisdom which this poor country cannot 
help following. He says: "It is not only 
the manual workers who oall for higher 
wages and spend more on luxuries,' but 
those we loosely termed the middle 
classes are more extravagant than ever 
they were. They want motor oars even 
when they have pnblio service trams and 
buses near their doors and railtvay 
stations near by. Many millions a year 
are spent on foreign petrol wbioh money 
might be more usefully spent on British 
products or invested in British productive 
industne 0 .*^ Substitute Indian for the 
word British and that is the moral for 
our country. 



GANAKYA : THE GREAT CHANCELLOR 

By Pbof, H. C. SETH, M.A., Ph.D. (LoI^don) 

• -;o:-- 

A better interpretation of the events, and the Panjab were the scenes of the 
foilowing the invasion of Alexander early activities of Ghandragupta. The drama 
and leading to the rise of the -Manrya Mudraraksasa bears out this conclusion, 
dynasty, can be ^obtained if we know According to it, the forces with the help 
aboht Oanakya. The whole career of this of which Ghandragupta conquered Magadha 
great man is shrowded in mystery. Some were all drawn from the north-west of 
new light is thrown on him by the India and beyond. I have also suggested 
conclusions that I have elsewhere set that Parvataka, Ghandragupta’s ally in the 
forth that Ghandragupta Maury a originally overthrow of Nanda king of Magadha, 
belonged to the Gandhara region and that was none else than the great Porus of 
the starting point of the big empire the Greek historians. 

created by him was the north-west of The overthrow of Nanda king of 
India.*^ Ghandragupta headed a revolt west Magadha was undertaken by Ghandragupta 
of the Indus against Alexander himself after he had uprooted the Greek power 
about the time when the latter was at west of the Indus. It is absurd to say, 
the bank of the Beas. This revolt was as Vincent Smith''* and some others 

the reid cause of Alexander’s sudden do, that several years afterwards Ghandra- 
retirement and flight through Sindh and gupta came from Magadha to destroy the 
the Makran desert, where most of his Greek forces left behind by Alexander in 
army was destroyed. Ghandragupta’s power the Punjab and the north-west, when 
was flrst oonsolidated in or about really none worth the name were left 

825 B.O. in his own home provinces there within a few months of his 

in the nortb'west of India, and it soon jpetirement. As a matter of fact even 
extended to Central Asia, part of. before Alexander had actually left the 

Persia and towards the south as far oonflnes of India, almost all the Greek 

as Sindh, satraps he had appointed, £i|canor, west 

This conclusion of ours is borne out of the Indus, Philips of the royal family, 
by the accounts about Ghandragupta given satrap of the Punjab, and Apollophanes, 

both by some of the early European satrap of Gedrosia were killed. The 

Mstorians and In the Indian literary only person who stayed for some time in 

traditions, Jhatin mad Plutarch info^ us India was a petty olflcial Eudamns, who 
Ghandragupta was in the north-western most prohably took servioe upder the 
of India at the time Alexander's king of faksasila, or Porus,^^o he under 

tnyasidn, and he had some oonsiderahle Ghandragupta himself, in which case the 

SSliHinfS with him as, according to Justin, force under Eudamus may be the Havanas 
Aljeaetn^er ordered his beheadal. It which, according to MudxarakMea, formed 
tt ms sems that the north-west of In^ part of Ghandragupta^s ar my whic h invaded 

• <ttiiadf«gii|^ Msurys bslesg to North. 
wmlWa M of th^Nhaadwhar 

(HMtol'SISSssmh Xestitiit^ VoL XVm, Bt. H. 

Aimi ** OhsndnsilDts sad Ss^aoDts**. laiyon 
VoL 


* It eiw^sis j^bahle ^thaS imdstlSQlt 

tha aspeiitm of tlo tQia%a giueriaoiia,^^^^^^^^ 
atiiiidt fiTitfttitfmrii lila impoiittlav ' 'rwstliNn/'tha. 
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Magadha. The drama Mudraraksaaa also 
'suggests that with.the help of Ganakya, 
Chaadragupta, eveti prior to the conquest of 
Magadba, had conquered some other parts 
of the country and assumed the imperial 
title* Magadha was the biggest kingdom in 
India at the time of Alexander’s invasion. 
But its overthrow by Ohandragupta was 
facilitated because of the extreme unpopu¬ 
larity of the reigning monarch, which is 
mentioned alike in the Greek and the 
Indian traditions. 

This reconstruction of the events of the 
period throws new light on Canakya’s 
character and achievements. We learn 
from the Buddhist sources that Oanakya 
also belonged to the north-west of India. 
He was a Brahmin of Taksasila. It is 
likely that as a young prince, Chandragupta 
received his early education at the feet of 
Ganakya in the famous University of 
Taksasila. The drama Mudraraksaaa every¬ 
where shows very cordial relations between 
Ganakya and Ohandragupta, and also a deep 
appreciation by them of each other’s merits, 
which could only be the result of a long 
and intimate contact between the t^o. 

As belonging to north-western India, 
Ganakya witnessed the danger pi a divided 
country at the time of Alexander*s inyaslbh. 
He must have seen that only a well 
organised and closely knit imperial In^^a 
could BUoceBslully withstand a fpreigh 
invasion like that of Alexander. It has 
been correctly surmised by the author of the 
**Gauibridge Ancient Hietory” that it 
seems to have bemi among; the Brakminis 
of the Punish that the reactipii started 
which placed Ohandragupta on ' the 
throne of a nnited India** In view of 


the fabts that Ganakya belonged to Tidiea- 
sila and that the Indian literary tradition^ 
so closely associate him with Chandra- 
gupta, the central figure in this revolt 
in establishing the vast Mauryan Bmpire, 
it seems that Ganakya was the lUBtigator 
and the leader of the revolt agalpst the 
Greeks. The vision of a strong unconquer* 
able and united India, which he then 
formed, was successfully realised within a 
few years. As Vincent Smith remarks: 
*'The conception of an Indian Bimpire 
extending from sea to sea and embra^ng 
almost the whole of India and Afghanii^ah 
was formed and carried into effect by 
Ghandragupta and his Minister in the brief 
space of twenty-four years. History can 
show few greater political aobieyements* 
Not only was the empire formed, but it 
was also thoroughly organised that the 
sovereign’s commands emanating from 
Pataliputra were obeyed without demur 
on the banks of the Indus and the 
shores of the Arabian Sea. The immense 
heritage thus created by the genius of 
the first emperor of India was tiransmitted 
intact to his son and grandson.” * 

It thus seems that Ganakya was associated 
with Ohandragupta right from the beginning 
in eBtablishlng a vast empire over practically 
the whole of India and far beyond in 
Gentral Asia, the starting point of whl^ 
was north*western India. His help in 
the conquest and the annexation of the 
kingdom of Magadha to the empire of 
Ohandragupta was perhaps the iait politioal 
episode in his poHtioid career. After thisi 
as we learn from the dram* Mudra* 
raksaaa, he retired from active polices, 
whlcdi may mq^n a^ 

reference to him in the taammits of 
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Mega»|l^em« whiqh have been reported 
by the early Earopean bifitorians. 

Oanaicya^s winning over of Eaksasa, the 
pepnlar Minister of Nandas, was a master 
stroke of diplomacy. It quashed completely 
whatever opposition there might have 
been in the east to the newly founded 
empire of the Maurya. The drama 
Mudraraksasa not only throws light on 
how Chandragupta’s position was secured 
in Magadha, but how even the ineffectual 
opposition raised by Eaksasa and Malaya- 
ketu with the help of Kashmir, Sindh 
and some other western powers was 
nipped in the bud, and with the fall of 
Magadha the supremacy of Chandragupta 
was fully established over a great part of 
India. Thus, it was only after he had 
seen the Great Chandragupta seated firmly 
on the throne of a united India, that 
Ganakya, one of the most resolute, self- 
denying and incorruptible souls produced 
by India, passed out of the political 
horison, but, perhaps, only to devote the 
resources of bis mighty intellect to the 
bigger social and religious problems that 
faced the vast empire which his genius 
had helped Chandragupta to create. 

It is a pity that by taking the view 
that Ganakya was Involved only in a 
family quarrel between Chandragupta and 
the Nanda kings« and that the driving 
motive of Ganakya for the great politioi^ 
upheavals and carnage of blood, whj^ he 
imdertook, was just an insult by tbe 
Mandb king, we have made bim look very 
mmi- and revengeful. In the drama 
^ Caaieki^ himeelf suigeste 

that the Nandas were overthrown, because 
Cf tli^ comt^lete disregaaid of the kingly 

to) 


king of Magadha is not only attested by 
Mudraraksasa, but even the Pauranio 
traditions attest to the hatred in which 
Nanda king was held. The extreme 
unpopularity of the king of Magadha 
reigning at the time of Alexander’s invasion 
is also recorded by the Greek historians. 
According to them he was a man of 
worthless character, the son of a barber, 
and that he had obtained the throne by 
the murder of his predecessor whose chief 
queen he had corrupted.”* Jayaswal was, 
perhaps, right in oonoloding that the 
powers in Gandhara, when faced with 
Alexander’s invasiou, " looked towards 
the imperial power of Magadha ”.t But no 
help was obtained from that quarter, and 
Ganakya found that for the safety and the 
imperial unity of India, the Nandas, like so 
many other raonarchs, had to go. In the 
young but gifted Chandragupta, he found a 
fit sovereign head of a united India, 
Eeally speaking, Canakya’s was the 
administrative genius which firmly esta¬ 
blished over almost the whole of 
India and far beyond the mighty and 
very efficiently organised empire of 
Chandragupta. As Vincent Smith remarks, 
even ‘‘Akbar’s machine of government 
never attained the standavd of efficiency 
reached by the Mauryas eighteen or 
nineteen centuries before If 

we remember that it was only the great 

poUtioal fabrio which was raised with the 
help of his gbnius, which made it po^ble 
for India In l^e itoe of^ Asoka to amid 
tc the World for the first time the 
message of pence, love, and universal 
brotherhood, that we oafi rightly regard 
VtonugOpta as a maker of ene 

of the greatest ages, net only in %e 
history Of India, but in the history o| 
the world. 


« «« Gsiiil)Bkli» ttisl«Qr erhmia*\Voll, 
f SSadU Poliiy’*, p. 05, VoL I. / 
I Aktw tbs; GroSt; 




CREDULITY AND CRAZE 

By Peof. U. C. BHATTACHABJBB 


C REDULITY is an attitude o£ mind 
which we understand but need not 
define. Like the mote in the eyei it is 
more easily detected in others than seen 
in ourselves, It is a will to believe any¬ 
thing within a particular universe of 
ideas. It implies unregulated and untrained 
belief. Not that a credulous man would 
literally believe anything, but he would 
certainly believe anything of a parti¬ 
cular sort. 

Credulity is not confined to savage or 
uneducated mind. A savage certainly is 
credulous; but so is a civilised man, too. 
Only, there is a difference in the credu¬ 
lity of the two. An African savage who 
does not see water freeze, would not 
believe that it can ; but he would readily 
believe that the snake is a sacred animal, 
or, that there is a deity that throws the 
thunderbolt. The credulity of a modern 
man is somewhat different. He would 
much rather believe that the scientist in 
bis laboratory would one day manufacture 
human blood than that fever is caused 
by the wrath of an evil spirit. Both 
men are credulous; but there is a differ¬ 
ence in their angles of vision and hence 
there is a difference in what they, are 
inoUned to believe. The modern man is 
obsessed with visions of the potentialities 
of Boienoe ; hence he is ready to accept 
as possible whatever smacks of a scientific 
oharaoter. The savage, on the other hand, 
hM hk mind * filled of ghosts^ 

deities or spirits ; be, therefore, finds no 
cfifficulty in believing that a spirit appears 
or a ghost Acts. Though the two mtiids 
do not move id the same atmosphere of 
Uiofiifiit, both are ctednlous. Boience, too, 
esn tie supetstitiotua 


Whether credulity takes a soientifio colour 
or is superstition, pure and Bimplei its 
psychological meaning is the same. It is 
a hindrance to progress. The real soientific 
attitude is sober and reasoned belief and 
not an eagernesB to credit whatever is 
trumpeted under the banner of science. 
Science does not claim that man already 
knows whatever is worth knowing; or, 
that there is no limit to human knowledge 
or human achievements. Scientific thought 
does not encourage the belief that because 
a cure for malaria has been discovered, 
death also has been conquered. With all 
its magnificent results, science has its 
limits and will continue to have them. 

Nor is it a sign of sobriety to think 
that, because science has its ^limits, 
because science cannot account for the 
genesis of life on earth, or foretell the 
future of the universe, therefore, whatever 
a hermit from the hills says is true. Yet 
there are plenty of men in spiritually-minded 
countries like India who, taking advantage 
of the admitted limitations of soienoe, would 
preach any kind of spiritual possibilities. 

Credulity is unphilosopbical and is, 
therefore, unprogressive. Whether a people 
is progressing on the path of truth and 
sobriety is evidenced by what it believes ; 
and an index of what it believes is farnisbed 
by what its newspapers publish for its 
consumptiou. Judging according to this 
standard, what should we think of ourselves ? 

(1) Only Febently, a gentleman annouoc* 
ed in the correspondence columns of a 
well-known Calcutta paper-^and the Editor 
had no hesitation in publishiDg it—that a 
neem tree somewhere was yielding a 

sweejt honey 

day I Tie nee^ is wei lor its 
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bittor taster its bark, its fibres, its leaves 
and -its jaioe—all are bitter to the extreme. 
Tbei« is nothing sweet about it. Tet here 
was an exceptional neem which behaved 
in ah extraordinary manner. It yielded a 
Juice—12 seers of it every day—^so we are 
told, neither less nor morel And lot and 
behold, it was all sweet honey I 

(2) Some two or three years ago, 
after the well-known Hindu festival 
Baramc^ti Puja, a certain image of the 
goddess in Calcutta—so the papers announ* 
oed~-*began to nod! Religious emotions 
were easily roused and hundreds of men 
and thousands of women congregated 
every hour of the day to have a vision 
of the image suddenly come to life I 
Religion was not dead, the old men 
assnred us; and the gods and goddesses 
were still there, alive and kicking, as when 
the human mind first knew them t And 
what was more important, they could 
still be seen, though only by the lucky 
few. The tram-cars, the buses and the 
streets of palcutta bore signs of an 
nnexampied revival of Hinduism till at 
last we heard no more about this live 
8ara$waH» Parenthetically, rumour has 
it that the blessed owner of this image 
had his financial position considerably 
improved, beoanse money and other gifts 
mre lavishly bestowed upon the deity by 
the devont visitors, and eyen the living 
foddess did not touch themt 

(B), Not long ago, it was again In 
id^cntta that people began to believe that 
, ^es need fopr grinding spioee—an article 
nf domestic use whioh most houses keep— 

stone ; 

' 

^ was oonvinoed of the troth of the 

mUk ijif'tim. dl^^ 
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seek. It was the wrath of the goddess 
of pox. provoked somehow by some one 
somewhere. Every believer in divine 
retribution soon knew that this rvaft the 
case! And since Calcutta houses reported 
the disease in stones, it was only meet 
and proper that the mofuaail should follow 
suit. And the infection of grinding-stones 
spread like wild fire ! 

Grinding-stones were kept away, soaked 
in cold water, sometimes even in the 
water of green ooooanuts, to give them 
relief! And machine-ground spices came 
into vogue. The price of this commodity 
as well as of the machine was soon kicked 
up. Eventually some one ventured the 
hypothesis that the whole ' thing was a 
hoax and was probably due to the design 
of people interested in the sale of machine- 
ground spices. Gradually the scars of 
small-pox began to vanish from the affected 
stones, until all of them again wore their 
normal appearance and were reinstated to 
their wonted office. 

(4) The latest of the exbibitiohs of 
popular credulity is ihin-jhiniai Thanks 
to the persistence of newspaper oircnla- 
tioD, some people were aotually smitten 
with hysteric shivering—oases of shear 
auto-suggestion ! But the tooiferous public 
made even the Government move in the 
matter. Responsible and qualified doctors 
made carelfil inveBtlgattons in areas 
reported to be suffering from the disease. 
Bat no genuine oases have been detected. 
Since th^ the virulence of the disease 
is rapidly subbing. And when a disease 
disappears fross XSaloutta. It autcmatioaUy 
taniihes from the fm^ftnanU also.. 

(5) Another piece of amus^ news 

that our newsp^^ now and 

then, » tl^ ia ehi^p!| Souws^pesi 
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nlne<ieen saddenly becomes a girl of the 
same age; or, it. may be in Paraguay 
that a woman after several years of 
married life discovers one line morning 
that she is no longer a woman ! Advertise¬ 
ments of hair-oils ofben give pictures of 
woman rubbing the oil on their faces and 
instantly growing a full-sized beard! This 
is understood to be an exaggeration. But 
reporbs of physiological transformations 
like change of sex are published as 
netvs. The publications of such news 
implies that there are men according to 
whom anything may happen anywhere 
any day. 

We do not multiply instances of 
credulity; we have not the space for it. 
But credulity is only one side of the 
picture; the other is craze. Oredulity is 
passive acquiescence; craze is active 
participation. Craze in its simplest form 
is manifested in the life of modern cities 
in such things as cinema, or cricket or 
hookey. The number of persons liable to 
its influenoe is legion. Witness the number 
of spectators who throng a football deld 
and the degree of physical torture and 
inoonvenienoe they can put up with. 
What does it shew but a kind of brain* 
fever popularly known as craze? And 
look at the prominence that newspapers 
assign to a dim-star or a hookey Cj^brity 
or a cricket notability! They rank with 
rnlers of states or business magnates or 
eq^inent soldiers or scientists. Their 
pictares dU newspaper pages oftener than 
thofm of ^ngs and potentates* Even 
racing hors^ are in the 

eye of the newspaper wmrld than Cniveriity 
professors. And the pedigree of sodh 
horses is more Important history Ahan 
the hat^ of Waterloo or the Treaty 


Channel-crossing and air-race, Everest* 
climbing and non-etop dight are some of 
the latest crazes to he added to the list. 
These are sports, and some of them are 
adventures, too, no doubt; but one 
wonders how the human race is benedted 
by them and to what extent. ¥et these 
things hold one-half of humanity in 
their grip.. 

In the spiritual East, it is credulity 
rather than craze that reigns. Here the 
deld is occupied by a boney-giving mem 
tree or a nodding SaraswaU or a Sadhu 
who has seen three long centuries roll by 
bis feet and who occasionally has visions 
of God also and holds conversations 
with Him. 

What with oredulity and what with 
craze, the world is becoming a difdonlt 
place for sober men to live in! * 

INDIAN BANK, LIHITEl) 
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The Prospects of Fresh Taxation in Madras 

By MB. V. G. RAMAERISHNA AIYBE, m.a. 

(Lecturer ill Eco'ii<mic$, Anmmalai UnivBTBity) 


T is understood the Finance Department 
of the Madras Government are 
considering six proposals for additional 
taxation to makd good the immediate loss 
of Rs. 26 lakhs annually consequent on 
the introduction of prohibition in Salem 
distriot and the ultimate loss of Bs. 
prores when total prohibition in the 
Presidency is a fait accompli. The 
proposals are a petrol tax, electricity tax, 
death duties, advertisement tax, a 
provincial entertainment tax and a 
marriage tax. The main policy of the 
Government in regard to fresh taxation 
seems to be the distribution of the 
inoreasod financial burden due to prohibi¬ 
tion on the richer classes. 

Before these new taxes are examined 
and are rejected or recommended, it is 
necessary to have some idea as to the 
distribution of tbe burden of taxation in 
the province of Madras at tbe present 
time. In f^t, the question of imposing 
additional taxation can only be decided with 
reference to three sets of considerations : 
/l) The need for additional revenne; (2) 
the eqnity of the prevailing distribution 
of the burden of taxation ; and (6} the 
teobnioal merits of the taxes proposed. 
She starting-point is an established 
i^te^ of taxation with its varlons pa|te, 
ea^ with its own incidenoe« and we are 
ho \ whether any ol the taxM 

tlii^hj|ed in -the prpoediog paragraph tk 
selhiilile for im in the province 

he an addiMon to the existing onee 
or aenlMtittite for one or iiio»» of them. 
4 ;.oi|^n-lh^ ^to ^e .egiyire:8ysteni: 

of taxettvn {B that it ^onld he e^nitahle, 


bear evenly on all, and the component 
parts must, therefore, be so devised as to 
realise this aim. Additional taxes must 
accordingly maintain the existing equity or 
redress the prevailing inequality, while 
alternative taxes are designedly intended 
to redress a felt inequality or other defect 
in the existing system. Therefore it is 
not enough to know that a given tax is 
suitable in itself. It is far more important 
to know whether it falls on a class lightly 
taxed or already overburdened and it is 
a truism to say that every system of 
taxation is always approaching but never 
realising equality of taxation on account of 
changes in the yield of the tax as well 
as in the economic conditions of different 
classes and of tbe community as 
a whole. 

The petrol tax and the electricity tax 
now contemplated by the Government of 
Madras will affect the respective consum¬ 
ers, It is understood that the petrol 
tax would be in the form of a gallmiage 
fee on petrol and is likely to be deferred 
till the October Session of the Madras 
Legislature when the decision of the 
Federal Court on what is known as the 
Central Provinces ‘ test ' case is known. 
The Government of the Central Provinces 
have introdtKjei a petrol tax bill levying 
a duty on sale of petrol in the province^ 
which the Central Government contend, 
belongs exclusively, to the Federal Legisla¬ 
tive list. With to the electricity 

tax, it is understood it wiO W 
oonaumers of above a eertain limit of 
units,'. btit';'the 

itofe ioi 
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exploration of metbode of how best 
the tax coaid he levied. 

The proposal for taxation of advertise* 
meats, however, is likely to come up at 
the ensuing Session of the Legislature. 
It will be on the lines of the Madras 
Corporation scheme. It is understood the 
relevant bill will provide for the appoint¬ 
ment of inspectors to collect advertisement 
revenue as it is felt the range of 
taxation would be too wide for the 
revenue odicials to scrutinise the working 
of the Act in addition to their usual 
onerous duties. The urgent claims of 
local bodies—district boards at any rate 
which, under the provisions of the new 
Piiuchayat Act, would lose the land and 
education cess—will probably be met from 
the additional revenue expected from these 
proposals. The duty on advertisements 
may take the form of a tax on posters 
and other forms of displayed advertisement, 
or of'a tax on newspaper advertisements or 
both. The former is usually levied through 
a stamp affixed to the poster, and the 
latter on the basis of returns of revenue 
from advertising submitted by newspapers 
at regular intervals. Apart from the 
theoretical objection that the tax would 
hainper a necessary and developing adjanot 
of trade, the tax on newspaper advertise¬ 
ments would bring little revenue.. But if 
the municipalities in the larger towns are 
to adopt the tax on posters, etc., it might 
go some way to augment their slender 
revenues. 

As regards the sttooesiuofi duties, it ib 
generally conceded that these duties idioul^ 
be the first among those to be oon^ 
sidered in the event of new sources' ' 
tmtiiim heing required to reDikoe old 
eoin^ that mny be eondemned. Something 


' . - --------- 

like the duty on inheritanoe is now leVied 
at varying rates in the shape of fees nnder 
Act VII of 1870 on probates and letteiu 
of administration under the Indian Suooes^ 
sion Act, the Hindu Wills Act and the 
Probate and Administration Act and on 
certificates under Succession OerMficate Act, 
The broad effect of the existing legislation 
is that except as regards Hindus, Jains» 
Sikhs, and Buddhists in Lower Bengal 
and in the Presidency towns, Hindus, 
Mahomedans and Buddhists are outside 
the compulsory effect of the Probate LAW. 
Indian Christians have been treated in a 
special manner in being allowed to take 
out a BuccesBion certificate for the 
oollection of debts instead of obtaining 
letters of administration to the whole of 
the estate in a case of intestate sucoession. 
But the considerations applioad)le to 
intestate successions are more complicated. 
Beal difficulty will be experienced in the 
application of the principles of inheritanoe 
taxation to cases in Malabar and Canara, 
where partition is not allowed and the 
idea of heirship would never present itself 
in the mind of any member of the 
family and to joint Hindu families governed 
by the Mitakshara law. Any practicable 
measure of taxation must exempt from 
its scope suoh cases. Either a tax bn 
the share which devolving by survlver- 
ship augments the shares of other members 
of the family, or any tax on the whole 
property on the death of each managing 
member is not a thing to be favoured. 
In the former case there is no suboeesion. 
In the latter case the suggestfbn is 
orude and unenforceable in practice. 
From the finanoial point of view, the xnost 
important thing is wheidier the sucdesaion 
duties win be produetiye {n our proviuoe/ 
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«M 0 rt na in forming even a roagh esti- 
jimlOt Some idea as to the amount that 
mii^t aoorae could be obtained from (l) 
statiatioB of the distribution of land among 
landholders; (ii) statistics of income-tax 
levied on trade income; (iii) statistics of 
the distribution of securities. In conolu* 
w8ion it is worth emphasising that whatever 
the yield, succession duties are essential 
in any system of taxation that claims to 
be equitable. Its yield will increase 
pari pasBu with the prosperity of the people. 

The taxation of marriages in the form 
of a fee for registration of marriages is 
not quite a new proposal. The Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1926) suggest¬ 
ed this measure, but its recommendations 
are cautious and tentative and it is very 

Pushkar: The Lotus Lake of Rajputana 

By Mb. RAM CHAND2MANCHANDA, B.A., LL.J3. 

DE&SAR is the name of a lake, creator of the Hindu Trinity, who, in a 

forest, town, and a Tirath. It is Council of Gods held at Yaijaratb, at 

picturesquely sitoated in a valley surrounded Sumero, decided to create a temple on 

by a dng Af hilU^ of the Arravali earth, and like other Gods of the Trinity 

range, seven miles away towards the to receive the oiferings and be worshipped, 
soutb-west from Ajmere, the head- The Council selected this place on account 

quarters of the province of Ajmere- of its purity and fascinating beauty. The 

Merwara. It consists pf a series of three lake, the water of which is never dried, 

Apparently separato lakto, is enclosed by green trees in fragrant 

:‘MMugh subte blooms and delioious fruits, ever green 

^ is called the Kanishtba, hr Buddha, shrubbery present^g a uniqne combination 

.middle one, which exists only in of lake, forest and biU scenei^^^ 

alike in its physical charms and purity 
(eldest). It Is situated in a valkiy and other featmres. the dnmero (Olympia), 

withta an area prsix miles, imd 2^ the abode of ef tdie Trinity, 

and Hore Brahiim pertoni^^ 

^aooount M a'- Ifagha ^(sapridce l^c 

thS'-vPilQia Buraii, ; beeame’rso h<^.' that-a ''idnaiAr^..-::':-hy 



doubtful if local oonditions are favourable. 
However, the city municipalities may try a 
variant of it in the shape of a licence fee 
for marriage processions of any kind. Begis- 
tration fee on marriage seems to be quite 
reasonable provided a graded scale is 
introduced but the trouble in our country is 
twofold. It introduces the element' of 
registration in a purely religious ceremony, 
for marriage at any rate among the Hindus 
is a sacrament and not a contract, 
Secondly, we pay a sulhcient fee to the 
Purohits and to the community for evidence 
of the marriage. A further registration 
fee may reasonably be held to be an 
additional burden, and from a fiscal point 
of view, the yield of such a duty in our 
province is not likely to be considerable. 
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Paradise)* Brahmai while visitiog ibis that wm for making money by the .gal^ 
"plaoe» had a lotus in hand which fell Strange as it may appear, the lotus lilies 

down, and the spot at which the flower disappeared from the lake after the decision 

fell gave rise to springs of water which of the case, to the great disappointment of 

assumed the form of a lake after the the quarrelling Brahmans and the' pilgrims 

shape of a lotus lily. In Sanskrit, Pushkar visiting the Tirath. This is one of the 

means a lotus lily and hence the name mysteries of Pushkar. 

Pushkar. The Qujars and the lake.—Th^ Gujars of 

The lake and the lotus,—The visitors Rajputana claim the lake as one of the 
do not find now-a-days any lily growing places of their early settlements with theiv 


‘VPUSHKAR--THB LOTU6 LAKE OF RAJPUTANA»» ^ 

Tho romaaoe of Pushkar, its surroundmg hills with temple of Savitri on the 
peak of one of them. 


in it, nor a lotus lily can be traced. 
But investigation revealed the fact that 
the shallow ports of the lake abounded 
in lotus lilies, and the leaves provided 
food for the cows and the seeds for the 
pilgrims. The Brahxsans, who claim to 
be the owners of the lake, felt tempted 
to make money by the sale of the lotus. 
This led to a split amongst them and 
ultimately to a ruinous and protracted 
tenninatii^ fn favour of tko pairty 


herds of cows, and in support of their olidm, 
they offer the name Padma Puran which 
says that Brahma married a Gujar virgin, 
Gayatri, who acted as his consort (Ardhangi) 
in the Yagna ritoai. They have been so 
very much sentimentally attached to this 
place that they carry their dead hundreds 
of miles to be cremated on the hanks of 
this lake, mad they own a special 
the purpose. They do not call it Pushkafi 
hut Guiftr JKada (Gujsir water pool). Sbia 
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Ib ^mother point worthy of note by the 
aatuiaa>rians and a point of considerable 
importance. 

The lake and the eanyaeie.—The herding 
Gojarst iinding a permanent water supply 
in the lake and^ abundant grass ‘ in the 
surrounding hills and the valleys, seem to 
have permanently settled down at the 
place and retained its exclusive possession 
and control for a great length of time. 
It is said that the sanyasis wanted to use 
this place as a Tirath, but the Gujars would 
not let them do so without their consent. 
This led to a quarreh and a hgbt between 
the army of sanyasis and that of 
savage Gujars. In 1157 A.D. a decisive 
battle was fought between the two 
opposing factions, when the sanyasis on 
the night of the Dewali made a deter* 
mined ^attack, killed the Gujars and took 
possession of the lake. They gave 
control of the place to the ancestors of 
the present’rday Brahman Pandas, and 
left their own representatives in charge 
of the hve principal temples : the temple of 
Atmatesbwara, Varah, Badrinath, Brahamaji 
and SaVitri, and the descendants of those 
repreBentatives still . hold the charge of 
these temples, and the descendants of the 
Brahmans itill own and control the 
affairs of the take. 

Fmhkar afid the Jainst afid the Buddhiete 
.*^With the hf Jatoism, and Bud^^ 

Uie lake seems to have attracted their 
: the arid sands of Marwar^ 

the catsup dry country of Mewar. 
lake, the water of which never 
up. wae a fdaoe of immense importance, 
Ailadi dike alt other Im^rtant places such ee 

Baddhisti 

T' ''ffirir ^ ':^>esia>^ished^‘'^ :ani^ 


cities, the ruins of which He buried ander 
sand rolled up from the Mar wait deserts. 
These ruins of the cities' temples and 
fortifications of the JainS and the Buddhists 
need excavations by the archmlogical 
department to lay bare the material 
evidences of their pristine greatness 
and glory. 

Pushkar and its antiquity ,—^According to 
Hindu belief, Pushkar is as old as the 
creation and popularly it is believed to 
be one of the two eyes of Dharti (earth)* 
the waters of which have never been 
known to have dried up, even when a 
drought lasted for years and years together. 
The other eye of Dharti is said to be 
Katash Eaj—a perennial spring in the 
famous salt range of the north-western 
Punjab. It is oonsidered to be as one of the 
most ancient places in India, and as a matter 
of fact, contemporaneous with the birth of 
the modern Hinduism itself. The subject 
has not been scientifically investigated and 
the exact date of its birth determined, 
and so it is impossible at present to say 
when it first came into existenoe^ During 
rains, when the surface of the 
hills is washed away, people come aoross 
Punch-marked coins of a date anterior 
to the fourth century B.o., also Baotriao, 
Greek, and Gupta coins. 

Ramayana and Pns/ikGr.—-It is mentioned 
in this oldest epic that iris wamitra, a renown¬ 
ed Bishi, performed his, tsp an4 went 
through a ooum of self-mortifioation at this 
place. It is also mentioned that a oelestiid 
fairy, Menaka, came down to earth to have 
a dip in its saer^ waters to wimh oiT her 
impnmtiee.^ The ICahahharata also morions 
Pariikar, a place ^sited hr the Baevas, 
■\a«;ttvBB«nris^ 

Ike: 
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^ Hatbilaa Sarda of Ajmere has done very 
usofal work in this direction and collected 
the np-to-date available information in a 
book called “Ajmere: Historical and 
Descriptire '* wherein be mentions the 
various coins found at Pasbkar. 

Pufthkar and Prithviraj Vijai —This 
important book which deals with the 
achievements and great deeds of famous 
Chohan king, Prithvi Rflj, who fought 
against Mohd. Gauri, written in the 
12bh century A .D., dilates on the "sanctity 
of Pushkar and mentions a famous temple 
of Ajagandha and Mahadeva, which does 
not exist now, and, like all other ancient 
temples erected on the banks of the 
sacred lake as monuments of Hindu 
piety, seems to have suffered at the hands 
of the Muslim idol breakers. 

The sanctity of Pushkar.-^-The great 
sanctity of the lake is an argument in 
support of its great antiquity. It is 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of 
India and beyond, Afghanistan, Baluchistan 
Eashmir, Nepal, Deccan, Gujarat and 
bengal. The offerings made by them 
are sufficient to maintain a colony 
of two thousand Brahmans. All the 
imperial houses of ruling princes in 
Bajputana and Malwa have built ghats 
along its bank and erected princely 
houses. There are a number of charitable 
hous^, from which food is doled out to the 
poor and the mendicants. Lately, a rich 
Deooani miyiohaire Seth, has built a 
magnidoent temple dedicated to Banga 
Swam! at a cost of ^ lakhs of 
rupees, which is hkng msintslned at a 
monthly exp^^ture of thirteen hundred 
rupees. It is a foe speoimen of mhiteo- 
tufe aa iUnstrative of the skill whidi the 
' 'la' ::J|fo 

Of and eonlpture, and it is 


worthy of a visit. There are other 

temples neither very modern nor very 
ancient, which attract the pilgrims, aud 
the important of these are the one 
dedicated to Brahma and erected by 
Perikh, a Mahratta General about 
Atmateshwar, Savitri and Varah. 

Pushkar as a Timfk—This place is a 
favourite resort for those who want to 
couquer the self through tapa {austerity), 
A Bengali tapasvi, who had passed 10 
years at Gangautri and only two months 
at Pushkar, affirmed the supreme impbr* 
tance of the place as most suitable for 
tapa, if a guba (cave) in the surrounding 
hills is chosen for abode, and that what 
he could not achieve in 10 years in the 
Uttarkhand was achieved at Pushkar in 
two months. 

Such is the unique importance of Pushkar 
from a spiritual and religious point of 
view, and it is believed that it is a ^replica 
on earth of Sumero, the abode of Gods. 
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s Al VA SI DDH ANTA 

By Dr. C. KUNHAN RAJA, M.A.. p.PhiL (Oxon.) 

(Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Madras University) 


Saiva Siddhanta is one of the 
* many religions schools in- Hindaism. 
(Fherd are manjr books on the subject in 
tTamil and a few in Sanskrit. In a 
modern European language there is only 
one work on the subject, namely, * Der 
Oaiva Siddhanta * by Sohomerus. It is in 
the fitness of things that under the 
auspices of the Department of Indian 
Philosophy in the Madras University, a 
research student has undertaken a critical 
study and analysis of the system; and 
that the Department and the student 
deserve congratulations for being able to 
present a thorough exposition of the 
system in a way that meets the needs 
of a modern reader. 


In the first chapter, the author deals 
with the literature bearing on the subject, 
noticing the textual and chronological 
relations of t^e various works. In the 
next chapter, the Saiva Siddhanta epistemo¬ 
logy is elaborately dealt with. In the 
folloysring six chapters, the problems of 
God, Man and the World and the release 
of man are Qoosidered, and in the ninth 
and last chapter there is a treatment of 
the other systems both allied to and 
remote from the Saiva Siddhanta. 


It is very easy for the personal bias 
■'fi idle author to creep in, mostly inadver- 
1011 %, sometlines even deliberately, into 
.of this nature dealing with 
and ^ .^y; n- 

:|i|i^i%ny. %. orodRieble 

Id tfaot the peiaonal heltofe jof the 
smi&er have been kept ehsolotely in 


Femajoti, kju, 
lAnao St Oa^ lOSe, SsH.imS 

Or As-4* Ats^blsof G; A mSImmi # Os. 


the background and the whole work has been 
conceived and executed with a purely scho¬ 
larly detachment, and the only goal of the 
work is to find out the truth and to present 
it clearly, which is the right goal in all 
University Research. 

The author says that her effort is to 
evaluate the Saiva Siddhanta System '* in 
the light of critical idealism" (Preface). 
Here there is considerable scope for 
differences of opinion regarding the legiti¬ 
macy of adopting '*critical idealism" as 
a measuring rod to evaluate a religious 
system like the Saiva Siddhanta. There 
can be no two opinions on the fact that 
in taking up this measuring rod, the 
author has not brought in any personal 
factors into the treatment of the subject. 
Thus her evaluation of the Saiva Siddhanta 
is strictly impersonal, and a reviewer has 
only to consider the legitimacy of adopting 
this measuring rod. 

Every religion postulates three entities: 
God, Man and the Wobdd; and it 
postulates them as Absolute realities. In 
the terminology of religion, God is md tp 
transcend man and the world to be 
independent of these, and man and the 
world are said to he dependent npon God. 
But strictly speaking, God is as much 
dependent upon and the world as 

these two are tm God, in so far as no 
religion oan show any purpose in imvth- 
lating a God uolm there le man whom 
God guides and protects and the wmrld 
which God oontrotA Smne may 

;iu3ce]^;'tiie yiim^ 

6i the woHd* by ‘%d. and other dookihee. 
xeahty of Ohtd, inan and tim wm|k " ^ 
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It is a certain need of man—the reii- 
gioas need—which urges him to postulate 
God and God’s absolute reality. But 
there are other needs in man and other 
urges in him besides the religious need ; 
and the other need also comes in when 
he begins to examine himself and the world 
around him. It is one of these other needs 
that urges man to take up idealism as the 
measuring rod in his examination of himsel^ 
and the world around him. Thus both in 
pluralistic religion and monistic idealism, 
the subject of investigation is the same, 
namely, man himself and the world around 
him. Religion leads him on to one more 
reality, namely, God; idealism leads him 
to suspect the reality of these two. 

Thus when two conflicting conclusions 
have been arrived at as a result of the 
investigation of the same problem and 
when a student tries to examine one of 
these conclusions, it will be utterly 
uncritical, and it may even be purposeless, 
if he does not carry on his examination 
in the light of the other conclusion. 
True, it will be equally legitimate to 
bring in the conclusions of religion for 
testing idealism. This is what is found 
in all ancient Sastraic works. When in 
works on religions and on theistio 
philosophies, the idealistic position of 
Sri Sankara is considered and criticised, 
the nntenability of the idealistic position 
is shown only in the light of religious 
experieooes. Idealism cannot be used as 
a measuring rod in teBting itself, it can 
be used only in testing other positions; 
and the subject-matter of the book under 
review is the proper place where idealism 
can tuid has to be legitimately applied. 

Having tak^ op the coirreot measuring 
rod and having begun to apply it in the 
nght place, have ^he measurements been 
'-.r-/ 


properly taken ? This is a question which 
a reviewer, has to ask. This is the only 
correct test for evaluating the work under 
notice. It is found that the author has 
critically examined even very minute 
points in the Saiva Siddhanta and arrived 
at very safe conclusions. 

On p. 68, after desoribing the Git 
Intelligence nature of God, she remarks: 

It seems as if all that has been said ol 
the Omniscience of God is undermined by 
the Siddhantin’s further contention that 
’sat’ knows not 'asaf. The Siddhantin 
tries to meet the difflculty by saying tl^t 
Siva cannot know ' asat ’ as an object, 
as pasu and pasa are not foreign to him,” 
Then the author says : “ Here the Siddhantin 
verges on Advaitism, for the world and 
the souls are only elements of the 
Absolute,” and the author adds*'* and 
this position is inconsistent with the 
statements that there are three entities: 
pati, pasu and pasa, each having its own 
individuality Even without resort to 
idealism as a measuring rod, there is a 
good deal of truth in this estimate of 
the absolute nature of God with his 
oonstitnents and attributes, and of man 
and the world. There are various places 
where the author points out diMoiUties in 
accepting the position of Saiva Si^hanta, 
On p. 187, she says: "It has been noted 
bow the qualities of anava are considered 
to inferfere with the absolute nature 6f 
God. The Law of Karma againi in 
manifesting its attributes, renders God not 
an absolute monarch, but a odnstitutional 
king.” In the subsequent passages she 
considers the limitations imposed upon 
God, and till the end of the chapter, she 
attempts to show how these difflWlties 
ean find a solution from the absolutist 
point of view. 

1 need not multiply eimmples, The 
whole book is weU^ t^^ nut and 
planned and the argamenta are oles^ly 
and out, 
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E are paesioi* tbrongh a time 
rapid ohatigeB and that makes it 
difdoult for us to realise exactly the 
magnitude of the transformation . that is 
taking place before our very eyes. This 
microphone which helps to carry my 
words to yon is in itself a symbol of 
the new age. 

I am now thinking of what Madras was 
nearly half a century ago when I first 
came to the city to join the Matriculation 
class. If I compare the city now with 
what it was then, the contrast is vivid. 
After a lapse of nearly five decades one 
sees changes of sights and scenes almost 
unrecognisable. Indeed almost everything 
has changed except the long stretch of 
the sea coast and the great temple towers 
of Mylapore and Triplioane. 

Think of our magnificent Marina with its 
blase of electric lights that transform night 
into day md the unending procession 
of people that swarm the foreshore 
like the waves of the sea. It was not 
always so. I remember a time when 
people groped about under dim kerosine 
lamps that glittered like glow-worms in 
the distMioe. The old straggling jutkas 
and * victorias have fast disappeared and 
given place to a procession of cars which 
vie with one another in splendour as 
well as in speed. I hope a humaner 
Qlvilissftion will soon dispense with the 
riksha and the country oart'^both 
hoirBile anaohronU^ in an ^e of n^id 
:V||§iiaiids^ 

08 picture to our^^ the rapid 
eitpsihsion the city has undergone. !Ehe 
inh|^ Hdier claesee have esoiM^ 
cengeittbn by migrating to the suburbs. 
: tm mm 


And within the last twenty years, Madras 
has extended itself to Avadi on the one 
side and Mambalam on the other. Fine 
mansions and garden houses built on the 
most fastidious styles of architecture afford 
real pleasure to the eye. The inventions of 
our civilisation have annihilated distance. 
The electric trains, the telephone and the 
radio are knitting us together every day 
of our lives. Even in distant Tbambaram, 
we do not feel we are away from the 
metropolis. That is the one commanding 
benefit of modern inventions. 

It has been said that every third house 
in the city is either a hair dressing saloon 
or a coffee hotel. Possibly there is some 
exekggeration in this, but do you know how 
quietly yet effectively they have levelled up 
distinotions ? Gould education or legislation 
have done that work with equal rapidity? 

Our picture houses have contributed not 
a little to the process of levelling. It is 
true that no mechanism, however perfect, 
can bring back the inspiration that comes of 
hearing the living voice. We cannot share 
the thrill that moved the men who heard 
the music of Maha Vatdyanal^a Ayyar or 
witnessed the acting of Ealyanaraman. 
No one, therefore, with any tenderness for 
the past, and a feeling for true art, can 
view with equanimity the disappearance 
of our histrionic art v^ith all its 
traditions. But I realise that no old 
world the^re could have coped with the 
demwids of the immense muttitnde at 
sightseers who ^rong the pkHute-houees 
now. What art and Meat and eot^ 
have been pooled to to 
housee l I take it that theee amenitiee 
have added^^^^ to tor ois^ 

■■■ and ^ madeto ■ mm . ^inteiwstito, 


By Me. G. A. NATESAN 
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Who could have thought years ago 

that so maDy of our women would 
congregate on the sands on the beach to 
hear songs and talks broadcast from a 
far away station ? Who could have 
thought of the tremendous change in 
fashion that has taken place in the 

dress of our fair sex? Witness the 

smart tight fitting jacket replacing the 

long loose aaree of old. Our lady graduates 
in arts and law and medicine are not 
exactly the shy young things of the 
nineties, moving gracefully with their eyes 
fixed on their toes. They walk with their 
heads erect and they discuss with their 
comrades in perfect ease all the problems 
of the day. They drive their cars along 
in perfect nonchalance. They play their 
part in the municipal councils and in the 
legislative assemblies and that with credit. 
They discuss too their disabilities, they 
plead for their rights and privileges and 
some' of them long for their independence. 
I like the change that has come over 
the position of women in our social 
life. Yet I must confess that 1 
occasionally think aloud and pray that the 
transformation that is now taking place in 
Hindu society may not lead to the dis¬ 
appearance of the grace, the charm and the 
beauty of a social order so dear to our 
civilisation. To the women of the present 
generation, I would like to say : remember 
ohr ideal, Sita and Savithri. 

A welcome development of recent years 
is the growing interest in sports. Vast 
open spsees are filled wiUi happy bands 
of sportsmen. Crowds come not oply from 
the city hut from distant towns and: 
villages to witness cricket, matcfiies in rain 
or snn. Our daily papers are full of iim 
reports of matches played by weljl known 
^Seanis not only^ in India, hot all idle world 


over and there are many today, particularly 
among the young, who are antious to 
read the sports column in preferenoe 
to other sections in a newspaper. Here 
again I am tempted to observe that I 
have a feeling that the modern English 
sports are being overdone and that our 
own simple, cheap and healthy games a.e 
being neglected. 

A sure index of a people's progress is 
to be found in their newspapers. Today 
they are legion. But I remember a time 
when a belated English Weekly answered 
the needs of scores of really eduoated 
people. Now there is hardly an eduoated 
home without its daily paper: English 
or Vernacular. And mark you, how varied 
and comprehensive are the contents of 
our daily papers—both British and 
Indian owned—catering to the tastes and 
needs of all classes—Sport, Art, Drama, 
Film, Foreign News and Home Politics, 
Finance, the Market Bates and the 
Weather. There are sections also for 
women and children. 

Have you noticed the change that has 
come over the Anglo-Indian Press ? They 
do not specialise any more in barrack 
room ballads and the doings of Memsahebs 
and retired Civilians at Home. There are 
plenty of things really Indian in our 
present day British^owned papers and 
their comments are marked alike by 
sympathy and understanding without a 
touch of that superiority comply which 
made their tone so iusulferable in those 
days. I tell you our Anglo-Indian papers 
are trying to become and as up 

to date and interesting as the BrittiSk Press. 

But 1 must admit that the Cinema, ^e 
Daily Press, and the pi^iW 
the i^t dseade^^^^ interest 

liniB iStione 
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tell you that apart from text-books there 
has been steady deterioration in the 
cireulation of olassioal literature. There 
Is CO doubt a demand for propaf^andist 
literature. But 1 do cot find - as in the 
old days a desi^re to acquaint onOself with 
all the literature that tells you the ^ros 
and cons of a public question ‘and thus 
enable you to form a considered and 
independent judgment. To me, however, 
it is some satisfaction to note that there 
is a wide-spread desire among the people 
to acquaint themselves better with the 
contents of our sacred scriptures. 

Thanks to the efforts of our reformers 
and humanitarians and the soul-stirring 
appeals of Mahatma Gandhi, great interest 
has been manifested in the improvement 
of the status of the Harijans and the 
condition of the workers and the poorer 
classes of our population. Employers are 
daily being compelled to realise that the 
large numbers of men and women whom 
they employ in their factories, workshops 
and offices are not mere machines but 
human beings with souls. Further 
they are made to realise that a great 
part of the wealth, the comforts 
and happiness they enjoy, they directly 
owe to the many woihers who toil day 
and night. Pabiio consoienoe has become 
alive to the needs and comforts of 
workers more than ever before. There is 
a real and genuine desire on the part of 
come employers, Indian axid European* to 
improve the lot of their workers. I have 
been much impressed by the efforts of 
the Tatas at Jamshedpur and of the 
IMsagement of the Btiokingham and 
jOa^tic* mils In Madras in providing 
honging and welfare facilities. In our 
barn, dtty, the Madras Corporation whidii 
gfteii comes in far a great deal of 
M has get an admuNsMe 

^example in the direotioa of clearing the 
Mnaes and providing suitable boosing 
aodtnhbi^tlon for the poor. I most not 
the nl^^ 41 


schools which it has started for the 
education of the poor in the city. 

Everything is on the move. Politics is 
no exception. The ■ most momentous 
changes have been taking place in the 
history of the world. Within the last 
quarter of a century, the map of Europe 
has been changed beyond recognition. 
And what of India? We no longer hear 
of the dumb pathetic contentment of the 
masses. I remember how in the early 
days we were content to ask for a few 
nominations to the Municipalities and 
District Boards, a few more additions to 
the elected seats in our local legislature 
and for the nomination of an Indian 
Member to the Executive Councils of the 
Governor and the Viceroy. The persistent 
efforts of the venerable veterans of the 
Indian National Congress, the tearing 
Home Buie campaign of Mrs. Besant and 
the non-violent non-co-operation of Mahatma 
Gandhi have effected a wonderful trans¬ 
formation in the politics of our country. 
This brings to my mind what Lord Morley 
said not many years ago: " for as long 
a time as my poor imagination can pierce 
through for so long a time out Govern¬ 
ment in India must partake, and in no 
small degree, of the personal and absolute 
element The great statesman-philosopher 
could not oonoeive of the day when 
India would be fit for parliamentary or 
responsible government. Poor Morley, 
his imagination could take him ho farther! 

The unprecedented political agitation 
of the last 20 years, and the tremendous 
sacrifices to which our patriots subjected 
themselves, have brought us nearer the goal. 
Many a settled fact has since been unsettled. 
They who were onoe denounced as sedi* 
tionistfi are now wielding the reins of 
government in the Provinoes. In our own 
city there are ho more able and energetic 
upholders of law and order than those 
who not long ago defied the bureaucracy 
and courted imprisonment. " G. E.’* aii4 Ms 
team have brought us credit and ao 
have their oompeers in some cif the other 
provinces. May their successful adminis- 
t^iou of the provinoes lead soon to 
capture of the Cen^ May this great 
land of ours, ere long, occupy its pr<^r 
place in the comity of natloiigt 
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Principles of British foreign Policy 

By Da. MAHMUD HUSAIN, Ph.D. 

{Header in Modern History^ University of T>aeca) 


O NE who proposes to deal with the 
principles of the foreign policy of 
Great Britain finds oneself in a particularly 
difficult position. The main lines of the 
policy of other States are, as a rule, clearly 
recognizable. The foreign policy of France, 
for instance, has for a long time been 
determined by the fear and suepicion of 
Germany, and vice versa. Not so with 
Great Britain. She does not believe, so 
it seems, in permanent friendships and 
permanent enmities. 

The main difficulty of a student of British 
policy is that one never knows where Britain 
stands at a given moment. Sometimes 
serious consequences follow due to this 
ambiguity. It is now recognized by all 
competent authorities that if in 1914 
Great Britain had definitely told Germany 
that ’ in an eventual conflict Britain 
would join France and Russia, Germany 
would not have adopted the attitude 
that she did. Or, conversely, had Britain 
informed France and Russia that she 
would remain neutral, they, especially 
Russia, would not have precipitated the 
crisis. But the trouble was that nobody 
knew what Great Britain would do, not 
even the British people themselves. 

As in 1914 there is to-day an ambiguity, 
an uncertainty about British foreign 
policy. In spite of it, however, or perhaps 
because of it, it may be worth while trying to 
find out the principles that govern the tela-' 
tions of Britain with the rest of the wbrld. 

It is not certain whether the past is a 
reliable guide for the future, although Seeley 
tells us that history should not only gratify 
; the reader's 0 ^^ ^e i|^t, but 

modify bis view of the present and bis 


forecast of the future. Anyhow, if we 
look at Britain's past, we notice that 
although Britain has shown great inoon- 
stancy in making and retaining political 
friendships and enmities, she has been quite 
consistent in the aims of her policy. 

Great Britain’s relations with other 
countries have been determined by her 
geographical position in Europe and her 
imperial interests in every corner of the 
globe. She cannot disinterest herself 
altogether in the affairs of Europe, for she 
herself is in Europe. But her foreign 
policy must needs be also influenced by 
consideration for the interests of the 
Empire of which she is the leader. If on 
the one hand she is a part of Europe, she is 
on the other the heart of a great empire* 
Consequently, there have been two predomi¬ 
nant aims of British foreign policy. 

To safeguard herself in Europe, she has 
tried to maintain the balance of power 
between the several Great Powers of the 
Continent. For more than four hundred 
years she has held fast to this policy. The 
principle became clearly discernible during 
the wars waged by Great Britain in the 
sixteenth century against Spain. Even 
in the age of religious wars, Proteetant 
England co-operated with Catholic France 
to defeat the attempt of Spain at world- 
dominion. But when under ’ I^ouis XIV 
France stepped into the position of Spain, 
Britain allied herself with the Hahsburgs 
and fought against Frunoe. By the War 
of Bpautsh Sucoession, she prevented the 
union of the Fi^ncb and Spanish Orowne. 
England, however, was not prepared to 
allow anp&er Fow^ to ac^ttiue the position 
so long held by France; mad thus when 
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oonlronlied by the Union of the SpanUh 
and At]dtnai:i Crowns under a Habsburg, 
she severed herself from her allies and 
came to an agreement with her late enemy. 
The same policy was at work in the 
wars waged by Great Britain against 
Napoleon I and Nicholas I and William II. 
In every case her principal war aim was 
the same—to maintain a system of counter¬ 
poises and to prevent the rise of any 
omnipotent rival who might endanger the 
balance of Power among the Continental 
States. She bad cleverly acted on a large 
number of occasions as a sort of indicator 
in the balance and at the crucial junctures 
she has thrown her weight into the scale 
in favour of the declining side. 

As a corollary to this principle, Great 
Britain ha^ made it her lasting concern to 
prevet^t Belgium from passing into the 
hands of a strong Continental Power. 
Oviously it was from here that the greatest 
danger could threaten Britain. This has 
been a decisive oonsideration in her 
wars against Philip 11 and Louis XIV 
and Eevolotionary France and Imperial 
Germany. Britain has always intervened 
most strennously in defence of the 
neutrality of Belgium. 

Next to the maintenance of the balance 
of power in Europe. British policy may be 
said to have been indoenoed by the desire 
to secure immunity for her overseas 
poBsessions. It is the expansion of England 
that has made her what she is to-day. 
Ji lt amusing to reoall that at the Ooiinoi! 

Doastance in U14. as Gibbon tdls us. 

of England to a 
affairs of Europe, contending— 
^ England^ -was. one :o£: ^the 

^ But with the exfum* 

- :thetO' 

; B^taih; nwe»^hfr{’poiiti^ 


a great Colonial Power to geographieal 
situation and to her comparative freedom 
from the Continental entanglements which 
handicapped her rivals—Spain, Holland and 
France. Her coal and iron enabled her to 
take the fullest advantage of her position 
which the discovery of America offered her* 
It is a picturesque fallacy to say, as 
Seeley did, that the English people 

conquered half the world in a fit of 
absence of mind. There has been not a 
single first class war during the last 
three centuries in which Britain, if 
victorious, has not made substantial 
additions to her colonial empire. Even 
defensive wars—and Great Britain, as a 
rule, fights only purely defensive wars— 
have handsomely contributed towards the 
growth of her overseas possessions. 

Britain has only too often shown a great 
distrust of countries which threaten her 
empire. She has been able to control her 
vast possessions through her supremacy 
over the seas, and she has a natural 
suspicion of the Power which wants to 
possess a big navy. She attaches great 
importance to her naval strength ; for it 
has been ever since the time of Elizabeth 
the bulwark against invasion. It has 
offered protection to the British oarrying 
trade and has been a screen behind which 
colonial expansion could be conducted 
Farther owing to her world-wide overseas 
possessions. Great Britaiu has been specially 
interested in certain strat^ic and commer¬ 
cial routes. Any one who looks at the 
map of the woyld will at once notice 
that ihe spinal cord of the British 
Empire is the route—London-tGibrallstf 
Sues-Aden-Persiah GuU-Ceyloii-SiiigiM^ore, 
ifhis line he called the highway: of 
the. Bmph^^ - Mm .;":roules^ :^.,IWahdi^ 
from^v the::Jh%v M 
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West leading to Canada and the other 
towards the East leading to Australia. 
The most important strategic points for 
Britain, therefore, should be Gibraltar, 
Port Said, and Singapore. Naturally the 
British navy cannot but be concentrated 
in these three places and from here it 
protects British interests in three waters 
—the Atlantic, the Indian and the 
Pacific Oceans. 

Thus we may sum up the purposes of 
British foreign policy in two phrases— 
balance of power and security for the 
Empire. Of course, none of them is exclusive 
of the other. Indeed, as a rule, it has 
happened that the counjbry which has tried to 


dominate over Europe and disturb the 
balance of power has also pursued a policy 
which has appeared to Great Britain as 
a menace to some interest actual or 
potential of imperial security. Any State 
that has chosen to come in the path of 
Great Britain and has threatened her 
possessions has been turned aside from it} 
course or even crushed by the Island 
Empire or by some mightier combination 
engineered by British diplomacy. With 
remarkable success during the past few 
centuries, Great Britain has maintained 
the balance of power, expanded her imperial 
domain and strengthened her vital lines 
of defence. 


MYSORE GAZETTEER 


E xactly 70 years ago, the idea 
of a gazetteer of Mysore in eight 
volumes, one for each district, was pro* 
jected. But owing to different causes, 
only two volumes—those relating to Mysore 
and Rolar—were compiled. In 1871, the 
late Mr. B. L. Bioe, O.I.E., then Director 
of Publio Instruotion in Mysore and Coorg, 
was entrusted with the work of issuing 
in two volumes, the first dealing with 
the State as a whole and the other by 

districts. These two volumes won the 

high approbation of the late Sir W. W. 
Hunter, afterwards the editor of the 
Imperial Gazetteer <tf India* Mr. Bioe 

lived to see tbrongb the issue of a new 
^nd revised edition of this work of his 
in 1897. The revised edition made a great 
appeal and was long the standing referecme 
work on Mysbre. Bnt the lapse of time-^ 
n^iy 40 years-rrendered^^^^^^^^^^^^ work far 

too old and antiquated to i^rove of ^aotioid 


use. The Government of Mysore accord* 
ingly decided upon its further revision 
and entrusted that task finally to 
Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao, who is responsible 
for the five volumes’^ in which it has been 
now issued. Mr. Hayavadana Rao has had 
experience of this particular kind of work, 
having been responsible for several of the 
volumes of the Madras District Gazetteers 
and for the Madras Volume in the new 
Imperial Gazetteer of India* The Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore could not have hit upon 
a better choice for a new edition of 
their Gazetteer. 

The arrangement of the volumes of the 
new edition is in keeping with the 
requirements of to-day. Progress during 
the past 40 years in Mysore has been 
so great—^indeed in some respects even 

* V6la I io V, By 0. HayavadSna 

Bao. Ifsw and ftevlMd edition. Prkia. Be. 1$ 
per aet, Bibh^^ V^ 

HyiofesOk>vafiiaaen(''f^ 
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{^heDomenal--^that the recording of the 
chief events connected with it has 
neoessitated a change in the entire plan 
of the work. The balk of the work has 
been raised from two to seven volumes* 
inoluding an up to-date map specially 
prepared for the work by the Government 
of India Survey Department. 

Even to indicate very briefly the contents 
and character of the volumes before us 
would require much space. But it ought 
to sufSce if it is said that Volume I, 
Descriptive, deals with the physical aspects, 
geology, meteorology, botany, zoology, 
ethnology, language, religion, population 
and public health and vital statistics. 
Each of these heads is presented in a 
readable chapter devoted to itself. Taking 
religion, by way of example, we can state 
how obmplete is the information included 
in it. Animism, Vedio Hinduism, Jainism, 
Buddhisni and later Hinduism are treated 
of in it in a most eirtrancing manner 
having regard all the time to their local 
bearing. Under the. last of these heads. 
Later Hinduism, we have an account 
of the several Brahman sects and the lives 
of their teachers, such as Sankaracharya, 
Sri Vaishnava Alvars, Bamanujacbarya 
and Madhvaoharya inoluding their different 
works, all based on first-hand and 
authoritative information. Then we have 
an account of the Lingayats, who 
form so large a population of the 
State, and of Islam, whose foliowerst 
historically speaking, occupy an influential 
potttion in it. The Christian sects are 
not forgotten and the history of the 
dllerent Mtssiohs forms interesting reading. 
The obii^ters on Ethnology and Caste, 
and Public Health show 
'^|||at 9 : 00 ;'^ liAve beeo ':.spared ' by . .the 

ildiW to make the volume, hi which 


they are included, thoroughly reflect^ 
progress achieved in recent research. 

Similarly Volume II, which is in four 
different Parts and devoted to the history 
of the State since the earliest times, is 
a veritable mine of information. The 
history of the Cholas, Hoysalas, and 
Vijayanagar included cannot, perhaps, be 
superseded for many years to oome. The 
history of the present ruling dynasty of 
Mysore has been entirely re-written, and 
what is most noticeable in this part of 
this Volume is that the memory of 
Erisbnaraja Wodiyar III has been fully 
and ably retrieved with the aid of 
unimpeachable documents. 

Volume III, which is devoted to Ecofiomio 
matters, is perhaps the one that will 
appeal most to traders and commercialists. 
It records the systematic progress made 
by the State in the industrial develop¬ 
ment it has consciously aimed at. Its 
chapters are worthy of the closest attention 
of those who desire to obtain any idea of 
the motives and impulses whioh have 
actuated successive administrators in 
Mysore. It is a just tribute to their work 
and the very high ideals that have 
inspired the present Great Ruler of 
Mysore, Sri Erisbnaraja Wodiyar, who is 
not only a philosopher ampng kings but 
also a king among phllosoptos. 

Volume IV, devoted to Adminisiration, 
is equally well laid out and contains a 
splendid sketch of the work done for the 
State by successive Rulers and adminis¬ 
trators. We ought to mention the authori¬ 
tative aooounts of the administratiohs of 
Dewan Bangaoiieirlii, Sir E. Seshadri Iyer, 
Sir M. Visvesviu^ye, Sir liKrsa H. Ismail 
(up to the date of publioation} iM^d other 
Dewans, whose work has add^ so much 
to the prestige of Indians is piwotioal 
administrators,* 

The flfth and the last velnine devoted 
to the aoooants of^ the ei^t ^strmts of 
Mysore included in it is of equal intemt. 
These aooounts desmptive, historical, 
eebnbmiot and admliiiatrative» 



Indigenous Banking and its Future 

Bx Mb. T. T. :^RISHNAMAOHABI, B.A., MX-A. 


S OUTH India recently passed through 
a serious Banking crisis following 
upon the suspension of payment by one 
of the big hanks, operating in this area. 
The tension has now eased and normality 
restored. But it is not exactly a case of 
“All is well that ends well”. The crisis 
exposed several weak links in the chain 
which necessitates a calm retrospect with 
a view to strengthening the position of 
indigenous banking concerns and making 
them the better able to meet a crisis 

should one arise in the future; for, so 

long as banking means lending depositors’ 
money, this risk is always present. The 
points may be briefly stated as follows: 
1. The views held by the Reserve 
Bank with regard to its respon¬ 
sibilities towards the Scheduled 
Banks in times of need. 

2. The evident lack of powers for 
the Reserve Bank to help its 
member banks as revealed by 
their recent interpretation of 
certain portions of the chief 

section in the Reserve Bank 
Act which governs its relations 
with member banks, 

8. The absence of suitable legislation 
in respect of commercial banks 
which leaves them free agents 
as to the maintenance of a 

certain proportion of fluid assets 

to their liabilities r the absence 
of powers of inspection or audit 
by either the Central Bank or 
in the Government over the 
commercial banks excepting for 
l^he lew sections which were 
added to the Itidian 
Act, 1986, regarding banking, 
^ which app^ to be wholly 
inadeqiiate in times like those 
through whsuh ^lese instituttons 
have recently had, tp pass. 

4. The total absence ef effort by 
the Goyevnioeat and thim 
■ ;; -ho^evested in 

meot some nl the impoctiant 


reoommendationB of the Banking 
Enquiry Committee, notably in 
regard to tbe provision of public 
warehouses in important commer¬ 
cial and agricultural centres. 

5. Tbe need for re-examinatioh of 

the relative advantages of usance 
bills over promissory notes in 
the light of the fact that the 
commercial community is d's- . 
inclined to change over to the 
bill habit and if neoessary to . 
stimulate the bill habit in 
preference to the systems now 
obtaining. 

6. Tbe absence of legislation with 

regard to hanks incorporated in 
a foreign state to protect the 
interests of tbe people in British 
India and to ensure a fair 
measure of control so far as 
their liabilities to British Indian 
citizens are concerned. 

• 

When public interest is properly 
focussed on the question of the future 
of indigenous banking, many other problems 
will also arise which will have to be 
solved, in addition to those referred to 
above. Many of the*points which I have 
mentioned above are inter-dependent and 
in view of the importance of the first two of 
these points relating to the position of the 
Reserve Bank vis-a-via the Scheduled Banks, 
it might, perhaps, be useful to just outline 
the position without going fully into the 
merits of the question. The Memorandum 
presented by the Scheduled Banks* Asso* 
oiatiODv Madras, to thp Reserve Bmik 
authorities recently sIQrma that the 
Reserve Bank was of very little assist- 
anoe on the present occasion There 
does appear to be considerable truth in 
the etatement made by the Soheduled 
Banks. It is not |K>8sible in a short 
article like this to disouss the vartons 
iispeote of this ^nestioii fully, and I eliaU 
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merely indicate a few general considera- 
tione.. It was stated that the powers of 
the Beserve Bank to help mast be sought 
within the four comers of the Beserve 
Bank of India Act, and this led to an 
examination of Section 17 of the Beserve 
Bank of India Act, and more particalarly 
of snb'Section ^ 2 and sab-claose (d) of 
snb-seotion 4 of that Section. The first 
one raises the old issae of promissory 
note and usance bill and the second one 
the question whether documents of title 
to goods are a better security than 
possession of the goods themselves. Both 
these points arise because of long 
standing commercial habits of the people 
in India which, everybody admits, have 
to be altered, but no one has suggested 
the means for such rapid alteration. The 
differepoe between a promissory note and 
a usance bill is well understood and there 
is not much difference of opinion that as 
a commercial instrument the latter has 
definite advantages over the former. And 
yet it is the promissory note which is 
almost universally current in our country. 
The bill habit will take long to establish 
itself among our people. Secondly, advances 
on the security of warehouse-keeper’s 
oertiflcates as distinct from those on that 
of the goods themselves, is what is said 
to be contemplated by the Act when it 
refers to documents of title to goods^ The 
establishment of a system of public ware- 
housing has been advocated by the 
Qimkinf Bnquiry Ocmmittee« It has Nen 
repeatedly strwed in the bulletins Insm 
the Beserve Bank. But, at any rati» in 
this part of Indiat little or no effort 
a^^ been msd# to enoourage 

of snob vNnidiou^ 

In idm result, the insialenoe of the 

aooerding 


— - ^ - 

to their understanding of the Act, that 
DO advances are possible except on usance 
bills and that the warehouse-keepers* 
certificate and no other instrument, not 
even the goods themselves, constitutes a 
satisfactory security resulted in the 
Scheduled Banks having had to go with¬ 
out any assistance from the Beserve Bank 
at a time of paramount need. It was 
pointed out that Sir George Schuster in 
the course of the debate on Clause 17 of 
the Beserve Bank Bill at the Indian 
Legislative Assembly had admitted ” that 
the main purpose of that section of the 
Beserve Bank Act was that the Beserve 
Bank has to stand behind commercial 
banks and make their assets more elastic 
in times of need ”, but this did not 
weigh with the authorities who preferred 
to stick to the words of the section in 
the spirit of a cold and dry lawyer. 
The public are entitled to ask that if the 
sub-sections of Section 17 are really so 
wooden in their scope, the Beserve Bank 
should take it upon itself to move the 
Government of India to get it suitably 
amended in view of the fact that the 
law prevents the Beserve Bank from 
acting as it should at times of serious 
crisis when a more liberal provision 
would have enabled it to avert such crisis 
more efifeotively and qniokly* 

The qnestion of amending and amplify¬ 
ing the law relating to Banks is extremely 
urgent and important, but there is no 
sign that the Beserve Bank anthonties 
havo appreciate its urgency or its 
importatice. On the oontrary it appears 
that they prefer to follow the British 
praotioe whereby banks M*e governed by 
the Oompanies* Adt and the telations 
between the Qentral Bank and the other 
Aiiie left Igr motee 
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adjafitment outside the ambit of the 
statute. It is a matter of opiuiou whether 
legislation regarding commercial banks is 
necessary for this country. But a 
comparative study of legislation regarding 
commercial banking reveals that in most 
progressive countries, some form of legisla¬ 
tion to control commercial banks is usually 
undertaken. I hold the view, however, 
that a Banking Act is one of our needs 
and that the British system is hardly 
suitable to an undeveloped country like 
India. If this view is accepted, the question 
will arise as to the agency which should 
be entrusted with powers of control 
and supervision under a Banking Act. 
The agency varies in the practice of 
different countries. In some it is the 
Central bank, in others it is a depart¬ 
ment of Government acting under an 
Inspector-General of Banking, in still 
others there is a Banking commission or 
what is called “ Statutory Board As 
an example of the first instance may be 
mentioned the latest legislation regarding 
banking in the Argentine Eepublio made 
on the recommendations of Sir , Otto 
Neimeyer. In Japan, the control is wholly 
governmental. In the totalitarian states, 
the control is through the Central Bank 
but again such apex Banks themselves 
are controlled by the state. Examples of 
Banking Commissions are found in Belgium 
and Switzerland where the commission is 
clothed with wide powers of inspection 
and control over commeroiid banks. Upon 
a opntideration of the alternative ^sterns, 
I am inclined to think that an amend¬ 
ment of the Beserve Bank Act which 
will give some kind of oontrol to 
the Beserve Bank over the oontmercial 
hanks, ig» perhaps, most snitsld fm 


The question of providing public ware¬ 
housing and that of stimulating the bill 
habit, if it is found absolutely neoessary, 
are such as to make Government inter/ 
vention imperative. If the Government 
will not bake the initiative in regard to 
establishment of public warehouses, I think 
that at least the merchants should gee 
to it that a warehousing enterprise is 
encouraged by them by suitable guarantees 
of business and return, to make it safe and 
attractive to investors. As for stimulat¬ 
ing the bill habit, one method of doing this 
certainly would be by removing the stamp 
duty on Bills or reducing it to 
nominal limits. 

The question of oontrol of foreign banking 
enterprises operating in British India has 
assumed much practical importance because 
there are several such banks and*one of 
the biggest of them suspended payment 
recently, causing a financial calamity of 
the first magnitude. There is no use of 
Government attempting to regulate banking 

business of companies registered within 
its own jurisdiction while allowing other 
companies which are not subjeot to 
the same laws as companies registered 
within its jurisdiotion, to funotion with 
greater freedom. The least that the State 
can do is to put foreign banks on the 
same statutory footing as local banks, and 
provide for sufficient guarantees to ensure 
that adequate resources are maintained 
by these banks in British India to meet 
their British Indian commitments. 

These are some of the points wbioh 
arise out of the recent crisis. . ^ey have 
to be tackled as soon as possible so that 
the credit structure of the country may 
continue to be stable. It is to he hoped 
that bankers, public men and l^islators 
will examine these problems end find 
solntions which will restore oonfidmioe 
among the investing pahlio as well iw 
bring prosperity to triSe ^d oommmfoe; 
theses indeed nre ^ oi^eote of any 
sound hanliing iystem. 




Indian a f a i r S 

By “AN INDIAN JOURNALIST*' 


in Offiee 

ITH the pftseiDg of July, six out of 
the seven Congress Ministries have 
oompleted a year of o£Qce and the 

anniversary of ofiloe acceptance by the 
Congress has been celebrated with 
becoming enthusiasm in the different 
provinces. It will be remembered the 
Madras Ministry was the first Congress 
Cabinet,to be sworn in on 14th July last; 
the Central Provinces Ministry took 
office on the 15th, the Bihar Cabinet on 
the 16th, the Bombay Cabinet on the 
17th, Orissa and the United Provinces 
Ministries on the 18th. From time to 
time we have in these pages recorded 
with appreciation the achievements of the 
Congress Governments in the Seven 
Provinces under their control. There is 
no doubt cause for considerable satisfaction 
that they have tackled, and in no 
small degree implemented, the programme 
chalked out in their election manifesto. 
But apart from the specific achievements 
of the Ministries as in the carrying out 
of the Debt Belief Bill or the Prohibition 
experiment or other special features of 
their administration in regard to rural 
reconstruction, there is decidedly a healthy 
change in tbe general outlook of the 
people who have become conscious of a 
new strength and self-respect born of 
responsibility bravely undertaken and 
competently disoharged. As a European 
observer has put it: “ Everywhere there 

is a sti^ng plee* Ifo^ simpUoity in govern- 
in an eEprt to adapt Indian 
adiininSstration to Indian needs and 
capiK»^y to pay, mi Indian political 
leadb^ iiinve shown thbir wiHmgness 
^ ahlf' '. Cilee;aoo^ptafioe. 

:-|n ^t^us - 

tlndicated. 


Tht Isestsi sf Frsliililtiss in Ssism 

The results of nine months' working of 
the Prohibition experiment in Salem are 
now before the public in the form of 
a very interesting report issued by the 
Ministry of Public Information, Madras. 
“Tbe success of the campaign,'* says 
Mr. Dixon, I.C.S., Collector of Salem, in bis 
review of the working of the Act, “has 
exceeded the 

expeotatioQS even of some of the most srdetit 
supporters of the movement, and while no relaxation 
of preventive action or slackening of control oan be 
permitted as yet, I see no reason to anticipate that 
permanent success will not reward the ^orts of 
those official and non-official Prohibition workers, 
many of whom have laboured so hard to make the 
movement a success.” 

To change tbe habits of 7i lakhs of 
people scattered in 1,827 villages was 
certainly a formidable task which the 
administration undertook with a courage 
worthy of the cause. It must be heartening 
to all concerned to read this record of 
fine achievement and a wholesome lead 
to workers in other areas. 

«ir Akbar m HMiklkifliiN frtbleiu 

In his oonvocation address to the Daoca 
University, the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari 
dealt at some length on the many problems 
toQobiUg University eduoaition in India. 
But the greater part of his address was 
devoted to the problem of the differences 
that exist between Hindus and Muslims. 
“ I for one,” he said, 

refuse to believe that those differeiioes its sot 
ospable of » hwtiog solution suoh as would, on 
the bests of » oomnion naUoiiiMn end 
of national endeavour in tbo eervios Of a 
oommon patrimony, lead to mutual fsepeot and 
imderetanding. , 

Sir Akbar strongly urged Ihat Indkns 
should dissooiMbd thiNsiselves from sectional 
or “ oommunal ** aokivities, “deoc^mluiblioe''* 
Mm ■:blsloi:]^'.w:’. the'v. 
moMuiig of religiOB, 
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One of the biggest and the most dis¬ 
quieting of indnstrial disputes affeoting 
50,000 labourers in Gawnpore has been 
satisfactorily settled. The annonnoement 
has been received with a sigh of relief 
all over the country. For the strike bad 
lasted 60 days, and the prospect of a 
prolonged struggle was certainly perturbing 
in a turbulent city like Gawnpore when 
such disorders had led to scenes of savage 
rioting in the past. 

That such an extensive and protracted 
strike, fraught with alarming consequences, 
has been brought to a conclusion without 
grave disturbance to peace reflects credit 
on all the parties concerned in the settle¬ 
ment. The Statesman observes : 

The part played by the Premier, Pandit Pant, 
as mediator during the concluding phase of the 
struggle was of great value and has further 
increased his authority in the Province and his 
reputation as one of India’s moat levehheaded 
poiitioal leaders. To employers and workers the 
resumption of work means the cessation of finan* 
oial losses which were becoming serious to both. 
The former’s readiness to modify their original 
op^sition to certain proposals made by the 
Labour limiitry Committee was the principal 
cause of the settlement and has been widely 
praised. 1%e workers deserve commendation for 
the remarkeble discipline which, on the advice of 
their leaders, the great majority displayed through¬ 
out the strike. 

The compromise now efltected seeims to 
be reasonable and just to all parties con¬ 
cerned, and one wouders wby the 
oonoessions had not been made earlier and 
the very strike averted. It is useless to 
speonlate on wbat might have been done. 
Bot if the present settlement leade^ to a 
prpper handling of futnre trpnbles, or 
even to the avoidance of such tronbli^ in 
the fntnre, the hardships and ordeal of 
the Ihst lew days would not have been 


AtFAIlfcS Mi 

Iptskers tni PelHict 

Writing on this subject, Mahatma Gandhi 
has some refreshing obeervations in a recent 
issue of the Harijan. His line at argument 
is characteristically different, but he comes 
to the wholesome oonclusion that by not 
taking part in party politics the Speaker 
will prove himsolf a true Gongress- 
man and assist very greatly in the 
advancement of Gongress ideals. While be 
maintains that a Gongressman who is a 
member of an Assembly, no matter wbat 
office he occupies there, is subject to the 
discipline of the Gongress and has to carry 
out its instructions from time to time, he 
emphasises that a speaker *' has to 
discharge the functions of a judge when 
he occupies the chair” and, therefore, he 
has to be “ strictly impartial ”. 

If a speaker outside the House ceases • to be 
impartial and indulges in party politics, he cannot 
properly carry the weight he would if be observed 
impartiality and calmness everywhere. X olaim 
that if a speaker cultivates the habit of unifonn 
impartiality outside his own very limited sphere 
he will enhance the Congress prestige. 

Trtvtnoors 

We congratulate the Dewan of Travancore 
on the Budget for the year which 
discloses the highest income ever got 
by Travanoore without recourse to any 
fresh taxation and in spite of large 
schemes of industrial projects. During the 
course of the Budget debate we find 
references to the political sitnation in 
Travancore by some members of the State 
Congress. It is difficult to believe that sqqh 
a progressive and enlightened administraW 
like Sir G. F. Bamaswami Iyer would be 
guilty of anything unconstitutional or 
high-handed. One hears 'everywhere 
of a spirit of revolt and indiscipline 
against authority. After all the primary 
duty of any government is to govern; 
and we have no doubt that order aii4 
discipline will soon be restored and the 
atmosphoto made lavpurable lor the 
introduction ol a scheme el reforms 
aoeepiM^l^ ^ the Governmeht and the 
'peoj^e^ :atlke;^'^ 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

By “CHEONICLER” 


IlM N|il VltH lt Farit 

weloome almost unparalleled in the 
annals of tbe French Capital for 
warmth and spontaneity was accorded to 
Their Majesties King George and Queen 
Elizabeth whfen they arrived in Paris 
on July 19. Being the first official royal 
visit of the new reign, the occasion was 
marked with befitting magnificence. 

At a banquet at Ely see to Their Majesties, 
M. Albert Lebrun, President of the French 
Republic, after expressing sincere joy that 
France was greeting the Sovereigns of a 
nation which was their friend, said: 

The Fran00-British entente was founded by 
your iiluatrious jErandfather and gave under the 
glorious reign of George V a measure of its efficacy 
during the dark period of the World War. In 
the world's present state of moral unrest sreat 
obligations still lie on the two nations, both 
equally interested in human progress. 

M. Lebrun added: 

The maintenance of peace within the limits of 
respect for the international law permits neithw 
hesitation regarding the task to be accomplished 
nor falling on in our daily effort. 

His Majesty the King, speaking in French, 
said that he was deeply touched by the 
weloome and declared it to be impossible 
to recall a period in which the Anglo> 
French relations were more intimate. They 
inspired the same ideal and had the same 
attaohment to democratic principles and 
the same belief in the benefits of 
individual liberty. His Majesty continued: 

We arO proud df this political faith which we 
ahaie with other gieat naiiona, but we 
Maliae that it oarrlea wiibit heavy reaponaibiiitiea; 
and in. a period in which we live, it dehiaiida 
frpBi ua aii to a high degree noble quaiittBa of 
oourage, wisdom, and determination. 

Ill hie parting message, the King spoke 
of thb wdcome 

Vihs yet anether proof of those ties of eoidial 
'friendship and mutual esteem whaoh have so Kmg 
together* hith. Itieadfddp 

'''jiiitiiiala .aniijli'' 

:$nnd 'dimnbd^'m Ithe ''hiiiioiWiiida': ioi. 



itily and ths Spaglili Rehtit 

A frank admission of Italy's participa¬ 
tion in the Spanish . rebellion is made by 
Mussolini in a preface to tbe third five- 
year series of Acts of the Fascist Grand 
Council published recently, 

“We just had time,” he writes, “to 
salute this victory—the conquest of 
Abyssinia—when from over the Mediter¬ 
ranean came an appeal. 

“ Since the Bolsheviks made the Spanish 
War their war, the battalions that had 
just returned from the conquest of Abyssinia 
were reorganised. 

“We do not know whether this clash 
may to-morrow develop into one, embracing 
the whole of Europe and tbe world; 
what we know is that Ffibscism is not 
afraid of a combat which must decide 
the destinies of Continents.” 

After this admission, why the farce of 
non-intervention ? 

Mlnorltifs in tbs Czteh 

Four separate Parliaments for Bohemia, 
Moravia-Silesia, Slovakia and Rnthenia, 
with complete provincial autonomy but 
with State finance, foreign policy and 
defence reserved to the National Asnembly, 
are reported to be the main points in 
the Government's Minorities Statute now 
completed. 

In dkch of the four Diets, seats will 
be diiH^ed into electoral^ representing 
various nationalities. Thus Bohemia 
oonsbts of Czechs and Germant: Moravia- 
Silesia of Czechs, Germans and Hungarians; 
Slovakia of Sldvaks and G-mans; and 
Rnthenia of Czechs, Poles and Qermmtf.^ 

Each Diet, acting as a body, wiB 
general ' locals' matters, 
seotion will have charge of quealtilis 
i^fooHng their own 
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dtpit Mi Ckiiui 

^ In recent weeks we do not hear much 
of the resounding victories of Japan in 
China. For one thing Chinese resistance 
seems to have stiffened; secondly. the 
unexpected floods in China have upset all 
calculations of the Japanese headquarters. 
Japan must be prepared to continue 
hostilities in China for at least 10 years, 
says her Minister for War. This statement, 
observes the Statesman, is certainly candid; 
whether it is wise is more doubtful. The 
Japanese public have hitherto been kept in 
ignorance of such reverses as their armies 
have sustained. 

In the Shantung campaign this produced some 
ourious disorepandea; the newspapers jubilantly 
reported the capture of towns whose fall had been 
celebrated in Japan weeks before, but whose loss 
to the Chinese during the intervening period had 
not beep xnentioned. The Press used the same 
discretion in reporting events in Shansi. The war 
opened with a series of resounding victories, the 
capture of Peking, Shanghai, Nanking and recently 
Suohow. Then came the floods and it was 
impossible to conceal that progress could not be 
as rapid as the public seemed to expect. But 
an open, admission of the possibility of war lasting 
for 10 years will be rather a shook to the 
morale of the Japansse, and on public oonfidenoe 
will depend Japsii'S chances of success in the 
10 years* war. Her financial position is as 
bad as that of all totalitarian States, but 
economies, as the O^t War showed, is not an 
infsliible science When it applies to belligerents. 
More sWious is the fact mt eaoh month of 
war will inoreate the Confidence of thic Chinese 
and dishearten the invadsn. Can the Japanese 
military eaete oontiinie to regbnent the people 
for a period as tong as that forecast by the 
Minister for Wsr l 

8«r«M| Md li^ria 

With refbroQoe to German annexa¬ 
tion of Auatrifk, tlid extraote 

from Herr Hitlert^^ Kam^f will be 

read with intereit. On the very first 
page of JMeln Eamgf, Hitler declares his 
oonviotion that Anstiria will have to 
heoome German, and immediately after he 
>S|^tea:;"^ ' 

. From my eerllest youtta, I was eottvineed that 
Amt^’a desmotfoa was a neoaisary oooditioia 
for the Seenritf , v 


then I perceived the deductions from thls realiBa* 
tion; intense, love for my German AustrUui home 
and deep hatred against the Austrian State. 

Further he says; . 

Qerman-Austria will have to return to the 
great German Motherland, but not for economic 
reasons. No, no t Even if a reunion, looked at 
from that point of view, were a matter of indiffer* 
ence—^nay, even if it were actually infurioua—it 
would still have to come. Common blood should 
belong to a common Reich. The Qermao people 
have no right to dabble in a oolonial policy as 
long as they are unable to gather their own sonb 
into a common state. Not till the oex^nes of 
the Reich include every single German, and ore 
certain of being able to nourish him, oan there 
be a moral rigfxt for Germany to acquire territory 
abroad whilst her people are in need. 

With the Ansohluss (union) so suddenly* 
created by threat of force, Hitler’s ambition 
is realised in a remarkable way. In his 
speech at Linz, he claims to have discharged 
a mission designed for him by “ Providence 


M. Litvtsoff on Ssndntinrtntion 

“ In the more or less near "future, 
Germany intends to proceed to the restoring 
of her pre-War frontiers and at the same 
time to capture from the ex-Allies very 
strong and vital positions which belonged 
to them before the World War," said 
M. Litvinoff, Soviet Foreign Minister, in 
a speech on International Affairs in 
Leningrad. 

Hitler, he said, is encouraged in his 
game by the policy of non-resistance by 
the democracies/ 

The eubataaee of the whole dipjbmacw of <Ae 
Weetem Rowers for the last five yeem hoe 
the avoidliig of any reoistinee to Germany’s 
offensive, the fulfilmeiit of her dmofouSs end even 
whims end the foar to aoroose her diseoatent and 
dieapproval even in the i^i^test deg^. 

Referring to the Non-interveiitxoR 
Committee and the Russian i>art in it, 
1C. Litvin<^ stated; 

Boiigla jbfoed Ooins4tfoe on the sssiiinpllon 
that it oan ensiife ah s ofo ie noiidntefVentte. Mat 
at present her role in 4^^ Odsn^ 
not allowing the foierveniion ef the OomnMie 
tisif fo Sj^adsh eiMte Hio. 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Jane 27. Sir Bikander Hyat Khan intro- 
docee the Punjab PreBs Bill in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

June 28. British War Office announces 
complete re-organisation of anti-aircraft 
defences. 

June 29, The' Central Advisory Board of 
Education meets at Simla to consider 
the Wardha Scheme, 

June 80, The Tillman Expedition abandons 
the attempt to reach Mount Everest. 

July 1; Sir George Stanley, ex-Governor 
of Madras, is dead. 

July 2. Irish Dail elects by 76 to 46 
Mr. de Valera as Prime Minister of Eire. 

July 8. Mr. G. S. Khaparde is dead. 

July 4. The French occupy Paracel 
Islands near Indo-China. 

July 6. Oawnpore Mills’ strike is called off. 

July 6. Bussia and Britain sign the protocol 
of London Naval Treaty of 1986. 

July 7. H. M. the King confers the title 
of K. C. S. 1. on the Mahfirajas of 
Bhavanagar and Jhalawar. 

July 8. Mr. S. G. Bose issues an important 
statement on Congress attitude to 
Federation. 

July 9, The Governor of Sind and the 
Ministry differ over the Sukkur Barrage 
assessment. 

July 10. H. B. the Viceroy reaches 
London. 

July 11. Mr. S. 0. Bose meets Hon. Sir 
K. Nasimuddin in connection with the 
release of remaining detenus. 

J^hly 12. Japanese homh Wncheng. 

July 18. People's Political Council of 
China support nnanimoniiy the Gmrem- 
ment^s military programme. 

14. His Majesty's Government holds 
i receptioii at the India OMoe in honour 
of Lord and Lady Idnlithfow. 

16. The Bind Oahinet orisis is tided 
;t^' . questiohJ4)f 

the world in 9 days. 


July 17. Airmen. Knookinaki and Briandin- 
sky are awarded the' title of Hero of 
Soviet Union and 26,000 roubles each. 

July 18. Sir S. Badhakrishnan unyeils 
the portrait of the Premier of Madras 
at Gokhale Hal), Madras. 

July 19. Prof. Meghnada Saha joins 
Calcutta University as Palit Professor 
of Physics. 

July 20. The Editor of the Hindmthan 
Standard is acquitted. 

July 21. Dr. N. B. Khare, the C, P. 

Premier, resigns and forms the new 
Cabinet. 

July 22. Ahmedabad goes dry. 

July 28. Sir Nowroji Saklatwala is dead. 

—Sir K. P. Puttanna Cbetti is dead. 

July 24. Dr. Khare resigns the Prime 

Ministership along with his colleagues. 

July 26. Congress Working Committee 
meets at Wardha. 


July 26. Germany and Turkey sign a treaty 
providing for exchange of goods. 

July 27. Congress Working Committee 
censures Dr. Khare. 


—Mr. B, S. Shukla is elected leader of 
the C. P. CengresB Assembly Party. 



UstE IbL V. KOLAHDAVELU 

July*^28. Solandavelu flCndalhw, 6f 

' '^liessrs. ’ 

businessman and an tmostotatlmis piil^ho 




India AND THE Pacific. By C. F. Andrews. Head in Green Bronze and ottiek 
Allen and Unwin. Ssh. 6d. STORIES. By Hugh Walpole. MaomiUaii’ 


Mr. C. F. Andrews has made himself & Co., Ltd. 8«. 6d!, 

quite an authority on the problem of This new volume of short stories from 
Indians overseas. His latest book deals Hugh Walpole, the great novelist, is a 

with India in the Pacific and the pro- valuable addition to the world of popular 

blems Indian settlers and workers have short stories. 

to face in that region. His earlier report The volume under review is a varigated 
made jointly with Mr. W. W. Pearson drew collection of 19 short stories with differing 
the attention of Indian leaders to the backgrounds. The stories are not very 

plight of our countrymen abroad and was exciting though they are pleasant. The story 

responsible for the abolition of the *' Exile which is the third of the series, has 

labour system in 1920. holly wood the modern paradise as its baok- 

Kow he writes of the latest phase in ground. There is throughout a touch of 

the struggle for equality, racial and eco- the love of nature and the scenery of the 

nomio. He di^ws partioular attention' to English-lake districts. The stories are not 
the neoessity for tackling without delay very realistic. They have strength but no 

such qaestions as (a) the adjustment of humanity. The characters are not very 

the rights of Indian settlers vU-a^via simple. The development of each character 

the origihal population in each colony ; is represented as a dramatic tension between 
(t) the evil legacy left by the indenture two forces, namely^ the wishes of the 

system r and (e) the relationship of coloniah character and their en vironments. The 

bom Indians to the mother country, humour in the short stories is hot very 

Mr. Andrews makes a striking appei^ striking to the reader, who is not aware of 

for justice. the English life. In this eonnection we 

The later chapters deal with India's not find the bold romantic/realist 

pUoe in the PaoMo and of the rel«yon« “5® olw^r tola 

between ma He m^cnges witboot the tonob of eentimentntity. 

a teigbt fntare for {adia and betieroe Advnotnre of the ImiMinative obUd, The 
^lat in noonatroothm of oordial i^tioae hanpjr optimiat, The Bonej'box Hearing 

between tiie Bast and the Weet liee the Hearts, and Tfae Exile m ptrfeot sbbtt 

mort . ondating guarantee of ; a ^nst and stoiiss. Hie great merit of tbE ooUeoEon 

to; thi|t 

■■■'• ■■■■■ ■' ■■'-fc 
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PUETHBB UPWABD IN BtJBAL INDIA. By 

D. Bi^ce HAiob. Hamphrey Milford. 

OAford University Press. Bs. 2-8. 

Mr. Spence Hatch’s brief but significant 
book “ Farther Upward in Baral India ” is 
a sequel to his “ Up from Poverty It 
attempts to tackle tbo problem of. rural 
India from a realistic standpoint. It is 
full of illuminating suggestions with regard 
to every aspect of rural uplift. It is a 
record of actual experience in practical and 
rural reconstruction evolving from the five 
kinds of needs of every villager’s life— 
spiritual, mental, physical, social, and 
economic. 

The author writes with sympathy and 
understanding. What is more ho writes 
with authority. The fruitful experiments 
he has pursued in his endeavour to 
reconstouot rural areas are traced with 
singular skill and precision. 


A Light set upon the Hild. By 

Walter Clemon Lanyon. L. N. Fowler 

dt Oo., London. 

Mr, Oleinon has to his credit a dozen 
popular expositions of the various aspects 
of the Ohvistian Gospel. He writes 
with the ease and persuasion of the 
Sx^Dean of St. Paul, Dean Inge. In all 
bis writings, he emphasises the need 
to harmonise the soolal as well as 
the individual duties enjoined by the 
Cbspel. Ghristfanity for him stands for 
social reoonstrootion as well as lor 
individual^ salvation, it is a religion 
where the individual develops his complete 
persoii^ity trough the channel of 
serv^ in the name of Ohrist. The 
book mdev review contains about 50 
sernloAi* beet are: *9%e Temple of 
the LMng Qod'i ^The Seoond Coming*, 
* Idlb* * i 


The Tbeasuby op Genebal Knowledge. 
By Bam Labhaya, B.A., and Jaishi l^m 
Coil, B.A., LL3. Messrs. Bam Lai Suri 
and Sons, Lahore. (Can be had of G. A. 
Natesan & Co., Madras.) Bs. 8-8. 

The book covers a vast field of general 
knowledge, specially compiled for the 
benefit of students appearing for the 
competitive examinations held by the 
Central and Provincial Public Service 
Commissions. But judging from the nature 
of the contents, wfj have no doubt it will 
be found of equal ititerest to other readers. 

We are told that over 400 works of 
reference, pamphlets, and periodicals have 
been laid under contribution in the pre¬ 
paration of this volume. Practically every 
question of public interest today is 
adequately covered with facts and figures 
culled from varied sources of information. 
The wide scope of the volume, and the 
vast range of topics dealt with,, would be 
of little use but for the authors’ skilful 
presentation of the enormous material at 
their disposal. The selection and classifi¬ 
cation of information under appropriate 
sections leave nothing to be desired. 


Baladitta. By A, S. PAhehapakesa 
Iyer, M.A., I.C.S. D. ^ flAraporevAla, 
Sons & Co., Bombay. Bs. 4. 

In this brilliant volume the author 
transports the reader to those ohivalrous 
times when the world WAS young, when 
women loved ardently and men fought 
bravely. The story is packed with haaardous 
Inoidents and love episodbs. Through 
the long-drawn oonfiiot between the 
Aryans and Huns, the love story of 
Baladltya, the king of Magbeda, and 
Saraewati of YaabdArman and C^ammati 
is oieverly intei^iogled. The Swayamwa 
of Prinoeas C&arumali and tte great 
battle of Emiti Mhmim tbe 1^^ 
utterly rouM, ^eel^ to 
powers :,/deecfid|il^,' r 
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S£x IN MkmmD Life. By G. B. Soott 
" T. Werner Laurie., Sah. 6d. 

Ignorance of the facts of sex and of 
the implications of marriage which 
accounts so largely for tragedy and 
misery in married life still, one fears, 
exists to a very great extent. Manuals 
in nou'technical and frank language like 
the one under review are, therefore, desir¬ 
able. They answer to a real need. Most 
of the problems arising out of sex in 
married life are discussed in this slim 
little volume with a refreshing frankness 
and a reassuring brevity. The book is 
heartily commended to all who are married 
and, in particular, to those who are about 
to be married. 


Off BOOKS ' m 

Devki's Pboblbm : A play in three Acts* 
By Pandit Bishan Narain. Bamakrishha 
A Sons, Anarkali, Lahore. Re. 1. 
Changing times and conditions produce 
domestic and social upheavals inevitahly 
and necessitate a revaluation of old 
values. Inter-caste marriage and widow 
marriage are two problems that affected 
the young lives of Sundari and Devki. 
Madan elopes with Qundari and defies 
the existing social order. Devki seeks to 
drown herself in Ganges, but is rescued 
by her brother Nanak, and Sundar Lai, 
a friend, offers her re-marriage. Swami 
Anand, a much travelled preacher and 
philosopher, expounds his ideas. The 
dialogue is well sustained throughout the 
drama aud provides much food for thought. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

-:o:- 


Food-viannino koh Four Hundred Millions. 
by Radha Kemal Mukerjeo. Macmillan & Co., 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.O. 2. 
AuTOBiOQRAray OE A Cad. By A. O. MacDonell. 
MacmlUcm & Co., lK>ndon. 

Twistino the Lion’s Tail. By B. Attam. Frederick 
Muller Ltd., 39, Great lames Street, London. 
Bbatino the Culbertsons. By Dr. Paul Stem. 
T. Werner Laurie, London. ^ 

Aphorisics ov Yoga. By Bhagwan Shree Pathanjati. 
Translated by Shree Purohit Swami. Faber 
and Faber, 24, Russell Square, London. 

Wardha DiTTAK (in Tamil). By P. K. Sundara- 
rajan, B.A., l.t. Manikodi Pustakaaala, George 
Town, Madras. 

The Pkilosopry of Yoga. By Swami Jnananda. 
S. H. Amrutalal Paaohavate. Ellis Bridge, 
Ahmedabad. 

Modern Girls* Guide to Home Maxing. By 
Mrs. Freda M. Bedi. ” Modern Girr* Mohani 
Road, Lahore. 

Report of the Indian Tabiff Bqabd re. PAvna 
AND Paper Pulp. Manager of Publ^tions, Mhi. 

ov BOARg, By J. B. Br^ht. 13, Graitd 
Trunk Road, Lahofo. 


P^CEEDlNGa and Teanraotionb of Bth OheREtAL 
CosurRimoB ilW), BapedntSDdaot, OovenuEeat 
Piess, Banjniiwe. 


BUGGHsnOllls TO THE |h>tE3Aa!iniNAL BEOlUUEMtASlh] 
' OF .^rTBein' 'techHo 'Sim 


The Machinery of Socialist Planning. By 
Q. D. H. Cole. The Hogarth Press, 52, Tavistocnc 
Square, London. 

The Common Indian Plants, The Outline ov 
Rationalism, and Sexology of the Hindus. 
By Chandra Chakrsvarty. Vijaya Krishna 
Brothers, 31, Vivekananda Road, Calcutta. 

A Guide to Belur. By Dr. M, H. Krishna. Govern¬ 
ment Press, Bangalore. 

Military Science. By G. M. Jadhav. 55, Girgaum 
Road, Bombay 4. 


Triennial Review of Irrigation in India. 
Manager of Publioatioos, Delhi* 

The Government of Cochin Act and Rules 
Thereunder. Cochin Government Press. 
Ernakulam. ’ 


Physical Geography fob Indian Students. By 
Cyril S. Fox. MacmlUan A Co. Ltd.,. London. 


Indian CuRRBNCY Pboelbms 
<1925.1936.) By Prof. J. 
of Delhi . 


m THE LAST Decade. 
C. Sinha, UniverBity 


Siva.Mahimka Stotram. Text in 
DevEtiEgnri with EngSah tranelatiDn by Swami 


Hindus iN Bydebabad. By Syed Mohd. 

OamanlR lMniing Works, Kjagsway, BeiMi nd wRhid, 

T. Day and 

B. P. JDe. hy the. SS 




I N D I A N S T A T E S 

- 

Hyderabad 


PAPBE INDUSTRY IN HYDERABAD 

Hia Exalted Highness the Nizamis 
^vernment have recently sanctioned in 
favour of the Hyderabad Gonstrnotion Co. 
Ltd. a scheme for the establishment of 
a Pulp and Paper Mill in the State. 
The mill, which will have a capacity of 
producing about 6 thousand tons of paper 
per annum, will be located at Sirpur 
where good quality of bamboo and coal 
are available within easy reach. This 
unique feature of finding coal and bamboo 
within a distance of 80 miles of one 
another places the Sirpur Mills in the 
most advantageous position as compared 
with any other mill in India. 

It is estimated that the industry will 
realise a return of 10 to 12 per cent, 
per an'bum on its capital outlay. 
RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 

Mr. Hanumanth Bao, Chairman of the 
Hyderabad State People’s Convention, has 
addressed a letter to Sir Akbar Hydari, 
President of the Nizam’s Executive Council. 
The following are the important extracts 
from the letter : 

The oonditioni both within the State and the 
surrounding States are changing so rapidly that 
any delhy made or grudging spirit shown in 
introduoing constitutional reforms is bound to 
create misgivings and diasatisfaetion in tiie minds 
of the people. ..... 

The Ooostitutional Reforms Committee was 
appointed by the Qovemment in September 1937 
vnth a dhreoticMa to oompleta their work within 
six months. The time ori^natiy fixed was extended, 
in the first instance, by one month and then 
again by a farther period of two months and a 
wnsk, i.e., up to let July 1938. It is not now 
khown to the pubUo whotber the Report of the 
OOBQxtdttee has hewi submitted to the Oovmimeot 
m but so Ihr SB t know the Committee 
■dam wot eeeai to him oompleted its iaboum and 
, feav^ that a further period of extsnkkm 
by the Gavernment. 

orgeiB ''HU .Existed Hi ghriM. 
nab to any mor« eziensioa of Hnie 
to tlK* OomiaiUee and to ozjiadite the 
fona<diatii» pt final pr^^oeala and Hte 
inafigdiliHlini of Setponaiifie Government in 


Baroda 

Sib OOVIND MADQAOEAR 
The Baroda Government have sanctioned 
the appointment of Sir Govind Madgaokar, 
the retired Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, as the President of the Huzur 
Nyayasabha (the Supreme Court of Justice) 
in the State, on a salary of Bs. 2^500 
per month. Sir Govind has joined bis 
new duties on July 1. It is understood 
that he has also been entrusted with the 
work of preparing a scheme of the 
reorganisation of the Huzur Nyayasabha 
and the Sadar Adalat (Final Court of 
Appeals for Departmental cases) long since 
contemplated by the Government. 

CATTLE AND POULTRY FARMING 
Baroda is taking keen interest in the 
matter of improving cattle breeding and 
animal husbandry. It is evident from the 
fact that out of the 11 animals of the 
different kinds and breeds exhibited by 
the Baroda State at the recent Cattle 
Show in Delhi, 8 were selected by 

the judges for awards and cash prizes. 
The State has Recently put into operation 
a new scheme to make sustained efforts 
to improve poultry. A Poultry officer 
was appointed last year and steps were 
taken to survey suitable areas for 

immediate development. 

VILLAGE UPLXPT IN BARODA 
The Saba of Okhamandal presided over 
a meeting, held at Dwarka, to devise 
means to speed up village uplift in that 
part of His Highness the Os^war*s 
territories. He stressed the need to 
reviving cottage industries in rural areas, 
providing facilities to agrtcultural education, 
enoouragiug weaving and developing laternel 
transport and water supply in 
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Mysore 

PROHIBITION IN MYSORE 
The following declaration of the Govern¬ 
ment policy on Prohibition was made in 
the Mysore Legislative Cpunoil recently 
when demands for grants were voted: 

“ Through prohibition we lose not only 
the revenue we will otherwise have 
derived, but also we are forced to find 
funds for enforcing prohibition. However 
much one may agree with the desirability 
of introducing prohibition over the whole 
State, one has to face the question of 
‘ cash'. Before we can introduce prohibi¬ 
tion on a large scale, w'e have to find 
sources of revenue to balance the budget.” 

The Government, it was stated, were 
serious in their small experiment in 
prohibition in the Closepet and Gbanna- 
patna taluqs and would decide on their 
future policy from the experience gained. 

IRRIGATION IN MYSORE 
In the matter of irrigation development, 
Mysore is much advanced. The extent of 
the irrigation works of Mysore may be 
gathered fi^m the total annual revenue 
derived form irrigation alone, which is 
about Be. 40,00,000 or 27 per cent, of 
the land revenue. The only, concern of 
the Gavernment now is to maintain in 
efEloient condition all tanks, channels, 
Welle, spring ohannels and improve their 
capacity wherever possible. 

Rewa 

CAPT, KHANWILKEB 
Captain D. S. Bhanwilker, m.g.i a 
prominent resident of Eolhapnr, who had 
a distinguished career in the Great War 
and s^ed in Uie British Army during 
siege of Kut, has been appointed 
OhW of General Staff in Bewa.! 


Travancore 

BBSPONSIBLB GOVT. IN STATB 

So far as the question of responsible 
Government is oonoerned, constitutional 
and proper agitation devoted to the 
attainment of oonstitutional advance will 
never be regarded by any civilized GovArn- 
ment as disloyal or subversive provided, 
of course, in an Indian State the funda¬ 
mental principle of monarchy on which 
this Government rests are kept in view.” 

This statement was mode by Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travan- 
core, addressing the Srimulam Assembly 
(Lower House of the Travanoore Legisla¬ 
ture) during the discussion of the motion 
of Mr. T. M. Vergbese and Mr. P. Nanu 
to censure Government for alleged acts 
of rowdyism at State Congress meejtings. 

TRAVANOORE DISTURBANCES 

The Travanoore Government have issned 
a communique on the disturbances that 
have been taking place ontside the Assembly 
Hall during the past few days and the 
lathi charge made by the police on a 
crowd that had gathered in the Trivandrum 
Science College grounds on Friday the 
15th July. The Government desire that 
not only educational authorities hut also 
the publio should discourage students 
from getting mixed up in political agitation. 

Mb. C. O. MADHAVAN 

Mr. C. O. Madhavan, who is the first 
Ezhava to act as Chief Seoretury to the 
Government of Travanoore, has taken 
chargf of bis. offioe. lir. Madhavan has 
been Excise Commissioner for the past 
six years and prior to that he was 
successively District Munaiff, Division 
Assistfmt and Devioulam Comniissioimr. 



m 

» 
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Kashmir 

KASHMIR POLICE 

In order to iimthrove the efficiency of 
the police force, His Highness* Government 
have sanctioned the establishment of a 
Police Training School at Srinagar. The 
Principal of the School is an officer of 
the rank of Senior Superintendent of 
Police, and he has an adequate and experi> 
enced stall to assist him. New entrants 
to the department will be given thorough 
training in law, drill and practical duties, 
and it is hoped later to arrange refresher 
courses for men already in service. 

WARDHA SCHEME IN KASHMIR 
Mr. K. G. Saiydain, Director of Educa> 
tion, Kashmir, who is the Chairman of 
the jiewiy appointed Committee for 
reorganisation of education in the State 
in the light of the Wardha Scheme, has 
issued a questionnaire to the public invit¬ 
ing suggestions. Among the questions are: 
What are the crafts which, in view of 
the local conditions, could be usefully 
introduced in schools ? What steps can 
the schools take to bring education into 
closer contact with the life of the masses ? 

Gwalior 

THS GWALIOR REFORMS 

His Highness the Maharaja Boindia has 
instituted a committee to report at an 
early date what reforms are neoessary to 
make the Msjlis^i<Am (State Legislature) 
A true representative body and also to 
eonfar upem it more powers. 

This Comniittee is com*hoaed of Sir 

:;An[g^, 

• ^ $ahif-'ii'':iweii^ 
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Cochin 

SUGAR INDUSTRY IN OOOHIN 
The Government of Cochin have prohi¬ 
bited the taking by sea out of Cochin 
State of sugar in any of its commercial 
forms except the product finally sold as 
molasses, provided that nothing in this 
notification shall be deemed to apply to 
sugar manufactured outside India and 
exported to Burma, British India Tor ny 
other State in India. 



Mu. N. 0. 


tho Madras Advocate, who aaaisted in the 
drafting of the new Constitution Act of 
Cochin. He was presented with a Veeras- 
rinkhala (goid oh^) by the Maharaja of 
Cochin at the Special Xhn^ar held on June 17« 

Benares 

PROGRESSIVE BENARES 
The latest to join the progressive 
States who are ready to grant some 
measure ol kelf-government to their 
Bubjects Is the State of henmras, Tbe 

Maharaja of Benares has ordered a 
oommittee to draft proposals for 
oonstttntion.;’’ :^of'Ijegtilat)ve:i'.:^:^:i^^ 
whe]sev;th« vpebpk- -wili 
■ admiiiistr^^ of'" ^v 
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INDIANS OVERSE^AS 
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Oversea 

PEOBLEMS OP INDIANS ABROAD 
Sir Syed Baza AH, ex Agent-General 
for India in South Africa, recently gave 
a lecture in Simla, giving a graphic 
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desoription of the conditions of Indians 
living in Shnth Africa. The question of 
Sonth African Indians, he said, is part of 
the bigger prohlem of the position of 
Indians overseas. The entire problein can 
be divided into thm 

BtAtne of Indians in the self-govei^ing 
dnminiona witbin the British Common •. 
wealth of Nations; 

Theit liAtns in the British Colonies; and 

Their stht^ in foreign possesrions 
and territories. 

South Africa reprei^nts one phase of the 
lodlaii probletn^ which faUs within the flnab 
oitegory described ahove* Aaoth^ phase 


is represented 

people in Zanzibar ancr''Ki!f^ fall# 
under the second category. One sees the 
third phase of the Indian prohlem in foreign 
possessions, notably the Portaguese East 
African territories. 

The difficulties with regard to Indians' 
position in countries other tban India arise, 
from the fact that Indians are denied in 
full the treatment to which the people of 
the Self-governing Dominions of those 
belonging to the British race are entitled. 
These diflerences inside the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations encourage foreign 
countries to adopt a policy of discrimination 
against Indians. Our endeavour should 
obviously be to secure the removal of these 
differences in status between Indians and 
the people of the Self-governing Dominions. 

F«i 

INDIAN TRADERS IN FIJI 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has sent a note to the 
Press saying that the following telegram 
has been received from the Secretary of 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Fiji: 

The Fiji Gfovermnent are refusing to rensir the 
lioenoes of all country retail stores which are 
built on Fijian land with the exception of those 
that are already registered by Government. If tliis 
is carried o^, maoy Indiaiui will be oompelled to 
close down and fisee ruin. The Indian Chamber 
of Cominerce solicits yoiir urgent iwlp, Fleiie 
inform Andrews. 

This telegram, says Mr. Andrews, appears 
to mean that Indians who have built retail 
stores in the country districts on labd 
which has been leased to them by the 
Fijians, or else sub4et to them by Indians 
who hold Fijian leases, wUl now have 
to close down their whole trade unless 
they receive a registered oevtifloate Idtat 
they are lioenspd in that partionlar area 
to sell goods to the Fijians, 

The matter shoitid he tahssi up Imme¬ 
diately by the Government of India and 
an effort should he made to prevent the 
. 'new::;^0riini^(^^^^ '^re^- 

veeted rights. 
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INDIANS IN TEE TRANSVAAL 
The efforts of the Transvaal Indian 
Congress and the South African Indian 
Congress to cancel legislation considered 
harsh and y^ppressive to the Indian 
community are described in the Secreta* 
trial report of the Transvaal Indian 
Congress for the period November 1984 
to May 1988. 

The report records that the Transvaal 
Asiatic Land Tenure Amendment Act 
of 1986 was passed despite strong protests 
from Indians in South Africa and India. 
The Feetham Commission was constituted 
as a result of this Act and the South 
African Indian Congress resolved not to 
co-operate with the Commission. A Select 
Committee was appointed before which 
the Congress gave evidence. The report 
of that Committee resulted in the 
Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Amendment 
Act of 19d6> which in some measure 
relaxed the disahilities of the Land Tenure 
Act of 1982 and the Feetham Commission's 
recommendations. 

It is, however, considered that the 
Oongres0« as a matter of principle, should 
oontinue to press for the repeal of this 
legidation* 

The Mixed Marriages Bill, the Asiatic 
Land Bill, and the Bmployment of White 
Wamen BUI (1987j were introdnoed daring 
Idle last seagioit of Parliament when tfamre 
were anti«lndlan feelings in Parliammit. 

a Commission to 

I' ^mu. 

'.the Pro#ii^\Co^^ vM;; #ere 


submitted evidence and proved that there 
was no justification for either of the Bills. 

By reason of the existing delicate sitna- 
tion, the South African Congress called 
upon the Indian employers of female 
European labour, to whose employment 
exception was taken, to dispense with 
such employees. 

Indians employed in the catering industry 
were in constant fear of their dismissal 
as a result of operations of the Xiquor 
Act of 1928. The Congress, we are told, 
made representations on their behalf and 
was sucoessfal in bringing about some 
relaxation in the rigid restrictions imposed 
on their employment. 

FRANCHISE IN SOUTH AFRICA 

It is considered likely, says the Hindu 
correspondent in Simla, that Mr. B. Bama 
Rau, Agent-General in South Africa, will 
explore the possibilities of a Round Table 
Conference in South Africa on the question 
of franchise for Indians. 

Senator Brooks declared at a reesfit public 
meeting that the time was now ripe, with 
Bantu representation in Parliament, for 
beginning a disenssiqn with the Government 
of India on the Franchise question. 

Recently, on the oooasiqn of a puhlio 
welcome to the new Agent^General, idle 
President of the Natal Indian Congress 
repudiated the rumour that the Ooa^^ 
favoured a non-Buropean Front. The 
object, he nudntained, wiui not to mreoto a 
united front of oen-Burq^eans against 
Buropeane, hut a oniM front of sB sections 
of the Sontii Nation, Including 

Buropeane, A Aaoger, however, e^ted 
on aooount of the trmid of the Cnieii 



THE CONGRESS IN OFFICE 
The Indian National Congress founded 
in 1885 has passed through varions stages 
in its career of over half a century. 
Writing in the Hindustan Review, 
Mr. Nagendranath Gupta observes : 

The Congreea epoke fearlessly of freedom, it 
accepted without hesitatioa the challenge thrown 
out by the Ooyemmont, it submitted without 
complaint to lathi blows, but it never thought of 
accepting ofBce under the present regime. And 
yet the unexpected has come to pass. The 
Congress .is well astride the saddle of office and 
its seat is becoming firmer every day. The other 
day when the Ministers of Bihar and the United 
Provinces resigned, it seemed as if the brief reign 
Congress was over and another period of 
a bittc^ struggle was about to sot in. Happily, 
however, the united good sense of the Viceroy 
and ,the Oovernors themselves prevented the 
^dpitation of such a catastrophe and the 
Congress oontlnnes to remain in office. 


By one of those ironies which cannot 
be explained, says Mr. Gupta, there is no 
Congress Ministry in Bengal—^Bengal' which 
has t^en sutoh a leading part in the 
boilding up of this great national institution. 


of the first Congress was a 
•00,00 w the present President, but the 
OpniiiM is in a mino^^ Provinoe. Not 

Cabinet there is a most 
UMtItfaetory one and there is not one • Minister 
baa the oonfideoee of the people. It is quite 
on tiM ea^ that the Congtees may eome into 
gowy in BweaV and Assam may follow. But the 
spd Bind wifi stay out though, all things 
owijdewd, the non^CongirM Governmeote in thpse 

wov| and, SM do Jbettev; They have iumed 
' •they hawe abated no Jot 

unehaafs^ At any taomeo* they wifi he 
oAoe fior prison. What 

i» .Wttiir-M .ohrfSpd 'ta.. 
^ ,'WW.:«Bppdss bt' ■ fi w i. ' i ii ns -fipii 


REINCARNATION 

The June number of the Ar^an 
contains many articles bn the much debated 
subject of Reincarnation and BarmA .by 
various writers. Prof. Mabendranatb Bircyr. 
writing on “the process of reinoernatioti 
in Hindu philosophy and psychology “. says: 

Tha Hindus advance psychological experieime in 
favour of relncarnatioo. The soul can be so 
detached that it can see the body septuiaied fltom 
it. It can stand outside and see the subtle thread 
of connection through which it can pass into and 
out of the body. This fitness, acquired by tiAift- 
ing, is an opening in psychic oonsoioosness. With 
this training the parts of our being caif be so 
modulated that the soul can feel its freedom mid 
see the path of its exit. This, indeed, is the begin¬ 
ning of a new knowledge called ** Secret Wlsdoih.** 

The psychic experience can grow so lumihous 
that it can revive memory of many past lives. 
Such adepts are nailed JaHmwrai. Such advanced 
soul sometimes see the past lives of other souls toO. 

The psychic experience refleots the path of exit 
from, and entrance into, the body. There are 
different centres in our psychic being, outlete 
through which the soul can pass into higher or 
lower worlds accordmg to its teudenoies and 
sangkoras. The soul retnoamates according to these 
tendencies, for they determine its concrete nature. 
The nature of exit determines its future birth, if 
the soul is not psychically g^ted enough to take 
the path whence no souV returns. One who takes 
the of ih$ Sun (Swrjfa-Marggt) doss not return 
to earthly life. 

Beipcarnation affords tbs pnvilege of 
racreatiog dedtiDy. H teaches.oi to accept 
thb trials aud tribalatloDS of life with 
sustained faith and hope* 

The moral momenium that ohe aoc.nicss by 
Karma serves hini in his evidntion. Ksnna is 
associated with pm^Btotvs soul evolntbii end it 
is wiwn fanman power to curb nature's 
and eniitrs spiritu^ and moral elsvatioii. Before 
Hw syiritnal harmony oan be reached wliem 
nature offisra no obstaoln. a . ton /oohviction of 
the eontbudW of oW oseati^ eltoenoe and fiiee- 
deni io rntopa nttom # tAH>M Evolutfon, 
tmdewto^ is ; ftp ^lesSipirtlon of eplib 
over mrturia dad idiaosriwtba altods ns tlili 
priyOeia 
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PROBIiBIfS BfiI*GRE THE CONGRESS SOUTH INBIA^ ARABIA ASID AFRICA 


la the Century for July, 

B/* i^lfieuflees the problems faoiug the 
Congrees. After referring to the virtual 
hreak-down uf the Hindo-Miifilim negotia¬ 
tions, he draws attention to the various 
other problems confronting the Congress 
governments in different provinces. 

The Coogreie e^nomic policy has led toeerious 
disorders in industrial areas like Cawnpore; its 
agrioulturid policy has created a tremendous unrest in 
the country-side, psrticularly in the U. P. where the 
friction between the landlords and the kisans 
threatens to have eeriout repercussions on the 
future of the country. Its ^ogramme for the 
spread of Hindustani him antagonism some important 
elements in the South, and brought in it« wake 
anti-Ministenal demonstrations. Its rural uplift 
programme is responsible for a minor soandal in 
U. P., while in G. P. “ a document of the most 
devastating character** has caused violent heart- 
•earohings in non-Viplent breasts. 

The Ministerfi, says the writer, are 
hndinf it a tough job to implement their 
electloQ promises. Little wonder that 
in such an embarrassing sitnation they 
sometimes feel that " to go out of office 
will mean wilderness while to remain in 
office will mean waiting, weary waiting, 
for complete independence*’. Their very 
atvength has sometimes proved to be a 
weaAnesa ** while the Single party domination 
they have set up in the majority of the 
proviDoes has created a situation which 
promises no redemption '*. 

The Oongress must erg long make its 
dioioe on the issue of Federation, even as 
it did on the question of office aoeeptanoe. 


Ho cemmitimsiits or doubts w«io a^wod to hSiidtcap 
its dosMon thuo$ no mors nSsd ihors fas now, 
proved more than ones 
to ccsBiio ndjtntmsits. 
H Bviilem is wIm, she will explore the svsiiaice 
:0l JMm&fy seulameht by tafctog the sdvi^ of 
JfepcMhf OMordkm end modU^ng the Aet. 
Mi if Bihisiii is ihoughidesi, the Cbogress 
l^S greeter wiU bs Om 

los its ood Mamsiit end eoMmetiwe desiiion. 
IIl li In the Wds cl ihs Otmfiem, end of the 

psr.s»jf»s*swiiist 

tUsbalwsVk sgslM the mcdkmsry 


The New Indian Ankquaryt a iplew 
monthly journal published in Bombay, 
contains a number of interesting articles 
on Indology. Prof. K, A. Nilakanta 
Bastri of the Madras UniveFsIty contributes 
an informing article on the relations 
between Southern India, Arabia and Africa 
to the first number. Prof. Sastri writes 
about the trade relations between South 
India and other conntries long before the 
dawn of tbe Christian era. 

There were two routes taken by the traffic 
between East and West; one, an older route 
from the head of the Persian Qulf along the 
Euphrates to the Syrian and Arabian coast; and 
a later, and in some respeois more advantageous 
route, was that from the East coast of Egypt to 
the Nile. This latter commanded a stream better 
suited to navigation and involved a shorter land 
transport. •* Not twenty ships in the year, ** 
observed a writer in the reign of Augustus, 
“ventured forth under the Ptmemies from the 
Arabian Gulf; now 120 merchantmen annually 
sail to India from tbe port of Myos Hormos 
alone.** Then came the discovery of Hippalus, 
“ the pilot, who by observing the location' of the 
ports and tbe conditions of the sea, Urst discovered 
how to lay his course straight across the ooeon **. 
Arabia also took part in this trade, and in the 
houses of rank in India, as Mommsen said, 
Arabian wine was drunk alongaide the Falerian 
from Italy and tbe Laodtowie from Syria; and 
the lances and ahoe-makers* awls which the 
natives of the coast of Malabar purehaaed horn 
the foreign traders were mantJaeiured at Hoxa. 

The rise of the kingdom of Almurn on the mins 
of the kingdom of Meroe ia the $i«t half of 
Ihe Umt century A.D. and the ooiweqiMifit increase 
in the importance of Adplia, tjhe chief pott of 
Aksum; appear to have opened the traj^ fSoir the 
penetration of South Inaiah ittfluiMiCjti In me 
part of the East AlHoan eoast. Sooh after Ifeto’a 
time, Aksum was the nei^bonr of the RomaA 
Empire in the south in North Africa and had 
contact with Roman tenitoi^ In Arabia across 
the sireils. The relatioiis between Aksum and 
the Roman Em|dm and the aUn ofMero^s polk^ 
in this direction have been the subject of an 
intefsetlng discussion in recent yeeie. It has baen 
anggested th*t aimed at safeguarding the 
ootnmereial intereste of the enipire by seenring 
the decaying Meioitto kingdom against ^ 
eneroachTf^nt of the ekpanding AhsuknRe Icingdom 
of Abyesiaia* tbmai^^ 

. A&ioan ivoryrtradaTand. .^djbsIffliet.^ilie^AiW 
route :tO' .In^ ' 
will' .bahny > ^btnr''' 

mm be», we nuw fan^ iwa tbat the itae df Aknim 
and Ha <Chiar pm* AdidH eavfiad one sMa faatbov 
i( v|HPaasm Ik*' a 


ATO0S5P19883 piwM pyiiolsi^ ■■'Mi 


Ions tiiiM. Ffom thd eariiwit times, E|^ptiaaa had 
traded with East Africa, and in Henenistio and 
Ptelemato times, they develof^d, as we have 
noted befoitef ditect sea commttnioations with India 
in competition with those of the Seluoid land routes. 

Prof. Saatri is of opinion that 
the high culture of various kingdoms 
in Abyssinia, Aksum and East Africa 
in those days was due to the spiritual 
elements of South Indian origin, which 
then spread over the whole of the civilised 
world. South Indian merchants contri¬ 
buted not a little to the cultural develop¬ 
ment of the ancient Arabian and African 
coastal kingdoms. 

THE CONGRESS AND THE STATES 

In the course of an article in the 
Harijan, Mahatma Gandhi writes in 
vindication of the Congress attitude to 
the States and appeals to the States’ 
subjects to realise the full meaning and 
potency of satyayraha in their struggle 
for freedom. “Events seem to have 
justihed the wisdom of the Congress 
resolution of non-intervention in the 
affairs of the States.” He w rites: 

The o6Q8tiiution, however unjust, arbitrary aud 
illogical it may be, it such that, legally and 
politically, every ^ie, small or big, is an 
independent entity in its relation to the other 
States and that part of India which is called 
Britieh in contra-distinction from the States. 

The similnri^ common to all is that they are 
under the iron grip of British rule. But 
geographioaily and ethnically the people of the 
States and the other parts of India ore one 
and indivieible. We 380,000,000 men and wmnen 
are blood relatione who cannot be parted by 
any constitutional or military device. 

By Ihi reiolution of non-inter^ the Congress 
baa put the States’ paople on their mettle. In 
other, words, tet in motion the natural forces, or 
the powers latent in the people themselves, in a 
few recent ia st ance e it hep oeen found that the 
paoj^, tiawiag disoevei^ their strength, have 
H without any aid henm outside sad wo^ 
Tbs result also was that the assistanee of 
Congressmen wee invoked by the Statee* nuthorltk* 
m or^ to 

^ 

The edhditiooe of suooees of mtifograha 
liidiA. The Ooagtm ohwiQii dictate 


nnreasouable terms. The people meet' 
have a real giievanoe and ihey must 
approach it with pure' hande—‘'for the 
tool of mtyoffmha is self- 

suffering without iuffiotiiid suffering on 
the opponent for the vindication of a 
cause which must be absolutely 

If only the people of the States can iSallse the 
full meaning and potency of sa^praAa (ooii*violenoe), 
they will win their relative freedom b^ore India 
as a whole comas into its own. Thus they nan 
have full liberty of non-violent speech, writing anu 
action without having to deal with the Cumbersome 
British machinery. They can secure with oompaiu- 
tivo ease a more equitable, even if not an equal, 
distribution of the wealth produced in the States. 

They can without much effort regulate,the privy 
purse of their Princes and can have ohsap and purs 
justice guaranteed. They can deal with . the 
problem of poverty and village roconstruetkm With 
intinitoly greater ease tlian in the unwieldy and 
bureaucracy-ridden British India. They oan have 
real national education for the asking. 

This will be their swaraj —no doubt far short of the 
iudopeudenco that the Congress wants. But if the 
people of the majority of the major Statei^ rise to 
their full height, the days of indapendenoe* Wiil be 
hastened in a manner that no one has dreamt of. 
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BUDDHIBSI IN ANCIENT BENGAL 

was the last stronghold of 
ia iddia. It has been mentioned 
tbdli. Bqddha once lived at Letaka, a towa 
of the Stimbhas in western Bengal. 
Mr. P. Xi. Paul, writing in the Journal of the 
Indian History^ observes: 


A Nagariuaikonda inioription which is. to bo paloo- 
graphicftUy assignod to the 3rd or 4th century a.i>. 
states that Vanga was one. of the countries that 
gladdened the hearts of the Theravadin teachers. 
That the SthaHra school flourished in eastern Bengal 
is also confirmed by Yuan Chwang, when in the 
description of S^matata the Chinese traveller 
observes that it 'bad 30 Buddhist monasteries and 
above 2,000 Brethren, all adherents of the SitMvira 
school. The Gunaighar plate of Vainyagupta, dated 
008 A.i>., records the grant of land to a congrega¬ 
tion of Buddhist monks belonging to the Mahayana 
soot in the Tippera district. 

From Yuan Ohwang's accounts it appear, that at 
the time of his visit the three principal religions, vh.t 
Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism, had each u 

fairly large number of adherents in Bengal. 

In Kanjangal (modern Hajmah d) there were six or 
seven monasteries and above 300 Brethren. In 
Buhdravfrdhan there were 20 monasteries and above 
3,000 Brethren and both the Great and Little Vehicles 
were followed. In Samatata there were more than 
30 monasteries and above 2.000 Brethren, all of 
the Sthemta BChool. In Tamralipti there were above 
10 monasteries and more than 1,000 Brethren. In 
KarnasiivaTna there were more than 10 monasteries 
and above 2,000 Brethren who .were all adherents of 
the Samati^ school. There were also throe 
monasteries in which in accordance with the teaching 
of Bevadatta^ milk products were not taken as food. 
Besides there were two universities—one in Puudra- 
vardhana and another in Karnasuvarna. The 
former, Pdehipo JSmghmunta, has been identified with 
Mham by Ounnioghatn, four miles tc the 

west of ifahasthona in the Bcgra district. In it 
lived 700 prieste who studied aocoiding to the Great 
Vehicle. Many renowned men ftom eastern India 
dwelt them. Xu the BSikiaviti University of 
Karnasuyarna exmgregated the most distinguished, 
foarimd and oelebmted^^^ 


The cause of tbe increasing influence of 
Bodflbism within 80 years was, perbape» due 
to the ardent and vigorous suppoit of the 
B3iadga dyuasty which imled in SamaUtS 
Wlitlhili idle between a.d. 680 to 

I Jhaonm wide pendiot kings of Bengal before 
: af the eevmith century were foBoweil M-- 
roUgkm. The Kha<i^ were 
^ I, and we era fommate to have a 
XdlmBmirie^ ocaiditH>ii of Buddhtets and 
IMblittta. tlm ruUitt icMigat 
Whg hime^wae an 


WOMAK IN HINDU BEIilGION 

That woman was not an impedinient in 
the path of religion, and in fact her pree^ce 
and co-operation were absolutely necessary 
in all religious rites and oeremoDies, is 
the key-note of an article entitled “ Woman’s 
place in Hindu religion ” by Dr. A. B. Altekar 
in the June issue of the Frabuddha Bliarata, 

In the Vedic age, women enjoyed all the religious 
rights and privileges which men possessed. They 
used to receive Vedic education. Many of them 
were even the authors of Vedic hymns. Womeo, 
therefore, could recite Vorlic hymns as a matter of 
course. Some women, especielly unmarried ones, 
are seen offering Vedic sacrifices all by themselves. 
In one place we find a maiden finding a shoot of 
the Soma shrub while returning from her bath 
and straightway offering it in sacrifice to Xndra 
when she returne<l home. In another piece we 
find a lady, named Visvavara, getting up early in 
the morning and starting the sacrifice all by herself. 
In the Vedic age. there were no images to be 
worshipped and temples to be visited. The Bhakti 
school advocating simple prayer to God by 
songs of devotion was yet to come into prominence, 
as also the Jnana school emphasising the contem¬ 
plation either of Atman or of Brahman. So the 
offering of sacrifice was the only popular and 
well-established mode of worship. It couM not, 
therefore, be interdicted to unmarried women or 
ladies whose husbonds were away, especially in 
\new of the Vedic initiation being then quite 
common among girls as welL 

The religious disenfranchisement that 
resulted from the ineligibility now^a-days 
of women for religions functions prodoced a 
disastrous conscijucrice upon the general 
status of women in societ>\ Tbe resloratipn 
of religious rights and privil^ea to women 
depends much upon education and 
tbe acquisition of economic rights and 
independence which they have lost. The 
writer concludes:— ' 

It would be, however* in the interest of Hindu 
society if it remaiiis constantly alive to the full 
implications of the Vedic viewpoint that the hnefaend 
and the wife are equal and neccMry partneia in 
divine wormp. The prfodple 
and women have equal righb and reapdnsib:Miiea 
x&attMv tamigiral as. weU, Bfoce the apirHual 
disenfranehie^mest of women, men havh heeeiiie 
aoeuetomad to xegbd women aa their ihfaadora in 

we must remaihher that wesaen haee Anne mmim 
•ervioe to reik^ tbeh men by prtMrvSaii the bid 
ralmfouf tiaditwn* mqrBl forvow end apimial.i^ 
in Eundu society. Theeeeonetitiite arloNess heritefle 
mm ought t^ 





Acwi»9f 1M8] TOPICS fBOM taitiOteMALS ' ' 


SALABT BEIBBNCHMBNT 
Bai Saheb G* L. Chatterji writes on 
retrench ment of salaries of Indian servioe 
^holders in the Hindustan Review* He 


says that the Ministers should lose no 
time in the interest of their long-suffer* 
ing fellow-men as much as for their own 
reputation, to stop the exploitation of 
the low-paid men and the pampering of 
the so-oalied gazetted service-holders He 


writes:— 


At preaeat these salaries range between 
Ks. 20 and over Rs. 2,000 while the average 
inoome of Indians per capiturn is barely Rs. 10 
a month. Considering the present-day demands 
upon the resources of the salaried gentry, and 
^ tl^ real and fancied responsibilities borne by them 
I in attempting to conform to rising standards of 
I living that have little relation to the general 
^ financial condition or the avenues of employment 
j of the w^e-earning capacity of the people, it may 
; at first sight seem impossible to fix anything like 
i a maximum. At the same time there is little doubt 


that such a maximum can be laid down for all practi- 
oal purposes, for the pardonable ambition of every 
Service man to live in comparative luxury can 
never be gratified by increasing the salaries and 
the allowances. The Congress maximum of Rs. 500, 
which can hardly be supposed to have been heartily 
acquiesced in by the majority of those upon 
whom it has been imposed in a somewhat arbi¬ 
trary manner, may well seem to be rather low, 
but the figure is very near the mark, for it 
must be >remembered tliat the spencUng power of 
a man oonuot be equal to his earning power, 
Xnereosed by a few hundred rupees, the figure can 
well be fixM os a general rule as the maximum 
salary that wi lodi^ Service man can expect. 
Here than anywhere else perhaps, thrift and 
eoonqmy ig neoessary in India. The ideal of plain 
living and high thiaking is India's own, and worn 
out Umugh it be, is a great ideal. 

The eoving effected by reducing the maximum 
salorlei Wifi be eounterboianoed to some extent 
the Micing of the miohnum salartec payable. 
The present minima ere almost scandalous,, and 
the sooner they ore raised, the better for all 
eoneerned. It is, indeed, irratumoi and immoral 
that • man shotfid be paid Rs. 20 or 40, and 
tied down to n maximum of hundred or two hundred 
wh^ mm poseeesing ihe same eduoationol 
mMumoatioiiey belonging to the some eodal etotue, 
giiM wltn ehnUar mtmUgenm Mui aptitude, ehonid 
enjoy ooaeidiiabljr higher ealadee and piivilegee. 


Bao Bfihob Ohatterji that aoeident 

ay lack aho^ not oiimrote in tbo laittber 
of sAlarins^ The oaght io all 

eaoeoieooh he Be. 60 Id 80 prefmbly 


SBt 

** The'Ve<3Aotio dootrine of the di vltsity 
of mah which ^ae emphae^ and 
explained by the great Bwami Viv^aiiaSdai 
the foremost disciple of Sri Bafnakrishna, 
is giving a new ontlook of life aod will 
gradually change the relation of miut to 
man,” writes Swami Akhilanaii^ 
founder and the leader of the Vedanta 
Society of Providence (D, S. A.) in the 
July number of the Vedanta Kesofi* The 
Swamiji writes of the type of servioe that 
Indian ideals can do to America: 

All persons, Eastern and Western, will irsat 
their fellow-beings not os mere men but as, 
voiitablo embodiments of the BivLne Being. Thu 
emphasis has slowly been changing the npnditlot 
of the students of Vedanta and of others, direetly 
and indirectly. Man can no longer do things W 
his own selfish ends but has to learn to sarva 
his fellow-beings in the spirit of service and 
worship embodied in the gospel of Korina Yoga 
preached by Swami Vivekananda. 

Aotivities motivated by selfish ends, prdfif and 
accumulation, are creating serious socUg Ofid 
economical disturbances. The mechontoal and other 
scientific devices are helping mass-prodtiotion, 
thereby creating big syndicates and other suah 
organisations, individuals are losing their iniUativa, 
integrity and often their sense of self-resp^; 
Consequently there have been intiumerabla tntar* 
necine and destructive quarrels. These are 
inevitable evils, due to a selfish interpretaiion of 
the law of survival of the fittest. Sri Bama* 
krishna’s leaching, Jiva is Shiva/* namely, man 
is divine, and his emphasis on the spirit of 
service, would really word off the evils of the 
modern clashes of interests. Man will theh work, 
not for his selfish ends, but for the good and 
happiness of family and society. Social justiee 
which is craved for to-day can be establishea only 
when a xnnn realises that he is doiim hia duty 
in the spirit of service to his fellow-beings who 
ore divine. This is the real baaii of humonistio 
social justice. 

The diviaity of man and 
conclusion of Karma Toga, says tho 

Swamiji. are the greatest ponlrlbutions ol 
the Bamakrishna movement to’ modern 
America, nay to ibe world. 


UsMstov or ouu uoaKKa. Bmaye and dieooiiiaes 
tw the Bastero and Waatam diaei|daa of .Sri 
'B«Mw|hiina: A-^ond . i. W 
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BALADBfA’SCONCEPTION OP HEAVEN 
Bala^deva, the theologian of the Chaitanya 
gohool of thought, is also a commentator 
Of Che Brahma StUras. His conoeption 
of God and Heaven is presented in an 
article by Mr. P. Johannas in the Jnly 
number of the Neiv Review, The sonrs 
formal participation in God or Svampa- 


nishpaUi, acooyding to Baladem, is 
explained in the following words; 


As a poor man beoouiea rich when ho takes 
refuge with a rich person and becomes his favourite, 
so ^e soul, essentially atomic, becomes infinite 
through the infinity of the Lord iSutrat 4, 4, 20h 
He also expressly states that, since the soul is 
atomic and God alhpervading, the soul is not by 
nature equal to the Lord; the equality lies only 
in the object of enjoyment. In other words, 
although the soul is different from God, as a 
being of atomic size is diiferent from ati alL 
pervading being, or as a drop is different from 
the ocean, nevertheless the soul enjoys the 
happiness of God as God enjoys it. 

It is true that the soul enjoys the happiness 
of God as God enjoys it, but not to the same 
extent. * A finite being, although it may enjoy 
God as God enjoys Himself, can only do so in 
»o far ae its character allows, be this character 
supernatural or natural. When we say that 
the soul enjoys tlie infinity of happiness of 
God as God Himself does, w© merely wish to 
street the. greatness of a formal participation 
in God. The soul is h^ppy and divinely 

happy in so far as it reaches and is able 
\o participate in God. This is a practical 

infinity, for thero is no limit to any desire that 
may arise in the soiil. nor to any exertion wliich 
it uadertakes. It tees ail it can wish to see 
and does aU it wishes to do without ever meeting 

with any resistaace r thus it is infinite in its own 

way but not infinite in the way of God. 


Baladeva Bays that the beatific vision 
ot remaioiug with God is eternal. The 
Lord never abandons His children, who 
ore a fragment of His esaenoe after 
having brought them to His home. 


Tils more so sines the piwisss of tbs Xibrd 
; never frostrfted. 

hi ma OSSISI of protsoting klodneM io all 
teal #|ie talBS AhshN aader Hiss, and He is 
lAs Ldnl bf s£L flubh being wttl newer 
eMkounoe 'Hli den i a ln w >wim abaadbiied 

everything. The eovl aieo, on the other hand, 
whose tmtOb pras happlaess and who had oonetantly 
been decided by a ebadew of it in the shfpe of 
wivea ohihlMi^ eto^ and srtio had naseed inaumerable 
lives In ^ pnmU of these fatm, p l ee sur ea wilf 
net Isavn that lafiialty of true |oy and wMotik 
the beet fitead and meetsr, when it has finmd 


WOMEN AND CO-OPERATION 
“The creation of a new rural oivilifiation 
is in India the greatest need of bur 
time, and it is because co-operation may 
provide the basis of this new social order 
in rural India that it becomes necessary 
to urge women to associate themselves 
with the ca-o‘perative movement,” writes 
Mr. V. L. Mehta in the Indiarh Home 
for July. Although in India, women play 
a negligible part in the co-operative 
movement, in the world outside women's 
association with it is almost as old as 
the movement itself. Many international 
institutions view the i)i’oblera of social 
reorganisation mainly from the standpoint 
of the individual as a consumer, which is 
probably the correct attitude to adopt in 
a civiliKatiou predominantly urban and 
industrial. 


The needs of India with its seven lakhs of villages, 
and witli a population that derives its sissteoaDce 
very largely from the land, are bound to be different. 
That even in India there is scope for the oonsuaiers' 
tnovement goes without saying, but the fact cannot 
be overlooked that for the bulk of the population 
the aspect of economic life that is of vital importance 
U that relating to production not oonsumpHon. It 
is a recognized fact of our rural soc^ lifs that 
except when they are occupied io domesHe work 
or in the gathering of cro^, the women in the 
countrj^-side engaged themselves in some ooeupatioii 
or industry allied to agriculture. Glider the inudriog 
lead of Mahatma Gandhi, the AUrXncfia 
Industries Association has taken lUie teric 

of promoting the extensive use pf ttleie^^ 
products. Through co-operative pigaiiiaatiohs^ wptaen 
can assitt both in stimulating this desnl^ imd in 
taking effective steps to see that it 
they can by forming or assisting oo-operative 
organizations of custpmen whidh make it their 
prime duty to support apd patronise opttage 
industries where pt^uotion is oaxried ofi in the 
interests of the producers. 


Iq coficluaioii, ihfi writer adds: 

The formation of women's gnilda may 
contact is estlldkbdd between 
oonsumers and prodpoers. After digahiaiiktt 
demand, the next task will 1 m to om«4s| meieut 
production, eepe^atty among women In nmu areas. 
Jt is only when constaat t^faolive 4i^ 
is organiaed eS the one end andv pmduetkm 
oo-operidively :.orgiidsad''.1^ 
the other, that the women and prpdttptive 

workers in tiie oountryeMe wiU be ahla lb dMve 


Axsarm tm] topics prom PfeaiODiOAM ■!(» 

PRA¥®B IN RBIjTOION aobievemefit ig not; poAAible. For if tbo 


The July number of the Aryan Path 
pubHshea a summary of a paper prepared 
by Prof. Alban G. Widgery, of the Duke 
University (U, S. A.) on tbe “ significance 
of religious practices”. Prof. Widgery 
regards prayer as the most important 
feature of religious practices. He considers 
prayer not as a contemplation but as 
supplication, and says: 

“ The first significant thing here is that 
mankind from early times should have 
adopted such a practice and have continued 
it into the highest stages of religion. 
Prayer implicates not merely needs on 
the side of the subject, but also the 
apprehension of a being upon whom tbe 
response is dependent. It is an attitude 
towards a spirit able to understand what 
is asked. The problem that has been 
raised with' regard to prayer is whether 
it is, or indeed, can be answered. If it 
is answered, of course it necessarily 
follows that it can be. But whether 
prayer is answered cannot be definitely 
established, so that a philosophy of 
religion GOuld definitely affirm that as 
a truth. For it cannot be shown in any 
case that what happens would not have 
happened without the prayer. Further, 
it may also be' urged that if the prayer Is 
for something which God intends; it will 
happen without the human prayer; while 
if it is for something in opposition to 
what Be intends. He cannot be expected 
to grant what is asked. There is much 
in that dontentipn, especially when tbe 
prayer Is concerned with what involves 
the physicsl world. Hevertheless, where 
spiritual ^s are sought. It may be 
replied that what intends involves 

the atiutude of prayer on the part of 
Sis creatures, mdi that without it 


degree of freedom of human minds into 
be preserved, and if' the subjective 
attitude is an important e^ential in 
religion, prayer may\ be Dece8san'% im¬ 
plicated in attaining some spiritual results.'’ 

Tbe writer admits the higher the stage 
in religious development, the lees the 
emphasis on prayer as the vNty of 
obtaining results in the physical world and 
the more tbe insistence on the use of one's 
own intelligence and strength. That has 
not ruled out prayer for physical results, 
but has turned attention to the character 
of such prayer as a reverent aoknowledg- 
ment that even physical welfare is 
ultimately dependent on God, that the 
range of human intelligence and power 
would be insignificant if it Were not in 
relation with a physical world that is 
dependent on God. The higher the stage 
in religious development, the greater the 
emphasis on prayer as an aid to spiritual 
growth. For in prayer the devotee, as 
it were, "holds converse” with the deity 
and must inevitably endeavour to adopt 
an attitude of mind in accord with the 
sentiments of awe, reverence and praise 
that arise in his apprehension of God. 


INDIA IN PBRIODICAD8 


WoKXK mTUiwo ran lUifavaNA Feaxeo. WjF 
P. 0. Pboriue, [Journal of Indian l&torf, 
April imj 

Thu gvMTBVTxo Uxthod or vm VrMKWum, By 
Frof. T. M. F. MShadevan, rnji 

ymbiiddluk Bbarata, Jidy 

Lxmyjuas in Bmoan: Frsaent and Future. By 
Kebar Raaian Boy, k.a. pPhe Oekutta Bfviofr, 

. June IMS.] 

iNDxa tN Fxe8na*s Histoby qv Euiim. By Bama- 
uete {The llodeint^ 

BsNuau FbmnKV or to-oav. By Vobini Bohan 
Mokteriee. (The Tkiveiri, July Itm.] 

By HSifii^ ShasMii 



THE INDIAN BSfX^IEW I liBS 


INDIA 

’ “ No olihw do«i»jtty can boasfe of bo many 
minnritiea aa Indianhe is a veritable 
innsantn of fninoritieB,” says Prof. D. B. 
Sotbi writing in the June number of the 
Pmiah B€»i4w, 

: fW (SbveniAiMit of India Act, 1985 rwsognicat m 
M 10 different seotione of the Indiaa Nation 
«B ^ Miboritiei The ten are Hindus, Muslims, 
Bifchs, DefMfssied Classes, Indian Amerioans, Anglo- 
Indian!’’, Buropaans, etc. The olassifloation has been 
bused U{)Ofi no uniform pHnoiple. It is as novel as 
it is'interesting. The claims put forward by the 
minoritiee and recognised by the British Government 
are vaidous and often oontradiotory in character. 
Some cbmmunite base their claims on the ground 
ibet they belong to the depressed and backward 
eliises, While others form their demands on the 
grounds oi their superior wealth, education and 
vested interests. Other communities again base 
their dalme upon their loyalty and services during 
the Great Wef and upon their potential value for 
r^ruitAent to the Army. There are also oommuni- 


The Indian are not naiional 

bat primarily social, reilgious and polil^!, 
and as such if they existed in Earope, 
the League would not haye recognised them. 

No recognition is given by the I<eague to minorities 
political (suohes liberals or oommunlsts) sooisi (tike 
Brahmans, non'Brahmans or Depressed Oiassea) or 
economic (such as peasants or industrial labbnrers). 
There is another differenoe bcftween the Indian 
minoritiee and the minorities reoognhed by the 
League. All the League Treaties require oe stated 
before the minority to constitute *’ a oobsidemble 
proportion of the population A mere mimseopie 
minority does not come within their purview. The 
iimi^ of 20 per cent, is recognised as the irrSduoiblo 
minimum in these internationcd stipulation. 

The minority problem in India, at bottom, 
is a oommunal one, the problem of the 
Hindu and Muslim communities. The 
other communities are a recent force in 
Indian politics and have appeared beoanse 
of the example set by the Muslim 


ties which base their claims upon the ground of 
(heir pest political predominance and their martial 
SUpevMty or their capacity to give trouble and 
disturb the peace. Even sex has been recognised, 
ehhrslroualy be tt admitted, by the British Govem- 
inent as a basis for being olassltied as a minority. 

Another cbaraoteristio of the Indian 
problem is that there are no *'national 
minoritiesThe European problem is 
fundamentally a problem of “ national 
minorities 


In India, oa ths other baud, the minorities wit 
oae exertion Ibitn part of a single nation. The; 
are not alieae in any eeneecjf the term, lospiteof 
gpw eugfeetioQi to the contrary by a few epokesi^ 
some of the minoritiee. The Kuelime are tb 
'Theb ::.totsa' iu:'lB^i 

AmMu Is M*5 mSIkme out of t56*S miltiQ«ie-^S6* 

race ubp-i 

^ piitnarily Oi 

of a vstigloa. Their total strength I 
of ^lese B millions live la ^ 
the Fnnjab end ovir a millloa li 
.fsogtaplMlhr -teBoointed 'wid 

BMnhe. 


communit 5 \ The writer conoludes.:^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

The Hindu-Muslim problemt however, is tragfoally 
real and intensely grave; stripped of all fine 
rhetoric, it is a brazen scrambie for power j a 
grab for the loaves and ftidies of offiese. The 
Muslims being in minority in India as a Wholi 
fear the Hindu majority and are nervous of 
existenoe as a separate entity^ The StinduSj on 
the other hand, although In a great meibmtty all 
over India are in a minority ia^ the ,£mt|Sh* 
Bengal, North-Western Frontier Frovlnee ainid^l^flii 
Inspite of their All-India majority they aroaflesilt 
of the Muelime in these provtnoee* 

As the problem fundamentally is a strugg^ for 
power, it is only eonffned to me middie tdssess. 
The masses have not been touobed by it. lt < fti 
primarily a problem of the skies. In tlm yiiiimBi 
the Hindu-Mustim mdatUms eye ■ ■wy. ■.. 

(99 per eeht. of the Indiaa populaHon k iivnll The 
iltitecate villagere have neither, tim oaiMMdly nor 
.the . .:liielina(aon 
of - “eeperate' ., ,ekiipr|^ 

■-♦* reeerve^kou! 
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C!hi«stions of Importance 


PANDIT NBHBU'S PASTING MBBSA6E 
In an interview to the Press in 
England before bis departure to Parisi 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said :— 

As one who ardently desires a world order 
based 00 peace and freedom, I have much to 
say to England and her people. The present 



Oovemment ’ of Britain is pursuing a policy disas* 
tibus alike to peace and freedom. That policy 
widens the gap between England and India, since 
we are entirely opposed to it and consider it as 
one of the major evils of the present-day world. 
There oamiDt be oo-pp^tion between us on this 
basis. 

As a sopialist, I have even more to sav to 
British liaboiir which in the past wobbled 
daMermiBy on imperial issues and more particularly 
on India* Its feoord is bad ; but in tb^ dajnB of 
peril opoe of d^ wobble or equivocate. 
Tiiarefbre, it is dme that British Irfibour acted on 
the pinciplse it has enunciated; and even 
expedtenoy demands such action. Labour, which . is 
at^-EssoiKi mnst also equally be aati-imperialist. 

It ntnst stand for ending the Empire. It must 
olssriy decbse icr the independence of India and 
fbr the ^ht of the people of India to frame 
wm pwn Gonsritotion through a Oonstitiient 
Assembly, It must be prepared to do everything 
hi Its power to bring tbi ab^. 

[ We are pot mmsh ooneemed with the Fede^ 

I ^ ^ ^ ^bote of the Govemmeiit 

! of lad^ Act to gc and want it to be veplaeed by 

f a goiytitiriioo oor pwn makiigj 

.iLead«s 

^ - 'tlri '.fit* ;an4. flle -of ^"'the. .labonr^- 
ea*nriail&oal|iy to tills oaU 


OONGBISB AND FBDEBAD ^CHEUE 
MB. BT7BHA9 OHAKDBA BOSE 
The threat to resign office, if neoesgary* 
in order to be free to carry on the 
agitation against the Federal soheme was 
made by the Gongress Presidentt Mr. Subbas 
Chandra Bose, in the (M>tirie of a 
comment on the statement of Sir Frederick 
Whyte at a recent meeting in London 
which was addressed by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Mr. Bose said: 

When I was in London in lannary last 
I declared, both publicly and privately, that thsre 
was no analogy between Frovittolal Aatonomy 
and the Federal soheme. Consequisntly, aoMptneme 
of office by the Congress in the provinces* should 
not be construed as a steppiag-stooe to aocopteoce 
of the Federal scheme at the Centre. The temjMMr 
of the rank and file of the Congreis is such that 
I cannot conceive how the Federal soheme oen 
ever be accepted by that body, and in the 
absence of proof I cannot believe that any 
influential Congress leader has been secretly 
negotiating with the British Government on the 
Federal scheme. 

If, however, the Federal scheme is adopted by 
a majority in the Congress by some chance, there 
will 1^ nothing less than a civil war within that 
body. The anti-Fedemtionists will certainly not 
take the defeat lying down as did the anti- 
ministerialists in the case of the provinces. 

Speaking for myself, if such a contingency 
arises, it will probably be my duty to lay down 
the burden of office In order to be free to carry 
on a campaign against the Federal eoheme; 

MB. S. 8ATYAM0BTI 

'* ! want to make it elear that € am 
wholly againjit the regiguation of Minifttries 
as a means of iightiiig Federation," 
declared Mr. S. Satyamurti at Ckmgress 
Honse, Madras. Mr. Satyamurti added: 

if Federation comes, 1 want Ooqgress Miidateri 
to be in office, and In order tliat no Itttsrim 
l^iklst^ comes in, we must eonteet tim eleetions 
to tile Federal LegUdaiure and e^pture aU leati* 
.■.:Whetiier. olioe^-^'Or'^noi'.M' ^an^^: 

^.g^wtioh: Ihtuve . 




562 Utterances of the Day 


Sib BADHAKBISHNAN'S WARNING 

It wikB % fine speech that Sir Radhakrishnan 
delivered the other day in unveiling the 
portrait of Sjt. C. Rajagopalachariar, the 
Premier of Madras, which Mr. G. A. Nateaan . 
presented to the Gokhale Hall. Coming 
from England, he took the opportunity 
to express his reactions to the situation as 
it has developed in India since the advent 
of Congress Government in the Provinces. 
During his stay abroad, he has had 
occasions to discuss the Indian problem 
with British publicists and leaders of 
thought in England. He told them plainly 
that the problem in India is more psycho¬ 
logical than political. 

The shams of subisction ii written there across the 
faoet of young intelligent Indians and they oould 
not get over the fact. There is no use of talking 
to InAians about an ungrateful India. There is no 
use talking to them of having built railways, 
telegraphs and irrigation works or having 
i^teinatiied law and made administration efficient. 
Italy wUl do that for Abyssinia and Japan in 
Mant^ukuo {kMfhter), Any one who wishes to run 
an efficieiit administiation would have to use all the 
greatest modem appliances for his own purpose. 

So long as the present relations oontinue. 
there will be a sense of unnaturalness and 
an unconeoions spirit of condescension 
worse than contempt or hatred. What is 
the remedy ? Sir Radhakrishnan said he 
never missed an opportniiity of impressing 
on the British puhlio the need for availing 
^emselves of the present opportunity to 
satisfy Indian demand. ** l put it to 
tlmm/' said Sir B. Badbakrishnan. 
that to^y ia BmUs thsvo is nt the head of the 
movemsal a Isader and a saint, tha Uksofwhom 
was or fMsratioa 

iHtt tbs 


matter when he Kves, when he is leading the 
movement on absolutely non-violent lines and 
bring about a just and honourable settlement, X 
shudder to think what the consequences of the 
failure would be. I explained to them in detail 
that if Oandhiji fmled, the people of India would 
feel, ' here was a leader who ‘ adopted the non¬ 
violent method, but was not able to get the 
barest justice from the British* and then non¬ 
violence would receive a set-baok. Egypt, Irelmad, 
South Africa—these make Indians ImI that the 
British will never grant anything unless pushed 
into a corner, and unless it became absolutely 
inevitable. If Qandhiji fails, if non-violsaoe 
receives a set-back, if world consciousness bseks 
up the claim of this country, and if a major 
oonfliiot is provoked between this country and 
Britain, I have no doubt that the conflict will be 
of a most unprecedented magnitude. 

The Great Indian Mutiny or the Non- 
Co-operation Movement would be nothing, he 
added, compared to the movement which 
would break out if the just and reasonable 
demands of Indians were not granted. 


THE PREMIER ON THE ANDHRA 
QUESTION 

Speaking on the Andhra Province question 
at Cocanada, the Premier said that if they 
believed that anybody was against it 
they were committing a grievous injustioe 
and error. 

Tour Province will come to you, but you neied 
not oast aspersions on anybody in order to get 
your birthright. I appeiU to you on bolfalf of 
the Tamil districts with whom you aMoeiite me, 
not to imagine that they wish to govern you. 
They never governed you and wUI naver govern 

f ott. X want you to ba aore of this Maiiaa 
know their imnds and again spank on thmir 
brihalf and you may taka it at tha last word on 
the subjeet. 

X want you to ramember that Andhra* and 
Tamiliana should remain as liriends. Xf wa altow 
our passioa to hold our mlada loss our 
Jodgomt. The <3oiigf«as Oovsmmont, whioh 

opemy supported the Andbm FMvkiee queitlofi, 

oanaot be hypoeritienl. Ton mum belwve that 
the p t eaa n t Govenimant ia doing nil lie beet fbr 
a laperote Andhra Prorihea. nobody batieve 
that tha pro ee a t dovammant aan am 

witMtedding it. I want 
waople beiim tfaat’ Tyiidbm^^ 

'ehis& .'duty 'wait' 

Xi will’ ant. 'ie;:. te' 

If tha. Andhra :ba': a 

mM Iw oga happ? 

and pra^pamm/ Xh^ - - 
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HEE POBTBAIT of the PBEMIEB woand np with the hope that Coagrees 


There ig peculiar appropriateDeBS ia 
Mr. G. A. Natesan'e gift of a portrait of 
our Prime MioUter, Sjt. 0. Bajagopala- 
ohariar, to adorn the Gokhale Hall. 
The late Gokhale, said Sir 'Badhakrisbnan 
who unveiled the portrait, 
was the first to visualise the need for a set of 
political workers who were political sonyasias 
and who, with detachment and devotion, worked 
for the welfare and fraedom of the country. 
Among the greatest of all these sanyasins was 
undoubtedly Mahatma Qaodhi. Among the rank 
and file of the Congressmen the bulk of the 
workers had suffered poverty and privation and 
endured trials leading a life of self-sacrifice. 
Among such people, Mr. C. R. stood iu the 
front rank. 

Mr. Nabesan, in presenting the portrait, 
pointed out how “ C. B.” and his team 
have attempted with success the difficult 
task of transmuting into administrative 
reality some of the lofty ideals of 
Mahatma Gandhi. He eulogised C. B.'s 
utter selflessness, his simplicity, his 
singular devotion to duty, his great 
courage, his readiness to act and, 
above , all, his capacity to maintain 
the best of sooial relations with his 
friends-^his political opponents. Beoount- 
ing the achievements of the last 12 months 
af CongreBB Ministry, he referred in 
particular to the Government's efforts at 
the maintenance of law and order, the 
reconQiliation of capital and labour, the 
initiation of measures for the relief of 
agrioalturlsts and the promotion of 
national solidarity. Of prohibition, he 
said that if at the end of their term the 
Congress could wy we heye reduced 

drattlceiiiiess " even by one half, &eir 
aooeptanoe of office would have, been 

amply jui^ified. Mr* Matesan bore eloquent 
testimony to Oi B's* skiti as a born 
parliamentarian and said how the reenitii 
of , a year’s rale have disproved the 
(oreboffings of the Prophets of MvU« Se 


would con tioue in office to complete the 
good work they are doing so welL 

Sir Badbakrishnan, who spoke at some 
length on the Congress ideology, referred 
in eloquent terms to the way in which 
Congress Miuistries are implementing the 
programme chalked out by Gandhl|i. He 
paid a handsome tribute to *VC/B.” as 
leader and administrator, and observed: 

I have heard critics say that Mr 0. K. Is • 
dictator. I may tell you that it does nbt at Sill 
surprise me. I tbiak that, in the present stage 
of our country, what we require is real guidanee 
and real direction. If the dictator is demoorstio 
at heart, it does not matter if he poses himself 
os dictator. 

Mr. A. Banganatha Mudaliar aocdpted 
the portrait on behalf of the authorities 
of the Gokhale Hall and thanked 
Mr. G. A. Natesan for presenting the 
portrait. 


THE FEDERAL PLAN 
According to the London Correspondent 
of the Amrita Bazar PaMka, certain 
modifications with regard to the Fedeml 
Scheme, as envisaged in the Government 
of India Act, have been decided upon with 
a view to meet the objections raised to 
the said Scheme by responsible Congrees 
leaders. This seems to have been done on 
the advice of Lord Halifax, Lord Zetland, 
Lord Linlithgow - and Lord Lothian, who 
had the advantage of dirAot conversations 
with leaders like Gandbiji, Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, Mr. Bhutabhai Desai, and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. These mbdifi-^ 
cations i n el ude: 

(1) The British Oovemmsnt will insist that 
■oms nwasara of doiiidcraoy 
the States instead of their msre representation in 
the Federal Legislature ; 

(|1 Xn the matter of XMnee and Reserved 
he goidod bythea<Mee 

bees eeit of ddElpiuil bi lidia* 
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THE WABDHA SCHEME 

The Wardha Scheme of Education has 
been snbieoted to critical examination by 
various bodies. The main value of the 
Wardha Scheme is the new orientation it 
is intended to give to education by emphasis¬ 
ing the importance of learning through 
manual activity as opposed to learning 
exclusively through books. This is how 
Dr. Zakir Hussain, author of the Wardha 
Scheme Report, explained the scheme to the 
Committee, which met at Simla early in 
July under the chairmanship of the Hon. 
Mr. B, G, Kher, Premier of Bombay. 
During the discussion, Dr. Sir Ziauddin 
Ahmed, Yioe-Chanoellor of Aligarh Univer¬ 
sity, expressed the opinion that to introduce 
oompulsion between the ages of 5 and 
14, a ..recurring grant of Rs. 40 crores 
would he required and suggested that as 
the Provinoial Governments would not be 
in a position to raise this amount, the 
Government of India might levy a special 
tax to meet the expenditure on primary 
edncation. 

Abolition of the Matriculation examination 
at a future date and also of external 
examinationB, provision lor the teaching of 
HindUAtani, a re-orientation of eduoational 
ideals by making the system thoroughly 
praotioal both in the primary as well as the 
eeooiidary stages^ with a view to bringing 
the sohools into intimate tonoh with the 
llle« needs and traditions of the people, 
the enunoiation of the piiooiple of 
fdneatdog ohildren through purposeful 
fmd creative activities leading on to produo* 
Mfe worh, are among the reoommenda- 
Idoiie made by the Comnodttee appointed 
by |he Govemment of Bombay to tepeti 
oh voeatioiial bfihiimg in primiry and 


BIB SIVA8WAM1 lYEB’S VIBWg 

Delivering the inaugural address at the 
Bangalore Education Association on July 14, 
Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Iyer said that the 
Wardha Scheme is absolutely unworkable 
and will only be generally operated if the 
Congress Ministers impose their will on 
India in the form of dictatorships. 

Critically analyeiog the scheme, Sir 
Sivaswami Iyer said that it was considered 
with all deference due to its originator, 
Gandhiji; it was found wanting in several 
vital respects. So far as it emphasised 
a living knowledge as opposed to bookish¬ 
ness, it contained nothing new. Sir 
Sivaswami Iyer also doubted whether it 
was , always possible to correlate and 
co-ordinate all character-forming and mental 
developing studies to basic craft, which 
Gandhi ji advocated. He also felt this 
plan demanded greater intellectual attain¬ 
ments than it was right to expect of 
teachers. There was also the danger of 
training a boy for some basic craft to 
which he was later found unsuited, leaving 
him neither inclined to earn a living in that 
way or competent to assume another avoca¬ 
tion. Concluding, Sir Sivaswami Iyer said: 

“The whole flaw in Mr. Gandhi-a gospel 
lies in the fact that he blissfully assumes 
all men will be as altruistic and austere 
as himself." 


EDUCATION OP ADULTS 
The appointment of divisional and 
regional adult education committees, the 
active oo-operation of industrial employers 
and adult education committees, extended 
use of the radio and the running of 
small village libraries are some of the 
lecKimmendations made by the Adult 
Bducation Committee, Whioh was squinted 
by tdie GoyerniiM i)!^!^^ 
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Jail bbpobms in it. p. 

That women should have separate 
prisons and there should be no dogging 
are some of the proposals of the Jails 
Reforms Committee appointed by the 
U. P. Government. The Committee has 
recommended compulsory primary education 
for all prisoners below the age of 45 and 
the abolition of flogging as a jail 
punishment. 

For the separate women’s Jail there 
should be a staff of women trained in a 
special school which should be started 
soon. None should be taken in the jails 
service who has not been qualified in the 
proposed training school. Warders should 
have passed the vernacular examinations 
and the Warders’ High School examination. 

Prisoners convicted of offenoes which 
have a political motive should be styled 
political and on no account should those 
convicted of offences in connection with 
communism be included in this category. 
Prisoners, convicted of other offenoes 
should receive graded treatment on the 
basis of their respective offences and not 
on account of social status. 

The Committee has proposed the 
formation of an advisory committee 
oonsisting of officials and non-officials for 
advising the Jail Department. 


Sib B. N. SRIVASTAVA 
Sir Bisheshwar Najbb Srivastava, Chief 
Judge of the Oudh Chief Court, died 
at Bombay on July 17. Sir Bisheshwar 
Nath became the permanent Chief Judge 
in October 1907 and was kni|^ted in 
January 19^. For some tiuie he sulgered 
from heart troubto severe 

attack in April last. In May, he left 
lor Bnroiie on a h^& tour And retn^ed 
to Bomi^ on July U when agidn hw 

mm 


Mb. V. J. PATBti’S BMQCB8T 
Messrs^ Mitra and Mitra, Solioitoie of 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, in the coarse 
of a Press statement issued by way of 
a rejoinder to the recent statement made 
by the Solioitors for the Bxeoutors of 
the late Mr. V. J. Patel’s will, say; 
’*We have all along been contending that 
the will of the late Mr. V. J. Patel and 
the bequest made therein to Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose are unambiguous and are 
certain and definite in their terms and are 
capable of only one interpretation, and 
we are fortified in the opinion by the best 
legal opinion available. In terms of the 
said will, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose is the 
sole trustee of the residue of the estate of 
the late Mr. V. J. Patel and the same should 
forthwith be handed over to him and he 
should have absolute and unfettered 
discretion in the matter of the scheme, 
which he may frame in respect of the 
said residue for carrying out the objects and 
purposes mentioned in the said will.” 


SALARIED LAWYERS 

The closing of the Law College to 
future entrants, limitation of the number 
of advocates enrolled, a fixed salary for 
advocates, such are the ingredients of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Bajagopalaohariar's dream as 
explained to Nellore lawyers. He eaid: 

”I am not at all oertain whether I 
shall be surprised if one day all of you 
are scandalised when the gates of the 
Law College are closed, and it is ordered 
that only a limited number of advocates 
should he enrolled and that they should 
receive a fixed salary. You ma.y be happy 
at this idea. T^s ia my dream and 
I may, some mad mdroing, derive tbs 
Sanetkm and approval of my colleagues 
and the support of non*lawyers also for 
.thta.sch«^ 
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MOTOB INSDEANCB 
Ohftptec VIII of the Indian Motor 
Vehieios Bill proyides for the insurance 
of motor vehicles against third party 
risks. Writing on this subject, Mr. 
B. Bedenti, Vice-Chairman of the 
Automobile Insurance Committee, says 
*‘It might be possible if it followed and 
did not precede the thorough and impartial 
study of a whole series of problems, 
ranging from the basic question of pre¬ 
vention of accidents to the no less essential 
question of the nature and the legal basis 
of the liability of the 'motorist, and only 
if it followed and did not precede a series 
of comparative inquiries demonstrating that 
it is the only possible solution ; in so far 
as practical, economic and affording a 
dednrte and radical solution for all pro¬ 
blems in connexion with compensation for 
accidents, the latter being the conse¬ 
quence of the increasing intensity and 
meohaoization of road trafhc. . If, on the 
contrary, the investigation of the question 
from the legal and economic angle, in the 
light of the experience gained and of its 
praotioal and conorete application, were to 
show that this solution does not fulfil 
the above conditions, or if compulsory 
tasarahoe were to be proved more expen¬ 
sive than optional insuraiioe, a partial and 
unreliable Boiation and, therefore, an 
instrament incapable of providing in itself 
for the aohievament of the object of 
eomj^easation on a harmonioasly balanoed 
haaia. the attempt to enforpe it should 
ihost oertfdnly be abaadoned. When 
^ai^^ imd even aeceesary to attain a 
dei^red > veeult by other meane, the 
appiioatmn of drastic remedies is not 
recommended, either in the iatereat of 
huaiaeae or from ^e point of view ol law/' 


INDIAN FIRE INSURANGB 

According to Government aUtistios, the 
Indian fire insuranoe premium reported in 
1929 was 155 lakhs. The latest figures 
published for the year 1985 show the 
fire premium as 142 lakhs. 

The drop in income is accounted for 
by price reductions, the holding of smaller 
stocks and curtail men t of industrial 
operations. Similar oondibions exist in 
other countries, but unlike India fire 
companies in many other fields have 
succeeded to some extent in offsetting 
the adverse effects of the world-wide 
depression by developing new income. 
Fire insuranoe is almost a necessity. The 
need for it is recognized everywhere by 
property owners, industrialists, merchants 
and business men in general. Experience 
indicates that lapses are common through 
oaretessnesB and very often because the 
urge to renew is missing and the assured 
decides to take a ohanoe for a little 
while. The person who has not carried 
fire insurance in the past is not likely 
to consider the subject unless he is 
come in contact with, and given the idea. 


BURMA INSURANCl BIIiD 
The Minister for Commerce end Industry 
proposes to introduce at the forthooming 
Session of the House of Representatives 
a Bill entitled Burma Xiife Assurance 
Companies (Amendment) Bill, 1988, 

The Amendment is intended to provide 
for the deduction of commission by the 
Reserve Bank of India fof drawing mid 
remitting the interest on securities of 
tiie Government of ladiilt depotibed by life 
assurance companies witb the Bank Under 
Section 4, Sab-Seettoa (l) of the Idle 
. Assaraoee';C^mpaiitie^S:^'^ ::Aeti: ■'A:::;v;ehhite' 
protMoA 
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INDO BRITISH TRADE 

it is regrettable that the break<down 
of negotiations regarding the textile 
question at Simla has been foliowedi by 
persistent agitation on the part of 
Lanioashire interests to pat political 
pressure through deputations to the Board 
of Trade as well as by interpellations 
and speeches in Parliament,” said Mr. 
G. L. Mehta, Vice-President of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
in a statement to the Press. 

Mr. Mehta stated : ** The agitation is 

being carried on from day to day in 
which not only is an impression being 
created that the Indian textile interests 
were unreasonable but assurances are 
asked for having a privileged position for 
themselves in the Indo-British trade 
relationship. On the other hand the 
Government of India are maintaining a 
complete silence regarding the reasons for 
the break-down and have not considered 
it advisable even to publish the memo¬ 
randum submitted by the non-o£Qioial 
adviserg in order to enable the public 
and the naevoantile community to be- in 
possesston of the full facts relating to 
the Simla deadlock. There is no doubt 
that the case of the Indian textile 
Industry is thus being allowed to go by 
default and the views of the non-official 
adviaeve are open to mis-interpretation. 

“ 3%e Govamment should publish immedi¬ 
ately Gm non-offioial advisers* memoFandum 
and Should see to it that no fi&jsl 
decision ifl veeohed, and no agreement 

'^'hhoirled^ii^ 

hdvisers and without. it being by 

tile Oentral Degielative Assembly.";..^ 


INDIA’S SMALL EXPORTS 

Exports from India caused the new fiscal 
year to begin badly, merchandise exports in 
April being valued at only Bs. 1,266 lakhs, 
which compares with Rs. 1,479 lakhs in the 
previous month and with Bs. 1,766 lakhs 
in April last year and is the lowest figure 
recorded since 1985, Imports were also 
a good deal smaller than in the two 
earlier months, but even so, April showed 
an adverse balance of trade in merohandise 
of Bs. 77 lakhs as compared wnth a 
favourable balance of Rs. 187 lakhs in 
April 1987. The position is illustrated in 


the following table ; 

(In lakhs of ruposs : One Iakh3:£7,9e0) 



April, 

March, 

April. 


1938. 

1938. 

1937. 

Merchandise — 




Exports 

1,266 

1,479 

1.756 

Imports 

1,343 

1.536 . 

1,569 

Excess of exports 

— 

■ — 

137 

Excess of imports .. 
Treasure — 

77 

67 


Gold, net exports .. 

118 

73 

162 

Silver, net imports .. 

15 

7 

14 

Total net export 

Total visible bslanoe 

108 

66 

146 

of trade 

36 

19 

38$ 


It will be noted, observes the AfanoAsafer 
Quardiaut that but for the larger net 
export of treasure, the total visible balance 
of trade for April would have been 
less favourable than that in March. 


INDIAN COTTON 

Reviewing the Indian cotton industry, 
the Beonoimsf in a leading artieie considers 
that the prospects of an agreement under 
which Indian tariffs on British imports 
could be lowered against inoraaaitig British 
purchases of Indian raw cotim can hardly 
be rated high. The journal adds; 

**Tbe Indian textile ioterei^ are not 
anxhms to see a reversal d the declining 
trend of Indian imports of cotton piece- 
'the'-4biig'';-|un*;-^ Indian. 
OoVemment cannet be tilidivtons of tiiig 
attitude^' . ;i:V ■'' 
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B4NKIM*S CENTENARY 
^ A hundred years have passed since the 
birth of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee on 
june 27, 1888, in an obscure villa.ge near 



! : / 
i 




BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 
Calcutta. But a grateful posterity has 
kept his memory green and the centenary 
celebrations in Bengal and elsewhere have 
provided the occasion for a review of his 
work and achievements. Bankim was a 
many-sided genius; he was novelist, critic 
and reformer, bat he was, above all, tbe 
inspirer of a great national awakening 
and his memory will be cherished as the 
forerunner of a movement that has bad a 
marked infldence on the literature and life 
of Bengal and, indeed, of the whole of India. 

As an artist, pure and simple, he may, 
and does fall short the achievements of 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjee or il^hindranath 
Tagore. But 

he Is one of modem India*! onltnzal path-finders ; 
next toB^alUin Ki^a Roy, he Is the one man 
who whh his eyes tteene saw the Hght in an hm^ 
of eonfusioa when the West was challenging the 
Bast, sdimee wne iapplentitlg teU^^, and^^^^^^^ 
an that was old, 

. n " " 


THE DATE MB. KHAPAEDE 

Khaparde, the grand old man of Berar, 
is dead at the great age of 8i, In him 
has passed away a picturesque link with 
the late Hal Gangadbar. Tilak and the 
stalwarts of the old Home Rule move¬ 
ment. He was an unflinohing democrat, 
and, like Tilak, was inspired by the culture, 
history and traditions of Maharashtra. 
He took a prominent part in the Home 
Rule agitation and was a member of the 
League’s deputation to England in 1919. 
A spirited and humorous speaker, he 
always attracted crowded houses to hear 
him. After tbe death of his chief, he 
did not appear much on the political 
stage. Somehow he seemed to be out 
of harmony with the new ideology of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

THE LATE SIB M. KKtSHNAN NAXB 
It is with deep regret we record the 
death of Sir M. Krisbnan Nair in Palghat 
at the great age of 72. When he laid 
down his office as Law Member of the 




Latb Sm M* 

Madras Government, "he Inreught to a 
close a parliamentary cs^eer longer than 
that of any of his, contemporaries in the 
Madras Legislature**, 
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DB. T, B, TIBTJMUHTI 

We T. S. 

Professor of Pathology, 
Medioai College, Madras, on his appoint- 
ment as Principal of the Stanley Medical 
College. Boyaporam, 



Da. T. S. TIIIUMURTI 

Dr, ♦ Triamartii was for a long time 
Professor of Pathology at the Medioai 
OoHege. Madras, and has yisited England. 
He hs« acted as Principal of the 
Viaagi^atain Medical College on four 
oocasiops and as Vice-Chancellor of the 
Andhra XJniversity, 

Be is a popnlar member of the Medical 
Department and is greatly respected both 
by metnhers of the department and by the 
non-ofdoial members of the Medical 
profession, 

OTB DBtTGS Binij 

Mt* B* D, Atpin, Managing Director of 
the Alembic Chemioal Works, Ltd,, has 
addressed to the Goyernment of India 
a oommanioation urging that indigenous 
drugs Should be bro^ht under the 
operation of the Drugs Bill now being 
oonslds^ by a Select Committee of the 
Ittdiaii Legislatiye Assembly. 

mk XK HOSHTAiiS 

Speabing at a reception at the Boyal 
Hmpttn Aoeiety's Ball sponsored by the 
Bmpire tHea Marhet Expansion Bureau, 
Sir Thomas Cary Brans, Medical 

Bpspital, 

obasrvgd : '"Kowadays the best a<>e^ity tea 
is sdthln reaohof all pockets. In 80 years* 
experience, 1 haye never yet ha^ oooasion 
to forbid a patient the drinking of tea,** 


HEALTH 


NUTRITION 

In 1987, a training class in nutrition 
for health officers was held in Coonoor, 
this being attended by 6 officers from 
Provinoes in British India and by one 
from Burma. In February and March 
1988, a second training course was given, 
which was attended by 15 medioai officers. 
The majority of these were from Indian 
States including the following: Baroda, 
Indore, Gwalior, Dhar, Bhopal, Jind, 
Mysore, Travancore, Pudukottah, Kolhapur 
and Hyderabad. In addition, officers from 
Sind, Delhi Province and Orissa attended. 

The course was designed to fit the 
officers to carry out practical nutrition 
work in the various States and Provinces. 

The training of health officers in nutri¬ 
tion work should lead to fruitful results. 
By this means, knowledge of nutrition is 
spread throughout the country and the 
application of the results of scientific 
research is furthered. It rests with the 
Governments concerned to encourage the 
development of nutrition work with oonse- 
quent improvement in the health of the 
people. 

HTGIENIO OliOTHINQ 

Yon have, perhaps, noticed that if you 
get hot at work or at play, the perspira¬ 
tion seems to settle round your waist, 
where the leather belt is. When your 
dhest and sboulders are dry, the belt 
region is clammy and damp. That shows 
that tight clothes are bad. 

If your skin is not ventilated, the 
dampness settles and gives you a chill. 

Let your clothes be as loose as pos¬ 
sible. Heavy clothes cause bad temper. 
They prevent the air from circulating 
round the body, and air, and more air, 
is what the skin needs. ' 

TEA AS BEVERAGE 

Mr. B. P. Wilkinson, reviewing the 
tea industry in his 1988 Tea and Coffee 
Share Manual*'» remarks: 

Tea it a good aitide; It ie an ideal hevsrsgs 
for thpae who are overweiglit; It tSliMiee tie 
body and stinnalatee the bm leav^ no 

.reaotlea. eiioh- ^^ waUes.. Them: . 

yniop why oonenniptioa tea Aould met he « 
iaeree^ iMgely. if ite vhtnee am^^^ 
Iffommmtly a wwrM 
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BAKES AND DBPOSITOBS 

“ No bank, however strong financially, 
can stand the strain of continued and 
persistent rush of depositors,** says the 
Bombay Sentinel, "and a time must come 
when it will have to close its doors.” 
In such crises it is the business of the 
Reserve Bank to step in and tell the 
public that they need have no fear for 
their money and place its resources at 
the disposal of the victims. 

With our past experience in such matters, the 
public will support any attempt that may be 
made by Government to strengthen the Indian 
banking system by safeguarding the interests of 
depositors and by the general supervision tluough 
the Reserve Bank over such institutions. We are 
reminded in this instance of Section 4 of the 
American Federal Reserve Aot which makes it 
possible for each Federal Reserve Bank to keep 
itself fully informed of the general character and 
amount of the loan and investments of its 
member banks with a view to ascertaining 
whether undue use is being made of bank credit 
for the speculative carrying ot, or trading in, 
securities, real estate or commodities, or for any 
other purpose inconsistent with the maintenance 
of sound credit conditions; and, in determining 
whether to grant or refuse advances, rediscounts 
or other credit accommodations, the Federal 
Reserve Bank shall give consideration to such 
information. In India, a provision of this nature 
is urgently ‘ neoess^ to safeguard the banking 
system which is in its infancy and requires to 
be fully supervised by the authorities concerned. 

MADRAS LAND MORTGAGPJ BANK 

The Qperatioa of the provisioos of the 
Debt Relief Act has had a great demand 
on the resources of the Madras Band 
Mortgage Bank which; it is stated, has 
disbursed during the period of three 
months since the Act came into force, a 
sum of Rs. 25 lakhs as loans. With a 
view to meeting^ the increasing demand, 
the Bank authdrities have approached the 
Government for permission to issue 
debentures to the extent of one crore 
d£ rupees. 

CENTRAL RXCBANGE BAKE OF INDIA 

Negotiatioiis have been concluded for 
the transfer of the husiness of the 
Gentrai Bxchange Bank of India, which 
is the London snbsidiary of the Central 
Bank of India, to the dbief foreign 
birenoh of Baroloyo* Bank. 
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SIR FBANE ON RAILWAY WORKBRS 
In the cnurse of the debate in the 
last Bession of the International' Labour 
Conference at Geneva, Sir Frank 
Indian Government delegate, said: 



SiB FRANK NOYCE 


” I would point out that it was open to 
the Government of India under the Con* 
vention to limit the 60-hour week to a 
small number of categories of workers and 
to apply it simultaneously to all railways. 
If they bad done that, the result would 
have been that the pace of progress would 
have been that of the slowest railway. 

The charge has been made that out of 
the 64 railways in India, the 60-hour week 
had been applied to only seven. It would 
appear that progress has been very slow* 
but if you consider the number of workers 
OD those railways, the position is ez^tly 
the reverse. There are four State railways 
on which the BO hour week has been 
applied and three company •managed rail¬ 
ways. I cannot give the exact figures, but 
1 have no doubt wbatever that the total 
number of railway workers to whom the 
60 hour week has now been applied is at 
least 76 to 80 per cent; of the total number 
of workers on the railways In India. 

It is the intention of the Government of 
India that the 60-hottr week should be 
extended to all the other railways as quickly 
as phssihle.'* 








TBB3J8 FOE tiOEDON BUS DEIVEE8 
So high 3* the standard of eye-sight 
ftll4 phyeioal fitness required of Loudon's 
bus drivers that 78 out of every 100 
men who apply for that job with the 
London PasBenger Transport Board are 
rejected^ This was disclosed by Mr. T. B. 
ThornMi General Manager, the Boad 
Transport Section of the Board, to the 
House of Lords Select Committee on 
Accidents. 

After selection, Mr. Thomas added, the 
men underwent intensive training to 
promote efiicienoy and to ensure maximum 
safety. 

When a driver was shown to be prone 
to accidents, Mr. Thomas said, he came 
under special guidance and, if necessary, 
was sent hack to the training school. 
Bxaminers travelled on buses and kept 
the drivers under observation. 

The driver was nnware of the examiner's 
presOnoe. He travelled as an ordinary 
pa^nger and noted any defects in 
arlVing. At the end of the journey he 
revealed hts identity, told the driver that 
he had been watched and drew his 
attention to any defects. 

MOTOK INDUSTBY IB INDU 
Addressing a large gathering of motor 
drivers in Madras on 10th July, Mr. V. V. 
Giri said: 

** Motor industry has got great possibilities 
in Our oountyy. We are spending crores 
of rupees in getting either new cars or 
Implements for them from outside. As a 
Minister for Industries, 1 will like to have 
all these orores in my own country rather 
than sending them oatfiide the country. . . . 

‘'Motor industry is a key industry," 
proceeded Mr. Girl, " and all the Industries 
Ministers of the Congress Governments are 
in Inuoh with the subject at this moment. 
It is likely that the Congress Working 
Committee will have a committee of experts 
And thebe experts may dtsouss this and 
iC^er key industries most probably with 
nOany of the Ministers for industry." 

Aopor^ing to experts, said the Minister, a 

if msnufao^uged In India instead of 
;:B8. 
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EMPIRE AIR MAIL SCHEME 
A plea to evolve a scheme to build up 
a national civil aviation industry according 
to the requirements of the country is 
made by the Secretary of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Punjab, in a 
communication to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Communications 
Department, on the new arrangements 
made by the Government with the Imperial 
Airways as a part of the Empire Air 
Mail scheme. 

Regretting that no reference was ever 
made to the commercial community or 
the public in general in that connexion, 
the Secretary draws the Government’s 
attention to the fact that when the 
arrangements were made in 1934, the 
commercial community was given to 
understand that when the period of the 
present agreement with the Imperial 
Airways expired in 1939, the Government 
of the day would be at perfect liberty to 
reconsider the whole position and to make 
such arrangements as appeared to them 
possible and feasible. 

The Secretary recalls the assurance 
given by the then Finance Member to 
the Government of India to the Standing 
Finance Committee at their meeting on 
March 14, 1929, in w^hich he was reported 
to have stated that he had come to the 
conclusion that no less than 75 per cent, 
of the voting rights would give G^overU- 
ment the control they desired over the 
affairs of the company. No efforts Were 
made by the Government to recohsider 
the affair in the light of the comments 
and opinions expressed in the legislatTire 
and by public bodies. 

AIR RAID PRECAimOBS 
A series of lectures on air raid pre¬ 
cautions will be delivered at Botnbey 
during tbe monso^ months under the 
auspices of the if Bt. John Ambulance 
Association. The lectures are primarily 
intended for those representatives of 
various estahlishmeBts, wQrks» eto., who, 
after qualifying and passing tlte prescribed 
examination, will thems«ve« act os 
instrnotors in their own insUtutiogts. But 
the lectures will aliso be open to others 
BO far as there Is room* The ooum 
which indudes procti^^ demODstrations 
wiU cover a peri^ of one moatlL, 
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INDUSTEIALISATION OF INDIA 
Addressing fbe 24tb Session of the 
International Labour Conference nt Geneva, 
Lala Shri Ham of Dcllii^ Indian biniidoyers* 



LALA SHKI EAM 

delegate, said that industrialization in 
the East has come to stay and that 
India and the E»^st generally can no 
longer be treated by other countries as 
a closed market for goods that we can 
prod uce eursel ves, 

Mr. Shri Ram explained that the cardinal 
problem for India was how to attack its 
widespread poverty, Nvbich is being 
accentuated by a steadily heavy increase 
in the population. 

“ It is only by industrialization and 
increased production/' he declared, that 
this can be achieved, nor need the older 
industrialised countries of the West 
consider this tendency a menace to their 
own position. A richer India, with its 
corollary of a higher standard of living, 
will still continue to be a growing market for 
the things which the older countries produce. 

*VEv6n now it should not be forgotten 
that, though there has been a falling off 
in the demand for the glasses of foreign 
commodities formerly imported, their place 
has been taAen by goods of later'date 
snyentioh ahd manufacture. It ie, thereforei 
our hope that the older inapufactaring 
countries wUl not only view with sympathy 
our efforts at industriaiisatioB W w0r 
aotuyiiy h<0p us/" 


“ land taxation IK IKDU ** 

This is a reprint of a series of ten articles 
contributed recently by the author to the 
leading papers of the country. After 
surveying the history of the problems and 
examining the new constitution, the author 
of this book (Land Taxation in India: 
A historical and juridical study. By Manikial 
H. Vakil, M.A., LL.B., F.R,B.8., F.8,S., 

Advocate, Bombay) gives valuable advice 
to the new legislatures as to how 
to proceed to bring about radical 
reforms in the Land System. In his view 
** it is both important and urgent that 
legislation to restore the Peasant’s right and 
to curtail the rights of the intervening 
landlords to not more than 10 per cent, 
of the State’s share, be undertaken 
without further delay.” The author has 
prepared a Draft Bill of Peasant’s rights 
granting to the peasant unequivocally thn 
entire ownership of the land. The Bill 
also provides against uneoonomio fragmen- 
tation of holdings and provides for the 
standard rate of 25 per cent, of the net 
annual value of land as recommended 
by the Todhunter Committee, leaving the 
local authorities to levy additional taxation 
up to a maximum percentage of the land-tax. 

The book is bound to be of great help 
to the members of the new Provincial 
Legislatures, who will have to face the 
problem of land revenue and agrarian 
reform and to devise radical solutions 
immediately. 

INSECTS AND AGRICULTURE 

At an EDglish Experimental Station, 
where soientists are engaged on research 
with the object of saving agriculture from 
the havoc wrought by insect pest, it is 
necessary to maintain a constant supply 
of undamaged bodies lor examination. 
One woman Boientist obtains her specimens 
in a novel way. 

Moths, flies, and other insec^ flying 
at night over a certain field are attracted 
by seductive aroma of a mixture of beer 
and moiasses which has been placed in a 
spiral glass tube. They swoop to investi¬ 
gate but immediately they: touch the 
Uquid they are electropatld^p 
of killing does not 
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WAGE INOHBA8R 

Tha Bomt>ay MillownerB* ABsociation has 
passed a resolation to the effect that it 
would fail in its doty to the industry, to 
the Government and the country, if it 
did not invite attention to the fact that 
the interim recommendations of the Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee would .impose 
a very heavy burden on the cotton 
textile industry of Bpmbay Presidency. 

The Association's opinion is that the 
interim recommendations in connexion 
with wage inoreases are unjustified based 
as they have been on assumptions and 
theories, and hypothetical and problematical 
estimates. 

Nevertheless, in view of the Govern¬ 
ment's resolution, the Association recom¬ 
mends that the wage increase specified in 
the interim report should bo accepted for 
the time being by members of the 
Association in the Bombay Presidency, and 
should be given effect to from the date 
specified in the resolution. 


SIB K. P. PUTTAIINA CHETTY 

It is with deep regret we record the 
death of Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty, 
fornper member of the Maharaja's Council, 
at Bangalore, at the great age of 82, 
In him Mysore has lost an eminent 
administrator and philanthropist. 

After retirement in 1912, Sir Puttanna 
Chetty took a prominent part in the 
public life of the State, having been 
connected with many organisations. He 
was President of several trusts and 
charities, Chairman af the Board of 
Directors of the Bank of Mysore, President 
of the Central Co-operative Bank, Bangalore, 
Fellow of the Mysore University and 
member of the Mysore Legislative Council 
for 25 years. 

In recognition of his services to the 
State, the titles of Dewan Bahadur and 
Rajasabhabhushana (a Mysore title) were 
conferred on him in 1911. He was 
created a C. I. E. in 1917 and Knighted 
in 1925. 
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PURPOSE OF THE INDIAN ARMY 
T present, there are only two purposes 
for which the army in India is 
being maintained, and both these purposes 
are either directly or indirectly imperialistic 
in their design. Firstly, the army in 
India is required for the maintenance of 
British rule in India, which purpose, even 
if British opinion refuses to recognise it 
as wholly imperial, is at least as imperial 
in its interest as Indian. Secondly, the 
Indian army is maintained as a main 
factor in the defence of the Fjinpire and 
the maintenance of the balance of power 
in Asia, which purpose is clearly wholly 
imperial. The imperial character of the 
Indian army was recognised even by the 
hsher Committee. 

We cannot oonaider the administration of the 
army in India,'* they said, “ otherwise than as 
part of the total armed forces of the Empire. . . . 
Novel political machinery created by the Peace 
Treaty has enhanced the importance of the army 
of India relatively to the military forces in other 
parts of the Empire, and more particularly to 
those of the British Isles." 

Such imperial considerations underlying 
the administration of the Indian army 
would logically necessitate the cost of the 
upkeep of Indian army being largely borne 
by the Imperial exchequer, for from the 
point of view of Indian defence the 
upkeep of such a large and expensive 
standing army as India maintains today is 
wholly unnecessary and wasteful. To-day, 


India spends a far larger percentage of 
her national income upon army than any 
other country in the world; indeed, her 
military expenditure in peace times exceeds 
the civil expenditure by about b croros; 
while during the last century no major 
w'ar has ever taken place either within 
or without the borders of the country. 
But the Imperial Government* does 
not bear even a part, far less a propor¬ 
tionate part, of the cost of the Indian 
army. Undoubtedly there is an agreement 
which stipulates that on occasions when 
any part of the Indian army is used for 
imperial purposes outside the frontiers of 
India, its expense shall be defrayed by 
that part of the Empire making such a 
use; but even such an agreement cannot 
justify India’s being asked to permanently 
maintain an enormous standing army 

thus w’holly unrelated to her own national 
requirements. The use of this army 

outside the borders of India might be 
for just a couple of months after every 

few years, so that India’s role under 

such an agreement is merely to continue 
to make this stupendous expense, far in 
excess of her ability, for the maintenance 
of a vast army, to provide an assurance 
to the rest of the Empire that they have 
a ready instrument in India to ' supply 
fodder’ to their enemies’ guns whenever 
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they should have need to make use of it. 

T7o intelligent section of the Indian 
people can uccept such a fundamental 
principle, with all its economically ruinous 
implications. So long as the Imperial 
Government is not prepared to bear the 
'proportionate* cost of the maintenance of 
Indian armies, the army in India must be 
exclusively organised as an army for Indian 
defence, irrespective of any imperial 
considerations, and as such it must be 
based upon a policy that would conduce 
to the fulfilment of that objective; for the 
present policy underlying the control and 
administration of Indian army is not only 
quite inadequate for but is actually anta¬ 
gonistic to its fulfilment. 

PRESENT MILITARY POLICY 

The present military policy in India 
is based upon a deep-rooted distrust 
of the people of the country. Such distrust 
was the inevitable result of government 
by a foreign power over a vast country 
inhabited by many millions of people, 
alien in their race, creeds and 
language. The Mutiny of 1857 quite 
naturally helped to strengthen it. But 
even although the Mutiny was followed 
by a century of almost perfect peace and 
harmony, the policy of distrust was not 
substantially changed. Now, as ever, the 
- people of the country are compulsorily 
disarmed, whole populations are excluded 
from the army, and reliance is in the 
last resort placed upon British officers 
and British troops. All this is clear 
evidenoe of the inability of any raUng 
imperialist power to identify itself with 
^ the abidiog interests and nationalistio 
sentiments of the subject people. 

As a fundamental principle of Indian 
military policy, it is provided that British 
troops in Indin should be maintained at 


a strength which should bear a definite 
ratio to the Indian troops. This ratio 
was fixed by the Peel Commission in 
1858-9 at 1 to 2 in the Bengal army 
and 1 to 8 in Madras and Bombay armies, 
although subsequently it has been changed 
to a general ratio of 1 to 2*5 for the 
whole regular army. Such ratio is intended 
as a safeguard against the possibility of 
disaffection of Indian troops in the army 
against British Government and British 
rule in India. 

There is provision for other safeguards 
also. Firstly, various expedients are 
employed in order to check the growth 
of a spirit of solidarity among Indian 
troops. Class companies are formed, and 
so far as possible regiments are confined 
to the provinces in which they are raised, 
for experience showed that military discipline 
and service in different parts of the 
country tended to obliterate religions and 
caste distinctions and to promote ties of 
fellowship. Secondly, Indian troops and 
officers are excluded from the artillery and 
all other branches of the army which 
require scientific and technical training. 
Until recently, even the fire-arms with 
which the Indian troops were equipped 
were of a much less efficient pattern than 
those provided to the British troops in 
the Indian army. Thirdly, great care is 
taken, by means, so far as possible, of 
promoting Indian officers from the ranks 
instead of directly recruiting them, and 
by a systematic propaganda about Indians* 
incapacity for leadership, to prevent the 
growth of initiative in the Indian troops 
and to safeguard against the emergence 
of leaders from the Indian officers. The 
Indian is assidnonsly made to believe 
that he is inferior to the European, so 
that the Indm soldier and the Indian 
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officer may be ‘ hypnotised into the soul- 
deadening conviction of his own ineradicable 
inferiority and the invincible superiority 
of the European *. 

Such policy, obviously anti-nationalistic 
in its implications, cannot, in the very 
nature of things, be allowed to continue 
as the basis for the organisation of an 
Indian army meant exclusively and 
primarily for Indian defence. If India’s 
military defence is to be placed really on 
a national basis, there can be no place in 
its organisation either for the insidious 
propaganda about Indians’ incapacity for 
leadership or oven for the exclusion from it 
of the whole population of the country by a 
process of disarmament and confinement 
of military profession to a limited section 
of the people. No plan of national 
defence can be really successful which 
does not seek to take the whole popula¬ 
tion of the country into the confidence 
of the Government and make them feel 
that ultimately the responsibility for 
defence lies upon themselves. A more or 
less mercenary type of a standing army, 
officered by the British, might he useful 
for the maintenance of British rule in 
India, but as a scheme for national 
defence it is fundamentally faulty and 
financially needlessly wasteful. 

No pouriug out of money like water on mere 
standing battalions can ever give India the mili¬ 
tary strength and preparedness which other 
civilised countries possess, while the whole 
population is disarmed and the process of 
demartialisation oontinues apace. . . The whole 
arrangement is an unnatural one ; one may go 
further and say that it is an impassible one, and 
if ever unfortunately a day of real stress and 
danger comes, Qovetnment will find it so.* 

We ought to point out that the policy of 
placing sole reliance for purposes of defence 
upon a standing army, far less an alien 

* G. K. Qokhale, re/- his speeches [Natesan, 
Madras] 2iid editbn, p* 489. 
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standing army which is bound to run back 
to defend its own home as soon as that is 
in danger, has been discarded everywhere 
to-day, particularly in view of the modern 
conditions of warfare by means of 
aeroplanes and poisonons gas attacks 
The modern system of aerial bombardment 
makes the civil population of the country 
as amenable to attack and therefore as 
responsible for active defence as the 
military forces. The only system by 
which the defence of a country in modern 
times can be effectively secured is, there¬ 
fore, the system of a compulsory national 
military service, which incidentally combines 
the advantage of securing a lower unit 
cost of military defence along with a 
much larger proportion, better equal to 
the modern exigencies of national defence, 
of well-trained reserves than under a 
system of mercenary standing array. 

FOREIGN CONTROL OF INDIAN ARMY 
But a system of compulsory and national 
military service takes for granted that the 
control of military policy and military 
administration should be completely and 
effectually in the hands of a responsible 
national government. Such a condition 
is very far from realisation to-day. Under 
the Government of India Act, 1986, the 
whole subject of defence has been reserved 
to be personally administered and control¬ 
led by the Governor-General, with the 
help and advice of counsellors appointed 
by and responsible to himself and in 
complete freedom of the voice dr wishes 
of responsible Indian Ministers, And in 
the matter of the determination of military 
policy, not even the Governor-General 
to-day is the supreme factor ; under the 
present constitutional arrangements, the 
administration of the army in India is 
obnsidered primarily * as a part of the 
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total armed forces of the Empire’, so 
that the determination of Indian military 
policy is effectively entrusted to the 
Imperial General Staff. 

It was in 1861, after the suppression of 
the Mutiny and the conseguent assumption 
of the Government of India directly by the 
Crown, that the military administration of 
India first passed under ,the control of the 
War Office in England. The Army 
Amalgamation Scheme was recommended 
by the Peel Commission, and its dominant 
features were (l) the amalgamation into a 
single force of the Queen’s troops and 
the Company’s army, which were partly 
recruited in England and partly raised in 
India, and (2) the handing over to the 
War Office in England of the supply and 
control of the recruits for British units 
of this amalgamated Indian army. This 
recommendation, wo must mention, raised 
a flood of criticism at the time, and was 
actually put into operation against the 
wishes of the Viceroy and bis Council; 
but once in operation, it became ‘ the 
fatal step which withdrew the management 
of the array from the Government of 
India and vested it with an extraneous 
body, wholly indifferent to the financial 
interests or economy of India In the 
course of time the plan proved so profitable 
to the British Government that even in 1919, 
when India was manifestly started on the 
road to responsible government, tbe 
arrangements of Indian military organisation 
were not brought into line with India’s 
gradual approach to Dominion Status. 

Although definitely requested to frame 
its reoommendations so as not to be 
inconsistent with the gradual approach of 
India towards a Dominion Status, the 
Esher Committee refused to * consider the 
administration of the army in India 


otherwise than as a part of the total 
armed forces of the Empire and testified 
to ' the continued reluctance of India 
Office to relinquish into the hands of the 
Government of India greater freedom in tbe 
administration of the army, even in cases 
where this could be done without 
compromising the administration of the 
army at home or contravening the sound 
principles of uniformity in military policy. 
What, therefore, the Esher Committee 
recommended was to combine ‘ the control 
by the Government of India of Indian 
military affairs’ with the ' giving to 
Government of India a voice in the 
questions of Imperial defence ’ and 
reciprocally ' the allowing tbe Imperial 
General Staff through its Chief to exercise 
a considered influence on tbe military 
policy of the Government of India To 
secure this exercise of ‘ considered ’ 
influence by the Imperial General Staff 
upon the military policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, tbe Esher Committee 
suggested that 

tho Commaader-in-Cliiof in India shall be appointed 
with tho concurrence of the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff and that the Commander-in-Chief 
shall be the sole military adviser of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. If this system can be established, 
the chain of military responsibility for questions 
of an Imperial character will be complete. On 
the one hand, the Commander-In-Chief will look 
to the Chief of the Imperial General Staff for 
supreme direction in all questions of Imperial 
military policy in which India is concerned ; and 
on the other hand, the Governor-General will look 
to the Commander-in-Chief for military advice 
upon ouestions in which India only is concerned 
and also upon questions of a wide military 
character with confidence tliat tbe Commander- 
in-Chief will be in a position to express upon the 
latter the considered views of the Chief of the 
Imporial General Staff. 

In effect, therefore, these recommenda- 
tions of the Esher Committee were 
intended to secure the retention of the 
control of British War Office over India’s 
defence policy, both as regards its general 
principles and as regards the inetruments 
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through which those general principle g, 
were to be executed. 

Bat the control of Indian defence policy 
and' Indian military administration by the 
War OMce is most objectionable. Apart 
from the purely theoretic grounds, which 
require that any self-governing country 
must fully control its own defence, the 
administration of Indian army by the War 
Office during the last three generations 
has been wholly unsympathetic, even 
hostile, to the true interests of India. It 
has not in any way cheapened the cost 
of Indian army or rendered it more efficient 
or Strong ; all that it has achieved is to 
relieve the British estimates of a consi¬ 
derable portion of expenditure which should 
have been legitimately borne by them. 

INDIAN MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 

The evidence of this achievement, or 
rather mal-achievement, of the War Office 
is only too glaring. 

Millioas of money have been spent in increasing 
the army in India, on armaments, and on forti¬ 
fications, not to provide for the security of India 
against domestic enemies or prevent the incursions 
of the warlike peoples of adjoining countries, but 
to maintain the supremacy of British power in 
the East. The scope of all these great and costly 
measures reaches far beyond India’s limits and 
the policy that dictates them is an Imperial policy ;* 

yet the burden of their cost has been, 
mercilessly imposed upon India’s slender 
financial resources. 

We could also point out other specific 
ways in which India's finances have been 
burdened with wholly unjustifiable items 
of expenditure in Britain's interest. 

In the Uoited Kingdom, in peace time, units are 
maintained at an establishment smaller than that 
required for war. The deficiencies on mobilisation 
required to complete units to their war estabbsb- 
meht are made good by means of reservists.f 

But in India * the peace establishments 
actually exceed the war establishments’.f 
The reason is that * units of the British* 

* Lord Salishary, in his evidence before the Select 
Coimnfittse Of Parliameat on East India Finance, 1S96. 


army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a 
rule spent in India ';f and while in India their 
expenditure is borne by the Indian exchequer. 
Its payment, in the beginning, used to 
be made on the basis of a capitation 
rate of £10 per soldier, but later on the 
system was abandoned in favour of actual 
expenses, which again was superseded by 
a new capitation rate. In fixing this 
rate, all changes in the organisation and 
equipment of the British army, e,g., the 
short service system introduced by Lord 
Cardwell, are taken into consideration ss 
if they were automatically effective in 
India, irrespective of their suitability or 
otherwise to Indian conditions, as well as 
all increases of pay etc. of British troops 
in the United Kingdom, irrespective again 
of India's financial inability to bear these 
charges. Naturally, therefore, this capita¬ 
tion rate gradually but constantly tended 
to rise, from £11 Bs. in 1908 to £25 
in 1928-4. 

Indeed, it is not merely the system of 
short service tours for British troops in India 
that imposes an unjustifiable expenditure 
upon India: the whole arrangement which 
secures the amalgamation of British troops 
in India with the rest of the British army, 
under the control of the War Office, costs 
India very dear. Thanks to this arrange¬ 
ment, the Government of India has had 
to pay more for its European forces than 
if they had been recruited in the country 
itself. Every change in military finance 
that has been introduced in England,-either 
in view of England’s rivalries in Europe or 
in .commensuration with England’s standard 
of living and wealth, has had to be 
introduced in India also, here without 

f Army in India and its Evolution. (Government 
of India, 1924). 
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any basic jusUfioation at alJ. Even so, 
the eraoluments of British ofificors in India 
have been fixed higher than those of 
British officers in England. Speaking of 
the increased cost of army in India in 
the post-War period, the Army in India 
and its Evolution (a Government of 
India publication, 1924) said that 

the annual cost of an ofTicSr holding the King's 
Commissioti has risen from about Rs. 7,(K)0 to 
Hs. ] 1,000 in the case of Britisli services, and 
from about Rs. 0,000 to Rs. 14,000 in the oa-se 

of Indian services;.the emoluments of the 

Indian service officer have to be so hxed as to 
give him an advantage over the British service 
officer, in recognition of the fact that ho under¬ 
takes continuous Indian service. 

Thus, the whole present policy under¬ 
lying military administration in India is 
defective and disagreeable to Indian public 
opinion in the same degree as it is 
nnsuitable for adoption as the basis 
of an Indian military force meant 
exclusively for Indian defence. It imposes, 
firstly, in British or Imperial interest, an 
unfair and highly disproportionate " 
financial burden upon India—a burden which 
India can ill-afford to bear. It involves. 


* A suggestion is, sometimes, made tiiat India 
derives from the existence of British navy a 
corresponding advantage to what Britain derives 
from the existence of an Indian army. Such a 
suggestion is quite invalid. 

Although there is a small naval force, the 
Royal Indian Navy, maintained for the maritime 
defence of India; yet broadly speaking it is true 
that the main burden of Indian naval defence 
devolves upon Groat Britain. In consideration of 
the protection which she receives from the 
Imperial navy, India has since 1860 paid an 
annual contribution to Britisli Admiralty, which 
in 1896 was iixed at £100,000. Even so, it does 
not perhaps ostensibly cover a * proportionate ’ 
sliare of the cost of Indian naval defence. 
But Britain is not defending India in Indians 
own interest, and does not in fact maintain 
any part of her naval force speoiiioally and 
primarily fbr the purposes of Indian defence. 
All the navy that she maintains is needed for 
her own defence and existence. She depends, 
for her very existence, upon foreign trade 
and oommerco, and therefore needs the security 
which the maintenance of a large navy can give 
in this regard. It is not out of a sense of charity 
or philanthropy, hut purely out of her intereats 


secondly, a war and oven more than war 
establishment of a mercenary standing 
army in peace time, thus failing to take 
advantage of a short service and reserve 
system with its capacity to yield a maximum 
of combatant strength at the minimum 
of cost. It maintains, thirdly, at India’s 
own cost an alien force of occupation, 
which for purposes of national defence 
is fundamentally unreliable, for ‘it 
is not beyond possibility that identical 
circumstances which demand mobilisation 
in India might require instant mobilisa¬ 
tion at home’, in which case such a 
force is bound to run back to defend" its 
own home and leave the country that pays 
for its establishment quite in the lurch. 

DIRECTION OF REFORM 

What, then, is the direction in which the 
policy must be changed in order that it 
may achieve the objective of an Indian 
army meant purely and exclusively for 
Indian defence. Such a direction is 
clearly manifest from the very analysis of 
defects of the present policy and organisation. 

It will be clear that no mere changes 
in detailed administration or the adminis¬ 
trative machinery of Indian array will be 


for commercial gain, that Britain professes to be 
responsible for India's naval defence. There is, 
thus, no validity in the suggestion that British 
obligations to Indian army aoe off-set by Indian 
obligations to British navy. The two things are 
not on a levol; for it is impossible to conceive 
that at any time that India might in the future 
need the help of British navy, Great Britain would 
be willing to render it exclusively for the beneht 
of a free India. 

It is, indeed, true that the possibility of India 
ever needing such help seems very meagre, bounded 
as India is by vast stretches of ocean on three of 
her frontiers; but that does not mean that India 
should not try to raise a navy of her own. In 
foot, we suggest thckt the Government of India 
should immediately institute a real Indian navy 
'and Indian air-force, raising the capital necessary 
for tlie building of ships as an un|;^duotive debt 
and providing for a definite amount in the budget 
annuuly for recurring charges. 
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really effective, unless there is a complete 
orientation of the whole Indian military 
policy and reorganisation of the whole 
Indian army. The present system aims 
at the continued emasculation of the 
Indian people and puts sole reliance 
upon a mercenary standing army. The 
necessity of a small standing army, readily 
available to weather the first shocks in 
the event of a foreign invasion, is indeed 
inescapable, and no sensible nationalist 
will seek to deny it ; but the present 
numbers of the army in India are perhaps 
a little too large, and in any case are 
not supported by the necessary backing 
of reserves. We have already pointed out 
that, at all events under modern conditions 
of warfare, it is quite idle to seek to orga¬ 
nise the defences of a country, particularly 
of a large country like India, on the basis 
of a mere standing army. In India, 
therefore, there should be organised besides 
a small but well-equipped regular army, a 
double system of reserves. Firstly, there 
ought to be formed, after the British model, 
a large and distinct force of reservists out 
of the time-expired men of the regular army 
and other units recruited from the so-called 
martial races, which could be mobilised at 
short notice for military operations. 
Secondly, there should be created the 
still larger reserve of the whole population 
of the country, of military age, t.e., 
between 18 and 40, by means of a 
system of compulsory military service for 
two years in the colours. The advant¬ 
ages of a system of compulsory military 
service would be great. Besides the 
provision of a really formidable military 
force for national defence and at a very 
economic rate, a scheme of compulsory 
military service in the case of India 
would have another advantage of enormous 


value. ‘The army acts as the most 
finished school of hygiene,’ so that 
a period of two years’ military service 
would inevitably help to impart to the 
people the habits of discipline and 
regular life. 

Side by side with the organisation of 
a scheme of compulsory military service, 
the whole Indian army should be steadily 
and completely Indianised. This means 
essentially that the present principle of 
maintaining a fixed proportionate strength 
of British to Indian troops in the Indian 
army should bo immediately abandoned. The 
abandonment of this principle is actually 
necessary on other grounds : its operation 
absurdly limits the total strength of the 
Indian army. Under the present system, 
the total Indian array cannot be larger 
in its numbers than a certain multiple 
of the men that Britain can spare for 
service in India. As Professor K. T. Shah 
has estimated,"' Britain would have at 
present on the basis of universal military 
service a total military strength of about 
4 millions. But sho cannot afford to be 
a conscriptionist, so that normally it is 
impossible that she should ever be able 
to spare at a time more than about a 
million men for service in India. This 
means that within the operation of the 
present principle India cannot have, even 
though threatened by a serious foreign 
invasion, an army of more than about 

8 or 4 million men, while her total 

capacity, of military age, is at least 

80 to 85 millions. Thus, a large propor¬ 
tion of India’s capacity must, under the 
present system, either lie quite useless 
even in a national emergency, or if 
this proportion is abandoned in the 
event of such an emergency, be most 

* ^ee sixty years of JadUm Fiuaiice [Bombay, 1928]. 
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ineffectively employed in the absence of 
any previous military training. Again, the 
present British section of the Indian 
army imposes the heaviest burden upon 
the Indian budget and causes the gravest 
financial anxiety to the Government of 
India. All this argues in favour of the 
immediate abolition of the existing principle 
of proportionate strength of British and 
Indian troops in the Indian army. It 
also argues that the present British 
element in the Indian army should be 
progressively reduced, so that in about 
10 years* time there should be no 
British troops serving in India at India’s 
cost and there should be no burden of 
‘home charges* except on account of 
stores which are not easily producible 

in India.* 

• 

These changes in the organisation of 
Indian army must be necessarily re¬ 
inforced by as clear a statement as 
possible of the fundamental purposes 
underlying the maintenance of Indian 
army. It must be unambiguously defined 
that the army in India is primarily and 
specifically meant for the defence of 
India against any possible aggressions from 
outside. Such a definition would exclude 
the participation of Indian army in any 
non-Indian quarrels or in countries beyond 

* M present all stores and ammunition are 
bought tor Indian army from Great Britain. This 
oosts the country a tremendous amount of money 
every year and goes to augment the amount of 
home charges, with the result shat by inevitably 
keeping up the amounts of annual payments abroad, 
it keeps down the standard of social services at 
home. Again, it prevents the development at home 
of the arms-manufhctuTQ industry, which in modem 
tunee is fast becoming a * key * industry and 
whioh would inevitably utilise the enormous Indian 
rseouross, natural as weU as human, that Ke at 
present quite idle and unutilised. 

It Is, therefore, highly derfrable that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should immediately eetablish a large 
arsenal and workshop and start the manufacture 
of arms, ammunition, and military storeti so faa 
as rpossibls, at home. 


the frontiers of India. It would prevent, 
therefore, the employment of Indian troops 
outside Indian frontiers without a specific 
vote of the Indian legislature, or for Imperial 
purposes without a sound and equitable 
arrangement with Great Britain, comprhend- 
ing the defrayal by Great Britain of a 
proportionate cost of the upkeep of 
Indian army. 

All this presupposes a truly Indian 
control of Indian defence. The formal 
reservation of the subject of Indian 
defence to the Governor-General would 
not have really mattered if the Governor- 
General, by reason of being the custodian 
of this reservation, did not and could not 
permit the direction and administration 
of Indian military policy either by or in 
the interests of any authority extraneous 
to India herself. But under the present 
constitutional arrangements, such conditions 
do not avail. The reforms in the army 
that we have outlined above are indeed the 
minimum necessary to secure a real 
Indian army adequate for Indian defences, 
but they are sufficiently thorough-going to 
be fundamentally distasteful to the British 
Government, whioh, blinded by its tradi¬ 
tionally operative self-interest in the 
matter, oannot possibiy take a broad and 
sympatbetio view of Indian aspirations. 
Such a state of affairs effectively precludes 
the possibility of the growth of suitable 
conventions within the framework of the 
present constitutional machinery, which 
vests supreme authority in all matters 
connected with defence and military policy 
of India in the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State and which provides 
adequate and even more than adequate 
means for making that authority effective. 
If, therefore, these reforms are to be 
really effective and are not to be still¬ 
born, it is in our view quite essential 
that (i) the entire army budget should 
be brought directly under the pnrview of 
and should be annually passed by the 
Indian legislature, and (ii) the whole 
subject of Indian defence should be 
speoifloally, by the terms of the oonstitution 
itself, pletced under the control of a 
civilian Indian Minister responsible to the 
Indian legislature. 



ARE THE PRINCES AT FAULT ? 

By Mr. POTHAN JOSEPH 
{Editor, Indian Expres^ 


S HOET of a maDdatory pronouncement 
by His Majesty’s Government that 
the direct objective of Indian States should 
he Eesponsible Government, it is difficult 
to suggest a method by which political 
movements in Indian States could be 
regularized and amicably brought into line 
with progress in British India. Political 
consciousness happens to be most advanced 
in South Indian States, but it has 
produced a scene of uncertain tendencies 
curbed by the use of authority which is 
described by leaders in the States as 
repressive and reactionary. Cochin has 
resorted to a phantom-manamvre of diarchy 
by the choice of a Minister of Develop¬ 
ment responsible to the legislature side 
by side with the Dewan or Chief 
Executive Officer who functions at the 
pleasure of the Euler. The Mysore 
Government has recognised Eesponsible 
Government as a discussable ideal in an 
order dated 17th May where the work of 
the Eeforms Enquiry Committee is outlined 
in the following words: 

“ They confirm explicitly, as they have 
previously made clear and as is implied 
in the Committee's terms of reference that 
it is open to the Committee to discuss 
and recommend any plan of Constitutional 
Beform, including a plan of Eesponsible 
Government under the mgis of His 
Highness tbe Maharajah." 

In Travanoore, Eesponsible Government 
was declared incompatible with the treaty 
obligations of the Maharajah, a dictum 
countered by a statement full of knobs 
and crevices, from Lord Winterton that 
the British GoTcrnment never stood in 
74 


the way of political reforms (an apocryphal 
claim) and that in a luli-powered State, 
the Political Agent was confined to the 
duty of tendering advice when the Euler 
solicited it, a proposition, again, of mythical 
warrant. That it is not a straight answer 
is clear from the dialectical reservations 
in the statement and also the suggestion 
that tbe British Eesident could be treated 
as non est as long as it does not occur 
to a Euler to seek pregnant advice from 
that quarter, but the whole thesis has 
been made obscure by a later statement 
by the Travancore Government that while 
the question of Eesponsible Government 
is open to discussion in all ciyilised 
countries, in an Indian State the argument 
for it should be conditioned by the 
“ principle of monarchy”. Is it the principle 
of monarchy as known to the Stuarts or 
is it the rule of a constitutional monarch 
who is the titular head of a State and 
governs according to the advice of ministers 
acceptable to the people? The idea itself 
is not given a welcome domicile with 
passports from the British Government. 
In the Travancore Legislative Assembly, 
it was further asserted, in elucidation, 
that the Government was responsible to 
His Highness and His Highness himself 
was responsible solely to Sri Padmanabba. 
To the hard-boiled democrat this looks like 
a legal fiction. The status of King George 
has its accepted limitations, ’though 
he reigns in the Land of Bt. George. 
We have thus a congeries of iH-adjosted 
claims which if driven to the point of 
logic without saving common sense, must 
throw up to the surffme maiiy' elements 
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of disorder and Buffering in Indian States. 
Every student of constitutional law must 
ask if it really is in the hands of Indian 
Prinoes to confer responsible government 
when large and nebulous deductions from 
their own sovereignty disable them from 
transmitting the substance of power 
necessary to give reality to responsible 
government exercised through representa¬ 
tive institutions. Lord Winterton’s sly 
statement does not contain any positive 
injunction, and to draw upon it would be 
about as useful as trying to smoke a wet 
cigar with six holes, Responsibility rests 
upon the British Government for forcing 
that headache. 

“ To all my Feudatories and subjects 
throughout India, I renew the assurance 
of mjr regard for their liberties, dignities, 
and rights,” so said King Edward in his 
Coronation Message, but the term 
** feudatory ” is to-day not in order. In the 
new ferment of self-respect in India, there 
is a froth of words in whioh expressions 
once in vogue have been dignified with 
the use of, a substituted vocabulary. 
Thus the word ” vernacular ” (slave- 
tongue) is banned; ‘‘ Mr.” has become 
‘* Sri ”; Eurasian has turned ” Anglo- 
Indian the native Christian is “ Indian 
Christian the member of the depressed 
classes finds himself called Harijan ”, all 
being changes whioh have not altered 
the stature or feature of a single legal 
right. In the campaign of Indian Princes 
to fortify their rights, the struggle for 
discarding irksome terminology resulted in 
the shedding of words like ** feudatory 
emiaeat lawyers stressed in documents 
what post-prandial orators expounded 
at Princes’ hanQuets—** Their Highnwes' 
Sovereignty ”. Fortunes have passed hands 
in the forensic prattle about Their 


Highnesses* Sovereignty ”. But verbiage, 
however sublime and flattering, did not 
invest them with any additional, powers 
unknown to the Suzerain Gpvernment 
who because of many entanglements in 
sovereignty have not left to Indian Princes 
the full title and perquisites of self- 
government that would enable them, all 
by themselves, to pass on to their subjects 
the powers of real Responsible Government. 
The notion that the Princes are free agents 
is not borne out by experience. A stream 
cannot rise to a course higher than its 
origin, and all the difficulties of a Ruler 
cannot in this context be solved by the 
dope-words ” under the mgis of His 
Highness ” if only because His Highness (of 
any State) cannot by an individual act of 
renunciation, like the Prince of Kapilavastu, 
give away what he is suspected of owning 
for his house when he himself, perhaps, 
does not in reality hold all that he is 
supposed to possess. In British Indian 
controversy. Responsible Government, 
Dominion Status and Swaraj are argued 
to be interchangeable terms, but Responsible 
Government in Lathistan (an imaginary 
State) cannot be the equivalent of Dominion 
Status, let alone be the prelude Swaraj 
or Complete Independence. 

His Majesty’s Government have given 
each Indian Prince twenty years’ time 
within which to decide on joining Federation 
through an instrument of accession. 
Federation or no Federation, twenty years 
form too long a period of stagnation in 
backward States; as for others, can we 
afford an interlude wasteful polemics 
rendered worse by repression, especially 
in the more progresBive constitoents of 
Greater India ? Meanwhile, the British 
Government are in theory, and indeed in 
fbct, bound to recognise the plenarr rights 
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of Prioces, and easily profess inability to 
intervene when untoward developments 
actually occur through obduracy on the 
part of upholders of an ancient regime 
sitting upon the safety-valvOt since the 
law of it unfortunately stands summarized 
thus: " In a major or full-powered State, 
the Suzerain undertakes to protect the 
Prince and his successors against foreign 
and domestic enemies while the Princes 
engage to govern peaceably in his realms 
of which he is declared absolute ruler.’' 
The Paramount Power is in an invidious, 
not to say treacherous, position if it does 
not now predicate a summary objective 
in the rule of Indian States, while in British 
India they talk so much of Responsible 
Government and introduce the elements of 
autonomy in all spheres of administration. 
Does any one want that the immunity 
clause “ under the cogis of His Highness” 
should slowly fade away in favour of 
‘‘ under the tegis of His Majesty ”, a safe¬ 
guard that cannot incriminate an agitation ? 
These States are not located in Kurdistan, 
they are part and parcel of India affected 
by the Common spirit of progress, and 
their people will not bear the odium and 
disabilities of a lesser citizenship. Those 
inclined to look for the Machiavellian hand 
of imperialism in British devices have no 
difficulty in spotting the motives that 
might underlie a fostered system where a 
principle of governance utterly obsolete 
and disparate from the general scope of 
national advance, is allowed to form 
septic blots on the constitutional map of 
India. The British Government have no 
right to feign the part of disinterested 
spectators when they are not free from 
responsibility for the deadlock. 

** Paramoantcy," says the Butler Com* 
fulffl its obligations deffning 


and adapting itself according to the shifting 
necessities of the time and the progressive 
development of the States.” Such being 
the responsibility, the time has come for 
the Paramount Power to give a mandatory 
pronouncement to the effect that Respon¬ 
sible Government is the direct goal of 
the system of governance in Indian States 
and thus undo the mischief of uncertain 
practice and obscurantist doctrine now 
threatening the course of peace and 
goodwill which it would be wisdom for 
^Indian Rulers themselves to preserve 
and promote by the enlightened accept¬ 
ance of the ideal. Once the ohjective is 
announced, they could proceed to implement 
their side of the obligation and establish 
that it is not they who have been the 
villains of the peace. 
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Bradley and bergson 

By Dk. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, m.a., Ph.D. 


M b. RAM MURTI LOOMBA selects for 
hie comparative study two of the 
first-rate philosophers of modern times, 
Bradley and Bergson." It is ordinarily 
believed that these two leaders of thought 
hold contrasted standpoints, that Bradley 
is an absolute idealist emphasising upon 
rational coherence as the criterion of 
Reality and that Bergson is a mystic 
taking intuitive identification of the 
knower with the known as the only ^ 
means of true knowledge. Mr. Loomba 
maintains that this is a false view by 
.showing that " there is a method of 
approach and a vision of reality common 
to the metaphysics of Bradley and 
Bergson”. In the first place, both the 
systems are characterised by what the 
writer calls ‘ anti-science-ism The writings 
of Bergson and of Bradley bear evidence 
to their distrust of science. The second 
common trait which the author finds in 
the two thinkers is * anti-intollectualism 
Bradley regards the intellect as incapable 
of apprehending the Absolute. Bergson 
oonoludes that the intellect is characterised 
by a natural inability to comprehend life. 
Thirdly, immediate experience or intuition 
is regarded by both the philosophers as 
the means to absolute knowledge. And 
finally, Bradley and Bergson have an 
essentially identical Weltanschauung. They 
offer monistic systems. Reality, for both 
the philosophers, is a one-in-many. Bradley 
oalls it the Absolute Experience ; Bergson 
names it Life or, Elan Vital. On the 
baaie of this close correspondenoe as 
betw^n Bradley’e view and Bergson's, 
Mr. Loomba deoidos that they form two 
stages in the idealistic movement of the 

• SBAnuiir AMD Bsaoeoir t A oompmtivtt study. 
By Bam Murtl hoomba, k.a. The Upper Xum 


present which is characterised chiefly by 
anti-intellectualism. 

In assessing the relative work of the 
two philosophies, the writer says that 
Bergson’s system has led the march over 
Bradley’s. The main reason for this 
judgment is that in Bradley the opposition 
between intellect and immediate experience 
is not absolute. While Bergson regards 
intellect as an absolute negation of 
intuition, ” for Bradley intellect does not 
mark such a sharp contrast with immediate 
experience. It is rather a step to the 
latter, than its absolute negation”. One 
may be inclined to ask: Is not Bradley’s 
position more tenable and philosophically 
justifiable than Bergson’s ? There seems 
to be truth in Bradley’s view that thought 
is a necessary step to the attainment of 
Absolute Immediate Experience. Intuition 
is Bupra-logical and not a-logical. Intellect 
transcended is not intellect avoided. 

Mr. Loomba writes clearly and with 
constant reference to the w^orks of the 
two philosophers. The book is suggestive 
and interesting throughout. 
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INDIANS IN MALAYA 

By Mb. T. A. RAMALINGA CHETTIAR. M.L.C. 


pVURING my recent tear I visited 
Singapore and Euala Lumpur. I 
visited the Indian Association in Singapore 
and the Central Indian Association in 
Kuala Lumpur and met prominent members 
of the Associations who represented to 
me the present state of the Indians in 
Malaya and especially the condition of the 
labourers. I also paid a visit to a rubber 
estate. From all that I have heard and 
saw, it seems to me a very great pity 
that we have not made any arrangements 
for keeping in continuous contact with 
our nationals in Malaya. In Malaya, the 
population is mostly made up of immigrants 
from China, Dutch East Indies, India and 
Ceylon. I understand that a fourth of 
the population in Singapore are Indians 
and that may be taken roughly as the 
proportion for the whole of Malaya. The 
Chinese preponderate and they form more 
than a third of the population. The Malays 
are partly natives of the soil and partly 
immigrants from the Dutch Indies. The 
Malays are all Mahomedans, and so every 
Mahomedan is treated as a Malay and 
a native of the soil. There is a move¬ 
ment to increase this population of 
Malays and to give them the rights of 
natives of the country as against the 
Indians. They are already given, I 
understand, preference in admission to 
schools and services. There is also a 
proposal to restrain the transfer of lands 
to any bat Malays. The result of these 
is to make the position of the Indian 
worse and worse even though the Indian 
might have settled in Malaya for a 
generation or more. It seems to me 
that we ought to keep a watchful eye on 


what is going on in Malaya, so that we 
may not later have all the difficulties 
there that we experience in East Africa 
and South Africa. But it ought to 
be said that in Malaya the regulations 
are made not to favour the European 
settler, but the Malay. I*was told that 
the Malay is defined in some records as 
the Mahomedan subject of a native chief. 

There are no elections to the municipal 
or local bodies or to the Legislatures at 
present. All the members of all the bodies 
are nominated. The Legislature of the 
Federated Malay States used to have an 
Indian on it to represent Indian interests. 
The last appointment made was of a Jaffna 
Tamil and not an Indian in spite *of the 
protests made by the Indian communities. 
The Jaffna Tamils generally belong to 
middle-classes and are serving in Malaya as 
officers both in lower and upper ranks of 
service. They have very little in common 
with the Indians who are mostly labourers. 
In view of the expected developments, 
elections are bound to be introduced for all 
the bodies. Then the question of citizenship 
and right of vote will arise. Unless the 
rights of the Indians who have been in 
Malaya for three years or more are 
recognised, the Indians will form a very 
small minority and their interests will 
suffer. It is necessary that this aspect 
of the matter should be kept in mind 
and we should work from now oUwards 
that the Indians in Malaya do not suffer. 

The position of the labonrers in Malaya 
has been receiving attention recently and 
the Government of India have, for the 
time beingi restricted assisted emigration. 

^ Afi the Government itself has stated, therg 
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iB a very large body of labourers going 
to Malaya independently. It is said that 
varioQS inducements are offered to these 
men in India by the agents of the 
planters. There is a large body of Indian 
labour also going and seeking employment 
in the municipal and other works. Indian 
labourers are unorganised and they are 
not in a position to look after themselves. 
They have been treated in the past very 
badly. On account of the representations 
made by the Government of India and 
their Agents, the conditions of living 
have improved to a certain extent. I 
found in the estate I visited some new 
blocks of houses which were a very great 
improvement over the old hovels. It is 
.Slid that provision is being made for 
medical help and education of the children 
of the labourers. Unless these things are 
watched properly the improvement will 
slacken. The Malay Government has gob 
a labour department to look after Indian 
labour. I met three of the Deputy Con¬ 
trollers of Labour. They are trying to 
improve the condition. But as they are 
the servants of the Malayan Government 
in which the planters seem to have a 
big voice, they cannot bo expected to be 
a$ independent as one wants. 

The question of the wages to he paid 
to the labourers has been a matter of 
active controversy for some years. After 
the slump began, there was a reduction 
in the wages paid. On complaints received, 
the Bight Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastriar was sent to make enquiries* 
The planters increased the wages to a 
cot tkin extent in view of that enquiry 
and the wages stood at 50 cents for 
males and 40 cents for female coolies In the 
estates* Eeeently this was reduced to 45 
iund 40 cents i^Cspeotively* 1 saw a report 


in the papers that with effect from the 
Ist of August, the planters propose to 
reduce the wages still further to 40 and 
86 cents. There does not seem to be any 
real justification for reducing the w^ages 
now. except that on account of the war 
a large number of Chinese have come to 
Malaya. I was told that last year the 
Chinese immigration came to about a 
lakh and eighty thousands. Probably the 
planters want to take advantage of this 
Chinese labour and reduce the wages. I 
am told by the Indian Associations that 
the British planters cannot get on with¬ 
out Indian labour and that if we are 
firm we are bound to succeed in fixing 
a fairly decent minimum wage for Indian 
labour in Malaya. But before this can be 
done, we will have to organise and regulate 
the supply of Indian labour to Malaya. 
This need is pressed by all the local 
people, and the Agent of the Indian 
Government is also convinced of it. The 
Agents have been doing very good work 
in helping our nationals in Malaya both 
with reference to political rights and with 
reference to labour conditions. The present 
Agent who is a native of Mysore and 
an I. C. S. Officer of over 10 years’ 
standing, has been doing very good work 
and he commands the complete confidence 
of the Indians there. 

The Government of India have power 
at present to regulate assisted labour. 
Unassisted or voluntary emigration is not 
regulated by them. There is already a 
slump of Indian labour in the market 
in Malaya. The voluntary emigration of 
Indian labour will add to the slump. It 
is neoessary that the Oovarnment of India 
should take power to regulate not only 
assisted emigration, but also the unassisted 
or Yoluntary emigration. It is only then 
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that the Indian Government will be in a 
position to exact and enforce any conditions 
wjth reference to the wages and living 
conditions of labour in Malaya. It 

will not be enough if there is a 

regulation of supply of labour to Malaya; 
the labour that is there already and the 
labour that will bo going there will have 
to be organised properly and the Indian 
Government and the people here will have 
to be in constant touch with the labour 
in Malaya. It is only then that the 
minimum standard of living can be secured 
for our men in Malaya, and they will be 
prevented from deteriorating as mere birds 
of passage to do the meanest work that 
others won't do for the cheapest wages 
which other labourers in the areas consider 
too low to maintain their standard of living. 

By far the larger number of people 
going to Malaya are from South India. 
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Tanjore, North and South Arcot and Salem 
supply the bulk of the labourer^ The 
natives of Malabar, Cochin and Travancore 
also form a considerable number, especially 
in small business and State service. So 
I consider it is necessary that we in 
Madras should take steps to create a 
standing organisation to be in constant 
touch with the affairs in Malaya and 
help the Indians there in all possible 
ways to get political equality on the 
same terms as the natives of the soil and 
to look after the interests of labour both 
in the estates and elsewhere. I consider 
it will also be necessary that from 
time to time one or two prominent gentle- 
men should be sent from here to gather 
information, to strengthen the bands of 
the Indians there and to give them that 
moral support which they are much in 
need of. 


OOTTS TREASURE 


OOTY'S TREASURE 

By GUENDOLEN ARMSTEAD 

The gorge is out in Ooty, 

Rolling down the hills, 

Vying with the bracken 
In meadow-footed rills. 

Golden-headed bushes 
Creeping round the trees, 

Pricking through the whispers 
Athwart the evening breeze. 


I A second Snssex downland, 

Another Yorkshire moor, 

Where weary eyes, may feast on 
A further golden store. 

Yon may not kiss in England 
Unless its dowers bloom fair: 
But gorse is out in Ooty 
Almost all idie yearl 










HOW TO USE THE GITA 

By Mr. D. BHATTACHABYYA, b.a. 


T he Gita is a Yoga Sastra and as 
such it is of more importance to 
ns in our daily lives than any other of 
our holy scriptures, in fact it will not 
be far from truth to say that it is THE 
BOOK to guide us in our every-day life. 
Below we propose to mention a few 
points in which this book may be used:— 

1. When you become hopeless and 
feel yourself downcast read 2; 3. 

2, When you are wanting in energy 
and your mind is unwilling to work at 
the death of your nearest and dearest 
ones read 2 ; 27-28. 

8. When you are determined to do 
a certain thing read 2; 87-88; 8; 80. 

4. When you want to keep yourself 
away *from doing a certain thing for not 
being able to enjoy the fruit thereof 
read 2 ; 47. 

5. When you want to know the 
cause of your destruction read 2; 62-68. 

6. When you are at a loss as to 
what to do and what not to do read 
8 ; 21 . 

7. When you are looking for peace 
read 4 ; 89. 

8. When you want to know what will 
become of this earth in the long run ' 
read 6; 9. 

9. When you are in doubts about 
your own religion read 8; 85. 

10. When you want to know the 
slightest difference between Gh>d and 
man read 4 ; 5. 

11. When you want to know how 
God eadiibits his power read 4; 7-6. 

12. When you are in doubt as to 
whether or not God will listen to your 
prayers or when yon are at a loss as to 
bow to worship Him read 4; 11; 6; 80. 


18. When you have doubts about the 
existence of God read 7; 7-12; 9; 16-19; 
24; 10; 2; 20-39. 

14. When you have doubts as to 
whether or not God will accept your 
offering read 9; 26. 

16. When you want to know what 
God asks of you read 9; 27; 84; 18; 66-66. 

16. When you want to know the 

message of God to the creatures below 
on earth read 9; 29-88. 

17. When you want to know who is 
dearer to God read 12; 14-20. 

18. When you want to know the 

relation between you and God read 14; 

4; 14 ; 69. 

19. When you want to know the 

utility of studying the Gita read 18; 78. 

20. When you want to pray to God 
read 11; 18; 88-40; 48-44. 


THE BHAGAVAD GITA 

WITH THE TEXT IN DEVANAQARI AND 
AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

by Dr. ANNIE BESANT 

Mpre than a lakh and fifty thousand copies of 
this sacred Scripture of the Hindus bave already 
been sold in this astonishingly cheap edit^n. 

BOMB BBLBOT OPINIOKS 

The Hodbbn Rbvubw :—** Mr. Nateaan is 
bidding fair to be the Indian Routledge. This 
fineiv printed edition of a well known end 
exceUent translation has been here offered at an 
impossibly cheap price, and it should make its 
way to every Indian home and heart.** 

The LBADiEB :—** The price is only four aoDae, 
the get-up excellent and the siae and bnlk 
very hanay.** 

Handy Pocket Edition 
Price per copy Annas Four (not As. 2). 
Price of a single copy by V. P. P. is As. 8 (Ei^t). 
Two copies As. 13. Three copies Be. 1-3. 

Fenr copies lo* i«8. 

Q. A. Natbsaii a Co.. PuBunenms, ifAnw^e , 




THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 

[In the following excerpts the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, President of the Execntive 
Oonnoil of H. E. Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad and Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan 
of ^Mysore, draw attention to the most vexed problem of Commanalism in India. 
Sir Akbar, in his Convocation address bo the Dacca University, deplores the existence 
of serious communal conflicts and differences in India and appeals to the graduates 
as cultured men holding the future in their hands to carry the message of inter- 
communal harmony to the masses. Sir Mirza, in his Convocation address to the University 
of Madras, pleads for a spirit of tolerance and friendliness among [the communities 
and bids us take a warning from the history of post-War Europe.—Ed. J. H.] 


i. The Rt. Hon. 

^‘'T^HERE is one problem, which alike 
* in its gravity and in its national 
importance, claims our primary attention. 
I mean the problem of the differences 
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that appear to exist between the two 
principal oommunities of India. I, for one, 
Kfuse to believe that those differences are 
75 


Sir Akbar Hydari 

not capable of a lasting solution, such as 
would, on the basis of a common nationa¬ 
lism and of national endeavour in the 
service of a common patrimony, lead to 
mutual respect and understanding. We 
are, perhaps, too religious-minded a people 
to follow the more radical path of secu¬ 
larisation which countries like Turkey 
have adopted. Religion enters every*detail 
of our daily life, but it does not follow 
necessarily that, in so entering, it should 
serve to take away from us the qualities 
of sympathy and toleration, which the 
teachings of every religion inculcate. 

That distinguished philosopher of our 
time, Mr. Bertrand Russell, has pointed 
out that the strongest of our collective 
passions are group-hatred and group-rivalry, 
and whatever the cause or causes which lead 
to such hatred and rivalry between the two 
Indian communities, whether political, 
economic or cultural, the fact that such 
hatred and rivalry are based upon religion 
makes them the least appreciable and 
perhaps the most tragic of all. Yet here, in 
this University and in Universities like it, 
which have all the blessings of the atmos¬ 
phere which surrounds a house of learning, 
we oan learn and show to ourselves 
and to others the value of toleration and 
sympathy, «Qd the baneful effects of hatred 
and jealousy. I know that you In Dacca 
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have done maoh to loam those lessons and 
to exemplify them. This is but natural, 
for you have not only fostered Muslim 
eduoation; you have advanced further in 
that you have also provided points of 
understanding between Hindus and Muslims. 
In an age whoa the bitterness of rivalry 
has led even orstwhilo protagonists of 
nationalism and unity—I speak of men of 
both communities—to profess disillusion¬ 
ment and all the modern weapons of 
publicity and propaganda are being diverted 
from their true end and are being 
employed for creating and expressing the 
unedifying passion of hatred, a spirit such 
as yours is widely needed, if we are to be 
true to our motherland and to ourselves. 

This country, which has given us 
birth, has not sprung from any one race, 
creed* or culture, and the pages of its 
history are writ large with the contri¬ 
butions, not of any one community but 
of all the different communities, which it 
has nursed and who have given collectively 
of their best to make of it a beautiful 
land. We have received from our past a 
heritage of magnificence and splendour, 
and 5 -ou have only to look at the grandeur 
and refinement symbolised in the sculpture 
of Ellora and the frescoes of Ajanta, 
or in the beauty and graoe enshrined in 
the Taj Mahal, to derive lasting inspira¬ 
tion from the very fact of their oo-existenoe. 
In oor life and customs, speech and 
thought, we in fact accommodate the 
different cultures that gave birth to 
these monuments. 

Yet, is it not a tragedy that those 
very factors, which should inspire unity 
and assist the growth of a national 
oonsoiousness, are to-day being used to 
emphasise seperation ? Urdu or Hindustani, 
for example, which by its very origin 


symbolises the effort of Hindus nnd 
Muslims to understand each other through 
the medium of a common tongue is 
being to-day characterised as the language 
of a particular community and hair-splitting 
discussions are being attempted on the 
rival claims of different dialects. To the 
vocabularies of our language and of these 
dialects, unfamiliar words are being added 
from distant languages in order to emphasise 
the differences rather than the similarities. 
Our common festivals, too, which are 
occasions when the joys and sorrows of 
one community are shared by the others, 
are fast becoming occasions for communal 
clashes, while movements are on foot even 
to boycott these meeting-grounds of the 
two communities, where their two cultures 
mix and fuse. 

You, however, in the community life 
which is 80 admirable a feature of your 
University, have opportunities, shared, also, 
by too few other Indian students, of 
appreciating the strength of the ties 
which bind ns all together as one people. 
Just as a wider outlook and a national 
consciousness will rid us of the trammels 
of obstructive parochialism or sectional 
claims, one way in which we can all 
assist, in creating a wide national front 
by way of outlook and effort, ia to dis¬ 
sociate ourselves from sectional or ‘com¬ 
munal ' activities; let us undertake, for 
example, never to belong to any institution 
that represents such purely sectional or 
oommunal endeavour. Another way lies— 
if I may use the term—in ‘ decommunalis- 
ing' our histories. Descartes had said of the 
needs of France during the Restoration: 
‘ Boyalisethe nation and nationalise Royalty *. 
Similarly, let ua ‘ decommunalise ‘ our 
hietories which urgently require such 
treatment. 



li. Sir Mirza Ismail 


In communities which are large and 
whose composition has been influenced by 
many historical factors, particularly in 
communities which have been subject to 
invasion, there are bound to be small 
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groups which retain their own individual 
characteristics. The relationship between 
ihe larger group and the smaller one is 
bound to be diflicult. The larger unit 
cannot afford to ignore the smaller because 
that would destroy all real unity. Nor 
can the larger unit seek to mould the 
smaller into a common pattern of culture 
and deny it political rights: for that 
would merely lead to disintegration. 

To deny to the minorities their right 
to a full share in the commonwealth 
and full scope to follow their own religious 
faith and develop their own culture would 
be distinctly indefensible. What is most 
disquieting in the present situation is the 
sense of separateness of the minorities 
and the impatient attitude of the large 
groups towards the smaller. 

The problem of mioorities has bad 
to be faoed in other parts of tbe world 


and has not proved altogether incapable 
of solution. In Central Europe, Teuton 
and Slav have fought with each other in 
tbe past and now live side by side although, 
it must be admitted, not always in amity. 
To-day in Czechoslovakia we see what 
tremendous issues may hang' on this 
difficult matter of minority rights. 

We in India should take a warning from 
ihe history of post-War States such as 
Czechoslovakia which, like India, is a state 
of nationalities, not a national state. In 
some respects our own position here is 
better. Only in recent years has the 
Hindu-Mnslim problem, perhaps the most 
difficult of minority problems, been forced 
into unpleasant prominence. For years 
the two communities have lived together 
in friendship and peace. Why should 
they not do so now ? 

What we, perhaps, most need both as 
individuals and as a people, is tolerance, 
tolerance for tbe views and acts of others. 
The roots of communalism lie deep in human 
nature. Therefore it is that we in India 
should be specially careful. If only we could 
discipline ourselves to adopt, not in words 
only but also in deeds, a sympathetic 
and friendly attitude, especially towards 
the religious beliefs and practices of others, 
bow happy our country would be and how 
happy we should be ourselves! 

Believe me it needs no great effort to 
do that. It is only a question of making 
up one’s mind. I appeal to yon to try 
to do it. You will be giving, I assure 
you, great pleasure to yontselves, and wbat 
is more, to others, and the greatest of till 
pleasures is to give pleasure to others. 


FRANCISCO FRANCO 

By Pbof. P. L. STEPHEN, m.a. 


O NE of the most dynamic personalities 
in the Europe of to-day is Captain- 
General Francisco Franco. There are those 
who would consider him merely a rebel 
pushed on by Mussolini and Hitler. 
Others, on the other hand, consider him 
the saviour of Spain, 9 »nd a champion 
against Communism and irreligion. But 
all will have to admit his great military 
genius, singleness of purpose, and his 
wonderful gifts for gaining the affections 
of those he comes in contact with. 
His life has all along been devoted to the 
successful service of his country, according 
to hjs lights, and to-day be is the beloved 
idol of insurgent Spain. 

Born forty-five years ago in a family 
of adventurous mariners at El Ferrol, 

t 

Francisco Franco chose to serve his country 
through the army. After his early studies 
he joined the Military Academy at Toledo, 
and graduated from there in 1910 with 
the rank of second lieutenant. During 
all the years he was at the Academy, he 
was distinguished by an eagerness to 
discharge the duties, no matter how 
rigorous [which the discipline of the place 
required. But the spirit of adventure was 
also surging within him, so that he was 
never behind others in the youthful 
pranks of a cadet's life. 

The young lieutenant was eager for 
service and glory ; and he naturally turned 
to Morocco where Spanish arms were then 
faring none too well. The native tribes 
were carrying on a vigorous uprising. 
There bad been a skirmish near the 
Elver Hurt and some Spanish soldiers 
were killed. This was followed by a 
punitive m^dition whidi ended in disaster 
and war became general. Men and ofBoers 
were in great demand. It was then that 


Damaso Berenguer conceived the idea of 
forming the Native Regulars of Melilla— 
a body of men consisting of Moors com¬ 
manded by Spanish officers. Franco was 
one of the first who volunteered to serve 
under Berenguer ; and thus his long 
association with Moors and Africa began. 

Fighting in Africa was arduous, and full 
of surprises and dangers. Franco, with 
youthful enthusiasm, was always in the 
thick of the fight. At the battles of 
Yadumen and Izarduy, his feats of 
courage and skill astonished the officers. 
He seemed to have a charmed life. Men 
and officers standing by bis side fell shot 
dead. His biographer, Joaquin Arraras, 
says: “ He had bullet-riddled caps and 

cloaks, various horses he was riding bad 
been wounded, and at Alhucemas the 
explosion of a shell buried him. But all 
these warnings neither terrified him nor 
separated him from the danger zone to 
which he was again to return with his 
unshakable calmness." 

Franco's great triumphs were obtained as 
a Commander of the famous Foreign 
Legion. This Legion consisted of adven¬ 
turers who refused to recognise fear, aud 
who asked for the most dangerous posts. 
They were the shock troops in every 
engagement, always in the vanguard and 
at the most dangerous places. When this 
Legion was formed by Lt.-Colonel Astray 
in 1920, Franco was the first Commander 
chosen by Astray. The Legion was respon¬ 
sible for the Bucoess of many engagements, 
as the battles of Beni Arcs and of Sebt, 
and tbe re-conquest of Melilla and Segangen. 
In every one of these difficult enter* 
prises. Franco not only displayed; his 
uadaufited courage but also showed himself 
a great strategistt who knew immediately 
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the weak spots of the enemy. It was, 
therefore, he was unanimously chosen 
Commander*in’Ghief of the Legion when 
he was only thirty years of age. 

Soon after this appointment, he left for 
the Peninsula to celebrate his marriage. 
This was the fulfilment of a long deferred 
desire, often postponed on account of the 
exigencies of military service. He bad 
met Carmen Polo when she was only 
fifteen, and he twenty. But the promise 
then made in life’s morning tide was 

preserved through distance, through long 
absence, through the vicissitudes of the 
life of a soldier and through the opposition 
of some of the relatives of the bride”. 
Even now their hearts had to bear the 
tug between the jealous claims of love 
and duty; and a month after the wedding 
Franco was again in Africa to serve 
his country. 

By 1926, Franco effected a few operations 
that brought the rebellion to an end. The 
great engagement at Kobe Darsa has been 
called the “ mano3Uvre of an artist ” so skil¬ 
fully and so surprisingly he overcame the 
enemies. The Government then decided 

that some of the Spanish outposts should 
be given up. The withdrawal was attended 
with the greatest danger as the encircling 
tribes were bent on annihilating the 
garrisons when they were once out of the 
strongholds. But Franco's shrewdness and 
courage enabled him to effect these 

withdrawals without loss. His genius, 

however, was displayed in all its strength 
and versatility at Alhucemas. This was 
the focus point of the rebellion, and the 
rebels could not be controlled until that 
place was ooOupied. No attempt had yet 
been successful, and it was considered 
impossible to land there. But Franco, 

with his usnal thoroughness studied the 




terrain and the whole situation, and then 
drew up a plan. This he executed with 
such rapidity and intrepid daring that the 
impossible was realized. ‘ With that the 
strength of the rebellion was broken. The 
landing at Alhucemas was such a distin¬ 
guished feat that the French Government 
decorated him with the badge of Military 
and Naval Merit, and his own Government 
raised him to the rank of General at the 
unusual age of thirty-two. 

With the breaking up of the rebellion 
in Africa, Franco was free to go back to 
Spain. Prime de Rivera, the Dictator, 
appreciated Franco’s character and ability, 
and so appointed him Director of the 
General Military Academy of Spain. In 
his new office, Franco revealed the fact 
that he was no mere soldier. He was 
able to raise the Academy to 8ome*of the 
glory which it once enjoyed throughout 
Europe. But after the death of Rivers, 
Governments changed and the fortunes 
of Franco also underwent constant changes. 
The Socialist Ministry had no trust in 
him, and be was sent away as Commander 
of the Balearic Islands. The next Ministry, 
however, bad him back at Madridas as 
Division General of the array, and it was 
then be helped to scotch the Communist 
revolution of October 1984. Again in 
1986 February the elections brought the 
Communists to power, and this time 
Franco was got away to the Canaries as 
Military Commander there. But bis active 
mind was vigorously at work. Tbe^e were 
many in the army and elsewhere who 
were dead agaiiftt the Communist Govern¬ 
ment. A vigorous propaganda was oarried 
on, and all those who opposed Communism 
joined up. The result was the uprising 
which began on the 18th of July 1986, 
and still continues without any sign of 
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abaiiog until one side or the other 
wins outright. 

The life of General Franco reveals many 
(iharaoteriHtics that are associated with 
greatness. He has always had excellent 
luck in battle, a beneficent fate seeming to 
safeguard his life. But his gifts are even 
more notable. He has followed the military 
life with a singleness of purpose that 
assures success. His intuition in military 
cugageruents is surprising, and when 
engaged, he can do without food and sleep 


for long stretches of time. His recreation 
is the study of maps and charts and 
despatches. He never spares himself, and 
has always been most hardworking. 
According to his biographer, he enters 
the office at eight o’clock. He eats 

at three or four according to the 

urgency of the work. At five, he 
resumes the work, which sometimes 

lasts till three or four in the 
morning, with a short interruption for 

dinner. 


THE C. P. MINISTERIAL CRISIS 


T he dramatic beginning of the Ministerial 
crisis in C. P. has had an equally 
dramatic end. The fall of the Khare 
Ministry and the installation of his three 
colleagues who refused to resign with the 
Prime Minister have been followed by a 
series of statements and ooiuitcr-statements 
from the principal parties concerned. 
Apart from the persons 1 factors in the 
controversy, much has been said on the 
constitutional issues involved. The Patel- 
Ebare correspoodenco throws some light 
on the episode, while Mahatma Gandhi 
himself put forth a vigorous defence of 
the action of the Working Committee, 
A section of the Press has condemned 
the Working Committee resolution as 
vindictive, while others endorse its verdict 
n penalising Dr. Khare for indiscipline. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Khare 
submitted his resignation*to the Governor 
on the 20th July, a couple of days 
before tbe meeting of the Work¬ 
ing Clommittee. He admitted the right 
of the Congress Executive to advise him 
and* in fact, sought its advice on more 


than one occasion. But he declined to 
sign the draft prepared by the Committee. 
In bis letter to the President, Mr. Subash 
Chandra- Bose, he pointed out : 

I am sorry I cannot see my way to accept the 
draft which I am asked to fair out and submit, j 

1 am not prepared to admit that I was guilty 
of any iudiscipline. I am not prepared to admit 
that the Cougresa has lost its prestige through my 
aotiou. The draft couiaius some baseless insinua¬ 
tions abo\it fitness to hold positions of trust and 
responsibility in Congress. 

I am sorry I cannot endorse them. 

1 must state in addition that I am fundamentally 
opposed to the view that Ministers should not 
be nrimarily responsible to the Prime Minister and 
further that they should be severally responsible 
to the High Command. 1 hold the view that these 
ideas are a complete negation of democratic 
Government. 

Similarly I am opposed to the further view 
tlmt the Working Committee or Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee should dictate to the Congress Parlia¬ 
mentary Party the choice of its leader. 

I hold the opinion that a Parliamentary ^orty 
must be free to choose its own leader and thui 
choice should be free and unhamp^ed. It must 
also be open to the leader to exercise his 
independent judgment in seleoUng his ooUeaguee. 

He went on to say that be was aotiiig 
according to “ the notions and oonventioDS 
of demooratio parliamentary institutioiis 
accepted all over the world 
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Mahatma Gandhi in a rejoinder said 
there nothing “humiliating” in the 
^ draft Dr, Khare was asked to sign and he 
challenged the Doctor to publish it. Dr. 
Khare said he would do it at the proper 
time; and the time was not yet. 

Meanwhile the Working Committee 
in its lengthy resolution censured the 
action of Dr. Khare in resigning without 
informing the Congress PHrliamentary 
Sub-Committee, forcing the Governor 
to dismiss three Ministers, who refused 
to resign with him, and forming a 
now Cabinet without the sanction of the 
Congress Executive. The Committee also 
criticised the action of the Governor, Sir 
Francis Wj lie, in accepting the resignation 
of Dr. Khare and asking him to form 
a fresh Ministry, and accused him of 
“ indecent haste 

In a subsequent statement, dated 27th 
July, soon after this verdict of the Congress, 
Dr. Khare said: 

Judgeti by the voting on a resolution brought 
for adjourning the party meeting held in the 
presence of the Mem hers of the Congress Parlia¬ 
mentary Sub-Committeo, I feel sure that I would 
have been elected as Leader once again of the 
Party but for the ban stated to be implied in 
the resolution of tho Congress Working Committee. 
I shall continue to be a disciplined soldier of the 
Congress and if there is any such thing as God, 
and I believe there is, a time will soon come 
when I shall ho restored to a much brighter 
position. I congratulate Mr. Shukla on his election 
as Iieader and trust his Cabinet will enhance the 
honour and prestige of the Congress and ensurt 
efficiency of the administration in the real interests 
of the people of this Province as a whole. 

Mr, Subasb Chandra Bose, replying to 
Dr, Ebare’s letter, gave an account of the 
prooeedings of the meeting when Mahatma 
Gandhi asked Dr. Khare to sign a draft 
statement. 

I regret very much Uie tone and contents of 
Me letter whiM pr, Khare cuidressed tne the next 
compares that with the statement 
wmch he himself drafted at Shegaon the night 
b^ore, one can see that he was swayed by the 
S^ioe of his friends. In spite of that 1 stOl frel 
that all is not lost. l>r. KWe him served the 


Congress and public devotedly for a long period 
of timo. And members of the Working Commitce 
who had to perform the unpleasant task of 
condomning him, still wish him well. Nothing 
would ploaso them more than see him acting like 
a disciplinarian and continuing to serve the Congress 
and public as a member of that great national 
organisation. 

In a speech delivered subsequently in 
Bombay, Dr. Khare admitted his “ error of 
judgment” in tendering his resignation and 
those of his two colleagues. Dr, Khare 
stated tliat he ndniitted the error of 
judgment because of “ firm sentiments, long 
association with the Congress and feelings 
of loyalty ”. 

He did not admit that it was a gross crime 
on his pan to liave tendered his resignation. He 
felt that the recent C. P. affairs had stifled the 
principles of democracy for which the late Lokmanya 
Tilak stood and fought. 

Early in the first week of Angust, 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee issued a 
lengthy statement giving the history of 
the C. P. episode leading to the drastic 
action taken against Dr. Khare. 

The Working Committee would have failed in its 
duty if it hod refused to take notice of such a 
conduct and done anything less than it did. 

The Committee charged Dr. Khare with 
having tried and succeeded in securing the 
removal of his inconvenient colleagues with 
the help of the Governor, keeping the 
Congress authorities all the time in the dark. 

Dr. Khare in his reply said that the 
Congress discipline had not been maintained 
by the Congress High Command 

inasmuch as the Parliamsnbery Sub-Committee got 
in touch with one of the dismissed Ministers over 
his head, and thus encouraged some of the 
Ministers to disregard the elected Party’ Leader, 
who had been given the power to select his own 
colleagues on the Cabinet. 

Sardar Vallabbai Patel in bis rejoinder 
pointed out 

that the assertbiis of Dr. Khare that the C. P. 
-PremiwWp was thrust on hiin, that he seleeted 
, his colleagues in the Cabinet without reference to 
the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committes, and 
that the Pachmarhi compfomise was forced on him 
were oU untrue. . . , , , 
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Mahatma Gacdbi’e contribution to the 
oontroveray wag in the form of a signed 
article in the Harijan. “ The Working 
Committee regoliition,” he said 

i* a friendly warning to the BritiRh Government 
and if they wieh to avoid an open rupture with 
the Conjgreu, the powers-that'be should not allow 
a repetition of what happened at Nagpur on the 
night of 20th July. 

Gandhiji further pointed^ out that 
the indecent haste displayed by the Governor of 
C. P. over the recent Ministerial crisis in a violation 
of the unwritten compact between the British 
Government and the Congress over the acceptance 
of office by the latter. 

The Mahatma further said that the right 
course for Dr. Khare would have been to 
appeal to A. I. C. C. instead of rushing to 
Governor for the redress of his grievances. 
Gandhiji justified the resolution of 
the Working Committee in enforcing 
discipline thus: 

The Coc^ress, conceived as a fighting machine, has 
to centralise control and guide every department 
and every Congressman, however highly placed, 
and expects unquestioned obedience. The fight 
cannot be fought on any other terms. 

Br.^ Khare was^ not only guilty of gross 
indiscipline in fiouting the warnings of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Board, but he betrayed incompetence as 
a leader by allowing himself to be fooled by the 
Governor, or by not knowing that by his precipitate 
action he was oompromiiung the Congress. 

To those critics who have characterised 
the Congress as Fascist, Gandhiji’s reply is : 

They forget that Fascism is the naked sword. 
Under it, j^. Khare should lose his head. The 
Congress is the very antithesis of Fascism ... Its 
sanctions are all moral. 

Acharya J. B. Eripalani, General Secretary 
of the Congress, has issued a statement in 
answer to the oritios of the Working 
Committee, who charge it with having acted 
in an undemocratic manner : 

The functions of democracy have always been 
recognised to be briefly, to legislate, to appoint the 
highest executive pcsriodioaUy to review the broad 
aro important act of the Executive and when 
neoaitary to remove the Executive by a vote of 
no-confioenoe or censure. 

The Working Committee, therefore, 
according to him has not done anything 
pnt of the way, Indeed, it hae always 


acted in the same manner and its authority 
has always been recognised by all 
concerned. On previous occasions of such 
interference the cry of “ democracy in 
danger ” was never raised : 

So we hold that whatever interferenee was exer¬ 
cised in 0. P. was neither extra-constitutional 
nor against any known principles of democracy. 
The Working Committee has full constitutional right 
to interfere on occasions and this right has ever 
been recognised in practice. The A. I. C. C., the 
President and the General Secretary have been 
exercising this right day in and day out without 
their authority being ever questioned. The Parlia¬ 
mentary wing of the Congress organisation has 
always recognised the right of guidance and if 
need be of interference by the Central Executive as 
the ropresentative of All India democracy. All the 
candidates to the legislatures on behalf of the 
Congress have in the last resort to be selected by 
the Working Committee through its Committee— 
the Parliamentary Sab-Committee, whose choice 
may be interfered with at any time by the 
Working Committee. 

All tliroughout. Dr. Khare rightly accepted the 
guidance and control of the Working Committee. 
None of these many acts, done through him, 
though he could not have been a happy agent, 
constituted in his eyes any breach of democratic 
priaciples and procedure. No voice was raised. 
The rest of what the Working Committee did, that 
is, their resolution about Dr. Khare's conduct was 
the natural corollary of the position he had 
accepted and worked up to. 

Meanwhile there have been some 
pio-Khare demonstrations in Nagpur and 
elsewhere. One such party waited on 
Mahatma Gandhi on Monday the 22nd August 
—the day of Mahatmaji’s silence. 

Replying to the demonstrators, Gandhiji 
pointed out (in writing): 

No ban was imposed on Dr. Khare for 
contesting the election of the Leader of the 
Central Provinces Legislative Assembly Congress 
Party, nor did Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose (Congress 
President) threaten any member while exercising 
his right to vote, nor did 1 deprive Dr. Khare 
of his right to contest the election. The Working 
Committee's resolution against Dr. Khare was 
recommendatory and not mandatory. 

Answering questions, be wrote : 

After introspection, I found that no wrong or 
injustice had been done to Dr. Khare* You have 
no material for comparison. The All-India 
CoxigresB Committee is the final appellate authority 
which everybody can approach. The Work^ 
Committee or leaders found gvdlty de se rv e 
puniehment. I advise you to prepsre your case 
m favour of Dr. Khare to be plaDed before 
the A, J, 0. g. 




Animal Preservation among the Indo-Aryans 

By Mb. ATINDRA NATH BOSE, m.a. 


TJ'HE Aryan settlers who advanced in 
* India by clearance of forests and 
fonnd a fauna rich for purposes of dairy 
produce, meat, articles of use and sacrifi¬ 
cial rites were keenly alive to the need 
of its preservation against destruction and 
annihilation. This principle received a 
dynamic strength from the theological 
doctrine of ahimsa or inviolability of 
all forms of life which was popularised 
but certainly not invented by Buddha and 
Jina. Its nucleus is traced in the Vedic 
teachings and the earliest Smritis. Manu 
wants the ascetic to walk' always carefully 
scanning the ground “ even with pain to his 
body” and prescribes atonement for 
animals killed without intention (VI. 68-69). 
The “ three long fasts ” which were observed 
by Buddhists with great eclat in the 
days of Yuan Chwang's visit and during 
which no slaughter of animals was 
allowed because Indra was believed to be 
carrying on a searching inspection of 
popular conduct, show that these were 
originally popular rather than a Buddhist 
institution.* Indian folk-lore abounds with 
such idealised stories of animal-love as 
those of the prince who flung his body 
from a mountain peak to relieve a starving 
tigress with her cubs, of King Sibi who 
gave his pound of flesh to a hawk to 
save a fugitive pigeon and of Prince 
Jimuta-Vahana who offered himself to be 
devoured by Garuda for a naga’s sake,—all 
of which formed a common heritage for 
canonical books of orthodox and heretical 
schools. The same moral is deftly inserted 
in the prelude of the Ramayana, where 
the sight of a stricken bird and a wailing 
mate moved the heart of an illitemte 
♦ ae» Woetera’ Yoao Ohwaag, Vol. H, pp. 804-305. 
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sage and vented in a spontaneous metrical 
effusion which heralded the great epic. 

Ancient Sanskrit literature—the early 
epics with their naive simplicity and 
later Kavyas in their ornate style— 
portray the working of this doctrine 
in the asramas or sylvan retreats end 
academies of venerable saints where birds 
and beasts were protected from injury 
and remained in perfect harmony with 
men. In the Adiparva of Mahabharata 
(sarnbhavaparva) occurs the legend of 
Dushyanta who steps into Eanwa*s 
hermitage in an orgy of animal slaughter 
and is at once transported from an 
atmosphere of fury and panic to one of 
calm and concord where monkeys, bears, 
elephants, tigers and snakes live unharmed 
with holy ascetics and kinnaras. Such 
descriptions in the epic ‘ akhyanas ’ approxi¬ 
mate to actual life and are remarkably free 
from poetical fancy and artistry, which is 
displayed in later sophisticated literature * 
written under court influence or for the 
edification of a refined and hyper-sensitive 
public. Two scenes may be quoted from 
these classics. 

Act I of Kalidasa's Sakuntala opens 
with a hunting affray. “Slay not, 

O mighty prince,” says a hermit with 
upraised hands against the arrow 
mounted on Dushyanta's sling : 

Slay not a poor fawn which has found a place 
of refuge—an arrow in its frail frame would be 
like fire in a bale of cotton. 

The redoubtable prinoe bows to the laws 
of the asrama. Says he to’his charioteer: 

See under yon trees with hidlowed grains which 
have been sprinkled on the ground, while the 

. «Cf. Some tigers waited in attendance (upon 
the recluse Diva-karamltra) who had given up 
eating flesh under the calming influence of 
Buddhist teaohing.-^®siia*s Hsrabaoharitam. 
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idoder foroftle parro^B were feodiag their fiodglinga 
in tlielr pendant nesia. . . . Look at the young 
fawns which, having acquired confidonoe in raau, 
and acooBtomod themaelve* to the sound of his 
voice, frisk at pleasure without varying their oourae. 

Act IV, the parting scene of Sakuntala, 
delineates to perfection the idyllic life of 
the asratna and the silken cords that 
bound the hermit girl with her animal 
kindred into an intimate family. 

An excerpt from the description of 
Divakaramitra’s forest Sanctuary in Bana’s 
Harsbacharitam runs as follows :— 

Young hares basked 'in smooth rocka; lizards 
rolled about securely in the roots of the shopha* 
lika water-plunta; the antelopes were free 
from fear, the ichneumons played in peace, the 
soft'ihroated kokilas devoured the opening buds, 
the deer lay ruminating in iho mango-groves, 
troops of nilandajas rested at their ease, and tho 
female gayals as they suckled thc'r kids were 
watched by tho motionloHS wolves, tho drum-like 
flapping of the elephants* ears grew languid in 
the pleasant sleep .., the rum deer listened gloo- 
fiilly to the music of the neighbouring kinnares, 
the hvena*» were delighted, the snouts of the 

B ooars were stained with the juice of the 
u trees. 

Thai) the poefcs revelled in such depic¬ 
tions however artificial, indicates that the 
idea of peace and amity among all living 
beings had, apart from any speculative 
tenet, an rosthetio and sentimental appeal 
among the people for whom they 
catered. This and the effect of animal 
food on human constitution led to a 
general aversion for meat diet among 
those Brahmanas who led a religious 
life. Instances are rare in ancient 
literature of pious Brahmanas taking 
flesh except on ceremonial functions 
or after worship of the manes.* Mann 
emphatically prosoribes it unless taken in 
conformity with the law, i.e., after Vedic 
rites and saorifloes. Taking of meat 
tinballdwed by the mantras was, aocording 

^Thii is moitratad in the tale of Ilval and 
Vataj^ in Uie Bamayana who oould not bait the 
Bri^iMiai with ordinary flesh, 

Bhiataxaiii sanuAcrtam krtva tatastam mashara- 
plnanitan dwi|aa bha|ayamaiha sraddhadnftitetta 
karmana.---^Atanyak^ 11.67. 


to tradition, worthy of the Rakshasas. 
“As many hairs as the slain beast has, 
so often indeed will he who killed it 
without a lawful reason suffer a violent 
death in future births” (V. 88). Under 
no circumstances should a virtuous twice- 
born cause an injury to any creature 
which is not sanctioned by the Vedas (48), 
Eternal unhappiness dogs those w^ho injure 
innoxious beings for pleasure (15). “ Any 

injury to sentient beings is detrimental 
to heavenly bliss ”(4R). “ Having considered 

the disgusting origin of flesh and the 
cruelty of fettering and slaying corporal 
beings, let him entirely abstain from 
eating flesh” (49). Nothing is more sinful 
than to fatten one’s bulk with the flesh 
of other beings (52).* But the slaying 
of animals, according to Vedic prescription, 
is “ no injury at all ” (44) and leads both 
the slayer and victim to higher existence 
on rebirth (42).f 

But the doctrine or sentiment of ahimsa 
could not control animal carnage,—among 
the Brahmanas for sacrifice, among the 
ruling classes for sport, and among the lay 
public of all grades for food and articles 
of luxury and use—such as skin, feather, 
bone, horn, hoof, etc.! The law-givers 
legislated for the guidance of the Brahmanas 
alone. Manu even permits a Brahmana 
to adopt the calling of a butcher (mamsa- 
vikrayin) in exceptional circumstances (ITT, 
161 sq). In the Vinaya, Buddha himself 

* Cf. Mbh. XIII, 116, 14», 36' , 116. 11*. 

t See also Vishnu LI. 69-78. Yajnavalkya I, 
80-181. Vasistha. IV, 7. 

X There are mea^e evidenoes of oertaia oheoks 
'ost the destruotion of aniouds for suoh purposee. 
social stigma attached to the nesada or 
professional hunter and purv^yer in flesh in the 
uataka stories may have been a partial sohreot of 
an animal problem. Magiathenss* observation of 
hunters **who alone are alipwed to hunt ” (Strabo 
XV, 1,41 )reflccts a conscious interfsreno of State hi 
game prssenration unlesB of oourse it ^sfs aoly te 
laws in r eesr v e fbrests. 
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allows fish and flesh to his disciples on 
the three conditions of not having seen, 
not haying heard and not having had 
suspicion. Restrictive measures were taken 
by strong monarchs under Buddhist 
influence such as Asoka and Harsha. But 
those were directed only against unneces¬ 
sary cruelty and wanton slaughter, and 
they did not dare to interfere in 
consumption of animal food nor did they 
attach in their injunction any special 
sanctity on animal life. 

The Greek quotation of Megasthenes ’’ 
that the Brahnianas “eat flesh but not 
that of animals employed in labour”— 
whatever truth it may contain—reflects at 
any rate a sound economic sense which 
in some quarters regulated animal diet. 
The ordinances of Asoka himself were 
not purely altruistic. He is solicitous 
for the food, comfort and medical treat¬ 
ment of cattle as of men (R.E. 11. P.E. VII) 
and he boasts of having conferred various 
benefits on bipeds and quadrupeds, on 
birds and aquatic creatures even “to the 
boon of life ” (a panadakhinaya P.E. II). 
But in his famous abstinence ordinance 
where the following animals are declared 
inviolable:—Suka (parrot), Salika (maina), 
aluna (?), Cbakravaka (ruddy geese), hamsa 
(wild geese), Namdimukha (?), gelata (?), 
Jatuka (bat), ambakapillika (queen ants), 
dali (terrapin), anathika-maohba (boneless 
hsh), vedaveyaka (?), gamgapuputaka (?), 
Samkuja maebba (skate-flsh), Kaphata- 
sayaka (porcupine), pamna-sasa (squirrel?), 
Simala (?), Samdaka (wild huU), akapinda 
(iguana ?), palasata (rhinoceros), seta- 
kapoba (white dove), gama-kapota (domestic 
dove),—he adds the significant danse 
“ which are neither nsefnl nor edible” 
(P. E. V). That the spirit of the 


edict is no less economic than altruistic 
is further proved by the forest law— 

“ forests must not be burnt either uselessly 
or in order to destroy living animals ”. 
Other prohibitions are against pregnant 
or milch goats, ewes and sows with their 
young ones below six months and against 
the preserves in fishing ponds and 
elephant-parks on the three ohatur-mashis, 
on the Tishya full-moon during three days, 
viz,, the fourteenth, the fifteenth and the 
first titbi and invariably on every fast day. 
Feeding of live animals with live animals, 
caponing of cocks, castration of bulls, 
goats, rams, boars and other livestock on 
certain days, and branding of horses and 
bullocks on the same days are forbidden. 
The key-note of these regulations is the 
checking of cruel practices and preserva¬ 
tion of the different species, and ff the 
emperor's heart ever yearned for total 
abstinence, all he could do was to set his 
own example by stopping meat diet in 
his kitchen. 

Kautilya, the alleged author of the 
Artbasastra, is fully conscious of the risk 
of unscrupulous drainage of animal resources 
of the country and he lays down practical 
rules for their protection. Animal produce 
engages bis attention as inucb as other 
forest produce (II, xvii). “ In view of 
procuring all kinds of forest produce, one 
or several forests sball be specially 
reserved.” His list of inviolable birds 
echoes Asoka's edict and betrays equal 
care for the protection of the wild fauna 
against extinction (II, xxvi). With this 
view again he gives directions for the 
comfort, health and safety of Hveatock. 
Elaborate rules of dietary are framed for 
guidance of superintendents of cattle, 
l^orses and to 

their age« maternity, nature of work or 
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use derived from them, The details of 
stable ooiistraction are worked oat with 
vigilant eye to the comfort and sanitation 
of the beasts. A host of attendants and 
paraphernalia are assigned to the horse 
and elephant etabl68-~trainer8, feeders, 
cooks, watchers, grooms, vets, drivers, 
binders, sweepers and so ^on (II xxix-xxxii), 

In the rules on wild life and livestock, 
the chief concern of the author of the 
Arthasastra is the preservation of the 
four-footed, finny and feathered races. 
The abhayaranya or reserved forests are 
sot apart for that purpose and none 
are allowed to “entrap, kill or molest ” 
deer, bison, birds and beasts protected 
thereunder. 

“ One-sixth of live animals such as birds 
and beasts shall be let off in forests 
under*State protection.*’ Discrimination is 
made moreover in fines against the 
killing of innoouous creatures that do not 
prey upon others. Animals are to be 
slaughtered for flesh only in the abattoir 
(parisunam) on pain of fine (II, xxvi). 
The superintendents of cows and of 
pasture-lands are to look to the safety of 
cattle; herdsmen are strictly warned to 
guard them against diseases, thieves and 
wild beasts, and hunters aided by hounds 
are appointed to keep ott tigers, etc. and 
reconnoitre grazing forests (II. xxix, xxiv). 
Young elephants (bikka), elephants that 
would breed (mugdha), tuskless elephants, 
diseased elephants and elephants’ suckling 
cubs (dhenuka) comprise the immunity list 
formed no doubt to ensure perpetuation of 
the prized stock (II. xxxi),* 

Avoidance of needless cruelty and 
victiinisation is sought yitb assiduous care. 

* CMc writen Isi^y to the prsotios prevsiHng 
Mooog ladiane of letting off young nod old 
elepheate end week oonetitution la the 

fewest from the^ 1, 4l« 48; 

AxAm siv. 


Gruel pastimes among herdsmen such as 
bull-fighting stand ont-lawed. Pines are 
enjoined for neglecting nasal perforation 
in proper time for stringing draught beasts 
to the yoke. Milking of cattle is allowed 
twice a day during the rains and the 
autumns, but in the dry winter and summer 
seasons only once on pain of the cowherd 
losing his thumb (II, xxix). Breeding bulls, 
bulls let out in the name of the village 
deity (grama-devavrshah) and cows within 
ten days of calving are exempt from 
penalisation for trespass. Trespassing beasts 
from reserve forests “ shall be brought 
to the notice of the forest officers and. . . 
driven out without being hurt or killed”. 
Ropes and whips only are to be used in 
case of stray cattle and any injury to 
them incurs the penalty for assault (III, x). 
Livestock is protected along with other 
properties of a householder against 
damage done in quarrel. 

For cauaing paia with stioka, etc., to minor qua¬ 
drupeds, 1 or 2 panes ehall be levied; and for causing 
blood to the same, the fine ehall be doubled. In 
the ease of large quadrupeds not only double the 
above fines, but also an ade ,uate compensation 
necessary to cure the beaste shall be levied 
(lU, xix). 

Tho importance of protection of the 
trade in animals is fully realised. In 
assessing the toll dues on merohandise', 
bipeds and quadrupeds are placed in the 
scale of maximum preference along with 
other commodities the duties on which 
are charged between l/0th and l/26tb of 
value (II, xxii). The Gopa or village 
accountant is entrusted not only to keep 
a register of citizens but also of bipeds 
and quadrupeds in each village. The spies 
are likewise deputed to ascertain the total 
number of men and beasts (j^ffhagra 
II, xxxv). 

It is interesting to note that nowhere 
in the Arthasastra, hdr in any anoien t 
Indian writing is. !any attempt made 
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at prosoription on the score of saorednese 
or impurity attached to particular 
beasts. The inviolability of cow as a 
divine animal is not an ancient institu¬ 
tion and probably originated in later 
days when Hindu society was being 
reconstructed on hide-bound dogmas and 
practices. In its rules on cow- 
slaughter, the Arthasastra wants the 
immunity of only calves, milch cows and 
crossing bulls (II. xxvi). The use of 
cattle flesh was known to it and in 
classifying cattle it enumerates those “ fit 
only for supply of flesh ” (II, xxix). 
Among Asoka’s list of inviolables “ which 
are neither useful nor edible” occur the 
samdaka—the phrase is a pointer to 
the rendering ' bulls set at liberty and 
run wild In Vedic, Buddhist and 
classical literature there is no dearth of 
allusions to cow-killing or the taking of 
cow*s flesh. In the Satapatha Brahmana, 
Yajnavalkya is fond of tender beef 
(HI, 1, 2. 21). According to Panini gogbna 
means a guest because a cow is killed 
for him III, 4, 78). Apastamba permits 

the slaughter of a cow at the reception 
of a guest, at the worship of the 
manes and at nuptial celebrations (I, 
8 , 9).f Mauu affirms that cattle, 

birds and animals destroyed for 

saorifloe receive higher existences on rebirth 
(v. 40). The Buddhist Suttas refer to 
beef-butchers! and in the Dasabrahmana 

*Cf. th« following lines in Aelian's Hist. 
Anim. zvi. 20. 

**. . . . ev^ sheep, they say# run wild theret 
as wdU BM dogs and goats and oxen, which roam 
about at then: own pleasuro being independent 
and firee &om the dotpinion of the herdsmen. 
That their numbsr is beyond oalculation is stated 
not only by writers on India but also by the 
learned men of the eountry. .... 

fCf. Menu V, 41; Vasistha IV, 6; Samkhayana 
II. le. 1. 

y ilig^iaiiihaya—Kewmann’s tran,, Vol. Xl»p. 440, 

hi,'..:®." r. 


Jataka the profession of a goghataka is 
found widely followed by straying 
Brahmanas (iv, 861 £t). In the Megbaduta 
of Kalidasa reference is made to the 
legend of King Eantideva who, aopordiug 
to the Mahabharata, sacrifloed so many 

cows that their blood formed the river 
Charmanvati. In the beginning of 

Act IV of Bhavabhuti’s Uttararama- 
charita a heifer is slain by Valmiki in 
honour of Vasistha’s visit to his asrama.'' 

Were it at all necessary to deify 
animals to ensure their protection, the 
warrior class and the Arthasastrakaras 
would have chosen the horse and the 
elephant whose service and utility were 
more appreciated than those of cattle. 
Elephants are to be reserved in special 
forests and special superintendents 
entrusted with their charge. One mu&t pay 
with life for the killing of ain elephant 
but bringing in the pair of tusks of an 
elephant dead from natural causes entails 
reward (II, ii). Grooms and drivers are 
threatened with fine at the slightest 
breach of rules inculcated for the oomfort 
of elephants. 

Leavlag as much as is equal to twice the 
circumference of the tusk near its root, the tusks 
shall be cut oft once in years in the case of 
elephants born in countries irrigated by rivers 
(nimija) and once in five years in the oase of 
mountain elephants (11, xxxil). 


* See also Maodonell and Keith-—Vedio Index, 
Vol. 11, p. 146, Jataka II, 50. The epithet 
Bghoya occurs in Rigveda with reference to 
cattle, but practice is aU to the contrary. 

Similarly no stricture on grounds of imparity 
seems to have existed. Swine and fowl often 
figure in animal husbandry and in paatotal 
lae of the lay and clerical folk even in sacred 
books. Asoka*8 exemption of pregnant and mother 
BOWS (see above) indicates that tlie use of bacoki and 
ham ‘ was general. In Mahaparioibbana Sutta 
Buddha is offered a dish of mk -by Obutida, the 
artificer's son. Bee Bhys Davw Buddhist Suttas, 
p. 72; Questions of Milinda, Vol. I, p. 243 and 
aqte» 

In the Bama>ana also reference is available to 
dig and fowl aa appet^ng lood (Ajodhyakanda. 
Canto 91, Vs. 47, 70)« Otyy and as late as in 
Yuan Chwang, pijm oxen are classed ainoilg 
non^blsB.. See aSso Jktaka h 187 s Kant. Axth. v. if, 
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The reason for this jealoui? attention 
is given as: 

Xt is on olephuntfl that the do«truotion of an 
enemyV army dopeods (VII, xi). 

Horses shall be wasJietl, bodaul>ed with sandal 
powder and garlanded twice a clay. On new 
moon days sacrifice to BhiitaH, and on full moon 
days the chanting of au-spioious hymns shall 
be performed. Not only on the Uth day of the 
month lisvayiijn but also both at the commeiioo-- 
inent and close of journeys (lyatra) as well as in 
the time of disease shall a priest wave lights 
invoking blessuigs on the horses (11, xxx). 

During the period of Chaiunnashya (July to 
October) and at the time when the two seasons 
meet, waving of light shall be performed thrice. 
Also on new moon and full moon days, commanders 
sliall perform sacrifices to Bhutas for the safety 
of elephants (II, xxxii). 

These silly lites performed to ward off 
evil spiriU were neverUieless meant to 
Bafogiuird the intiMesIs of State, to protect 
the sinews of war against all sorts of 
danger and not to {ippease animal divinities 
bold jn superstitious fear or veneration. 
They were indispensable in war and sport 


and among the people they were chief means 
of- conveyance. The cow’s milk, the sheep’s 
wool, the elephant’s tusk are all subject 
to protection law’s against the cupidity 
of improvident owners. This sense of 
utility of animals, of animal labour and 
animal produce predominated among the 
Arthasastrakaras. This alone may account 
for the culture of zoology and the 
improvement of veterinary science to which 
Asoka and Kautilya are not the only 
witnesses. Aelian deals in detail. Indian 
modes of treating elephant diseases 
(XXII, 7) and indigenous folk-lore and 
literature serve examples of materia medica 
and practical cure achieved by their 
ministration. The theoretical background 
of animal preservation in ancient India was 
the theological doctrine of ahimsa and 
the economic doctrine of protection. 


THE STORY OF KING RUDRA SINGH 

By Mu. NAGENDRANATH GOGOI 


I N anxious and unoeiiain times like ours, 
when it is dilUcult to (hul pleasure in 
humanity and the course of human 
affairs, it is particularly consoling to thiok 
of the serene greatness of a Rudra Singh. 
He ascended the throne of the Ahom 
kingdom in the year 1696 and combined 
in his character all the noble qualities 
of ins parents. His father was the noble 
king Gadadhor Singh and his mother 
was queen Joymati, who died a martyr 
to faith and devotion to her husband. 

During the reign of king Rudra Singh, 
the country flourished in all directions 
and, truly speaking, the Ahom kingdom 
was in the summit of its glory and 
greatness* He followed in the path set 
UP by his father and brought peaoe end 
happiness anumgst . his suh|eota. Many 


roads and bridges were constructed, tanks 
excavated, temples erected and palatial 
buildings raised. The country bloomed 
and shone in all its grandeur. King 
Gadadhor, bereft of his beloved wife 
Joymoti, could do nothing to commemorate 
her greatness and it was left to his son 
Rudra Singh who, out of immense love 
and devotion to bis mother, excavated the 
great lake Joysagar and erected a 
temple in her name on its bank. Two 
other temples were also erected and 
offered to the priests. 

Amongst other fortified buildings, the 
Palace of Rangpur, a fourteen-storied bnck 
building, was raised during his rule axidi 
remains at present at a distance of two 
miles south to the Bi^agar Town show 
all the magnihoence o! the past glory ol 
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the nation. A broad-minded king as he 
was, be brought famous artists and artisans 
from Bengal and Behar in addition to his 
own expert engineers and in contact with 
these foreign people, his own artists learnt 
a good deal of things ; drawing, printing and 
tailoring works were fostered among the 
mass people. 

A man of international spirit, of 
independent and honest opinion, unburd¬ 
ened by class or national prejudices, 
desirous of nothing but the good of 
humanity, he wanted to build up the nation 
in a masterly fashion to compete with all 
other monarchs of India. He sent out 
messengers to all parts of India as far as 
Sindh and Oudh to gather information 
both political and social. He took strong 
stops to promote Primary Education among 
the people, biiilt many schools, and besides 
his own teachers he invited scholars from 
outside Assam for the development of culture 
in his country. Within his heart he 
fostered tlio idea of establishing a modern 
Pragjyotisbpur—a centre of ancient culture 
and learning. Besides, he established an 
extensive trade with Tibet. 

No account, however, of the reign of' 
Eadra Singh would be complete without 
some notice, firstly, of his enterprise and, 
seoondiy, of his religious zeal. Por the 
latter half of the last century the Abom 
kingdom was in constant fight with the 
Mughal Empire and this great power being 
defeated, the succeeding rulers of Assam 
thought of no new foe and all of them 
were busy in establishing the kingdom 
on a spand basis. During the rule 
of Budra Singh, however, the Mughal 
power itself was dimmishing and Budra 
Sipgh was busy only with oonstruotive 
problems. Even in such times of peace, 
there arose an occasion of bloodshed; the 


Kaohari king, Tamradhwaj, seeing Budra 
Singh busy with no military expedition, 
began silently to master forces to recover 
his former independence and suddenly 
revolted. Seeing this, Budra Singh sent 
the Borbai’uah at the bead of an army 
• towards Maibong, the capital of the 
Kachari kingdom and Tamradhwaj anticipat¬ 
ing his defeat, fied to the Jaintia Hills, 
and asked help of Ram Singh, the king 
of Jaintia Hills, wlio agreed to his 
proposed r(?(]uest. The Ahom army 
marched forth through the forests under 
great dilliculties and captured Tamradhwaj 
who was brought a captive to the Ahom 
court at Rangpur. He was made to pay 
homage to the Ahom king and released 
as an ally. He, however, caught strong 
fever and in spite of Rudra Singh's sending 
physicians to serve him, he died within 
a year and thus the Kachari kingdom 
was annexed to the Ahom dominions. 
Rudra Singh ordered the Jaintia Hills 
also to be annexed to the Ahom kingdom 
since it was also conquered in the same 
expedition, but the Jaintia king Bam 
Singh having denied this order, another 
expedition had to be sent and likewise 
Bam Singh was also made to pay homage 
to the Ahom king, the Jaintia Hills being 
similarly annexed within the boundary of 
the Abom kingdom, which was growing 
bigger and bigger during the rnle of this 
magnanimous king. 

Let us now turn to the religious side of 
his administration. As has already been 
mentioned, he invited learned pandits 
from outside Assam to his court and 
every day an open meeting of the scholars 
was held and various topics were diBonssed. 
He preached Yaisfanavistp in Assam and 
gave out lands for the same purpose 
and the Satrae of the colt were 
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put op ft Tory Bound basis. He wanted 
to be ftp orthodox Hindu and, truly 
BpeftkiPg, it was daring bis reign that 
the Hindu cult in Assam had its strong 
footing. A man of true religious zeal, he 
Bent out messengers to pick up learned 
soholara from outside and would receive* 
the good from every souro^ possible. He 
invited a pandit Krishnaram Naya- 
Bagisb of Santipur, a priest of the 
Sakta cult and wanted to be his disciple. 
The pandit attracted by the glory of the 
Kamakshya temple soon agreed to come, 
but after his arrival tho king was reluc¬ 
tant to receive him as the pandit was 
of a black, awkward and stalwart figure. 
The pandit being deeply aggrieved, returned. 
Soon after, great disorder, accompanied 
by earthquake, famine, and diseases made 
its i^pearance in the Ahom kingdom. 
Through an unhappy ooinoidenoe, the pandits 
and other great people attributed this 
disorder to the insult of the pandit and 
presBed the king to bring him back. The 
king after much oonsideration agreed and 
the pandit was once more introduded into 
the religious background of the nation. 
The king at first ordered his own pandits 
to ftooept his priesthood and afterwards 
be himself wanted to become his disciple 
by oonquering Bengal and making the 
h^ks of the Ganges a part of his 
dominionfi and then he thought the real 
zeal for religion would be fuldlled. 

In right earnest, he began to master 
fnroes for his great military expedition. 
He sent hiB Admirals to different purts of 
the oountry to pick up Boldiera and he 
himielf ptooeeded towards Ganbatl and 
bam^ at North Ganhati camp until the 
floldmim eelleoted; the boats arranged, 
ammuftittons heaped up and the ratione 
stored up* As has already been tnentibned. 


the Mughal power was diminishing at that 
time and the other dependant monarchs 
of India could bear the tyranny of the 
Mughal Badshah no longer and all of them- 
wanted to re-establish their former inde¬ 
pendence. The Ahom kingdom had already 
won for it the reputation of a strong 
power by defeating the Mughols at Sarai- 
ghat and when the Hindu monarch s 
knew that Rudra Singh was proceeding to 
conquer Bengal, they were very glad and 
sent out private messengers to Rudra Singh 
stating that they were tired of the 
Mughal rule and would help him in his 
great expedition and in a body they would 
all try to establish Hindu Rule once more 
in India. Having received such supports 
from unexpected corners, Rudra Singh 
began to make swift arrangements for 
the expedition. 

While he was at Gauhati, he had to 
undergo lots of troubles and hardships 
in gathering forces and suddenly fell ill. 
In his sick-bed, nobody was allowed to 
serve him Tand the pandit Krishnaram 
Nayabagish undertook the responsibility of 
treating and serving the king. Under his 
care, the king instead of being' cured, 
began to show signs of stronger IcTcr 

day by day. While at siok-bed, be 
accepted the priesthood of the pandit 
Krishnaram, gave him the administratian 
of the Kamakshya temple and ordered bis 
son Siva Slngb also to aooept tba priest- 
hood of this pandit. There was ^eat 
anxiety in the kingdom and in spite of 
the prayers of bis subieots for Ms 
recovery, the king closed his eyes for 
ibe last time in the year 1714, leaving 
his strong desire of the oonquest of 
Bengal unfulfllled and his mourning 
subjects behind. Some cbronioiera say 
that the pandit poisoned the king to take 
revenge of bis former msult Mid otbgfe 
say that the king had strong faith ki 
him and Hked to die ui^der his cate; 
but opinions diffet, 
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_ JC . therp , b« one 
lunonge^ my listeners might feel 
to ask me the (jaeetion: Sow 
l^d Ja this New Physios about which you 
tee talk to us ? My answer would be: 
[.‘Exactly forty-three years old and still 
pokig strong. The world heard the new 
paby crying when it was born—I am 
l^eferring to the enormous excitement 
|)Oreated by the announcement of a German 
IPhysioist, ^ntgen, that he had dis- 
ioover^ a new kind of radiation with 
lamasing properties, which we now call by 
^ his name, or alternatively as X-rays. 

Thjs experimental discovery by Rontgen 
had far-reaching effects. It opened the 
eyas of men of science to the fact that 
the courageous and patient investigator 
could hope to discover new phenomena in 
Nature undreamt of in the natural philosophy 
Of the ninetenth century. Rontgen’s dis- 
oovery, in fact, was the beginning of the 
New Physios.. The stimulus to novel 
types of experimentation which it gave 
resulted in a whole new crop of discoveries, 
many of which in their intrinsic interest 
and importance are not surpassed even by 
Bontgen's own magniffc^^ finding. During 
the past fdur decades, the spate of new 
phenomena has ffowed into physios with 
ifp ii i|iminyshed vigour, flo much so that it 
ig beimmiug difficult even for 

a man of scienoei excepting of course, 
the dtecorerer ithnself, to feel thrilled by • 

- ^ will not fatigue you by a recital ^ of 
^tie nainee eye<^ the most outstimdiog 
inveetigatofe have built up the 

physics of to-day. Their names and their 
dlmveries are known to every student of 
physios. They are claimed as nationals 
by pne ov aopther of many different 

^ '.sense,,;^they' 

Interoatjlonal Brotherhood of Bedenoe. 

I mybeif to mention 

' ;Of'V : the.;':'giSe.atest' . phmeersi 

'! r siSImsi:. M: - 

a:^'' 'tifdk'lisosd^^^ ffsini .''She' Mafttii' 



their eontribntimis to ihe bhildind ,4 thiO 
New Physics have been most imptesiVe, 
and their inffuenoe oh , their genefaMbn^ 
and on the progress of snience a(Khokt 
incredibly great. 

NATOBSIi PfilLOSOPHBBfi ; v 

1 would not be fair either to my iietononi 
or to my subject if I conveyed the impimesioii 
that the New Physics has beon bulit np 
entirely by the work of oijperimentairai: 
This is far from being the casOr Indeed, 
the amazing progress of the New Physios 
has been due to no small extent to the 
courageous leadership and constant ghidanoe 
given to experimenters by the theoretical 
physicists or natural philosophers whb'In 
their turn build on the foundations firmly 
laid by experimental discovery* I do ttCt 
believe there is a single listener to #y 
talk who has not heard of Elhktein hnS 
his relativistic philosophy which forms an 
integral part of the framework of 
in the New Physics. Not all my listlners, 
however, might have heard of J^rotessor 
Niels Bohr of Copenhagen. , . , . But, fii 
the view of many, including myself, he is 
the greatest natural philosopher of ihe day. 
The work of Niels Bohr in building 
up a theory of atomic structure which 
has inspired a host of experimenters in 
their work is one of the greatest triumphs 
of the human mind^ .... 

Tou may well ask : What has the neV 
Physics achieved ? One has only to Icmk; 
back to the physioa of my coll^ days 
at Madras thirty years ago and to Ipob 
at the physios of to-day to appreciate 
difference. The old . physios snociei|m 
chiefly in giving what infg^ be w 
a mscroscopic or large^s^e djtM^j^ibir 
of natural phenomena, thdt it ^ 4 
statement of ohterved fs.ctt\regejrdiii|^^ 
properties of matter, heat; light; mhd, 
de^ricity and magnetism. OB nilmr 
hand# its attempts to Interi 
ohsnrred facts in terns Of ate 

teeculac oohcepts was: 

" . 

iM«aoa 
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UBits pon^titntbg nmtter and the laws 
of l^eir iutsractioD. The detailed explan¬ 
ation of all physical phenomena and of the 
physical properties of matter baa in 
oohseonenoe become a practical proposition. 
A very gi*eat measure of success has 
been achieved in this respect in every 
one of the recofiinised divisions of the 
older physios. Whole new territories of' 
phenomena, not contemplated by the older 
physics, have also been opened up and 
brought under the role of the New Physics. 

OHEMICAt PHYSIOS 

Hot content with these triumphs, the 
New Physios has entered the field of 
Chemistry and has sought to find an 
explanation in terms of sub-atomic procosses 
•for the well-ascertained facts of Chemistry 
regarding the reactions of atoms with each 
other to form raoleoules. Such a task 
could soaroely be considered superfiuous. 
For, one pf the essential facts of chemistry is 
that the strength of chemical combination 
and the energy required for or released by 
snob Pombmafeion is very different in different 
cases, and it is only in physical theories that 
it is possible to find any real understanding 
of these facts and, indeed, also of the 
real nSiture of chemical combination. The 
success of the new science known as 
Gheiniical Physics has transcended all 
expeotations. Indeed, it is not unreasonable 
to hope that before many years pass, 
theoretical chemistry will come to be 
regarded as a branch of mathematics. 

What baB been the secret of all these 
amasing suooesses ^ Simply stated, it is the 
elimination of the Newtonian mechanical 
laws from the field of atomic and molecular 
physios and their substitution by other and 
new laws goveirning sub-atomic processes. 
It would take me too long to go deeply into 
the theoretical aspects of the New Physics. 
It must suffice here to say that they 
involve revolutionary change in our outlook 
tagatding natural phenomena and their 
explanation. The present generation has 
not yet had time to fully understand 
and ahsprb the npw theoretical outlook ; 
but the latter has abundantly justified 
itself by its success in handling problems 
of the most varied natUte. To the next 
geneiijd^i ^ 

now required in our Scienoe will doubtless 
become quite * habitual. 


THE NEWER ALCHEMY 

I must not neglect to make at least 
a brief mention of the most recent specta¬ 
cular triumphs of the new physics, namely, 
the creation of new chemical elements by 
artificial transmutation of known elements. 
Lord Rutherford’s last little book on the 
Newer Alchemy gives a very clear and 
fascinating account of this newest physics. 
The remarkable advances described therein 
were not due to any accidental discovery 
but were the natural result of the intensive 
study of the atom and of its structure 
which is characteristic of the New Physics. 
The chemical identity of an element is 
determined by the nucleus of the atom, 
that is by the very small and dense 
core of the atom. By bombarding the 
atom by other swift atomic projectiles, 
transformations may be induced. In many 
cases the new elements produced are 
radio-active, in other words, they give off 
electric particles aud spontaneously trans¬ 
form into other elements in the manner 
of the naturally radio-active elements. 

For the production of the swift atomic 
projectiles, used in these new syntheses 
of the chemical elements, amazing new 
types of apparatus have been developed in 
which figure gigantic electro-magnets or 
electro-static generators or electric trans¬ 
formers. By means of special ingenious 
devices these are used to speed up the 
atomic projectiles to very high velocities 
corresponding to several millions of volts. 
On the occasion of my visit to the Paris 
International Conference of Science last 
year and in my subsequenti tour I was 
privileged to see several of these installations 
in operation. In their boldnesa and 
novelty of conception, and in the 
purposes to which these are used, these 
contrivances fittingly represent the spirit 
of the New Physios. 

The vast body of new knowledge which 
the New Physios has created naturally 
represents a greatly inoreased power to 
use the forces of Nature for good and 
for evil. In a hundred different witys. 
Physios has during this \period ol advance 
inffoenoed huiAan life and aptiyity. ttui 
I would not have you forget that the 
greatest leaders of our sciebee have always 
been those whose aitn 
proraotloo of knowledge for its own sake. 



INDIAN AFFAIRS 

By “AN INDIAN JOUENALIST** 


Tht of Foioratioii 

PEECHES and disoussions on Indians 
future have been abundant in recent 
weekB and though official pronounoemeots 
have been non-committal, .there can be no 
doubt that Federation is engaging the 
attention of responsible statesmen in 
England. At such a time the Manchester 
Guardian, true to its traditions of 
Liberalism, has come out with a helpful 
contribution in the shape of an appeal to 
the British Government urging a change of 
attitude on the question of Indian Federa¬ 
tion. In substance the Indian problem, 
says the Guardian, 

consists in assessing the strength of Indian nation¬ 
alism, deciding what cbeps are necessary to appease 
the iiationalist demands and calculating the results 
of failure to meet thene demands. 

And then it goes on to make an 

illuminating comment: 

If it has been possible for the Members of 
Parliament to foresee the skill with which the 
Provincial Ministries have fimetionod, they might 
have drafted Federation differently. It need not 
nooessarily Involve at present asking Parliament to 
redraft the Act; much can bo done by way of 
establishing castoms and precedents, but Indian 
leaders, above all the Congress leaders, must be 
seriously consulted. Lord Zetland held out hopes of 
nothing more than that thoir comments could be 
listened to. That is not enough. The British 
authorities should realise that strategioallv Indian 
nationalism is already on terms at least of equality 
with Britain and that it would be folly not to plan 
India’s future on the basis of that aqimity. 

Tki Army Agretmant 

Saldom has the Ceatral Assembly 
witnessed a more signidcabt debate than 
tbe one that Mr. Satyamnrti initiated as 
a protest agaia.st the Government of 
Indians acqaiesceoce in the new decision to 
increase the pay and allowances of British 
troops in India. Mr. Satyamartfs powerful 
indlctnoient of White Hall's arbitrary action 
warn strongly supported hy the House. 
Dbe MdSHm Ijeagners were one with the 
Oongress is this matter and the Ehro^ns 


were nentral. The result was the defeat 
of the Government by a margin of SB votes. 

The details of the new agreement between 
White Hall and Simla have not been made 
public. But India stands to lose about a 
orore and a half, or roughly the amobht 
that five years ago she obtained as 
Englands* contribution to defence expendi¬ 
ture. But iu fairness it must :;be added 
that the censure was really directed against 
the Secretary of State, for every one 
recognised that both the Hon. Sir James 
Grigg and H. E. Sir Robert Oassela had 
put up a strenuous fight on behalf of 
India hut had lost all along the line. 

Thi Tsmpls-Entry Bill 

It will bo remembered that in the last 
Session of the Legislative Assembly^ the 
Premier stated that a Bill was being 
prepared and would be introduced in the 
Assembly in November to provide for 
Temple-Entry in Malabar district. The 
text of the Bill is now published. ^ We 
welcome its early publication as it gives 
ample time for all interests concerned to 
study its provisions and express their 
considered opinion on it. 

It is a permissive legislation designed “ to 
remove the disabilities of certain classes of 
Hindus iu regard to entry into teinplee 
in the district of Malabar”. 

It cannot *be said that the Bill has 
been suddenly sprung upon the people. 
For ever since the Travancore Proclamation 
the ppsitioQ of the temples in the adjoining 
British area has been engagihg pnhlio 
attentioa. In their Statement of Objebts 
and Beaspns Governmeht observe that 
In view of the gipwiiig voltiine <»P demsod the 
xl^ of tompfe-entry I6r all HUidtis, thoie i« no 
JMifionlion in feeiedog this demaiid. and in view of 
Aim vAose elbOty betWM the peoples of Trmvinieoim 
vim the to 4 m 

modw and the people of ^Isfaav, six^ a tritom 
ean be fifit broni^t m tiukt dSst^ move eoefiy. 
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Ihi 

XtMi oormpo&deDce between Mr. Subash 
(%aQdra Bose and Mr. Jinnah takes na no 
fartlier than the GandbiJinni^-NehTa 
oormpondenoe. Onoe again Mr. Jinnah is 
more ooncerned to stress the represents* 
tive" character of the l^eagae than to 
come to grips with the vexed question of 
HindO'Muslim Settlement. 

The Congress had refused to agree to 
the League's claim as the representative 
organisation of Muslims on the grounds 
that there are Muslim organisations 
fanotionlng independently of the Muslim 
Leagup, some of them staunch supporters 
of the Leaguet and individual Congressmen 
with no inoonsiderable induence in the 
country ; and the Frontier Province was 
overwhelmingly Muslim and solidly with 
the dongress. 

While r League's formula 

that the Oongress is a Hindu organisation^ 
the Congress is prepared to negotiate 
without insisting on the League's recogni* 
tion '* of its claims to represent all 
India. Mr. Bose has made this clear in 
his letter to Mr. Jinnah in which he 
lucidly expounds the Cangress policy. He 
points out thati while the Congress cannot 
give 'Up the claim that it is a non- 
oommunal organisatioD, the Working 
Committee asks for no recognition (of this 
olaim) from the League Council”; all that 
it asks is that the League should come 
to an understanding with the Congress 

in order that we might achieve national 
solidarity and whole*h6artedly work for our 
reaiiiliiig our oomhion destiny ”* One 
would, think that this is a fair basis lor 
negotiation but Mr. Jinn«d!i's obsession 

that the prestige of the League is. at 
stake hie from 

heath the feet ahd mealed the futility 
of any negotiatione at,^ this stage* 


dsylon Rtfermt 

The Donoughmore Constitution whioh 
has been on trial for seven years in 
Ceylon has broken down. Obviously the 
London County Council system so nseful 
in Municipal Government cannot be applied 
to the working of a political constitution 
of the sisse of the Ceylon Legislature. 
Cabinet Government in any Constitution 
demands that all the Ministers together 
should be able to look to a clear majority 
in the House. Under the present 
Constitution each Minister is apparently 
responsible to a separate group of legislators 
and no Minister is responsible to the 
whole House. That has led to more 
confusion than most other features of a 
scheme which has no^ parallel in the 
Empire’s constitutions. 

It is, therefore, satisfactory to learn that 
Sir Andrew Caldecott, Ceylon's Governor, 
has sent a despatch to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, embodying material 
alterations in the Island’s Constitution. 

ladioatioBki are that the committee system of 
Government, a novel feature of the oonstitution 
introduced by the Donoughmore Commissioners, 
will lose its present oharaoter. 

Ministers may not in future he elected by the 
Executive Committee but the selection aaiid nomi-' 
nation of Ministers may be left to the Governor 
acting on the advice of a leader or Chief Minister 
whom he will first invite to head the Government. 

We learn that several members of the 
State Council and responsible leaders of 
the Ceylon National Congress and other 
I^boar l^ders will he in London about 
the time the Oovernor's Despatoh is 
examined by Mr. Malcolm McDonald, the 
Ooionlal Beore^y. Perhaps, Mr. MacDonald 
will have the benefit of consul^tion with 
them so ag to devise sueh changes In 
the. 'Gonstitation:,. 
to the people. 
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Dr. AnMkir on Fodorntion 

While the Congress Party are divided 
in their view as to how they should 
combat the coming Federation—either by 
accepting it and later trying to remove 
its imperfections or by totally rejecting 
the scheme itself—Dr. Ambedkar is firmly 
convinced that its inherent defects cannot 
be got rid of until the scheme itself is 
scrapped. Then he goes on to define 
the attitude of uncompromising opposition 
of his own Party—the Independent Labour 
Party—of which he is leader. 

The Independent Labour Party will never bo a 
party to bartering away the country’s freedom to 
grow to full nationhood for tlie sake of a mess of 
I>ottage, by however a big name it may be called. 
In the process of evolution, federation may be 
inevitable, but certainly it is not the federation 
which is envisaged in. the new constitution. 

The federal constitution is wrong in its conception 
and wrong in its basis. The introduction of the 
federal scheme in the Guvernmont of India Act 
deserves, in the opinion of the Independent Labour 
Party, to be resisted by every possible means. 
The federal part of tlio new oonstitution must 
be shunned as a deeully poison. Should the 
Congress decide by a majority to light the new 
oonstitution, it shall have the full support of the 
Independent Labour Party. 

In case, however, the majority in the Congress 
be swayed bj the reactionary element and Mr. 
Subash Chandra Bose decides to stick to his 
goos, the Independent Labour Party will join 
hands with his party. Our party will .co-operate 
with the party or the combination of parties 
undertaking to fight the federal part of the new 
oonstitution in every possible way. 

The iMIDil 

Mr. FazlUl Huq and his Cabinet have 
euryived thne onslaught of the Opposition. 
The no confidence motion against the 
Bengal Ministry failed by a narrow 
majority. But the result is one on which 
the Ministry may not oongratulate itself. 
For it is apparent that bat for the 
Bnrop^ns who voted en bloe for the 
pr^oht; Ministryt Mr. Faslal Huq and his 
Oablnat wonld have been turned oaL 
As a writer in the JSfniieaman points out : 

For aipiaistcyto be dependent on the European 

woelEfaiig of P^ihyfnoial eutonony Ih Bengal, 


MU 

8if lilrie’s CesveeetiiMi Idilrtts 

It was no mere aooademio address that 
Sir Mirza Ismail delivered at the Convoca¬ 
tion of the Madras University. Sir Mirsa 
took the opportunity to express himself 
unequivocally on some of the pressing 
problems of the day in India. Me 
pleaded for closer contact between the 
University and life around and suggested 
the establishment of University SettJemen^ts 
on the model of those found in the 
poorer districts of London. The object is 
to bring undergraduates into intimate 
touch with the people and incidentally 
give a sense of reality to the teaching of 
important branches of study such as 
economics, sociology, politics and statistics. 
While he stressed on the part that 
Universities should play in solving the 
problem of unemployment, he added that 
that does not nioau that the entire responsi¬ 
bility is theirs .... * 

In a country like ours, which is as one sided In 
its occupational pattern as in its educi^tional 
system, there is a great need for the Govern¬ 
ment to plan the development of trade and 
industry and to find fresh avenues of employment 
for the rising generation 

Dealing with suggestions, which he 
regarded as unwise, to restrict admission 
to the Universities and even high schools, 
Sir Mirza said: 

The country is by no means oversuppUed With 
educated persons and education in any stage has 
not reached satuiation point, if indeed such a 
point can ever be reached in a oommumiy. But 
there is t^ent need of a planned distrihutjion 
of numbers m successive stages between diBerent 
courses, some of which will Tehd to a degree in 
arts and eoienoe hud the mt directly to one 
IpeeiSo occupation or 


FOR El G N AFFAIRS 

By “CHBONICLER” 


llM Ifrttmfiit 

inoidetifes have been a 
perennial eource of danger, and the 
Sovlet-Japanese dgbtinfr on the Mancbukno 
and Korea frontiers threatened to develop 
Into a war of some magnitude. Hay 
more. A local affair, if allowed to grow 
nncbecked, ihigbt lead to a mighty war 
of nations. For Busso-Japanese feelings 
have not been altogether amiable, parti- 
oularly after the Anti-Oomen tern Pact, 
^be facts of the recent incident may be 
briefly told in the words of the Statesman : 

On July 11, a doiachment of 40 Soviet frontier 
guards oupupied the hill of Ohangkufeng and began 
to fortifv it; the Japanese declared that the hill 
was Manohukuo territory and dominated the 
important Korean port of Kashin. As one com- 
mehl^atpr said if the hill had much strategic 
importanoe it was difficult to see why its ownership 
^d not been settled before. In any case the 
Soviet diolnred that Cliangkufeng was their territory 
quoting the Treaty of Hunohun (1860) between 
Russia and China and the map signed by the pleni- 
poteni^ariea. Tokyo retorted that no one had seen 
this map, which was in the Soviet archives, a 
retort whose effeot was rather spoilt by statements 
of Rngltsh experts that the hill was well known to 
bethe Bussian territory. 

WhoeVef may be respousible for starting 
the incident it is clear, says the same 
writer, that the Japanese instituted the 
Brat attack on a lar|(e scale. They bad 
reinlpfoed their frontier garrison and witb- 
drawb a oohsiderable number of men even 
from the fighting line in Cbina to be ready 
at band for any emergency on tbe 
Frontier. This was not unobserved by 
the Soviet Command. 

By August 8, the fidviet frontier guard, a special 
foeef, had been relieved W fegulM m the 

Ited Army of tike Fat and an energetic 

attasupt was nMde to regaih Changkufeug and 
Bhalsaoping, ffom wbioh Ihe guards bad bens 
easily. ejeofeed by tbe ^apauase troops. 

Almost at onoe tbe Japs propoged a 
truce and tbe eetablishi^exit of a neutral 
eone . pending the appointment ol a 
boundary commission. But Japanese troops 
continued to fiow in uninterruptedly and 


there was every evidence of preparations 
for large scale operations. So tbe Soviet 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs regarded 
the plea for truce as mere playing for 
time and M. Litvinov was somewhat short 
with tbe Japanese Command and demanded 
“ complete withdrawal from Soviet territory 
before he could consent to negotiate”. 

A dead-look followed. But Japanese 
statesmen realised tbe strength behind tbe 
tone of the Soviet refusal. They have 
enough trouble in China to court for 
further trouble in tbe Frontier. They wisely 
acquiesced and tbuH averted a war 
the consequences of which no man 
can foresee. 

According to the terms of tbe armistice, 
the hghting on the Maiiohukuo frontier was to 
cease at noon on Thursday the 11th August, the 
troops remaining in the positions occupied by 
them on the midnight of Augi»t 10. A commission 
consisting of two represwttatives of the Soviet 
and two representatives of Japan and ManchukuQ 
will carry out the demarcation of the frontier. 

Lord Runeiman*! Miitlin 

Lord Hunciman has andertaken a very 
delicate and difficult task in attempting 
to mediate between the Sudeten Germans 
and the Czech Governmeat. He has gone 
to Prague at a time when the tension 
between Germany and Czeoboaloyi^ta Is 
greatest. His mission, namely, the 
promotion of a settlement of the Sudeten 
German qaestion and with that a 
rapprochement beiween Pfague and Betlin, 
is recognised as being at once deUcate 
and diffioult. It is, of course, not obligatory 
on the part either of the Germans or 
the Csecbs to accept his report. But Lord 
Bunciman goes out with the best eredentials, 
and the best wishes of ^ ail lovers 
peace go with him. His tact and 
judgment in this difficult task will go a 
great way in settling A qUhitioii of out* 
standing in preiNiht^s^ 

quesldon, too,; that is nut without i!» 
Imons for India where the prt^oss of 
:the ldihbl^tieB%' lib Vlese^':;achtci.'; 
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IffM Sptnifh VNir 

I; 

Two big battles have been progressing 
with some vehemedoe in Spain. On the 
Eatremadara front the insurgents are 
pressing forward after the capture of 
Gabeza del Buey, the centre of a huge 
area producing olive oil, cattle and 
cereals and containing rich mercury 
deposits, and are now battling on the 
borders of Ciudad Real, one of the eight 
Provinces of Spain in which they have 
not set foot. 

Sooth of the Ebro River the operations, 
after three weeks’ bitter warfare, resemble 
a continuous pitched battle with the 
insurgents exercising steady pressure 
against waves of Republican counter-attacks. 

The toughest engagement on this front 
is being waged in the hills south-east of 
Gandesa which, with sand-bagged streets 
and shell-pitted houses, has defied the 
Republicans’ most desperate attempts 
at capture. 


EnglMd tnd Egypt 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett, writing in a 
recent number of World Heviem, observes 
that if the British Empire is saved and 
survives the impending struggle, she will 
be saved only with the help of those 
very elements which have appeared most 
anxious to disrupt it in the peat **. 
Proceeding, he observes ; 

Its salvation will depend upon the 
extent to which it has passed on its ideas 
of personal freedom and democracy to its 
subject people or to those other peoples 
such as the Gbinese and the Egyptians 
which it has sought by war or diplomacy 
to bring into virtual subjection. Not so 
many years ago the British Government 
exiled the veteran leader of Egyptian 
nationalism, Zaglul Pasha although Hgypt 
was nominally an independent State. Now 
this acute nationalism is becoming rather 
a safeguard than a threat to the British 
Empire, for the Wafd Party is less likely 
than any other in Egypt to make an 
agreement with Italian Fascism.” 


Tht Titiilttrian Slat# 

'' A totalitarian state,” writes Dr. Gilbert' 
Murray in his latest publication, ‘Liberty 
and Givilisation \ " is a permanent dictator¬ 
ship, a state in which the war neurosis 
is permanently established. The Govern^ 
ment of such a state is afraid of all 
thought, of all knowledge, of all that 
distracts the mind from the main pre¬ 
occupation—-War. the whole range of 
knowledge must be censored, garbled and 
suppressed. ... . It is probably this 
permanent all-einbraoing denial of freedom 
more than the aooompanying; aotv of 
brotalityt wbieb constitutes the deepest and 
most enduring wroug indloted by these 
dictatorsbipa on human spirit.** 


How has this transformation been brought 
out? By the conoession of real power 
of self-Oovernment to Egyptians, 

6r. AtttI sn Nss-lstsrvcatlsfl 

Dr. Atul, who is leading the Congr^s 
Ambulance Dnit to Ghina, on bis retnrn 
from Europe, gave bis impressionB of the 
Spanish War to a Press interviewer in 
Bombay. He deolared : 

If thd Bmubtiosn Oovermnent ultimsmiy loo«eB 
the WAV ia opsin, the Non-Intervention Ccmunittee 
will be responsible tor it. If there bad been no 
Kon*Interventioa Committee, the Republiosns 
would have won the war long ago. 

He spoke highly of the morale of the 
Republkan Army and their determination 
to see this thing through. 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Jaly 80. Mr. B. Shukla and his colleagues 
ard ttwoni in as Ministers, in C.P. 

July 81. Soviet-Jap fighting in the Soviet- 
Manohukao border is reported. 

Aug. 1. Mr. J. H. Garrett, I.C.S., assumes 
charge as Sind’s Acting Governor. 

Aug. 2. Dr. Atal, leader ofv the Congress 
Ambulance Unit, arrives in Bombay. 

Aug. 8. France and Greater Germany enter 
into an IBconomio Agreement. 

Aug. 4. Prague apologises to Germany 
for Czech planes crossing the Frontier. 

Aug. 8. Japan makes proposals for truce 
with the Soviet. 

Aug. 6,. Bebela in Spain succeed in occupy¬ 
ing the right bank of the Blero River. 

Aug. 7. The Select Committee Report on 
the Motor Vehicle Bill is published. 

Aug. 8^ The Summer Session of the 
legislative Assembly meets in Simla. 

Aug. 8. Japanese bomb Canton. 

Aug. 10. Assembly discusses the adjourn¬ 
ment motion on the new defence charges. 



Aug. 12. Two Do-oonfidence motions against 
the Bengal Ministry are defeated. 

Aug. 18. Soviet-Japanese hostilities cease. 

Aug. 14. The Liner " Queen Mary ” esta¬ 
blishes a new Atlantic record. 

Aug. 15. Mr, C. M. G. Ogilvie moves the 
Criminal Law Bill in the Central Assembly. 

Aug. 16. Lord Lothian, arriving at Karachi, 
advises India to accept Federation. 

Aug. 17. The Bose-Jinnah correspondence 
is released. 

Aiig, 18. Lord Runoiman meets Herr 
Henlein, Leader of the Sudeten Party. 

Aug. 19. The Japanese capture Puchow, 
an important military base. 

Aug. 20. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit leaves 
for England by air. 

Aug. 21. Train tragedy near Ays^alur 
S. I. R. results in heavy casualties. 

Aug. 22. The Japanese military head¬ 
quarters are shifted to Nanking. 

Aug. 28. Hungary and the Little Entente 
sign a non-aggression pact. 

Aug. 24. Central Assembly passes the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 

Aug. 25. Gen. Smuts declares in S. A. 
AsBembly that S. Africa would stand 
by Great Britain in the event of a war. 

Aug. 20. Sind Congress Committee attempts 
an agreement with the Ministry. 

Aug. 27. Bombay Students' Conference 
ends in A fiasco. 

Aug. 28. Mr. G. T. Boag, Governor of 
Orissa, arrives at Cuttack for opening the 
Session of the Legislative Aesemhiy. 

Aug. 29. Dr. Satyapal resigns the president¬ 
ship of the Punjab Congress Committee. 

Aug. 80. Rai Bahadur H, B. Barua is 
elected President of the Assam Councih 
Aug. 81. Madras Government puhiishes the 
text of the Malabar Temnie Entrv' Hill. 



TffORK Wkue The Dayr. By Osbert 

Sitwell. Maemillan. Hsli. Od. 

This rich and warm, vital and mature 
work of Ml’. Sii\v(‘ll is a relief from much 
that is thrown at the public today. 
Written with unusual restraint in simple 
and precise prose, it is an intensely e.xcitinj^ 
and readable book full of interestinsj facts ; 
and places, more delinitely than ever 
before, Mr. Sitwell among those who have 
used the novel to re construct their vision 
of a society in transition—the society in 
which they themselves lived and observed. 

The background of the novel is the 
post-War middle class of England and the 
story begins in that watering place on the 
Yorkshire coast which the author has 
already celebrated. The main trend is held 
by a married couple Joanna and Jocelyn 
Morapesson. Their progress is, at intervals, 
.very closely and interestingly studied from 
Joanna Free-Martin’s girlhood, school days, 
and marriage entered simply to escape 
bondage to a tyrannous aunt, and right 
through all their transformations, adapta¬ 
tions, subterfuges, humiliations and 
triumphs till the present day. Besides 
these two principal actors, marvellous old 
ladies (like Miss Gertrude and Miss Vera 
Marmaduke) abound, parrot like in their 
splendour and their malice. They bark, 
78 


V shriek, and cackle at the degeneracy of 

the younger generation.that generation 

which Mr. Sitwell proceeds to show us— 
caught in the fantasies of the war and the 
subsequent fantasies of the post-war, wdth 
all their mad harlequinade of literacy and 
artistic London. 

One finds in different places, approxima¬ 
tions to tlin good humoured satire of 
Trollope, particularly where the interfering 
and ubiquitous Free-Mnrtins are concerned, 
to the lyrical evocations of Mrs. Woolf, and 
Marcel Proust, to the intellectual acidity of 
Mr. Huxley, to the angry, rather farcical 
caricature of Mr. W. Lewis, but the strongest 
impression left after reading through this 
work conceived in all artistic seriousness, 
is that the noveliest in Mr. Sitwell is at 
his best when not approximating. 

Hindu Sceiptures. Edited by Dr. Nicol 

Macnicol. Everyman’s Library, J. M. 

Dent & Sons, London. 

A collection of representative writings 
from the main Hindu scriptures. They 
include English translations of BO 
hymns from the Rig Vedas, 5 of the 
significant Upanishads and Dr. Barnett’s 
well known rendering of the Gita. 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore in his Foreword 
justly observes that a publication likely 
to provide an insight into the inspiration 
and development of one of the oldest of 
the living religions should be welcomed 
by all intelligent and impartial readers, 
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KaOTHAPUBA. By Raja Row. Allen and 

Bnwin. . Rei 540. G. A. Nafcesan & Go. 

IJhis 18 an old woman’s tale of the Civil 
Diabbodienoe movement in India led by 
OAndhiji, in its reactions on the history 
of little Kanthapura and its devoted and 
patriotic servant Moort^by. There is a 
great deal of vitaHty in the story and 
vivacity in the telling. But it leaves 
behind an acute sense of discomfort and 
dissatisfaction. There are many irritating 
imperfections afflicting the book, some of 
them resulting from the author's deOcient^ 
bonstruotive power and some from the 
author's clumsy handling of the English 
language. The oocasional leisureliness of 
the movement of the story is wearisome. 
But it is an excellent first novel which 
shows that the author does not lack a 
lively imagination or the capacity to 
give a oonvinoiog impression of real life. 
The present reviewer looks forward very 
keenly to the author's next novel. 


Blbmbnts OF Civics. By Prof. H. 8. 

Chatterji. H. Chatterji & Co., Calcutta. 

This is a useful manual for college 
students dealing with general political 
and civic oonoepta and insMtutiona and 
at the same Mme giving a fbirly full 
account of the Indian sidixdhistrat^^: 
0ehtral, Provincial and Lo^, Bnd giving 
M appendices aoobunts of the growth bf 
the Indian' Press, of the freedom 
mnytment in the country, the prinbip^ 
Qons^utional doonments and the J. P. 0. 
repibri* The second part of the hook 
deals wt^ the elements of Boonomlos 
anC■''^n^i^^ 

with we are faoed^ The s^le and 



Nigger LovbB. By Doris Garland Ander¬ 
son. Published by L. N. Fowler & Co. Ld., 
London. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is an illuminating story of a personal 
experiment told in vital and vigorous 
language. The authoress, an English lady 
with a considerable social standing, met 
Garland Anderson, the son of a negro 
slave who had risen from being a bell-boy 
on a train to a renowned playwright and 
felt attracted to him in a powerful way. 
Their association began at the Mayfair 
tea-talks, developed through publication of 
books and a lecturing tour as Lecturer 
and Secretary in America, and culminated 
in a most happy and perfect marriage. 
The authoress has immense faith in her 
husband and believes in bis message to 
Humanity—the greatest thing one can do 
for World Peace is to refuse to entertain 
any prejudice or hatred of any person, 
group or race. She holds that the colour 
problem all over the world is to be solved 
not by legislation but by a greater spiritual 
awakening on all sides. 


Sbimad Bhaoavatam. 2 Yols. Text in 
Sanskrit Devanagari. Y. Ramaswaml 
SastrOlu and Son, Madras. Bs. 8. 

Lovers of Sanskrit literature should 
really feel very grateful to this firm for 
the great service they have beep rendering 
by the publioatioh of many of the HtndB 
scriptures. Following their handsoma 
editions of their Bamayana and the 
Mahabhamta, they have bow brought out 
in two volumes the Sdipad Bhagavata. 
The . present 1'jn. 

: 'Sanriccit:;;'■ bas^;:;:,;; 
manimeripts and Ja replOte %Hb diflereiit 
' rea^l^: 

meet with Anaiaeiai succtOsi, 
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The Sikh Studies. By Sardal Singh 
^Caveeshar. Published by the National 
PublioatioDS, 1, Mission Road, Lahore. 
The author here presents a kaleidoscopic 
view of the Sikh religion and thought; 
their life and activities, their aspirations 
and achievements. Born amidst a clash 
of ideas and cultures and civilisations, this 
virile and eclectic religion has a message 
of universal love and peace and self- 
sacrificial service to the modern world. 
Guru Nanak was pre-eminently a prophet 
of peace and unity. He was succeeded 
by Gurus of outstanding ability who have 
exercised a profound influence on people, 
specially in Northern India. The story 
of Guru Nanak’s death, the conflicting 
claims of Hindus and Moslems to his body, 
the miraculous transformation of the body 
into flowers sweet and acceptable to all 
is symbolic of Sikhism. Love of God is 
living in God and service of mankind. 
The first section of the book deals with 
the religious precepts; the seoond, with 
social and political institutions ; the third 
section contains short stories and poems 
illustrative of Sikh ideas. 


SHRiTUiiii Talks* By the first DiBoiples 
of Sri Bamakrishna. Advaita AshramA, 
Mayavati, Almora. Be.M-12. 

An inspiring volume of dieoourses 
addressed to a seleot grbnp of disciples and 
admirers. Couched in simple and direct 
language " they touch upon and illuminate 
many aspects of practical religion The 
rare spiritual counsels oolleoted in this book 
are of those given by Sri Ramakrisina's 
first disciples, the Holy Mother, and the 
Swam is Brahmananda Premananda, Turya- 
nanda, Shivananda and Saradananda. 
The book will be greatly appreciated by 
spiritual aspirants. 


The Divine Life : Its practice and 
realisation. By Swami Yatiswarananda. 
Sri Ramkrishna Matt, Mylapore, Madras, 
The author has well sucoeeded in his 
laudable attempt " to give a clear concep¬ 
tion of the theory as well as the practice 
of spiritual life to seekers both in the 
East and the West The great need 
for ethical culture has been stressed by 
means of choice selections from the 
different Sanskrit scriptures. 


BO OKS 


' Pooka Rksidbnoy CoBsjgspoNDiBKCE. Vol. U, 
Nagpur Atrsir8 l78M82O.,Kdifc0d by V. M. Kde. 
1I.A., Qovoniinent Cesiteal Proas, Bombay. 

Tub PoLiTica or BouKDASiiBa, Vol. 1. By Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sorkar. Seooud Edition. N. M. Bay 
Obowdhury A Cq„ 79, Harriaon Road, Calottita. 

Ib EKonAirn. By 8. O. Dimii. ilaotxtiUioa A €b. 
.Ltd.,'Loiidoii,'/ 

Mwbs. Text Camor BAoi;. Bj Roy BavaratiB. 
CsoBaU and Company Ltd., London. 

HsuBu-yiiiKAn ClcaamB^^ .JL- ' 
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RECEIVED 


ViOTOaiA AKD THB COKQUBST Of AmBRIQA. By 
Honoria Munoa. O. P. University of Santo TomM 
Preii, P. O. Box 147, Manila, P. L (PbBip^ae 
Islands.) 

Thb Joyful Dblakvys. By Hush Walpole. 
M|K»ml»att A C London. 

TwiLiomc XK IKPU. % M. V. V. K. Bansaehari.. 

pampblat, 34 pagei) Ranga A Clo., Ciooaa^; 
SrBGEEiCBim ov Sawskbit Dba|iatxo Pojmii. By V. 
Sriramidn, H.A.,L.T., Narasaniopet. 

BoMos rviott i;sB Haieicra. By Saojile Cfaaudhtiri, 
X.A. Arthur H. 8 to< 9 kweB 3U<i«, L^^n. 

By K. ".-^A. 

NeelakandimAia^* Indiiki Omee, Kuala 

■: Lu»|h«, ■ S^-M.'8/^ ^^ ^ 

Co-owacAta Somn QioatacBY. By Kobart J. T. 
BeQ, MJL, DjtO; XA.x>. llaomiBan A Oo., Londcui. 


i N b I A N 


fiydmbad 

STATH BANK FOR HYDERABAD 
An attempt is being made by influential 
baBiness people in Hyderabad to establish 
a State Bank as early as possible, 
espeoially in yiew of the failure of certain 
banks recently on account of which 
Hyderabad too had suffered serious loss. 

the idea of starting a Hyderabad State 
Bank has been under consideration for a 
long time and the Government last year 
invited Mr. Fitzpatrick of the Imperial 
Bank. London, to inquire into the local 
conditions and make recommendations. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick submitted his report which 
is under the consideration of Government. 

A number of businessmen in Hyderabad, 
who fdel the need for a well-organised State 
Bank in the city, have prepared a 
memorandum which will be presented to 
the President of the Executive Oounoil. 

PUBLIC WORKS REORGANISATION 
H. E. H. the Nizam has in a fimian 
issued last month extended the term of 
ofidoe of the Hon. Baja Eajayen Shamraj 
Eajwant Bahadur as Member for Public 
Works in the Executive CouncU by tvro 
years. During his membership, the Raja 
Saheb has reorganised the Public. Works 
Department by decentralising the admi- 
Biitration. 

A aoheme for a further reorganisation 
of the Government is now pending before 
the Govemineht and the Baja's extension 
is an indication that Government are 
likely to proceed wiidi the eeheme. 

NEW RESIDENT FOB HYDEBABAD 
Mr. C. H. Gidney of the Indian Polttieal 
Bervioe at preeei^ on leave has Ini^ 
sifted for appointment, as Resident at 
BLy^rabeA^^ w DunoMi Maok^zie 

granted leave fi^m 


St Ates 


Mysore 

A GREAT RULER 

Unveiling the portrait of H. H. the 
Maharaja of Mysore at the Municipal 
• Choultry in Salem, Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 
ex-Dewan of Mysore, said; 

His Highness is well known and acknowledged 
as a most progressive and sucoesssful ruler. Many 
and great have been the improvements introduced 
into the State since His Highness ascended the 
Mysore Throne, 36 years ago. Chief among the 
visible improvements may be mentioned the 
beautification of the Cities of Mysore and Bangalore 
by measures of oity planning and fine buildings, 
broad streets, picturesque avenues, and attractive 
parks, all of which are brilliantly lit at night. 
Another great development is the rapid establish¬ 
ment of manufacturing industries which are so 
necessary for the economic prosperity of the State. 
In these two respects particularly, the present 
Dewon of Mysore has given His Highness great 
assistance by his driving power and personal 
supervision and control. It was in His Highness’s 
reign that the Cauvery river was dammed and a 
huge reservoir formed for purposes of irrigation 
and for establishing and increasing the electric 
lighting and power supplied to the great mining 
industry at tne Kolar Gold Fields as well as to a 
considerable number of towns and villages in many 
parts of the State. Foundation has been lidd for 
a grid system of electric power supply, which will 
eventually carry power over the entire State even 
to the remotest, village for industries, lighHng 
and pumping for irrigation. The new canal atohg 
the Im bank of the Cauvery known aa i^ Irwin 
Canal will, when extended to its bill capacity, 
serve a very large tract of the country with irriga¬ 
tion faoilitiM. It has already enable Government' 
to start the second largest sugar industry in 
India. The Krtohwajaaagara Beeervoir and Canal 
promise to give birth to many other siinilar agri* 
imltural end manufaeturing industries. 

Mysore University is doing invaluable work in 
h%hsr eduestion for the people, both of the Gftate 
and of South India. The development of rural 
areas ban not escaped the 
.His Highness’s Govenunent. 

Those, you will agree, genUotneh.^a^ greeit 
aohleveineata. In many lespeDta His J^ghness the 
Mahare|a hes been a xnodM nder. Be bolds lofty 
ideeh ^ pobtio duty ehd malntaUia a high eten- 
dard of dlecipliiie in hia entourage. Bis Hi^Bnsis 
:U o; fine iopoftiiEhan::'' .and mtal':'.inieffoounie: 

shows giM genlahty and eha Ih 
of |idvate viitufli, Mia llighi^-..ie #Uhout question 
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Baro4a 

WIEBLBSS IN BARODA 

The rapidly increasiog popularity of 
wireless broadoastiog in Baroda is evident 
from the fact that 419 lioenses for radio 
receiving seta were granted daring 1986*87 
as against 247 during the previous year. 
Of the new licenses 206 were for Baroda 
City and 218 for district towns. The fees 
realised totalled Es. 4,600 as against Es. 2,462 
daring the previous year. Broadoastiog 
will be still more popular when an up* 
tO'date broadcasting station is constructed 
for the State itself, for which a sum of 
Es. li lakhs has been sanctioned by 
His Highness’ Government. 

THE BANK OF BARODA 

The net profit of the Bank of Baroda 
Ltd. for the half year ended 80th June 
1988, subject to audit, Including the sum 
of Es. 68,606•9*2 brought forward amounts 
to Es. 8,00,668-4-10. The Directors have 
resolved to declare an ad interim dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum free 
of income tax on the paid up capital 
which will absorb Es. 1,60,000 and to 
carry forward the balance of Es. 1,60,668*4-10 
to the next account. 

Jfaalawar 

UNTODCHABILITY IN JHALAWAR 

The ruler of Jhalawar is among those 
rulors who are out to eradicate untouch* 
ability. On the last Janmashtami day, 
His Highness took untouchables with 
him for Darsban in the State temples 
and declared that those temples were 
open to all Hiadas. His Highness 
also expressed on another occasion , his 
detemioation not to visit or to 
hjBkii any religiohs futctions of hki 
perfomed in teioples from which a seotioh 
of tibe Hindu society was kept out. 


STATES Ml 

Travancore 

'rRAVANCOBB FINANCES 
Speaking at the ooncldsion of the 
general discussion of the budget, Sir 
C. P. Eamaswami Aiyer, the Dewani 
emphasised that the policy of the 

Government was not to hoard money fmr 
mere boarding but to invest their funds 
in good iuterest-bearing reserves and 

reproductive schemes. 

The experience of My core eleotrio tohemeB and 
the Fykara hydro-eleotrio scheme had shown it 
was wise policy to invest on such reproductive 
schemes of development. He was confident 
Travanoore's experience of the Pallivasal hydro* 
electric scheme would be even more satisfactory 
and from the first year of its operation, they 
hoped to make a fairly good revenue from it. 
The Government aimilarly expected a good 
revenue from the ceramio factory, while the 
State transport scheme had proved itself one 
from which a return as high as 15 per cent, 
could be expected. In matters which were natural 
monopolies such as timber, electric power;, etc., 
the policy of the Government was to run them 
as nationalised schemes. 

TEAVANCOEE BUDGET 
Provision of Es. 12,000 in the Travancore 
budget for the forthcoming Malabar year 
for starting prospecting work in respect 
of mica, graphite and limestone was 
agreed to by the Standing Finance 
Committee of the Travancore Legislature, 
whioh met on July 7. 

The Committee also approved of the 
provision of Es. 7,000 for a fish-curing 
yard at Varkala. 

PINE AET AND IVOEY WORKS 
To promote the interests of the ivory* 
carving industry in Travancore, an 
association called the Travancore ‘Fine 
Art and Ivory Works Association was 
iuaagarated recently at the Mohini Fine 
Arts House, Trivandum. l(r. T. Chidambara 
Ayyar presided over the function. 

14^, N. Vein Adbari was elected President 
of the Aesdoiatioo, Mr. M. H Kuttan, Secre¬ 
tary and Mr. N. Paromaswaran, Treasurer* 
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Coeblo 

THE COCHIN BUDGET 
Opetiing the Budf^eb Seesion of the 
Beformed Cochio Legislative Coanoil, Sir 
E. K. Shaamugliam, the , Dewan, explained 
the principal features of the budget.. 
The revenue for the year is estimated at 
Ee. 104*87 lakhs and the 'expenditure at 
Rs. 101‘47 lakhs, leaving a surplus of 
Rs. 8‘40 lakhs. For 1118 (1987-88), a 

revenue of Rs. 100*68 lakhs and an 

expenditure of Bs. 98'77 lakhs were antici¬ 
pated, but the revised estimates show a 
deficit of Es. 2‘71 lakhs. There was a 
shortage of Hs. B‘58 lakhs under Customs 
on account of the almost total disappear¬ 
ance of the import of foreign sngar into the 
port of Cochin. A super-tax on incomes 
is piroposed in the budget for 1988 89. 
Provision is made for increased expenditure 
on rural development, medical relief and 
education, while economies have been 
effected in various other departments. 
Eeferring to industrial development in the 
State, the Dewan said : " I am not a believer 
in the BtaleV sul^sidising any industry. 

, . . , , While Government would be 
prepared to help in the initial stages with 
advice, grant of facilities and grant of 
, credits at cheap rates, an industrial 

concern must depend mainly in all its 
stages on itself.*' 

Goudal 

WELLS FOB HABIJAN8 
His Highness the Maharaja of Qondal 
has decided that the gold against which 
he was weighed daring his Golden Jubilee 
Celehratkins, of the value of nearly 2 lakhs 
should he utilised for the a»nstruction of 
new welts. Definite sums have been 
allocatod to various districts and provision 
has been nuide v lor wells for Harijaos. 


Indore 

INDOEB : A CUSTOMS MARKET 

The Holkar Government has tightened 
the Customs regulations in respect of sugar. 
A locality in Indore town named Siyaganj 
is the biggest Customs free market in 
Central India. No duty of any kind is 
charged on goods imported to this market, 
so that the dealers develop All-India busi¬ 
ness by exporting goods on a wholesale 
basis to other parts of India, making Indore 
as the main distributing centre of Central 
India. About 70,000 maunds of sugar 
are exported from Indore to other parts 
of the country. 

Lately, organised hands of smugglers 
have grown up who smuggle sugar from 
this market to non-free areas of Indore 
town. Special police are appointed to 
prevent this smuggling but without success. 

A new arrangement has now been made 
by which only licensed dealers will bo 
allowed to import sugar into Siyaganj 
Customs free. This sugar will he deposited 
in a licensed warehouse and from there it' 
will be sold either to those who show a 
duty-paid pass for the quantity demanded, 
or it will be re-exported to other parts 
of the country. 

Koihapar 

PANCHAYATSIN KOLHAPOB 

As a result of the representation made 
on behalf of the llakha Panebayats, the 
Prime Minister is understood to have stated 
that in the course of the next four or five 
years, the Panchayat will be freed from 
its payments to the Kolhapur Darhar. 
The Prime Minister bae also agreed to 
cancel the imyment by the Panchayat of 
Rs. 1,60,000 being the amount of thd 
saleriee of the sanadi sepoys serving In 
viJlage schools. 




INDIANS OVERSEAS 


South Africa 

INDIAN FRANCHISE 
A Round Table Conference in South 
Africa on the question of franchise for 
Indians is one of the important proposals 
which the new Agent-General^ Mr. Rama 
Rau, is taking up. Support to the proposal 
has also come from Senator B. H, Brooks 
who nt a public meeting declared; “ Time 
was now ripe, with Bantu representation 
in Parliament, to begin discussion with 
the Government for the Indian franchise.” 

In this connection a statement has also 
been made by the President of the Natal 
Indian Congress repudiating the rumour 
that the Natal Indian Congress was in 
favour of e non-European front. The 
object was not a united front of non- 
Europeans against Europeans, but a united 
front of all sections of South African nation 
including Europeans based on goodwill. 
The supporters of the movement have, 
however, stated that at present the trend 
of the Union Government legislation dis¬ 
criminating between Europeans and non- 
Europeans contained the danger of non- 
European sections combining to protect 
their oommon interests. 

INDIAN LABOUR IN SUGAR ESTATES 
A strong oritioism of housing conditions 
of Indians on certain sugar estates in 
South Africa is contained in the report 
of the Sub-Committee of the National 
Executive of the South African Trade and 
Labour Congress, which is a purely 
European body. The Report says 
ibat it luMi hseii prcvfNi that bouaiog MsiditioBia on 
eartam siigar aatatoa ara dapkiaabia. The robma 
i^fcOceupiad ateifaeeldftidyoverqwdedwia^ no wludowa. 

wgs bolaa la rooli aad walla. Moat of the 
.l^rtmetaiea are made ofoofmgale hoii aheefta, whi«|i 
ate moetty eoinoded. Baaltafy eoaditioaa are 
apM^ng. Xa tma aetate# no watar tobaa are laid 
aad peoj^ bad to obtain tbeb water-aaiu^ ftom 
welli lor eoakiag,. etoaeiaA eio. Tfie whole 
poaitioii ie too glti^ aad deoKtable to be deae^^ 
k^rtltbig. —r— 


Referring to the conditions of work, the 
Report says, 

juveniles commence work from the ogee of 12, 
starting with five shillings a month. Attendance at 
schools, which are housed in shacks, is irregular, 
because no compulsion it used. On the estate, out 
of 300 children of school-going age only 100 attended 
the school intermittently. The average wage of 
an adult is two pounds a month. 

The Sub-CommitfccG which considered the 
Reifort, says: 

Acting on the Report, your gub-Cbmmittee 
deplores the fact that s loh tragic conditions should 
exist in one of the Union’s largest industry 
and recommends that the Qovernment should be 
requested to appoint a Commission to enquire into 
the general health conditions prevailing on sugar 
estates. Secondly, the Wages Board should be 
asked to investigate the wages and working condi¬ 
tions of employees in sugar estates with a view to 
wage detemiioaiion being made. Thirdly» child 
labour should be abolished and, lastly, sugar-cane 
employees should bo allowed to organise themtelves 
into trade unions. 

Fiji 

INDIANS IN FIJI 

The Rev. C. F. Andrews, in an interview 
at Bangalore, dwelt upon the Indian over¬ 
seas problems. Speaking of the condition 
of Indian labourers in Fiji, Rev. Andrews 
said that 

the main problem is the land-lease S 5 inBtem now 
in vogue. When the Fijians became, as it were, 
the wards of Queen Victoria, they were made 
perpetual owners of the soil, not as individuals 
out under a collective tribal system. But wb«a 
Indians were indentured to the European-owned 
sugar estates, one of the conditions of indenture 
was that at the conclusion of their twm of servioe 
they would have rights in Fiji no whit inferior 
to those of any other raoe. 

That was definitely a condition of their going 
out. When, therefore, Indians who were draBied 
to Fiji began to be free of their indentures, 
they ohfabied land on short leases ^m the 
Fijians, paying rent to tribal ohiefs. Indenture 
was also aoolisbed in 1920 and alrea^ a great 
number of leasee are naeriug expiry. Tbe eoiise- 
quenoe is that the Xodisa rarmer who had 
originally taken scrub land and has since developed 
it into prosperous sugar-cane land, is rightly ankuig 
why he should now lose the value of work done 
id the best twenty years of bis life. 

The elution, I think. Use in renewing the 
l ei e w t to those who have proved themaelvsi to be 
good end reMahle ihrmefe. It to eertainly inequit¬ 
able that they .should be dispeseenMd in fievonr 
of futons, toko have never done a hai}d*s tusii to 
improve the lead asid have been oonteiit m^^e^ 
their rents in good siiion or bod* 
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Barnauft 


INDIANS IN BURMA 


East and Central Africa 

RHODESIA AND NTASALAND 


Befagiies from Burma are coming down 
to MndreiS in batches of hundred. Moat 
of them are in a state of deatitntion. 
Many of them, we are told« saw their 
kith and kin butchered in cold blood 
by the rowdy elements in'' Rangoon and 
eaoaped with what little of their belongings 
they coaid save from pillage and arson. 
Host of the victims are Indian Muslims. 
In the interior . of Burma, Indians 
seem to have fared no better. Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, the President of the 
OongresB, voiced the feeling of millions 
in this country when he said: 

We oherish feeling* of friendsbip, oordisUty end 
esteem for Burma and her culture and olvilisa- 
tton, with which we have so much in common. 
We also feel that Burma must have her freedom 
just tm India must. But we expect our Barman 
mends to do justice to the Indian minority. 

In this connection, the Madras Logisia- 
tive Assembly has unanimously passed a 
resolatton, sponsored by Mr. Abdul Hamid 
Khan, recommending to the Government 
to represent to the Burma Government 
to take adequate steps to restore peace 
and tranquillity and safeguard the lives of 
in Burxna. 

-''liiyiaya 

INDIANS IN MALAYA 
is learnt that for the second year 
candidates have been selected by the 
the two scholar- 
•Sipi . tenable in India at the Annamaiai 
Udtireirsity for Indiaas in Malaya. The 
sohblarsbips wort ^ohsored by the Bight 
) Soiv S. during his 

vi^t to Malaya to inqiiire into labour 
c^dltions there. Two daodidateB will be 
'. ■■ ■ bent: ■. -liete: 'i3io 

selooted by the Malayan Ooverontent* 


The South African Indian Congress,” 
says Mr. C. P. Andrews in a statement 
issued to the Press, “ has very rightly 
called the attention of the Indian public 
to the Royal Commission which is now 
engaged in an investigation of all pro¬ 
blems connected with Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Among the 
questions which will be decided, two will 
vitally affect Indian interests. These are: 
(1) whether these three colonial areas 
shall be united together in future and 
form one dominion similar to that of 
South Africa ; and (2) whether the Indians 
will be entirely excluded from them as 
immigrants. 

At the present time there is already in 

existence a very severe restriction on Indian immigra¬ 
tion. Only a very few are allowed to enter. The total 
number of Indians in these large areas of Africa 
hardly comes to over 3,600 persons in all. But 
while this restriction has been accepted in the 
past and Indians in larger numbers have never 
wished hitherto to enter these areas, we cannot 
be certain about the future. We must not 
on any account let our case go by default in the 
same way that it has already been abandoned in 
the colder region of South Africa. The Europeans 
in these colonies are very few in nuElabm as 
oontrasted with the African population, and for 
Africa's sake as well as for India's sake we must 
protest against this vast portion of tropical and 
semi-tropical Africa being put under the sole 
dominion of the Europeans. For if it onoe bsoomes 
a dominion, a small number of Eurs^tesns 
will then have the power given to thasn of 
prohibiting immigratmn and also of taking Away 
all fruiohiie rights from'ai^ who am imt 
^P^e the Boyal Oofninlsalea is ma^^ its 
miquiiiss, it is vitally importank that the ImBsn 
ease for an open door sbpuUl be put befraa 
ft, this should be done by thh Qovernment of 
India and elio by the nppt ffominent pnhgo 
bodies, smpeotslly thnss ^ 

from whidk InmiMis nmy 1^ 

' .im- smpt: am tekmt 'la::'.w. eenleai^ is. 



PHILOSOPHY OP INDUSTRIALISATION 
The Modem Review for Aagost contains 
a striking article from the pen of Dr. 
Megnath Saha. The main contention of 
his article is that, if a human community 
fails to take advantage of the newest 
technique for industrial production, it has 
no chance of maintaining its independence 


age eprings from tlie oonv!otioa, that by^ the 
applioation of acteace we can attaia a mttoh batter • 
standard of living and in general to a tanoH 
better world. The idea of progreee which the 
driving force in the modem age was abseat even a 
century ago, when reiigioiM pedantry in eyery 
country was painting a dismal future, a oollapiev 
of the world or some catastrophe which would engutf 
human society. To have a comprehensive Idea of 
the New Age, we should look at the kind of Ufa ' 
pursued in a country like IT. S. A., Bofflanil or 
Qermany and the present eystem of mdoitrial 
production in these countries. 


or individuality in the struggle with com¬ 
munities armed with superior technique. 
If we analyse the wide-spread public 
sentiment for better living, what do we And ? 

Everybody of course wants his food supply to be 
insured, but this is the least part of his demands. 
He wants to be better clothed and better housed; 
wants to get a better education for himself and 
his family more rest from work, freedom from 
drudgery and greater enjoyment of life. Analysing 
this sentimept, we And that if theee needs are to . 
be satisfied, the quantity of industrial products 
has to be increased ten to twenty times its pimnt 
levels all theee wo^ have to be organised, and 
a lar^ pcopc^on of the vttiege popmation is to 
be divertea^ teek of food-raising to 

iiidoitrial work; In fact, the only way to iipprOve 
the vOlages Is by drafting more- vitlic^ into 
cities, aad by crea^ng a larger number of cities 
based on induitrial work. 

The ahcye ^iVes the argument fb« large 
Ikiible lii4uktiMI«aticD in a nutelieil. But, 
aslu the is exactly meant: hy 

toga scale industrialisation and how to 
iMihieve itf 

Yhe tecbidqiie need by the most advanoed oountries 
world at pr ee eh t time is so oomplea 
it Is very wrong to ebsii^ It is the continuation 
of 41 m fiVimll«ve Iron Age enltaiie. It ooi^tutes 
entir!^^ 4isliiigiMMd not 

^ ^ a new eystem ^ Industrial pvoduetidti, 
but aim by a jduloyply of^hunm ttfie. 
This MW age hes Jmen mdlsd the nen- 

techniqne age in eonUMdletliiotion to the 
tatbniqne ai# whiMt luu ,psmed end &e Aeuge 

..the lednstelet 

„ M the. le^;oef&& m ^ 'leoou^:'. But- 
i^ii obTii m or 

..'gfllesioejij becemss. aotivi^' lit tftt 'gfSieiit 


Dr. Megnath Saha personally beUeves 
that neither measures of rural npUft, 
nor introduction and enoouragem^nt of 
cottage industries, nor abolition of zamlhv 
dars or money lenders will malre any 
substantial improvement in the lot of the 
rural population of India. 

Everybody knows that India is an agricultural 
country. AccordiiM to the Census Report of |9S1, 
66 per cent, of the Indian population ie engaged in 
agriculture, t .6., are peasants, i.s., they have to spend 
their life in raising food. Of ^ romping 64 
per cent., only 11 per cent, are oity dwelisrs, 
engeged in industnee and other professions. The 
remuniog 23 per oent. are either village artt8aii!i, 
mevcbants, landlords, or belong to other prolesdoiis 
mauily dependent on a rural economy. 

Every one will admit that the dtstvlbution of ^ 
population according to profecsioiis revehle a tery 
unhealthy state of 

111 conolusiou, the leamsd write? obeervss 
that the taii^ before lodjn is to organise 
he? industrfa! life aooordiitg to the neo- 
teehuioal method of produfotfoQ. 

UnUbe eertein other eonntriai, Tiulia til^ a 
whole (not in parts) is one of the three eattiitries 
beifig BMsIs and the V. % A.) 
sE ^ rsaoiimes In power* 
land which esn enable her to pass to%s aeo* 
todhttieal aiethod of fadastriad^^^l^^ 

^ faer jibblcwto of 

poverty and uoemployiiiiut and ean bma be 
a to w re d of n bright fnttoUp, But all bmaaii aottons 
epring fiom oonwlotlon, and AT we continooto loplr 
' bach With wistfbl eyes to Ihe eUppoeed chanmi; ef 

s.“sia!V& 

fblfiliMnit Of our nnlMsl desire. 
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FBDBBATION 

Pffft. M. Batbnaswamy, writing in tbe 
lUifiew for August, says that there 
Ia no norm or ijpe or standard of 
federation. Federations in the past as in 
the present have differed from one another 
in many respects. Freeman, tbe historian 
of ancient federalism, rhoognises only two 
dietinct features in all federations: 
*‘ JBacb of the members of the onion must 
be ifidependent in those matters which 
poncern each tnember only, and all must 
be subject to a common power in those 
matters which concern them all and as 
a whole." That is to say 


a larger port than la the federal mitems of 
Canada, or Atistralia, or even the 0. S. A. Tho 
Seoate, or Upper Chamber, of fedevatiofia is oompoiod 
in •different ways : in some, like the U, S. A., the 
representation of the Conatituent States i« equal; 
in others, like Canada, it is aoeordltig to population. 

In anme federations, like the U-. 6. A, Brasil, 
Argentina, tbe executive power is granted to a 
single person; in Switserland it is collegial; in Canada 
and Australia it is ministerial and responsible to 
the legislature. 

The allocation of subjects of administration 
between the federal State and the constituent or 
proyiocial governments exhibits a bewildering 
variety—apart from the distinction between the 
irreducible minimum of federal subjects which is 
common to all. 

Thus there are as many federations as 
there are federations. 


a federation is a permanent political union, the 
constituent members of which retain all the powers 
of government except those that they surrender to 
a common eantral authority for the achievement of 
oertain oommon purposes. A federation is thus 
differentiated from an empire, a confederation, and 
ankttialM* 

Armed with this touchstone if we examine 
the {oderations known to history, what do 
we And ^ 

OiiHy the 0. 6. A* and the Swiss Confederation 
iso oilled, but retily a federation) have had a long 
and respectable history. The Aohiean League lasted 
abnut 160 years from 880 a.o. as an independent 
State* The Holy Bomeii Empire ee a federation did 
not last beyond the Middle Ages. While the Swise 
oantonal eonfedCration hia had a hoary hietory from 
1191 as a federation its history is hardly a 
hundred yearn old, The United Provineee of the 
Mstherlande lasted only about 100 yeaia, from 1679 
to 1796, The 0. 8. A. ie hapiplly still with ua. The 
newer federatioae within the Brttfadi Empire and ta 
^ttth Amsrioa art, tbe oldest Of |h«m (Canada), 
lees tium a eenttiry otd^ ' 

Hor is their cKmeMiftlettitl enperienoe 
tnoob more helpfnl towerds the fam 
o! A type or norm of fedeifttiom The 
otierAdter end reletlonships of the IneiKn- 


THB ANGLO-FBENCH ENTENTE 


“ To all those who care to speculate on 
tbe future of Anglo-French entente, tbe 
fact must be hammered home that 
France and Britain cannot drift apart 
under any circumstances. Their secnrity 
is one and indivisible," says Mr. Saohi 
Sil in the July number of the Hindusthan 
Review* Tbe writer adds : 

What I want to imprsas on sverybndy inekiding 
the Fascist dictators ie that to count upon Anglo> 
French breach it to miee the truth about An0n* 
French relations. 

Some great figurea in British publie file lisned 
a etatement recently In wldeh they dsmSind^ 
{nier alia : ** The British Oovernmeni should five 

the French Gbvenmient an aaSuraii^ of iiieir 
support If the Frentii are catted to jp> to tie 
aid of GSeohoalOvaida against any act of 
unprovoked a gg ree el on," 

Mr, Sil supports thb Tiow And qoiiting 
from ihe Living Ago " Avm that Anglo- 
French hroAoh is impossible. 


Idoiis of government have VArled from 
lederAttoB to fedmmtleti. And ^ese sane 

'^ve%tila'^^. 

' ' To bsswelsid AtiEiiNd'''’ 

. IMms: 


jaritoln's seeuitny la so bouhd up vritii 

that of France thatsbs must sttpp^ bsv old el^r In 
any emevgenoy, oven tf tbe leSSev abould go to war 
m aid OBeehoaltfvakm of Buifla. 

It is lio use stsigiud 'bMtdric lelbs to oanmnt 

SS#S!? 





f8dit faSHOfilCAliS 


PIMANCINO HIOHBn BDUGaTION 

In tb« oonrse of an interaating article 
on higber education in India in the 
annual issue of Triveni, Prof. K. A. 
Kilakanta flastri asks whry there is so 
much disappointment in the country with 
higher education and its results and how 
much of it is due merely to sentiment or 
misunderstanding ? 

There are defeots ia the present position of 
higher education, and some of them are serious, 
A tacit rule of politeness, or whatever it is» 
seems to forbid their being mentioned aloud or 
discussed seriously. Many students are admitted to 
University courses who are or have been obvious¬ 
ly unable to profit by them. This ia due partly 
to the needs of colleges depending on fee income 
and partly to the competition among the inweasing 
number of Universities lowering the standards of 
admission and examinations of all grades. The 
newer Universities are mere replicas of the older 
ones and have' so far done little to vary or 
enrich the methods and opportunities of higher 
study open to their alumni. Sometimes even 
objects statutorily declared have been laid aside; 
for instance, the Andhra University Act axpresssly 
provided for the promotion of the study of Telugn 
and Its use as medium of instruction and exami¬ 
nation, and 'this provision has remained a dead 
letter for a dozen years now. 

Proceeding, the writer says that it is a 
wrong surmise that higher eduoatton is 
the cause of unemployment as if it is 
only the educated that are unemployed 
in India. There wiH be avenues of useful 
employment for their talents only if We orga* 
nise the ekiatihg resources better. It is ho 
good blaming higher education for sins 
not its own* 

On the Anaocing of higher edui^tion, the 
Profeesor says : 

Thus was wh«a all aduoatlda ia the oount^ 

4S> soeh donatieiii. AM ^ MdiMit lii sskUtM 
Mhute dfaenty 

ewdsra odnesitiaa^ we osn cite iseeMt 
ti wotsiile muaHlesnee, But if hWor 
edsiBStioo sod eahm is ea msentiil Mrik tf 


ctvUtMd esifteoee and the ooitditioa of .^ rngg ess 
in the arts sod smenitieB of it shobla be 
the duty of the State to eotntinue to ■ 
as it has been doing so far. It is indeed a 
sui^irising paradox that the* place of lij|id>er 
eduoatioB in national life thomd be (wlteS^^ fe > 
question at a time when the country is striving 
to build up an iDdepettdcnt and self-Coataluea 
national life. Higher education might have been 
a luxury during the time when we were oontsat 
to let everything be done for us, doing ahthing 
ourselvea but being the paaeive recipients ^ the 
benefits of modem oivUlsatioo. There is lava 
where eiill the people exist for their rulera and 
there are no institutions or problems dl higher 
education. India and lava had a ooxnihdn iMpry 
till about the fifteenth century a.d. ; and to-day 
India differs from Java in her pfeserVatlon of 
ancient culture and in her readiness to eon .her 
new worlds of thought and aetion. This is in no 
small measure due to the higher cultural oontaots 
that India has been able, in the midst of miiny 
difficulties and disGouragements, to maintain Ofm 
develop in the hundred odd years of British rhlol 
Should India, in her march towards the goal of 
political indepeodenoe, let down her idwds of 
higher education below what they have been so 
far ? For, let there be no mistake about it* any 
sudden withdrawal of the State from the sphere 
of higher education would spell instantaneous 
ruin to the University system of the bounty. 
And when it disappears! it may not be the only 
victim of the change. 
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(PtiB INDIAN ilBtiBW [SBjTEMMB IM* 


iHjBi IT SB WAS WITH JAPAN ? 

Burctpoafi' political situation pro* 
tiniki intocvention in Far^Sasterii 

iiffsilfi by the European Powers an4 will 
oertdnty cause an effective unclermlning 
of European rights in China. The U. S. A.r 
according to a writer in the PoUHedl 
ISeience Qmrterly, heing the only country 
ih a position to put effective pressore on 
iapan* is faced with a momentous deoi- 
ficb policy should be oriented 

tcwiM^s an eventual war with Japan or 
towards a gradual retreat from the basic 
tenets of her past policy. The U. S. A. 
has accepted the position of spearhead in 
the retfistanoe to Japan’s aggressive policy 
In Manohnria and North China. In 1982, 
Beoretary Stimson declared that the 
U. S.w«A. could not recognise the legality 
of sitnation violating the Briand- 
Eellogg Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty 
of 1^1. But the international system 
enviiaged by the treaties is now defunct; 

^ U. 8. A, cannot set itself up as 
ihc enforcing agcuoy for multi-lateral 
treaties which <mii tain no penal clauses. 
%he jprimsiry right which the U. 8. A. 
hae eiweye contended in China is euual 
Chlneta markets; and the 
matdyi stake is an economic one; while 
fihe oonoomitant elements of prestige are 


the question whether the fruits of prestige 
are worth fighting for. For the U. S. A. 
the answer is in the negative in rather 
strictly economic terms. For Great Britain 
the problem is more complex—her economic 
stake being much larger and the loss 
of prestige in any point having an un- 
nettling political effect in all her Asiatic 
Provinces. Now no Western nation but 
the United States can fight in the Far 
Bast. The various forms of anti-Japanism 
in the U. S. A. are not strong enough 
to produce a pronounced drift towards 
war, though diplomatic pressure might be 
exercised and Chinese efforts might he 
assisted as against Japan. 

QANDHIJI ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

** University training becomes self- 
supporting when it is utilised by the 
State. It is criminal to pay for a train¬ 
ing which benefits neither the nation nor 
the individual. In my opinion, there is 
no such thing as individual benefit which 
cannot be proved to be also national 
benefit,’* writes Mahatma Gandhi in tbs 
ffafifath clarifying bis view on the sul^t 
in response to numerous criticism*. 
He adds : 


of uncertain valuatkmi No oonoeivable 
damage which Japan could do to the 
fm«Eaetern commerce of th* U; S. A. 
^ the calculable future could equal the 
eo^omic cost of a war with Japan. The 

B,■ - 

ahare. in the expjoitayen of a tlow^ 


I httvs not piotuMd a pdvsrty^Btriokon lodki 
containing ignorant miUiona. X baya piotnrsd to 
myaalf an ln«lla oontinnally pragreaaing along the 
Unaa boat auitad to her ganhia. X do unit 
bowavar, piotura it aa a Ufird daaa or avan a, 
Snl elaaa copy of the dying oiviliaatioti of tha 
WmU 

If my draam ia fidSUod* a«A ovary ona of 
tba TOOiOCQ yUhwaa ttoeomaa a wag-Mag' lapubUo 
inwbi^' 'ihaw ava ^'iUitaeaiaai' 
la. tdh . iWani:’vof' hi':'Wyia ' 

yaanifiy oaounlid 'and -^haa ' 

ooarating tlw: body, and iO adbJbh.a^^ 

Inmr- and'ahaam'- liMliaa ‘.:aaid- 

mMUon, . midk: ' sad . 

iMmaaiag naada,'- '-aMlh' .it"' matt'- aOpply aalaw H 
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f0PI08 ffiOM PB&IODIOALS 


X onfek* ixnogiiw ^ Stvto fii»noing 

all tba aduoation aad much more that I could 
addi w And If the Slate has tuoh iequireiueat8» 
•uiely it . will have ooRcapondiiig iiabiliiiec, 

What, however, acoordlog to my view, the 
State will Dot have, jg an army of B.A*s and 
lifiA'a with their braios gapped with too much 
cramming and mindg almoat paralyged the 
impogdble attempt to gpeak and ‘ write Engligh 
Uke Englishmen. The majority of these have no 
work, no employment, and when they have the 
latter, it Is usually clerkships at which most of 
the Imowledge gained during their twelve years 
of high school and college life is of no use whatso¬ 
ever to them. 

ProoeediDg, Mr. Gandhi says that since 
most of his critics are agreed that the 
existing higher education is not connected 
with realities, it cannot be of benefit to 
the State. When it is directly based on 
realities and is wholly given through the 
mother tongue, 1 shall, perhaps, have 
nothing to say against it. 

To be based on realities is to be based on 
Kational, that is, State, requirements, and the 
State will pay for it. Even when that happy 
time comes, we shall find that many ingtltutiona 
will be oonduoted by voluntary contributions. 
They may or may not benefit the State. Much 
of what passes for education to-day in India 
belongs to thpt category and would, therefore, 
not be paid for from the general revenue if 
I had my way. 

But the argument of his critics on 

the two main points, the medium and 
the reg.lities, cannot lull him to rest. 

3!he existing system has been criticised 

jithd tolersM all these many years. 

Hos?« ^at the opportunity for reform hae 
come, OoBgressmen, he says, ought to 
become impatient. 

If the medium is changed * at once, and not 
MdOilly, in an incredibly sliort time wc shall 
find teid>*bookB and teachers coming into beiag to 

And, if we mean buMnew, in a yew's Mine we 
dhsM And we imed amm hm been ♦ pwty 
to the tmgio waste of the natWe time end 
eoa^ im tn^ the ementt i j s of cultme 

« losi^ medimn. The oondltuMi of 
•apjams ie unds w edly Mua fMovkuiiat kiignagse 
«ie inhNMiieed «l onee In CkhrMmsnt olBoe* and 
eSoKin, if the ggQvineiaa . Ooa a gh^^ have power 
ee^tafiame over tire Coorts; It we believe in the 
a ee i a rila r of the refonn, we can e^ueve it ig 

as -time.. ■. ' 


INfBBHATlONAIJ UNDBESTANBING 
Principal P. Beshadri, in an article to 
the Indian Jmrml of Edmatim^^ that 
it is necessary in the best interests of mativ 
kind to instil the sense of internatiohat 
understanding in the young people all 
over the world. 

One of the greet tenets of my own teligioa Is 
that Qod is one, though He may be oslled by 
many different names. Our scriptures have pro¬ 
claimed repeatedly that just as many roads lead 
to a great city, many faiths lead to the ss|iie 
Qod. As the same suu is refieoted in many 
waters, the same God can be diiooverod in 
many religions. Like the string numing through 
the many pearls of a necklace, the same Qod is 
in all the religions of the world. This is a ISsiOn 
which must never be forgotten in the class-room, 

Travelling in America, 1 happened to be in g 
Parlour Car, talking to a Negro attendant on a 
Sunday morning. He had just said his prayed, 
and was reading the Bible with a devotion whi^ 
marly of his betters could emulate. 1 was appa¬ 
rently so nice to him, that he asked me if I, Was 
a Christian. 1 told him that 1 was not a Christian, 
but a Hindu, but the boy said with a happy 
smile, “but you look like a Christian'*. I sbemid 
be similarly able to say when I look at a good 
“Christian, you look like a Hindu", for so long as 
the qualities prized by mankind are there, it matters 
very little what religion they profess. 

A oommou mistake which people often 
make is to imagine that there is some 
kind of necessary donfliot between nationa¬ 
lism and internationaiism. 

BIghily understood, however, it is not so, as 
true patriotism Is only a st^ in the dlredtion of 
univMial brotherhood. As Eudyard Kipliag bim 
said, God gave all men all earth to kve ^^ugh 
^*he ordnined for each one spot Miogld 
beloved over all ". It may be that you and | 
are very fond of the pUuM and (he sight* of the 
places to wbioh we beleng, but that Hoi 

necessarily mean that we should be iWcaj^le of 
appreoiat^g beauty in other parts of the 
Xf I em pr^ of the T*| Mahal et Agre, I ean 
glfo be fond of the Parthenon at Athene. If X 
admire the Himhleyae of my own kuid, I nied 
not be leddag in afqireoiation of the graodw m 
the EewAdee oh the Ahierioan oontioeiitr Xf X 
eppreeiete the grace and charm of the women of 
aiy own ootihtry, X een aieo be an edmifer of beauty 
eveh ebewhere to the world. * ^ 

III Ane, be muuts out tiiAt 

'^ihritoe^eh.::*^we'-Mie;/.ef 

.~ ee inetl m ey:'«et:. ' ^bcit ■ 
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«sa AiiaaiOAN constitution Hindu women and divobce 


Dr; Sodbindra Bose oontribates an article 
on Uie ** Anierioaa Constitution" to the 
Aoipiat aumber of tbe Prahuddha Bkarata* 
*^The marrel of the American Constita- 
tlon«’' be gas's, 'Mb that it can change so 
little, yet so much.” A limited republican 
form of Government, founded 150 years ago, 
has been transformed in BuooesBive peaceful 
stages into a great representative democracy. 

in ooiuiidstation of the relative rigidity of the 
AmerioSa Constitution, its survival for a oentury and 
a hatf of national ox^nsion and industrial revolu¬ 
tion is phenomenal. Not only has it served the 
poUtioal needs of a rapidly olianging nation, with 
less than a score of amendments, but It hae also been 
copied closely in most of the South American 
countries. Certainly the authors of this immortal 
document deserve to bo honoured for their good 
ludgmeot and their foresight. They had the wisdom 
of broad barkon and of profound statesmanship. 

Exphsibiog bow tbe same constitution 
bas^^rsiated for a oentury and half with 
slight obanges according to the needs of 


Tbe August number of the Bombay Law 
Journal has a timely article on '' Hindu 
women and divorce ” by Mr. N. N. Pandya. 
It is a oritioism of Dr. Deshmukb'a Bill 
which provides that notwithstanding any 
custom or law to tbe contrary, a married 
Hindu woman shall be entitled to claim 
a divorce from her husband under any 
one of four sets of circumstance, viz,, 
(1) if tbe husband acquires impotency 
any time after the marriage, which is 
incurable, or (2) if her husband changes 
his religion, or (0) if her husband marries 
a woman whilst the first marriage is in 
force ; or (4) if her husband has deserted 
her for a continuous period of three years. 

Mr. Pandya says that several important 
grounds of divorce are omitted in tbe 
proposed Bill, e,g., 


the timeSi Dr. Sudhindra Bose sas^s: 

The framcis of ibe Conatitution created what 
hae iiaee come to be known, ae the ayBiem of 
ebeeika and balanbee**. They diatcibuted the 
power eonfmed on the federal government among 
three dktinot departmental executive, legislative 
sad ludiqiaU Xliey gave the executive department 
to tw keeping of the Freeident elected indirectly 
by ^ peopb every lour years ; the legislative to 
a House of mpretenthUves elected by the people 
fVW two years; and to a Senate, the tnembera 
of imkh were eleeM by State (Frovinetal) kgislattires 
ifzr ilk yban'i ths judiciary to judges appointed 
by Piesiclm removable only by 


obeidked the l^slaiure by the veto which was 
to him over its laws ; the legkkttire checked 
Ski > Fresideht. by its oobirot over budget appropria- 
iioiis and by the share given to the Senate in 
mitkifig treaties iod appointmeatt. The courts 
both the other departments by their 
Ikbiwy to treat as null and void any action 

ttds ^ anmngshieik ::of \iki0oim'' 
"j^lleioes was the deilrid one ol stability. The 
.thslr' :owa .way, 'bdit. 
'a :kpei.>.;:bf;i:#Eia' 'lidftdaatly 
slket all tbaeo uumerous intertoeking authdxfiieB. 
it uttdndbMy violited 1^^ 

mis* VjSt, 

' k' 

■ was alkoi«<%:^aeosssacy . at '.thirt tUim , 

'’estmslied. ^ . 

' BUkm to-dsw.*' . 


(1) The husband renouncing the world and 
becoming a Sanyasi or Yogi or taking 
Diksha, etc. 

<2) Continuous ill-treatment of the wife. 

(3) Continuous neglect of the wife (now-adays 
cases do ooour wliere a husband not liking his 
wife, allows her to live with him, but fm to 
00 -habit with her). 

(4) The husband being a oon^med drunkard. 

(5) The husband being guilty of adultery. 

(0) The husband having at the time of marrisge 


tbe knowledge of the wife eeeking a dlveroe. 

These grounds should be added ia the Biil, aDd 
ae regards the ground of impotency, it shcnild be 
limited upto to a oertain age of the kiisbaiiA 

Mr. Pandya adds that women who hAT# 
obtained divorces shbtiild be given matii^ 
tenanee by their hnsbands. 

Under the order lo affM 

compliae relieC the BUI should .1^^ 
auttaoriaing the Oouri to grant to 
woman, along with divoree, a %ed amount % 
way of maintenanea to be SdiiiMely seeund aBM 
Bam by tha huabaad perfiodiiMilIy wkh lUMsSy to 
bofth the pBVtisB to app^ ' ks have tha aassont 
altered doa to dhoiige in^ gogh 

paysMot shoald^ eeutinuw' .W that doplh m 
nMnartisgn of the wUb. " :' 







topics from pbeiomcals 


GIFTS OP THE BAST 

“The West often forgets how meny 
heritages, of the East it has aooepted 
daring many ages in the time of Marco 
Polo, Piano Carpini and others. The 
West in the past has acquired many 
gifts from the East. Most religions, 
philoBophies and other most precious 
treasures of Spirit and Culture originated 
in the East in Asia, ’* observes Prof. 
Nicholas Roerich in the Inner Culture 
for July. 

Even in agriculture the East gave useful advice 
to the West. Maize is from Asia. The sugar«caae, 
rice, indigo, saffron, tea and a whole series of fhiit 
trees end vegetables have their home in the East. 
Many pilgrims carried in their travelling bags 
various Eastern seeds and spread them throughout 
their home countries. The apricot was called the 
pear of Damascua. The eschalot (shallot) is from 
Asoalon. Artichokes, spinach, estragon are all from 
the Arabs. The wines of Cyprus, Ghaza, Ascalou, 
the raisins of Greece and Palestine are all the gifts 
of the East. Arabian horses, karahaghi, karoBhakhs, 
donkeys, mules, and finally the hunting guep^d 
so beautifully depicted on the canvasses of GozzoU^ 
all these are from the vasinesa of Asia. Even 
windmills originated in Asia. 

The industry of the East has since long tempted 
Europe. The v sugar of Antiochia and l^ipoli, the 
cotton from Beyrut, Aleppo, Akra; the irom 
Tyre, Tortosa, Teveriada; the mualio cloth from 
Mosul; moire, tsfiistta, t^iffon from the Arabs ; 
the oairpetB from Iran; the Eastern compositions 
of color; leathor from Cordova; the celebrated 
Bpeiiieh-Mooriah/afciioe, 

ho Ihe term^ of eea'fariQg, buasol, admiyid, 
arsenal, moepoo^ folocea, corvette, (^aUanda. tartana, 
aU oOttie ftott the East. 

bat^fieldi Eaaiern ar^ea were mighty. 
eaacntM. More than once th# West during eh« 
oonitter with the East learned new military strategies, 
dism^ins, watehfulnese and alertoeea. Powerful 
orders of knights were inaugurated after oomiog 
in oohtaet with the East. Western wandors 
ImitiiCad exoellent Eastern armor. Swords of Damask 
h«ve the reputation up to now of being of 
, highe s t quality. 

• Oiten the EastarQ n&tioDs were pictured 
by prejadioed chroiiiclerB m , intoleraot, 

fttid tfmsherbaiu Yet at the same 
Mme we have IrrefaMde historical data 
albont tbeir bamaoeiiees, honoar^ 


were oalled by some historiaits igadtaiat 
barbarians; yet in their daltnre in eoience 
and art. one can see bow they sometiihes 
excelled the West. Contact with 
Eastern nations was one of the main 
impulses of the Middle Ages. It oalled 
forth in several domains a kind nf 
awakening which was a precursor of the 
Renaissance. 

In fine, the writer points out: 

Gratitude is the quality of great ones of Arhats, 
Following the groat ordainmeut, let us be grateful 
for all great gifts in all their multifariousness stid 
significance. 


ISLAM AND COW-KILLING 

“ No Muslim can prove by the Quranio 
text or by traditional Hadis that oow* 
slaughter and beef-eating are compulsory 
in Islam, nor can he show that dging 
away with them is sinful,” writes Mr^ 
S. Nazir Ahmad in the latest issue of 
National Wealth* Mr, Ahmad says “ that 
the cow is a God-sent gift to bnman 
beings”. The cow 

commanded greatness in the eyes of our final 
prophet Mohammad who in unequivocal languafio 
directed mankind !to respect cow, as is 
the queen of all beasts. In the flesh of the 
cow IS sickness, io her milk is medicine, and her 
fJ^se is cure.** This saying dearly means that 
beef is sa unwholesome food. To the same effect 
is the information by Alt the Caliph, the somin-law 
of the Prophet. Ghaus Azam who is much xUspected 
by the Sunni sect never touched beef. The 
Sophists never use it. 

The writer quotes instances of Mudini 
rulers who forbade the slaughter of cows. 

The emrliest Muslim king who stopped now* 
kilUng in Iraq was Abdul Ifallk of %ria. In 
India, Babar^ Hnmaynn* Akbar» Jebiui||^, Shahajn- 
batw Aarangseb, Mobanimad Bbab. aim Shah'A|||nh 
tbe sovsrd^ of the Moghul dynasty, chicked 
ikaughter of the cow species for the siks eff 
sympathy with their Hindu snbieots as well ee 
for the improvement of sgiionltnre. Later tha 
mcAmir Amanullah Khan of the rtder Of 

.. . the’: ’ :Mawabs ; of ;:|li^uuEiptnv - Dnj^ 

•od SangeiiapalH ehecked oow-kSllng. From what 
.•ihove»^' :|t^’vliv.n»^.'^tfasa' • snSloiSiit 
:4p: tfaMv.fhe:;:th^l^60t::^^^^ of., thi-oow 

rpod--Ihift ■■.:the'. 
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UliSfDSOUTlON AND ACHIEVEMENT 

Rittter Ddfftmiiiia, writiag in the MeHmge 
aif thi Eaitj, observes that renunciation lies 
^ the root of all achievement. It ooncen* 
tvates our forces and charges ns with 
moral energy. Without the co-operation of 
every power and faooUy, says the writer, 
nothing great can be ^achieved. 

The praotioe ofrenunoistion ia imlvevtal. It is 
not possible to acquire without giving up. To 
reoeivo we mutt have empty hands. T^emere not 
of venouncing, however, doM not possess any unique 
ine^t; jt is the end for which wo renounce that 
messtttes its value. If the end is sordid and selfish, 
^e renunoiatloil will be degrading rather than 
upUftiog and will deserve condemnation, not 
admiraUon. If, on the contrary, the end is noble 
and free of ielf-seekiog, the renunciation cannot fail 
to elevate and prove rleh In fruitlbn. The man who 
renounces for worldly onds will achieve only small 
and fleeting results, however mighty they may 
seem to He who renounces for the sake of a 
lofty ideal attains permanent spiritual riches which 
cannot be eounted. 

renun^^ is always productive. 
It gives strength to overoome the dread 
enemies of all oonstruotive effort, self-pity, 
•elMmportance, and self love. Sister 
Divatdiata points out : 

If we have not the courage to renounce we shall 
not have the power to achieve. We need not 
nitev our condition or environment, we need not 
sidNM a habit, tonture head or cover it with 
a we can praoUse self-discipline which ia 

^ basis of nfl renonoiation. We can onrb our 
Atsivss and appetites, cttUivate simpUeity, be more 
4iiceiiilng in oar reading and amusement, less 
IHvhil in o«r aonvenatioh, more steadfast in our aims. 
pTa can reviva the discMded virtues^ temperance, 

mitttttde. Above ilii we imn ooniecrale burselvca and 
So nobler Uviogi id loftier aspiration and to the 
fenonciation that mieiiis completa s^f-abandoainent. 


INDIA IN FEBfODICALS 


Shraugii 'Paooi.'^ 1 ^-' 
[Oalontia Roviewi Julr MM 

; .IhdiAa ' Ai^ti^iaary* 

1 ^- 

Ibdsm 

EamuMiKa. knlfcemi, 

,r: fl!ia.'''®di^ Ang^.lMA] 


TOLEEANOE IN ISLAM 

** The notion that Islam is intolerant 
has growo partly out of interested znotivei 
partly out of ignorance. The word Islam 
means Peace, and the Koran abonnds with 
passages breathing a beautiful spirit of 
peace, goodwill and love,” says Principal 
T. L. Vaswani, writing in July-Augnst 
number of the Punjab Revietv. He says: 

Islamic civilisation has subordinated money to 
the immaterial values of life. It has not, like 
modern Europe, worshipped mammon as its God; 
it has not shared Europe's oommeroial faith; it 
has not, like several Christian nations, eiamoured 
for coal and oil and the economic exploitation of 
Eastern countries. ** The love of the world," 
said the Prophet, " is the root of all evil." 
What a sad commentary are these words on the 
oivUisation of modem Europe! Capitalism, 
imperialism, commercialism, grabbing, exploitation-— 
the root of it all is * love of the world Modem 
Europe has yet to place love of man above love 
of the world, and there can be no democracy 
without love of man as mao. This dsmooraoy 
is the very essence of the message of Idam 
Alla-ho-Akbar t God alone is great! What a 
faith, what sa inspiration has this ringing cry I 
How often did not Mohamed deetbre that he, 
too, was n manf a man like others^ a mortal, a 
servant of Allah the MereiBiM AU nre e^^ in 
the ah^t-of Allah; all need Hk msfcy r i^ 
the MnsUm's oonviedon; and Islainie arthileetwns 
and poetry and philosophy imd 
this truth in a variety of ways. Thk fbtth^ 1^^ 
Islam a Hrotherhiod, a Tdlowship of 
and tribes. 

Principal Vaawarii aaot^ Irto the 
Moeliiu soriptares and says that a ncm- 
Muilim ** who loves MMims and vespeots 
their faith must be oounted as a Kttslitn 
by all true believers everywhere. Se is 
on the way wi^ us. bound <rii the same 
journey; and to ho)d aloof from him dr 
flout him would be a irih 


ton ”4im Tuumerik .ev. 'Menssum ^ imi ^ 
. Ahnml: AMU - ' ^ 

Hama. JMeeAe. It. fbJHibs. of «13.’* 



MULTUM IN PARVO 

NEWS 4 DEPARTMENTAL *• NOTES. 

Questions of Importance, 


LOBD LOTHIAN ON FEDERATION 
Interviewed on the subject of Federation, 
iliOrd Lothian said to a Press correspon* 
f dent at Karachi: 

1 «m well aware both of the defects of the 
present constitution which, like all constitutions, 
a compromise between differing opinions and 
interests, and of the natural desire of India to 
develop institutions which express her own genius 
and suit her own needs. 

But 1 have seen no reason to change my 
opinion that the right time to amend it is after 
the Indian Federal leaders have had some actual 
responsibility for All-India Government, when 
they can formulate their proposals from the stand¬ 
point of experience and not from theory alone. 

What would be the prospect of freedom of 
economic progress of India if it were to lose its 
unity, or of China if it were to he broken up 
into separate fragments by Japan ? The issue 
which, above all others, concerns peace and 
progress in India, is that in a difficult transition 
to full self-Goverument, it should not lose its 
organic unity under a single Government. 

I believe that the pretont constitution can be 
steadily amended and developed to meet the 
consensus of Indian opinion as to what axe its 
cultural and ooDstitutional needs. But the eVits 
whleh, some fear, wiO follow from taking the 
existiiig Government of India Act as the ba& for 
evolutionary ohiwigas, are aa nothing to those 
whleh would follow a break-down of Indian • 
unity iteeif. 

is why 1, am sUil oonvineed that it is in 
the inteios^ of india to bring the Fedend part 
of the eonstitution, despite its defects, into/ 
operatipn, ^ tte set to work to revise. It in 


m tight of exj^ence rather then impetil the 
miity of India l»y reopening the whole oot^tu* ' 
tlonal iisite^^pe^ny as, so far, there seems to 
he no general agreement as to the altemativo -r 
bhtbfh any advance beyond proviaoinl nutonomy 
' kr-made," 


BABD BAJBNDBA’S WABNINC 
Bubo BajMdM B»Md, in a leti«e 
addiwesedf to the Membom of tho Behar 

'"awelsstiiMly;''-. ' 

prIvailpM, but odrr intamat ^IfcSoeea w aeeo^ 
^ ^a^hulk we M ioehig eight of truth and non* 

ssmrsss issssF&'sarsss;' 

Ifiewa if w wla tiBgr ghiiiil. 


THE MAHATMA ON PICKETINa 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an artiob in HoHyon, 
condemns the following as oleai* instances 
of violenoe and indisoipiine:-'— 

Preventing workers from going to their 
work by standing in front of them; 

Congressmen taking possession of the 
odices of a Congress Committee recognised 
b 5 ^ the Provincial Congress Committee; 

Breaking up meetings by shouting and 
otherwise creating disturbances; and 

Reviling capitalists as a ciass and incit¬ 
ing people to loot them. 

Thwe can be no doubt that the British systam 
favours capitalism. The Congress, which aims at 
securing full jubtice for the famishing miUioiui, 
cannot favour capitalism. But the Congress, so 
long as it retains non-violence as its basio^licy, 
cannot resort to usurpation, much less allow any 
class of persons to be insulted or humiliated in 
any way whatsoever or allow any Congressman 
or body of Congressmen to take the law Into 
their own bands. 

Let it not be said of the great organisatioQ 
that it used truth and non-violence as a cloak to 
cover untruth and violence. 

THE ARMY BILL 

After heated debate, the Central Legislative 
Assembly adopted the Defence Secretary's 
motion that the Criminal Law Amendment 
Billi which penalises speechea and 
propaganda against recruitment to the 
Army I be ti^en ^Into consideration, by 
65 votes to 55, Attacking the Government 
on tbe BiM* Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader 
of the Opposition, oharged thhm with 
depriving the citi^n of the right 

of persnasion. Kr. Jinnah and hie party 
voted for the Government and the‘result 
was a foregone oonolusion. 

At the third reading, Mr. Satyaihdrtbj 
polAt^ oat that several important Muslim 
bodies supported the Oongress Party's 
attilnde to the Bill, Qe also said* ** 1 
hod tbd leadef of the Muslim League 
Party has given aU his arguments in my 
iavonr and all his votes in favour M 
Governhient," 7he Bill, as am^sd, iras 
IsMNNid by W te * 56 totes. 








Utterances of the Day 


Sn lUMlUTHA NATH ON INDIA'S 
MB88A6B 

!Rie Hon. Sir Manmatha Nath MQkberjee« 
Law Member to tbe Government of India, 
In the ootirse of an illuminating address 


the monopoly of the Weet, Indie hae boldly 
enoroeohed and encroached with remarkable succeaa. 
Hie brilliant galaxy of philosophers, poets, littera¬ 
teurs, scientists, matbematioians, jurists, politicians, 
research workers and orators has brought a new 
life to Indian culture and has heralded a new 
era with a now outlook. 

Proceeding, Sir Manmatha said: 


In spite of her political subjection for the last 
few centuries and her abject helplessness and 
awful devastation in times of invasion from out¬ 
side, India's contribution to world’s culture has 
been unique, unprecedented and without comparison. 
For more than three thousand years her contri¬ 
bution has unceasingly down to enrich other 
nations of the world. For the last few hundred 
years, it is true there has been a lull; but it is 
expected that India’s culture will one day improve 
and revolutionize the culture of the dominating 
nations and help to bring it on a higher, nobler and 
more rational and humane basis, so that the untold 
miseries, the meaningless sufferings, the monstrous 
iniquities that the wond is groaning under might be a 
thing of the past. The vantage-ground of political 
sway and. sovereignty of a people gives its culture an 
immense artidciu advantage over the culture of 
the subject nations. Ana the subject nation is 
often more or less demoralised to tbe extent of 


Jm MAimATHA NATH MUKHERJEE 

Oil * lodiA'a Oontribution to World Oaltore* 
delivored last mootb at Simla, observed: 

India wUl onoe again give the world a new 
wsss ig e which will serve m a guiding light amidst 
the dwrkness that is at the present moment 
pesvadlng the world^a darkness Which is leading 
the woriq to a dismal abyss to which the world 
Is ddiilog, bUndly following egotistic and arrogant 
palieliSi and depending on the quick-sands of brute 
Isfoi and forgetting the elementary lessons of 
bamaotty sad culture. 

^ i l^dterriDO to tbe triompbant career wbiob 
tmif India bai embarked upon in tbe 
of national and internatiooid oulture, 
ttr Manmatba Natb aeterted: ' 

' Undsr the liApaot of the jpowsrOil oulture and 
eieiEhsattoa of, the West; India has risso, 

ilssa ones ifoia to oonhabute hsr mite to the mlghtjr 
fleer of world oattoro. Thaaki to her immortal 
to bar creativs soul, India hss just hegKhi a 
aevr reheissaaoa sad enlsrod upon a aew 

whish is diOtloe^ to 
la her ^ Hds 

.; ::liasbi4 iw 

A;;msa'V'M^wwds«a 'hsena 

a^nsed |a timo Hoshidl^ C^^ 
fltrelmnaada. fUhdhmid laslieaite 
fegi or these great mea» India hse imlit ilssa to hsr 
■ gtol ent pesilSMi as tbs eiqpetiaBt oriita dtat^ of 
aad lieetliiRboQd of mmL of which 
Ahfc 1 * 1 ^% at tiilif jpmssat 

• 0paA' i fl iip,w-dMiA, rup-ilii m:' 


feeling a readiness to adopt the oulture of the 
nations that dominate over it and to adapt itself 
to that oulture. So far, however, as India is 
oonoemed, she has all along clung t- her old moorings 
and has not allowed hereof to be absorbed entirely 
into the nations that have from time to time ruled 
over her. Forces have almost unceasingly been 
at work to deny, belittle or ignore her cultural 
attainments in order that she may forget her own 
culture, but to her credit it must be said that she 
has resisted those forces with remarkable strength. 

ToQobing tbe attempts made to deny India 
her cultural attaiumeute, tbe Speaker said : 

One is tempted to ask,^{s there anywlisre 
in the worlde recorded literature sUcdt a 

sttbUme, such an illuminating poetiattitre of 
tha Soul, of ita dea^ess ohacaoter and iti 
transoend^t qualities as we find in the seaoi^ 
canto of the Bhsgavad Oita ! It Is one 
of the Inevitable tragedies of the domination of 
the West over the Bast that the popular histories 
and stsadard literatures brought out by |htsr* 
prlsiog pubhsbers contain very littte of 
riorious oontribnUon of India to world fsiltnre. 
But thinis are changing fimt and bettor minds of 
all oountfirs are now appreciating India, l^e 
An^lleiaation of the East has stopped and the 
MO Ss i of Indianisatioo of the Weet hss begun. 
The ptoom ^ obvfous and apparent, the 

lalim b iUbtle, sllnst. It thit the 

West took up a estfdiimioeed fUission not only 1o 
oonyosr nod domina ^ ; 

Tnd&i She; has s uc ooc a sid,.. ^. :,in"/.awshnniUg''.'' attd • 

rssjasr 

abeOdlr ahtmdane nvidniiss of MnnsciliiqB of 
WMcn tbonahl hr Inaiin v v^ish 



t^dikicai 


' HADBAS PBBMIEB’S DEFENCE 
Both the Houses of the Madras 

Legislature, after full oonsideration, decided 
in favour of introducing Hindustani, and 
if we shirk our duty to translate that 
verdict, we do not deserve our place in the 
Government,** declared the Hon. Sjt. G. Baja- 
gopalachari, the Madras Premier, addressing 
a gathering at Tilak Ghat, Madras, 
organised in support of the Madras 

Government's decision to introduce Hindi 
in Secondary Schools. 

The Premier said that the agitation 
would have stopped 15 days ago bad not 
some people begun discussing the feasibility 
or otherwise of using the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act to put down this anti- 
Hindi agitation. 

Having oocepted provinoiol autonomY and 
governance of the province with all its Unutaiioos, 
the Premier affirmed that they had eve^ liberty 
to make use of all the weapons in their power. 
The anti-Hindi agitation was tbe work of an 
interested party who wanted to make political 
capital vut of it. It was not an objection to 
Hindi, nor was it in aupport of Tamil. It waa 
an effort to overthrow the Congress, and the 
iatyagroha that waa practiied by the anti-Hindi 
agitators was a mock or an imitation Mtyagmha 
which would never bear fruit because there was 
neither life nor truth in it. 

Sjt. Bajugopalikcbari, justify lug the use 
of certain Sections of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, said that 
his Govermnent was second to none in their 
condemnation of tho Act, but in the absence of 
a ready-made alternative twadeski Act to check 
unlawful aotivitiea of a handful of disgruntled 
agitators, the CSdvernmeht, if it was to and 
function properly, were bound to use such Soetioas 
of the Act, which they would ordinarily use even 
when the present Criminal Law Amendment Act 
ceased to eriit. 

The Premier pointed oht how Govern* 
bad givmi eariy lalitode to the ahti- 
Biiidi agitators to oarry on their agitatidh 
id a peaceful and lawful manner and how 
Government had not need the ** highly 
4^^ ^ itie Adt 

of':. 


them to trial. The Government had 
stepped in only when an offence had 
been committed and had brought the 
offenders before a court of law and 
sought their conviction after a proper trial. 

Subsequently on the 17th August when 
Mr. T. T. Krishnamaohari, ftl.L.A., asked for 
leave for the introdnetion of the Bill to 
repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
the Premier observed: 

We propose to repeal all laws that have been 
passed without the sanction of the people aud sub¬ 
stitute them by such laws as the pMple would 
have in order that the government could be. 
carried on their behalf. Till then it is not open 
to a member, -who is not concerned with our 
continuance or existence as Government, to ask us 
to throw away the laws that are there and 
look about for the means of carrying on 
the Government somehow. We cannot be a party 
to committing suicide. 

The motion was lost. 

- V 

SPEAKBB’S FUNCTION 

In an article entitled " Twisting or Inter¬ 
preting ” ? Mahatma Gandhi writes in 
the Harijan : 

A Speaker who knowingly gives an interpretation 
contrary to the plain meaning of a text, renders 
himself unfit for the highofiloe and discredits the 
Congress cause. He must, at all cost, preserve the 
Congress credit for honesty and integ^ty. What, 
however, 1 have meant is that where a Section is 
manifeetly capable of two meanings or more, he is 
bound to give that which favours the national cause. 
And when a Section bears only one meaning which 
is manifestly restrictive of the people'e Uberty. he 
must unbesitatiogly give the meaning. I have no 
doubt that such impartiality on the pert of a 
Speaker will enhance his re^talion sad to that 
extent Increese the moral prestige of the Cctupreas. 
Having discarded violehoe, the strength of the 
Coogrees depends wholly upon the moral fibre 
and fesrlessaesB of individuiu Congressmen. 


CHRISTIANS AND PBOHIBITIQN 
A resolution welcoming the introduotion 
of prohibition by the Madras Govertixnest 
and appreciating its attempt to eradicate 
the driiik evil in the Madras Province and 
appedUng to all Indian (Bii^etians to help 
in making the effort a success was pasM 
Oit ^ Madias Bepresmiti^ve 

Christian Oounoili which concluded its 
thM^day session atltsdura on August 14« 



Educational 


MSfc BYtM PBISAD MOOKBRJBE STUDENTS AND POLITIC^ 

ilr. dyaix^ Prasad Mookerjee, whose term Addressing the students of the College 
of office as Vice-Cbanoellor of the Calcutta of Engineering. Madras, Mr. G. A. Natesan 
University expired last month, was the observed that of late students appeared 

to be influenced by a spirit of indiscipline 



and defiance of authority. He admitted 
that the spirit originated during the parti¬ 
tion of Bengal and spread to other 
provinces. The root-cause was that the 
student while at College forgot that he 
was a student. He tried to usurp the 
functions of a citizen and was anxious 
to meddle with active politics. 

The students of the Engineering College, 
he went on to add, had a special 
mission in the future. Reconstruction 
of homes, hospitals, schools, roads and 
sanitation and the basic industries 
would have to be undertaken. In this 
Engineering students had a special task. 
He added ; “ With Mahatma Gandhi as 


recipient of handsome tributes at a meeting the guiding spirit, with the Ministers in 
of Uio University Senate. Every one of the Congress Provinces on a pittance of Rs. 600 
tOwaAsrs bore testimony to his remarkable ^ ^ 5 th efforts to reduce 

0(q;«pity Md tireless devotion to Univer- expenditure being made everywhere, it looks 
iltjr work. Sir Nilratan Sircar spoke of jt^elf will be its own reward." 

his iKihlevemants in the departments of _ 


seiehoe and arts, education of women 
and the general welfare of schools. Sir 
^vapilii Badhakrishnan referred to the 
change in the spirit of administration of 
the University for whioh the Tioe^Obanoellor 
#ia responsible. While Mr. ^ustioe Biswas 
sidd that the record Mr. Mookerjee wai 


ON LEARNING HINDI 
With reference to the Bind:i-Tamil 
controversy in Madras, the following 
observations of the entertaining paragraphist 
who writes “ Over a cup of Tea** in the 
Indion Ba^ress, Madras, may be read with 
interest i Is it wasteful to know or study 


leaving behind would remain one of the 
greatest and most cherished poraessions 
of the Univerid^. Indsed. one oonM say 
that In bis four years* work for the 
University ** every des«r<^nt of the 
University has felt his inspiration and 
.pewsflp **; and '^Fraasd: 

has upheld the greel tradition} hweatbe^ 
W his Isntiili 

Mhidesiiee*' 


EBndii he fskS* 

A Ikir of Hindi not bifo^ 

r bMto wmAdImt «r l.caft wa^:ia» km 

by ptoMM of ConpliM CMbM 

•vary yomg man who hnwaa Mna Uad la mfaM 
to ha at an advaotaga to tha^MimMlt Iwta 
ladia, and wa aia btan^aa watt a«»a adja 
oaoNMiwABK. OatatttlMmnHg.taaAA«^^^ 
and wnltS tha thanha iSm mn Jbaand to ha 

wSttMt Whi fttuml 


Legal 


^ Sir M. VENEATASUBBA RAO 
Eloquent tributes were paid to the services 
rendered by Sir M. Venkatasubba Rao, both 



Hm M. VENKATASUBBA RAO 

to the Bench and to the Society when 
his portrait was unveiled by Sir R. K* 
Shanmukham Chetty at the Gokbale Halb 
Madras^ on August B. 

Mr, K. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, Secretary 
of the Advocates* Assoeiation, said that 
it was hqteworthy that Sir M. Venkata- 
subha Rao not only maintained an 
inde^dent outlook but gave a lead in 
social affairs. Especially hia attitude 
towards the strict adberenoe to tlia Sarda 
Act was most praiseworth Me was also 
a stout defender aud a ^ood chasipioii 
of the legal profession^ 

Sir E. E. Sbaninokhatn Obetty, in uneeil* 
^ p said t^e aOf»st 


had been the unique feature of Sir If. 
Venkatasubba Bao's career to focus publlo 
attention and evoke admiration by his eilent 
and unostentatious work. It was not so 
much to his really eminent judgments or 
to his work as a judge that Sir If. 
Venkatasubba Rao was able to oommand so 
much of popular esteem. It was because 
of the dedication of his life to social woirk 
that be rose to the highest position in life. 
His qualities far transcended those of a 
judge or a lawyer. His sterling character 
and correct vision of things marked him 
out RB a man of distinction. 

Sir M. Venkatasubba Kao’N life lean oxnmplecf 
the triurnph of character. It haa amply proved that 
even in a country so dominated by politics* as India 
is, a man of sterling character performing silent and 
good work will, nevertheless, force himself on the 
attention of the public and force atimiration and 
eulogy from them. 

MARRIAGE LAW REFORM 

Tlio suggestion that nil Provineml 
Governments should take up the question 
of enacting a comprehensive Bill for 
reforming Hindu marriage law was made 
by some members of the AlUndia 
Women's Association. 

Pr, Deshmukh said that such a proposal 
could only be brought forward by the 
Government. A private member bad to 
be satisfied with piecemeal legislation. In 
an interview, he observed that it was 
possible for the seven Congress Govern* 
ments to iotroduoe such legislation with 
success. Me added that be bad already 
written to Mahatma Qandbi in this 
connection and that be bad pot forward 
the sQggestion that the Congress Working 
Ci^ffiittee sbonld ondert^e to suggest 
tbe neoessai^ legislation in the Provincesv 



insunihc^ 

WEAEiTHY PBOPIiE AND INSURANCE CHOOSING AN INSURANCE Cd. 


It iff an approved fact that life assurance 
is beneficial to ail poor people who cannot 
save any money. But it ha3 also much 
to offer to a rich man as well. The 
Insurance Correspondent of a contemporary 
makes the following observations:— 
in the firat place, the important feature for a 
wealthy man to oonatder ie that In the event of 
hit suddenly being taken from hie family, his life 
policy would be of the greatest assistance to his 
family by being available to pay outstandiog 
debts and to meet any temporary shortage of 
ready money, thus obviating the necessity for a 
* hurried sale of securities perhaps on an unfavourable 
market. If he has no life assurance his dependants 
may have to sell bonds, shares or stocks, irres¬ 
pective of tlie prioet obtainable and be unable 
to wait until market conditions improve. No 
weal^ man would like the thought of his estate 
immediately after he is called away. 
A life assurance policy will enable him to avoid 
suoh an event happening. If viewed only from 
thh point of investment, an endowment assurauce 
should interest the wealthy man who is called 
u|^ W a high rate of income-tax. The 
effect of teoelving a rebate following the payment 
of assuranoe premium coupled with the fact that 
^ proceeds of the policy on maturity are entirely 
fhti of tax, makes an endowment assurance 
a most attractive propoeition. The men of wealth 
•ppreciite that, while in ordinary inveetment 
even when money is paid into a savings bank 
nod allowed to accumulate ee a means of providing 
for iom^ fhtuse nsed. income-tax must be paid 
oik the interest accumulations. No income-tax 
Whalevtr is pidd by the life fmlicyholder on the 
adouitthlation of intofest under his policy or on 
any portion of the sum assured at maturity. 

ISfSTIUUTB FOE INSUBANCB AGENTS 
The proposed lostitioto for insuranoe 
ogpots and salemen is to be opened shortly 
lit Aliahabadv The promoters helieve that 
with the increase of buoiiiess firms anfi 
mlili in variona parts Of India, and so many 
Ipiei^iioe oonkpantet oomtng into exietenoe, 
isagroat demand of good ansoranoe 
ofente and saleameti. The organisers of 
the Inetitfitte are trying to have Hio same 
thi QOfnrninsnt 


With life insoranoe, says the Stateaman, 
the following points, which were 
recently emphasized in a report submitted 
by an outstanding life insurance executive, 
are of the utmost importance and should 
receive very careful consideration, viz.^ 
(a) the stability of the company ; {b) the 
premium and bonus rates ; and (c) the policy 
conditions generally. When insurance 
cover other than life is required, a person 
cannot do better than to accept the 
following good advice: " A business 

man should satisfy himself as to the 
character of the management and the quality 
of the assets (including a consideration 
of their convertibility into cash quickly 
and without undue sacrifice) of each 
company whose policy is submitted; he 
should make sure that it is transacting 
a volume of business neither too large 
nor too small in proportion to its net 
resources, t.c., first its surplus and, second, 
its paid-in-capital, and he should make 
sure that its lose and expense ratios are 
normal ; for a prosperous company is 
likely to be more just in its settlements 
than one which maintains only a struggliiif 
hold upon existence." 

LIFE INSURANCE PER HpAB 
The following statement of j>er capita 
life insurance effected in several epnntries 
may be read with interest 
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Trade and Finance ^ 


INDO-BRITISH TRADE TALKS 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir 
iMahomed Zafrallah Kban, the Commerce 
MeQiber, laid on the table of the House a 
sti^ment detailing the expeoditure incurred 
in connection with the Indo-British trade 
negotiations including the salaries of officials 
placed on special doty for these negotiations 
which totalled Rs. 2,67,1B7. Of this an 
amount of Rs. 2,08,494 baa been spent in 

England and Rs. 48,698 in India. 

!{? *-!* * ^ 

The talks of the unofficial advisers for 
the Indo-British trade negotiations who 
assembled at Simla have again broken down. 
According to the Simla correspondent of 
Indian Finance, there appears to be little 
prospect of bridging the gap between 
Lanchashire’s demands and the offer made 
in June last by the Indian representatives 
headed by Sir Purushottamdas. He goes 
on to say: “I do not think that even 
Lancashire has finally accepted the com- 
promise proposals made by Sir M. Zafrulla; 
for, it appears that the Government of 
India Is still awaiting a definite reply from 
the Board of Trade. The meeting of the 
onoffioial advisers was evidently called by 
the Gommeroe Member to canTass their 
support to what he has been able to do. 
Aooording to Simla reports, only Sir Edward 
Benthall and Sardar Datar Singh are in 
faypur of an agreement on the linee 
suggested by the Gommeroe Member. At 
one time it was feared that the Raja of 
Parlakimedi and Nawab Liafcat Ali, the two 
other Indian members, n^ not see eye to 
eye with Sir Parnsfaottamdas and others, 
^bat 1 hare bem^ that ^ey are more inclined 
to aide tlm latter. If the talks of the 
nnoffioiai advisers eont^ne on ^e preeent 
Ihms, there is no likeUhxiod Of an nnanimoite 
report from tliem.’* 


WORLD FIGHT FOR INDIAN MARKETS 

Leading export countries of the world 
are fighting for India’s markets, acoording 
to a survey of the import trade of India 
for the year ending March 1987. 

The survey shows that America and 
Germany are gaining on the United 
Kingdom with increased car and motor¬ 
cycle sales in India, but Britain is bolding 
her own and meeting foreign competition 
with a prosperous cycle trade. 

During tbo year under review, the total 
value of imports for India increased by 
Rs. 48 crrores to Rs. 178*45 orores, while 
the Jbotal exports were reduced by Rs. 1816 
lakhs to Rs. 198*20 crores. The combined 
exports and re-exports decreased by Rs. 18*16 
orores. 

The Trade Commissioner states thfl^ the 
reduction in India’s export trade was 
mainly accounted for by a fall of Rs. 15*40 
crores (£11,560,000) in the shipment of 
raw cotton due to reduced takings by 
Japan on account of the Far-Eastern 
crisis, and of other foreign countries on 
account of unfavourable price parity with 
American growths. It is * explained that 
the separation of Burma had material effects. 

The heavy advance in imports was 
partly dne to short-lived activity early in 
the year through fegr of increased prices 
and of war in Europe oottpl^ with a 
rise in the prices of imports. The activity 
in the import trade in the first six 
months resulted in the market becoming 
heavily stocked in most manufi^ttired 
goods with the result that there has 
recently been a marked decline attrihnt* 
able partly to lack of orders and partly 
to fall in prices. The movement is 
^P^ted to continue during the current 

yeiur tkn4 the outiook in the import trade 
Is gloomy. 
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Women* 

WOilAN^S ROLE IN FUTURE 

lil. Munshi, Bombay Home 
Miiiiitier, in the conrRe of hie Con vocation 
addrefts to the Women graduateB of the 
Indian Women's University, Poona, said: 

** A free India is a matter of a generation 
or two. It will be yonrs then to play the 
part of free women in*' a free country, 
inspiring and guiding the rising generation, 
aiding and strengthening the efforfcs of 
men, hand in hand with men in creating 
the glorious India of the future. You will 
be the' pioneers of a new movement and 
a new age. Indian womanhood is fast 
. growing its old conditions; illiteracy is 
going; the inequalities of social and 
■ domestic life are fast disappearing. It has 
acquired in all the delds of life a place of 
dignity and equality. Some careers are 
Open and many more will be open to you 
in the f 11 tore. And if you carry the 

lOessage of your University to whatever 
ai^era of life in which your lot may be 
oait, you will become centres of culture 
and inspiration. Modern womanhood 
freedom, economic independence and 
Individual oareers, and, I think, rightly. 
But in the gladoese of new found strength, 

H may lay strels upon self-restraint on 
whibb alone snccessfui marriage and 
domeatio life and lifelong comradeship with 
lymn is based. 1 am now disposed to 
^^bi^ve in tbe equality of women with 
v^bOi hat 1 know the fandameiitals of life 
not to forget that careers are 
hhb ompty shells without that harm^^ 
lit life which arises from a surrender of 
aelfsh instinets of man and woman to 


s l^age 

Mbs. vijaya lakbhmj pandit 

Mrs. VijrCya Lakshmi Pandit, Minister 
for Local Self-dovernment and Public 
Healtb, on medical advice has left for 
Europe for treatment. She is expected 
back in a couple of months. She 
has decided to draw no salary for 
the period of her absence. During her 
absence, Mr. Raft Ahmed Kidwai, Minister 
for Revenue and Jails, will be in additional 
charge of the Local Self-Government and 
Municipal Departments, and Hafiz Mahomed 
Ibrahim, Minister for Communications, will 
be in charge of the Medical and Public 
Health Departments. 

C. R. ON INDIAN WOMEN 
Addressing the women ' of Cuddalore, 
Mr. 0. Rajagopalachattar, Prime Minister 
of Madras, said it was not true that 
Indian women were backward. He 
reiterated bis view expressed to a women's 
deputation at Guntur that women in this 
country were better. placed than their 
sisters in the West. It might be, he 
said, that most of them might not have 
had a soholastio education, but on thaA' ' 
Boora they could not any their BtataAAliil 
poaition in society was bad. ThSy iMd/ft 
Sraat tradition of honour and - bwalSBl 
behind them. 

EDUCATION GP INDIAN GIftDS 
'* It I could. I wooM oloaa tiba sdboolt 
for hoys and admit t^rla ihaialB,’* 
decl«ed Mr. Moruji Desai^ Jthym^ 
ifiviator of 

mombers of tbe Jyedd Inshitiiiiim , 

■ tof. 'taiinto* womOT-^sii^': 

. :'Bs: ^ addhl%:tiii4)'.. ' nlii^V. ' 

-:hoh|iw>;im#i^^:,:i«imv^ -not '-hemMW 

wwsa hiiiiiih’-'-''-- 
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THK MYSORE PANDITS’ CONFERENCE 

Sir. S. P. Rajagopalachari, first Member 
of the Mysore Executive Council, opened 
the Mysore Pandits’ Conference at Mysore 



De. R. SHAMA SASTRI 


last month. Dr. R. Shama Sastri 
presided. Tn a message to the Conference, 
Sir Mirza Ismail said : 

" It promises well for the future of the 
learned body of Pandits in our State that 
they have come to realise the utility of 
annual conferences of this kind.” 

KIPLING SCHOLARSHIP 

A Press Note issued by the Government 
of India states that the scholarship fot* 
1988, offered by the Council of the 
Rudyard Kipling Memorial Fund for a boy 
from India and Burma for study at the 
Imperial Service College, Windsor, has 
been awarded to Krishna Kumar Khanna, 
son of Dr. K. C. Khanna, Inspector of 
Schools, Multan, Punjab. 

KALI KRISHNA SEN 

We regret to record the death in 
Calcutta of Kali Krishna Sen, Editor 
of Advance* He was one of the seniormost 
of Bengal journalists and he was a power¬ 
ful writer. He began his career of 
journalism under Surendranatb Banerjea 
and in the Bengalee and did a great 
service at the time of the anti-partition 
agitation and Swadeshi upheava]. 
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RAJA P. N. TAGORE 

Sorrow is felt all over Bengal at the 
passing of {Raja P. N. Tagore. In a quiet 
way this scion of an illustrious family, 
says a contemporary, filled a conspicuous 
place, not only in bodies representing 
landlords’ interests but also in Bengal’s 
public life. Under his guidance the British 
Indian Association of Calcutta often took 
the lead in organizing opinion. 

BRI AtJROBINDO GH08B 

On the occasion of the 66th birthday 
of Sri Aurobiodo Ghose, quite a large 
number of devotees and admirers paid 
their respects to and received bless¬ 
ings from Sri Au robin do at the Ashram, 
at Pondicherry, where bis birthday was 
celebrated on August 16, 

This year about 1,200 people had daraan 
of Sri Aurobindo, including the Ashram 



Sei aurobindo ghose 


impAtes, local devotees and visitors from 
the Continent. A large number of English¬ 
men and Frenchmen, a few Germans, 
prominent leaders of the Indian National 
Congress and high officials from the 
different States of India received the 
silent blessings of Sri Aurobindo. 







.'ittliiiOAL 


'^iiauia .IBBDIOU OOIJUiOE 


Oonooilt an ontsidte 
10 imposing oerta^ 
terf bnilding and equipmtui and, 
bfdping ns to fight the deman#, 
to fulfil it in ioto,*\ nbserved 
lEr., C« Bajegopalachari, Premier, addressing 
m Students of the Visi^ Medioal OoHege ' 
i^soeiitly- 

3She Premier felt strongly abont a 
pbmard hnng on the stairs of the college 
stating that the Visag Medical College 
was a test of his sinoerity and 
aginred that the, Governoient would see 
^ students of the Visag College 
wave not relegated to an inferior position 
^idr #0 of theits* “If you are going 
to sttifferr it is becansO of the .general 
jfiOfovty of the nation, ** he added. 

>1^ Premier drew the students* attention 
•1^ a note from the Health Minister 
jpMntfalg. ont that all the reasonable 
Imposed by the Indian Medical 
the Andhra Medical 
4li||pigs had,been fulfilled, and emphasised: 

^ ^ intimidated 
Igt Ime* I* M* - Ch 1 am a fighter and you 
Jiiw s witb the Council to 

(hirin':Z ob:. iNn;tniMZi 

r.-. ... . - 

• awnm which cares 
fakflhM^ Mid commoD cold within 84 honre 
by Professor Vledimir 
heed at ibe Moscow Inetitnto 
^ Blologry eod Hiwobiology, 

.flli^'gewary folloirs e ymt of esperi- 
MUMMl'Md taito Wd' le .tegerded as the 
jWWSl' noet staiiUlaf ooBtrfhdtion to 
1 soisiiiM. <Diri awBoi has been 
tsaiad Aad asary otae nooTsrsd 
i-^ ^UMUtt aa anaptioB. 

o sa. taatakA uaam 

SwgaoB, 

" taa bean 

BodMMtar 
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^LBBP IN OOMPOBT 

. Voti should try to hear in mind the fact 
that a great many modern doctors are of 
opinion that the fear of insomnia and its 
attendant nightly horrors is far more 
harmful than the insomnia itself. 

If you sleep badly, the first thing to do 
is to make your sleeping arrangements 
conducive to sleep as far as possible. 

The mattress of your bed should be 
designed soientifioally to give your body the 
maximum amount of rest. The undersheet 
should be perfectly smooth and well tucked 
in. The weight of yonr pillow should be 
guided solely by your own ideas of what is 
comfortable, though a very high pillow is 
less restful to the body than one of 
medium height. 

There are certain pillows filled with herbs 
which are said to have a soporific effect 
and in some instances they have certainly 
been of benefit. 


PBOHIBITION AND TEA 


Commending the activities of the Indian 
Tea Market Elxpansion Board to popularise 
tea in the prohibition areas, the Htndusf^fi 
Standard of Calcutta writes in the course 
of an editorial paragraph: " The habit of 
drinking tea has cbine to stay 
country and the enthueiasm wi^ 
the Tea Market .Bxpaneionr 
renewing their campaign of adverttHsmpdiis 
Boggests a robust. hope that the ]||i^ hi 
going to extend. Xiet the future 
of the Marketing Board in Indmlm : 
less toddy but more tea."* 


. . .MUOAU AW 

Imrn to play a musical iuitrumeut; it is 
go^ for your health; JFust when yim itt*i 
a«^ iow<^ yoniaMf ifllio «p •ttaMdc.oe 
iBBOM^ take hp yoqr .violin o, yau 
oraoottiBB Bad forgel «» gl,*. |Wb « 

?T- »“ . 

5«^i •**?•: ^ ■ ■ ■ 
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EAtliWAYS 
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OUBBINOY 8T8TBM 

A iKkmfipoisiAaQt to the StaUMmoM eAye 
thftt propotols for a revwion of Oejion'e 
oarrenoy «>8tem are reoeiriog the attention 
of the Island’s Qovernmentt At present 
the ourrenoy is linked ivith India—^the 
Indian rupee is the legal tender--^nd it 
involves a sam of Bs. 14,000,000 in solid 
rupees being kept in store in Govern* 
ment vaults to back the note oiroulation. 

As the Indian rupee itself is linked 
with steiliog in the equivalent of Is. 6d., 
it has been felt for some time that Ceylon 
runs the danger of being caught in a 
sudden decision of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to alter the present rdtio. 

’* There is no reason to suppose that 
such a change is in prospect," declared 
Mr. H. J. Huxham, the Financial Secretary, 
in a statement, " but the fact remains 
that if India should devalue her rupee, 
she would do so by reference to considera¬ 
tions affecting India and at a time to 
suit herself—considerations which may not 
equally apply to Ceylon." 

It is gathered, however, that any 
changes contemplated will not vary by 
any considerable degree the present 
exol^ange position. 

It is intended that subject to a minimum 
demand and payment of a small oommission, 
tbe right to receive Indian rupees in 
exchange lor ihe Ceylon rupee should 
remain and ebonld be unqualified. 


ktstd 

One of the Implioai^B of the provinoial 
aatonomy of tho 1088 India A^ h the 
dIoRppearaaoe of ike Frovinoliyi Ikwns Food 
from the Oenlval GovenmieiiVs balance 
ihoet«acidtygiefotorred to inareooot notifi* 
cation ^ ^ (Jhvmmmi 0 / Itwlia 
The Fdnd was oloiod down at the 


end of the fitMmeial lor 1886-8? mid 
thg holaiQioe of the Apod on lit April 
kuA wm elMMit |U. lowing tbe 

yair report, wag piadg 

hg the llotoinainool ot late # ,%e fhdd og 
hr tImfnAd to^tforineii} 

liK m». ^irwSSKip#lEv 

(dgMhil 'iidfccitt iro 


8.1. B. Amxmvff 

One of the meet dieaeitone gaitway 
accidents in recent years Ip 9 oo% Indio 
occurred on the night of AiniMi 80*81 nt 
18-85 a.ni. when the ongm Icur 
carriages of No. XI 81 ietilcotti]| PMKifer 
Train, which left Tridhinopotr fnnetion 
(Sooth Indian Bailwpy) at 8 *«l 
capsized down the eminiihiiient at mUe 
255 - 16 , between Ayyidnr and Vaftoadhm* 
Thirty-five persons Indndlng ime Bmt . 
Fireman of the engine were killed and 
about 100 passengers in|urod« 

As we go to Press, a iolnt Ma^torial 
enquiry is being conducted into the 
disaster. A number of witnesses hav» 
so far been examined Iholnding raUwag' 
officials with regard to the oatise* of thg 
accident and the steps taken to give relief 
to tbe injured. 

Meanwhile we extend our deep BpmpMy 
to the relations of tbe viCtUus of 
the tragedy. 

THB BHITA IKQUlBt 

Tbe Railway Board and its adoxiniitea- 
tion came in for repeated orxticism at the 
hands of the Opposition and the Bnropean 
group, when the Central Assembly dteugeed 
Mr. A. G. Clow's resolution to tiJce Into 
consideration Sir John Thom’s report on 
the Bihta railway aooident. 

Two amendments were moved by 
Mr. Santanam and Sir A. H. Ghanogvi*^ 
the former was rejected and the latter, 
which was accepted, reeommmrded thlA 
action be taken by Government to dve * 
effect to Sir^dbtk Thom’s reoopitnmx^NAeA 
that purchase and Gse oontlPiied liruvtd^^ 

of XB engines ehotlid bo the ^ , 

tborongh enquiry and that ftii 
be made into individual teplmiNw oft 
oifioer* for the aooident# 


0 A 8 TB OB BAIbWAte 

** If ! were to beooxnfi the mMm «sr 
Bailwsys w Indie, or tf 
Oopveniinent wore to thke Kip ^ giA 
Qefgvniweixt gf Indio in tSuPbf IlMi 

mar 80 he dwnejiriiiiA'bieAA 
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AfiT AND DllAMA 


MANGUm CHIDAMBARA BHAOAVATHAltl 

We deeply Regret to record "the death of 
VidVran Maogudi Gbidambara] Bbagavathar, 



MANOUDI CHIDAMBARA BHAGAVATHAR 

a well known exponent of the art of 
Kalakshepam (discourse with music) in 
South India, at the age of 5H. 

One of the most popular Harikatha 
performers, he combined in himself good 
knowledge of the theory of music and 
the persuasive art of exposition. He was 
a familiar figure to every one in South India. 

A versatile scholar in Sanskrit and 
Tamili the late Maogudi Bbagavathar, as 
be was popularly known, gave lifo to a 
dying art and with his death it loses a 
great champion. He presided over the 
last South Indian Music Conference and 
pleaded for many much-needed reforms 
in the Carnatic music. His knowledge 
of musio, Carnatic and Hindustani, 
was profound. 

WHAT IS AST 

Tbs first extension lecture under the 
auspioes cl the Fine Arts Section of the 
Travs»iiopra University was delivered 
hlf Dr* 1* fi. Cousins on the subject: 
Vma* is Art/* 


Sl?OM 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES 

In anciefit Greece, the Olympic Games 
was the greatest of the athletic festivals, 
others being the Pythian and Nemean 
Games which took place every four years, 
and dates were expressed in terms of 
these Olympiads. They were finally 
stopped by the Emperor Theodosius in 
A.D. 889. 

The Olympic Games were revived at 
Athens in 1896 on the initiative of Baron 
Pierre de Couhertin. 

Subsequent games have been held at 
Paris (1900), St. Louis (1904), London 
(190H), Stockholm (1912), Antwerp (1920), 
Paris (1924), Amsterdam (1928), Los 
Angeles (1982) and Berlin (1980). 




Mb. P. K. GHOSH 

the champion Bwlinmer, who has left for Europe 
for croBsiag- the English Ohaanel. 

ENGLAND V8, ADSTIIALIA 

England won the Fifth Test match at 
Oval by on innings and 579 runs. 

Australia were all out for 201 runs in 
the Ist innings and following on were 
skittled out for a total of 122 ruite* 




SClfiMCE! 


FILM WOBLl) 


^ KRISHNAN EFFECT 

A striking recognition of the importance 
of the work done hy Dr. Krishnan is 
contained in the latest issue of the 
proceedings of Royal Society of London 
in which a distinguished physicist working 
in Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, has 
published a memoir by Prof. R. H. 
Fowler, r.R.8., of the Cambridge University, 

The paper deals with what the author 
styles as “ Krishnan Effect”—a phenomenon 
discovered and announced by Dr. Krishnan 
of Bangalore and described in a series of 
papers published by the Indian Academy of 
Sciences. The memoir completely confirms 
Dr. Krisbnan’s experimental results and 
theoretical ideas and points out that it 
has a fundamental significance in relation 
to a number of other problems in Physics 
and Chemistry. 





DR. MEGHNAD SAHA 

Meghnad Saba has been appointed 
the Sukhraj Baj Reader (Natural Science), 
in the Patna University, bis subjeet being 
Upper Atmosphere. 
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INDIAN FILMS IN MALAYA 
A public company with, a capital of 
500,000 dollars and with ambitious schemes 
to encourage the Indian fflm industry is 
shortly to be floated in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya, according to a recent report. 
The capital may be raised to 1,000,000 
dollars if found necessary. 

The Board of Directors will oomprise 
some prominent members of the local 
Chettiar community with a local Indian 
leader as the Chairman. The objects of the 
new concern are stated to include the main¬ 
taining cinema halls in all the principal 
towns in Malaya for screening Indian 
pictures, acquiring releasing rights of 
pictures as and when they are produced 
by leading film companies in India and 
constructing and owning theatres in various 
places in Malaya. 

IIOLYWOOl) AS exile’s REFUGE 
Hollywood, land of opportunity for men 
of reckless and resourceful naturot has 
become a Mecca for soldiers of fortune. 

They come from foreign wars and foreign 
legions, from old monarchies and the 
wreckage of revolutions, from long Odysseys 
and strange adventures. Hollywood finds 
men of their talents and temperaments 
useful. 

Many of them become stunt men. 
Others capitalize upon their experiences by 
getting jobs as technical advisers on war, 
sea or aviation films. Still others turn to 
the more artistic sides of the movie business 
and become actors, directors or scenarists. 

THE BEHT INDIAN FILM 
The Motion Picture Society of India have 
selected the film ” Unexpected ” for the 
forthcoming International Exhibition to be 
held at Venice as the best produced picture 
in India during the year. 

It will be recalled that the last Indian 
film shown at the Exhibition, namely, 
Tukaram ”, was a notable sucoess. 

THREAT TO U. 8. A’s FILMS 
Hollywood's supremacy in the inter¬ 
national motion picture field is threatened 
by rising ngitionalism abroad by quotas, dis-' 
crimination, subsidy and tariff barrieifs, says 
the annual report of the Burean of foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 



m AtrfoMdBiLBS 


OIB WIMOUT GEAB 

The first gearless and clutchlesB oar in 
the world which, it is claimed, may 
rovolutionUe foture transport was demons- 
trated at Oambridge on August 22. to 
members of the Engineering Section of 
the British Association by Professor. 
F. C. Lea. 

The oar is a result of some years 
of secret work in London by the Italian 
engineer, Commendator Piero Salerni, who 
told Reuter that the device was adapted 
primarily for internal combustion engines 
bat could be used for vehicles propelled 
by steam turbine such as ocean liners. 
His invention would not be allowed to 
become a monopoly but would be placed 
at the disposal of the whole transport 
industry of all countries. 

Professor Lea said that the scope of 
the invention should include both the 
petrol and heavy oil type of internal 
oombuation engines. The car has already 
been driven 65,000 miles. 

* OB0ANISINO MOTOR TRANSPORT 

A resolution to constitute an All-India 
Motor Transport Union with the object 
of organising motor transport throughout 
British India and further to carry on 
persistent agitation to move the Central 
Legislature to amend and enact the 
Indian Motor Vehicles Bill in so far as it 
meets the legitimate and just demands 
of the Motor Transport Union was 
passed by the second Special Session of 
the All-India Motor Union Federal 
Conference, held at Lahore on August 6 
, under the chairmanship of Mr. Abdul 
Oaiyum, M.L.A. 

8TATB AID FOR MOTOR FACTORIES 

Bnquiries made in offioial quarters 
r^arding the scheme for starting a State- 
aided motor factory in India show that 
ibe Bombay Government has postponed 
Gonsideration of this question pending 
the appointment of an expert committee 
by the Congress Working Committee. It 
is stated that this expert committee is 
memut soiety to advise provinpial govern- 
mmtits on matters of industrii^ development 
of w pxbviitoes. The Committee will have 
first belere it Sir Visverayya's eoheme for 
starting a State-aided motor manofaeturing 
factory to produce *cheap motor oars. 


AVlAtiON 


AIB-yACHT 

London and New York may one day be 
linked by a 120-paBBeDger airliner with 
several dozen state-rooms, a dining saloon, 
promenades and a cocktail lounge, says a 
Statesman's correspondent. 

The proposal to build this huge flying 
yacht has been made by the Seversky 
Aircraft Corporation in response to an 
invitation by Pan American Airways to 
aircraft manufacturers to submit plans of 
aero-planes of at least lOO-passenger capacity. 
The craft would be built of stainless steel and 
given a cruising speed of 260 m.p.h. at an 
altitude of four miles. Besides state-rooms 
and a cocktail lounge, passengers would be 
able to stroll along promenades inside the 
liner, and the dining saloon would seat 
50 passengers at once.. 

It would weigh over 180 tons—six times 
heavier than airliners now flying the 
Pacific—and have a wing-spread of 260 feet. 
Equipped with eight engines developing a 
total of 18,400 horse power, the machine 
could easily fly non-stop between the 
United States and Europe, said Major 

Alexander P. De Seversky, designer of the 
monster, in an interview in New York. 

DEATH BAYS ON GERMAN PLANES 
The latest type of German Heinkel 
aeroplanes are now being fitted with 

death ray apparatus, according to a 
Borne message. 

This apparatus, it is stated, enables 
the planes by means of ultra short wave 
emissions to stop the engines of opposing 
planes and bring them crashing to the 
ground. They themselves are ran on 

heavy-oil engines and remain immune to 
the effects of the rays. 

BRITISH GLIDING RECORD 
By remaining in the air for 22 hours, 
18 minutes, 86 seconds, a new world 
record for two-seater gliders was made 
over the Dunstable Downs by Flight 
Lieutenant W. *B. Murray and Mr; J. 
S. Sproule in the second wedk of July. 

AIR-RAID LESSONS BY TELEVISION 
Lessons iu air-raid preoautions are to be 
given by television in BiiglAndv 
These broadcasts will show bow to use 
the gas-masks mid how an ordtnaiw Ymim 
can be made gas and spliiiterrptoot 



INDU8a?RY 


AGRICULTURE 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVISORY BOARD 

The Government of Bombay have created 
an Industrial Advisory Board for the 
province with Sir Chunilal V. Mehta as 
Chairman, and fifteen members who include 
prominent industrialists, merchants, and the 
director of industries, Bombay. 

The functions of this Board will be to 
advise the Government on 

(1) all new schemes and proposals 
relating to industrial development in the 
province; 

(2) all matters of policy affecting 
various sections of the department of 
industries; 

(8) all matters of public interest in 
connection with the department of industries 
and such other matters on which the 
Government may desire to have the opinion 
of the Board. 

MR. J. R. D. TATA OP TATA’S 

Mr. J, R. 1). Tata has been appointed 
Chairman of Messrs. Tata and Sons, 
Limited, in snooession to the Sir Nowroji 
Saklatvala. 

Mr. Tata has been in sole charge of 
the Aviation Department of Messrs. Tata 
and Sons, Limited, and is also on the 
Board of Directors of the various Tata 
concerns. He is a qualified air pilot. 

Mr. Tata joined the firm in 1922 and 
became a Director in 1926. He has been 
actively associated with the management of 
Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Co., Limited, 
the Indian Hotels Co., Limited, the Tata 
Oil Mills and the Investment Corporation 
of India, Limited. 

INDIAN-MADE BOTTLES 

The Government of Madras, it is under¬ 
stood, have passed an order recommending 
the use of glass bottles of Indian 
manufaoturo in Government, local fund 
and municipal medical institutions provided 
they are more or less equal in all respects 
to those manufactured elsewhere. 

The Government point out that it has 
been brought to their notice that the 
glass industry in India has of late 
Qonsiderabiy improved and that glass bottles 
manufactured in India are in no way 
inferior in quality to loreign manufactures. 


IRRIGATTON IN GWALIOR 
The opening of the Parbati Irrigation 
Project in the northern- part of the 
Gwalior State has offered the cultivators 
the opportunity of turning barren and arid 
lands into smiling fields and thereby 
improving their economic resources. This 
project has cost a sum of Rs. 1,25,00,000 
and has taken many years in planning 
and constructing it. 

The Parbati Irrigation Project consists 
of two reservoirs on the Parbati River 
and a main canal 48 miles long with 
distributaries over 270 miles in length 
capable of irrigating about 1,60,000 bighas 
(80,000 acres) of land. The two reservoirs 
are Kaketo and Harsi, the latter being 
the biggest reservoir in the Central India 
with a catchment area of 826 square 
miles. 

THE PREMIER AND THE PLANTERS 
Declaring open the annul meeting of 
the United Planters’ Association at Coonoor 
recently, the Hon. Mr. C. Bajagopalaohari, 
Premier of Madras, assured the planters 
that the Government would not introduce 
any labour legislation without considering 
its effect on the industry. He blamed 
Westerners themselves for introducing into 
India objectionable ideas about strikes and 
advised planters to adapt themselves to 
the dharma of the country and do every¬ 
thing possible to make their labourers 
contented and happy. 

WEIGHT-LIFTING PLANTS 

A Professor of Experimental Biology at 
the University of Illinois has proved that 
a training in weight-lifting increases the 
strength of plants. 

He tied minute weights to the stsilk- 
ends of mimosa plants considered extremely 
sensitive. After a short period they 
recovered and straightened out as before. 
He also found that plants that bad to 
do the weight-lifting were after a 
month taller and bigger than other plants. 

REVENUE REMISSION IN SIND 
A Press Note by the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment of the Sind Province announces that 
the Government have granted land 
revenue remission on the non-Barrage 
area amounting to Rs. 2,40,000—the rate 
of remissions varying between 12} and 
25 per cent, on crops. 
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MR. V. V. GIRI’8 APPKAL TO WORKERS 

An appeal to workers and employers to 
regard themselves as partners in an indastry 
was made by Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister 



Hok, Mb. V. V. GIKI 


(or Ijabour, Madras, addressing a big 
gathering of textile workers at Tirupur. He 
deprecated strikes and lock'Onts. 

Mr. Qiri said that the Congress Ministry 
had determined to improve the condition 
of labourers, but they could not expect 
anything from the Government if they 
resorted to strikes on flimsy grounds. The 
duty of workers was to work faithfully 
and honestly for the profit of industry. 

The workers had the right to organize 
Unions on proper lines to represent their 
grievances in an orderly manner. 

Mutual co-operation and trust between 
employers and workers would bring about 
the industrial regeneration of India. 

Turning to the subject of prohibition. 
Mr. Giri said that though similar experi¬ 
ments might not have succeeded in other 
parts of the world, it was bound to 
succeed in India due to the peculiar 
conditionB existing in the country. 

He invited opinions from Trade Unions 
as to the closing of liquor shops in 
industrial areas for two days after the 
workers receive their wages. The Minister 
thought that a good deal of money was 
spent by workers on drink. 


EVEBEBT UN-CONQTJERED 
The Times, commenting on the Everest 
expedition abandonment, says that no 
one who reads Mr. Tilman*s despatch, or 
studies the stories of earlier expeditions 
can doubt that sooner or later men will 
conquer the summit. Mr. Tilman who 
advocates a yearly succession of expeditions, 
believes that a favourable season is bound 
to occur, and it is to be hoped that the 
conquerors of. the mountain would include 
at least some of the group who were so 
cruelly robbed of their chances this time. 
MB. 8A8TBI ON THE SCOUT MOVEMENT 
“ The unification of the Scout movement 
can only come when the national move¬ 
ment has taken shape as one solid. 



Rt. Hon. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI 

unbroken organization,*' declared the Bt. 
Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri presiding 
over a public meeting at Chidambaram 
on August G. 

Referring to the present condition of the 
Scout movement in India, Mr. Sastri said 
that it was in keeping with other things. 
There was no use concealing the fact, he 
continued, that whether it was the Scout 
movement, the co-operative movement or 
student organization, the poison of 
communalism had to be contended. 

PENSION POE M. P'S 

A Bill to provide pensions for ex-M. P.'s 
and their widows is to be introduced in 
the Parliament by the Government. 

The pension will be a week for 
an ex-member and 80 sh. a week for his 
widow. The only qualification will he 
eight years' meml^rship of the House. 
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to 


{Late Secretary, India Parliamentary Committee) 


D emocrats must concede the right 
of India to puma swaraj. The 
whole issue now turns on how to achieve 
it in the minimum of time with the 
maximum of goodwill in the future mutual 
relations between India and Britain. 

India is so old a country in civilization 
that research may well reveal it was also 
the cradle of civilization. In geographical 
situation, India stands unique—in the 
centre of Asia cut off by high mountains 
and deep seas from the rest of the world. 
Her climate and her rich fertile soils had 
made life easy and leisured for long ages 
under ancient conditions during which India 
was untrammelled by foreign influences in 
the main. Thus Hinduism produced a 
high culture first challenged by the rise 
and spread of Buddhism in India which 
spread to the Far East, yet, after some 
oenturies, yielded to the greater yirility 
of Hinduism as the permanent social 
culture of India. 

But with the Moghul invasion, Islam 
became a far more serious ebaUenge to 
Hindoisin, and the rapid and enduring 
Spread of Islaih has created regrettable 
Teligicme cleavage of commnnaliSm in the 
soc^ and polittcal life of India, Until 
emnmunalism is eradicated or oontrolledV 
^^tinited ■:;:--|hilia- - .^;hot, ■ arise .■; as,:-; a ■ 

wevid power, In tenm vm .the nnrert 


way to unite all the peoples of India is 
to educate them in their respeotive 
mother tongues in the truths of modern 
knowledge so as to remove the hollow 
practices and ob=;ervanoes that obscure 
the pristine purity of all true religion/ 
Bring the world and India back to faith 
in the Fatherhood of God and in the 
Brotherhood of Man. All these past 
influences have a direct bearing 04 the 
future destiny of India in relation ^ 
modern influences upon her. 

Modern soience and industry spreading 
from the West to the East are rapidly 
developing in India, revealing great poten¬ 
tial industrial possibilities. Yet modem 
and soientifio oultivation of her rioh 
soils will ever remain the abiding and 
abounding source of the main wealth and 
Welfare of India. Oultivation is still so 
primitive that untold wealth awaits the 
uptarning of deeper ploughing, lapin 
was the first Eastern nation to a^hspt 
her ancient culture to the a^^^^ 
ments of modern; conditions. Ohina is 
now being forced to modernise * unduf 
pressure of the Japsnese invasionv In 
the end, China with her enormous mineral 
resouroes and wheat lands mar well 
hepome jdi^ industna) maminoth of "the 
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dateiOBed indaakially. For modern 
OiljdMiftm Iro^ no nationalism and 
its greed for gain. 
Throngli iilia f^es of British imperialfem, 
it ia rigidly preparing India to ^ become a 
power long before China can throw 
off Japan. 

Before the Great Wa^ 1914-1918i India 
had no place in world politics. After the 
War, the Minto-Morley reforms gave India 
hw drst taste of self-government: and at 
the same time she won her place along with 
the British Dominions as an original 
member of the Leagoe of Nations. From 
the ontset, India has played an important 
part in the work of the I. L. 0., 
especially. Their intimate command of 
English, and their knowledge of British 
labour legislation, gave the Indian repre¬ 
sentatives considerable influence in the 
deliberations and decisions made at Geneva 
from time to time. Indian labonr has 
already seonred material benefits as a 
resnlt of their activities in Geneva. 

It is trae that in the wider field of 
world politics, India spoke at Geneva in 
her master's voice. But some voice was 
better than no voice at all as it enabled 
the Indian representatives to aoauire first- 
band knowledge of world politics: an 
eioellent traloiog ground to equip India 
to her future position as a world power 
spesking in her own voice at home and 
abroad on world affairs. 

Even under the Mew Oonatitution of 
l98d, In^a will oease to be a gramophone 
record of BrtNiih Imperialism. In the 
Brovinees, she hns eecored a large measure 
Of self-govemmeidb, and all the provincial 
|bv^ ate dolng^^^^^^ well. 

In iioii^ InIhMis lake W as 

ducks to water. They are In their element. 


After a few years* experience of responsi¬ 
ble government. Congress and Moslem 
parties alike will make a great success of 
the parliamentary system of government 
adapted to suib the needs and conditions 
of India. Having bad opportunities of 
meeting most of the Premiers and Ministers 
in most of the Provinces and of seeing 
their work at first hand, I am much 
impressed with the forthright manner in 
which they are all mastering the task of 
good government. Such upsets and irre¬ 
gularities as break out now and then 
as in the Central Provinces recently 
are the measles of infancy in the body 
politic and will quickly pass away in the 
robust atmosphere of a healthy nationa¬ 
lism under the strong guidance of the 
Congress High Command. Mahatma 
Gandhrs new statement of Congress 
policy is a roasterpieoe. If this policy is 
loyally carried out. India will be able 
to control and direct the new Federal 
Parliament as well as the government in 
the eleven provinces. For Moslem govern¬ 
ments must keep in step with the pace 
set by Congress governments. 

The main weakness of the New Gon^- 
totion is the Federal part which is a bad 
mixture of autocracy and democracy. 
Its authors intend the Princes to dance 
to the tune of the political depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India through 
the Viceroy’s power over the Ipdian 
States, as a check on the revolutionary 
urge behind Congress policy. One can 
only hope that H. E. the Viceroy and 
Pandit Nehru's contacts in Iiondon just 
now will cause the British Cabinet to 
realise the fieroa tolinge against the 
Federal soheme whieh animate tliea&eieiile 
of all ladtan parUei,, 
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I predict that on bis return to India, 
H. £. the Viceroy will inform the Chamber 
of ^Princes that the Order of Princes had 
better pat its own Order in order along 
representative lines or ran a serious risk. 
If they have the perspicacity to see it, 
their only safety lies in becoming constitu¬ 
tional rulers and conducting State affairs 
on the basis of civic rights for their 
subjects on some such lines as are 
enjoyed by the subjects in British India. 
What is good enough for the King- 
Emperor must be made good enough for 
these Princes. If they do not take the 
initiative along these lines in time 
to inaugurate Federation as a democratic 
institution, they will find that when the 
next Labour Government is in ofhce in 
Britain, the initiative will be taken out 
of their hands. Forewarned is forearmed. 

Given these concessions by amendment 
or by convention, Congress can safely work 
the Federal scheme as it will then be in 
a position to end it at the most opportune 
time to effect complete self-government 
at the centre and in the provinces. Then 
India can become a world power in 
one of two ways: within or without the 
Empire as India may elect. But the 
choice of ways is not a simple one. For 
no nation oan be free and remain free 
unless she oan defend herself by her 
own strength or in allianoe with some 
other Power or Powers against foreign 
invasion. Due to the Moghul invasion 
and to the British oocupation combined, 
India has been oaused to lose tbe art 
apd power of self-defenoe at abort notioe. 

Modern warfare is the science of death. 
It rAquires great wMth* great mao-power, 
^d great arnumaenis to^ 

on in t^e air. 

II talms 20 years to trein aMoers eMoietiidy 


in all three forces. In the face Of 
the war madness of the modern world 
and of the relentless vanltiog ambi^oii 
of Dictators for power, no' nation is safe 
against attack without adequate armed 
forces of defence. 

Non-violence may become an effective 
strategy to induce tbe British to grant 
India puma swaraj in the long run* But 
if it so eventuates, it will be due as 
much to the spirit of political tolerance 
and liberality on tbe part of Britain as 
to the moral appeal of non-violence as 
conceived and practised by Mahatma 
Gandhi in his own life. But Gandhi must 
have many heart-searchings of doubt as to 
bow far the peoples of India, Moslems and 
Hindus are likely to remain steadfast to his 
policy. The wid6r non-violence spreads 
over India and the longer it has to stand 
tbe strain of rigid observanoe, tbe greater 
tbe disaster that follows if it breaks down 
in the end. But it is one thing to 

succeed with it as an internal policy in 

India where the British Baj has to 

reckon also with the democratic spirit of 
the British people. It is quite another 
thing to prevail upon the imperialist 

powers of the world, run by dictators, to 
permit India to live out her own life of 
isolation as envisaged by Gandhi : or to 
give India peace and time to build op 
her own defence forces, say 20 years or 
so, if she found it necessary to do so-—as 
it is certain she would. For the prize 
of India is too tempting to .resist, 
and with the armed forces of Britain out 
of the way, Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, or 
Japan would make short work of Oandhi> 
non-violence. 

Actaidly« it is a physici^ mid a ffnancliil 
India to build ^ 

qqieMy A ^ 
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and a bigger naty to defend her 4,000 


milee of oowt line. The cost too would 
cripple India, disabling her from carrying 
out ftooial reforms so urgently needed 
to iniproye the lot and life of her poor 
and illiterate peasantry. Congress cannot 
and dare not realise puma swaraj before 
India has built up her own defence forces 
or made a treaty of ^ alliance with 
Britain to function for her defence in 
the interim period. For it is the masses 
of India who would be the helpless victims 
of the holocaust that would follow an 
armed invasion of India by some mad dog 
of war like the dictators in Europe who 
styut the stage of world politics today. 
Mahatma Qaudhi knows, none better, that 
Britain will not and dare not neglect her 
moral duty to defend India until such 
time as she is able and ready to defend 
herself. Granted puma Bwaraj to-morrow, 
India will and must make a treaty of 
mutuidity and defence with Britain as 
security against foreign invasion. Thus 

compiete independence is not practical 
politics at present. 

4^is brings us to the crux of what is 
praotioal to give India effective self govern- 
ment: namely, Dominion Status or its 

equivalent. For we must recognise that 
Ihe cm of India is not identical with 
liat of the Dominions peopled as they 
mi' wholly or largely with British stock, 
Sh the present state of world politics 
end of the ever present fear of war arising 
of the mad freak Of one Dictator 
^0 other in the East or in the 
Westi India is fully entitled to the status 
of a world power on her 

^ capaMe of funo* 

; riuch : ^end:' Iter 


Europe. India is destined to play a 
great part in world politics in that con¬ 
nection. Therefore, the most satisfactory 
status for India is to be accepted within 
the Commonwealth of British nations as 
an equal partner in every respect: and 
to be given the special duty of becoming 
the peace-maker between the East and 
the West. India is ideally circumstanced 
for such a noble and inspiring task and 
could do more to assuage the fever of 
war in the East and to bring China and 
Japan back into the orbit of peace 
mentality than all the Powers of Europe 
pot together. India alone is fitted by 
her long contacts with Britain, by her 
wonderful command of English common 
to all her. intelligentsia, by her innate 
political sagacity, by her Eastern culture, 
and by her peaoe-mindedness, to function 
as the interpreter between the East and 
the West. As a free nation in full 
partnership with the British Empire or 
in treaty alliance with Britain, India can 
and will bridge the gulf that now divides 
East and West. Let us hope and pray that 
on this basis India will soon win and 
bold true freedom as a nation and will 
soon qualify to become a world power 
playing a great part in winning ba^ a 
mad world to the sane paths of peace 
and prosperity leading all nations towards 
the goal of the unity of humanity. 

Thus India is faced today with the 
twofold problem. How to defend her 
freedom when won or granted ; and how 
to fit her oitisens for the task^^^^^^^ o^ 
respmieihle and rapresentative govetiatment. 
The vote is the voice of demooraoy. Sul 
that voice must be #ire Olhar 
Of a dear mhidl; 

-ae-’ hmg';;as 'the ’-mo»sp:dvv^ 40 ^^ 
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their own mother tongues. The mother¬ 
land of India still remains without a 
mother tongue. The lingua franca of her 
educated classes is English which can bo 
retained by India as the key to world 
knowledge and as the voice India can 
use to reach the ears of the world at 
large. It is none the less imperative for 
India to devise and enforce a cultural 
language as the mother tongue for the 
motherland as quickly as it can be ettected. 
It is the surest way to link up and to keep 
up the unity of all parts of India to 
build up as the mother tongue of the 
motherland one language common to all 
Indians because its roots are embedded 
in the soil of India. 

Now that Hindustani is recognised as 
the most suitable language for common 
use over all India, it is imperative that 
the Congress High Command should urge 
all the Provincial governments to follow 
the example set by Madras Government 
and make Hindustani a compulsory 
subject in the middle school stages. If at 
first this has to be done in two scripts, 
Devanagari and in Urdu or Arabic it 
still needs to be so done despite the 
waste of time and doubling of teach¬ 
ing costs to* carry out. Later on agree¬ 
ment may be reached to adopt a single 
script so as to avoid all the objections, 
involved in two scripts as wide apart * 
as the poles. The best Bolution is to 
adopt the Roman script with such addi¬ 
tional obaraoters from existing Indian 
langnages as may be necessary to express 
vital shades of meaning peculiar to Hindi 
and Urdu. Turkey and Iran have 
atfeody adopted the Homan script, aod 
Ikuada and Japan are considering doing 
lOmille in the near futore. If India 
denidas for the Roniaa setipt It wHI Jha, 


an epooh'making decision and it Will 
facilitate the studies , of all Indian 
stadents who go on from the middle 
school stages to higher education. For the 
Roman soript mastered in Hindustani will 
make the later study of Eoglish or other 
European languages much easier. The 
use of the Roman script will in no way 
affect the beauty aud fineness of meaning 
in Hindi or in Urdu. All the literary 
attributes of both languages will be fully 
retained. It is only the present generation 
of literates in Hindi and Urdu who will 
miss the attractive orthography of these 
two languages. Future generations will not 
miss them and they will retain all the sounds, 
rhythms, and cadences with the Roman 
script as with the existing scripts of Hindi 
and Urdu. Turkey and Iran found it was 
so in their languages: and India would 
also find it so. Hence it is the sentimental 
aspect alone that stands in the • way. 
Once that is overcome, Indian students would 
quickly forge ahead in their mastery of 
Hindustani taught in the Roman script 
and therefrom they would quickly acquire 
a thorough grasp of English and other 
European languages in the higher grades 
of education. Students, travellers, business¬ 
men and many others in many foreign 
lands who have contacts with India would 
then be encouraged to learn and use 
Hindustani, thus making it a language in 
usage beyond the confines of India and 
thereby enhancing its uses and status as 
the future cultural literature Jinking India 
with the literature of the rest of the 
world in the days to come. 

It is the key to India’s future unity 
and solidarity against all adverse forces. 
Without it, India cannot maiDtain . her 
oneness of outlook as a nation so as to 
withstand and overoome all the adverse 
for<^ ^ that are at work to break up 
India into a series of regional areas based 
on local languages and onltuws, One 
mother tongue for the motherland Is the 
first oottditiem of her future nationhood 
eyerla^iig fceeibin as w wntre 
of 111 that Is best 

m the ofilimfe 



FOREIGN CAPITAL IN INDIA 

By De. R S, LOKANATHAN. M.4„ D.sc. (Boon.) (Lond.) 


V ABtOtJS estimates of the volume of 
foreign capital invested in India 
haYe ^en made' from time to time, bat 
few ;of them could claim the serions 
attention of the scientific student, because 
their methods of computation were either 
faulty or not properly explained. Further, 
those writers who dealt with the subject 
did not concern themselves either with a 
description of the mechanism by which 
the capital actually entered the country 
or with an examination of the effects on 
prices and incomes in the country 
importing the capital. To what extent 
this omission to take note of the monetary 
effects of capital import into India has 
led to wrong conclusions may be seen 
from the fact that nearly all writers, who 
sought an explanation for the oompar- 
atively greater increase in Indian prices in 
, relatfbn to world prices, were content to 
Oonoentrate their attention exclusively 
on the sterling exchange standard and 
altogether ignored the fact that a 
oontinnoas import of capital into a 
OOuntry must necessarily lead to a greater 
rise in its internal prices in relation to 
vvbrld prices, as was proved to be the case 
In Canada and was so in India as well. 

Hr, Pandit has in this work'^' attempted 
with conspicuous ability both to evaluate 
thn Annual amount of foreign oapital that 
enteifii^ India in the period 1896<19Id and 
to miamine the effects of such capital 
import on her incomes and price levels. 
His work is uadoubtedly a voluble addition 
scanty Htemture in India on the 
gilhleot. Mr. Pandit has rightly used the 
^Itreot, in preference to the direct, method 
for, as Prof. Jacob Yiner’s epoch iuaking 
gtudy of * Canada’s BalanOe of Indebtedness ’ 
has oonotusively shown, thO indireot method 
is the only way by whiOb capital brought 
into thO country by private industrialists 
and dribs, foreign holdings and shares and 
debehbnres of oompanlas registered in the 

*iirotaV BaLSHoa or ImnwraMmia. By 
T. a. YiniUi a Focawwd by J. Oeyisise, 


country and capital employed by foreign 
companies could at all be reckoned. But 
the success of this method rests ultimately 
upon how far all the current items of 
debits and credits are accurately evaluated. 
Unfortunately for us, as our author 
himself must recognise, in respect of a 
.few of the current items, more particularly 
in regard to freight charges, insurance 
and banking charges, a large element of 
conjecture enters. It is, however, to the 
credit of Mr. Pandit that throughout he 
has been at great pains to explain his 
method of calculation so that the reader 
can judge for himself the degree of 
accuracy reached in respect of each item. 

It is clear that a large volume of 
capital amounting to Rs. 200 crores has 
entered India during the period under 
study. Mr. Pandit has traced the effects 
of this import on incomes and price 
level in India and sought to prove that 
the mechanism of adjustment under the 
Indian gold or sterling exchange standard 
was in no way different from that in gold 
standard countries. Under either system 
the country that imports capital finds its 
money incomes and price levels increasing; 
exports shrink, and imports increase, and 
an excess of commodity imports equal 
to the amount of foreign borrowings is 
created with the result that oapital enters 
ultimately in the form of additional 
commodities. This explanation, entirely 
correct as far as it goes, is incomplete 
in that it ignores one important distinibilim 
between the process of adjastment under 
the gold standard and that under the 
exchange standard. Where both connirm 
are on the gold standard, there are opposite 
effects on money incomes and prices and 
through them on exports and imports. The 
Wrrowiog and tlie lending oountrtes meet 
half-way and adjustment is effected by 
both oourttriea. But as between England 
and India this compensatory effect was 
sotnewbat lackitiig. England was not com* 
pelled to deflate her money incomes on 
aooount of her eximrt of f iMpital aiid 
readjustment of her price levels. M the 
adiuetments bad tu he made by 
mooe and hence to ihht extent the gidd 
exubeoge standard i^slehi 




THE BETRAYAL OF CZEGHO-SLOVAKIA 

By MAJOR D. GRAHAM POLE 


E vents move rapidly and perhaps 
never more rapidly than at present. 
In 1981 the Government, of which 1 bad 



Major GRAHAM POLE 

the honour to be a member, was working 


the machinery of the League been 
employed, as it should have.been by Great 
Britain then, the Japanese rape of 
Manchuria would never have tsAen place 
and the writing of subsequent history Avoutd 
have been very diHerent. 

There followed Abyssinia. Again it was 
a case of Great Britain taking ho 
definite stand against the aggressor and the 
proposal for the dividing up of Abyssinia, 
agreed to by the then British Foreign 
Minister, Sir Samuel Hoare, and M. 
Laval of France. The outcry against 
this base betrayal of Abyssinia was so 
great in this country that Sir Samuel 
Hoare was thrown to the wolves—but 
only for a time. Sir Samuel Hoare was 
no more guilty than other members of 
the Cabinet and in justice to him, 
Mr. Baldwin felt he could do no less than 
bring him back into the Cabinet, which 
he did after a comparatively short interval. 


steadily and with considerable success for 
a better understanding of the problems 
that embitter nations in an endeavour to 
bring justice and equality into inter¬ 
national relationships. A Disarmament 
Conference was planned and bad every 
chance of success. Then came the crisis 
and the enthronement of a reactionary 
Conservative Government under Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald with Sir John Simon as 
Foreign Secretary. Behind Mr. MacDonald 
sat Mr, Baldwin pulling the strings and 
getting legislation carried through that 
he had previously failed to accomplish by 
being beaten at the polls whenever' he 
proposed it. Big Business was enthroned, 
aod Great Britain’s work for peace and 
diswmament under the guidance of Arthur 
Henderson was brought to nought. The 
Disarmament Conference was killed because 
Disarmament never suits Big Business. 

The Japanese raided Manchuria and 
were onanimously dondemned by the 
L^ue of Nations, It vemained for Sir 
John Simon, the British Foreign 
^atary. to make a case for them at 
Owy* w yiBR M tee J^panew delegate 
iy* in half an hour* the oa ge 
trying to pot for Japan 
wUiboQt eocoess for ieveral days. Had 


Then came Spain. We were, and still 
are, on friendly relations with the Spanish 
Government and as a consequence 
they are entitled to buy from us or 
anyone else such arms as they require in 
their defence. The British Government, 
which did not openly want to oppose 
the rebel Franco, who was supported 
by Germany and Italy, yielded to 
threats from these two Powers and took 
part in a so-called Non-Intervention Pact. 
The only concrete result of this was 
that while we refused to supply any 
arms or munitions of war to the Spanish 
Goveipment, Germany and Italy openly 
supplied both munitions and men to the 
rebel Franco. 

Then followed Austria, a State whose 
integrity was guaranteed by Mussolini 
himself, a State whose borders were 
fixed by the Peace Treaties for which 
we and other members of the League of 
Nations were responsible. We had time 
and again refused to allow Austria even 
to have a customs union with Germany*^ 
and yet, without almost a protest, we 
aUowed Hitter to ove^ and anney 
i^t oountry, 

^. And no^ has come Csecho-Slovakia^ It 
is di^ehlt to writs of this beoanse we 
are at the the pou^ of 
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its beitayalv Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the 
British Prime Minister, is flying to 
Geraaiiy to explain to Herr Hitler that he 
has persttaded hie ally France to join with 
him in putting such pressure on Czecho¬ 
slovakia that its Government has been 
compelled practically to commit snioide 
and give large tracts of the Sudeten 
highlands, with all their mineral wealth and 
tremendous fortifications, to^a Germany of 
which it has never before been a part. 

It is easy for a Great Power, in order 
to buy peace for itself, to hand over 
parts of someone else’s territory. But 
this is not the end, it is only the 
beginning. When the British Prime Minister 
meets the German leader he will 
get little thanks for the gift of portions 
of ‘ Czeobo-Slovakia which he is bringing 
with him. He will now no doubt be 
told that Hungary must have her slice of 
Caeoho-Slovakia and Poland hers. The 
German Dictator without a fight is being 
taken behind the defences of Czecho- 
Siovakia. These defences are handed over 
to Sim without a shot being fired—and he 
wilt now he in a position to dominate 
the whole of Central and Eastern Europe. 

Cisecbo-Slovakia as a Sovereign State is 
practically a thing of the past. It has been 
olearly demonstrated, and Great Britain 
and France have accepted the fact, that 
the only thing that now counts in 
international affairs is brute force. Barely 
six months ago, Herr Hitler's Government 
re'fvfflrmed their pledge to send to 
arbitration their differences with Ozeoho- 
Stovslda. What reliance can he put on 
any pledge or guarantee given by 
a Diotator ? 

The i}ueation that is troubling not merely 
the Opposition in this oountry but many 
anpporters of the Government is whether 
^ere is any point at wfaioh the Demooratlo 
States will make a determined stand against 
the vioience of the aggressor States ? Are 
we back at the taw of the jungle, or is 
there to he any plaoe in international 
aSeirs for reason irnd juftioe? 

tterr Hentein is hf oemrse in the present 
hatindes^ m Herr 

Hitler, In Herr Heniein 

' '^addresaai' - the -'Boyid:'- InetitQt^ .ef' -c’^lntier* 
national AtMfs 1^^ and dealt erith 


this very question of Germany and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. These are his words: 

After the honors of bloodshed in 1914 to 1918 
no responsible statesman should ever again think 
of employing war as an implement of politics. 
Should a war be waged between Germany and 
Cseoho-Stovakia arising out of disputes over 
Sudeten'Deutsche problems, it could bring nothing 
but nameless misery to my native country, since 
the latter must of necessity then become the 
seat of war. Nor could such a trial of arms 
obtain for the Czech nation any lasting advantages. 

Those who wish sincerely and without any 
mental reservations for peaceful collaboration 
between the Czechs and the Sudeten>Deutsche 
must once and for all abandon the dream of the 
* Totalitarian National State '. New methods must 
be found to enable the nations to live together. 

The Daily Telegraph and Morning Post, 
in its leading article to-day (September 22) 
speakiug of Mr, Chamberlain’s visit to the 
German Chancellor, says that: 

Obviously the effort will not have been worth the 
candle if it is to bring no more than a few weeks’ 
or a few months* respite from German demon¬ 
strations of bellicosity—if, in other words, ibis is 
but the first instalment of a Danegeld that Europe 
is to go on paying for ever afterwards in ever larger 
sums as the price of immunity from military 
aggression. Any such idea is too ridiculous to 
merit a moment’s consideration, and it must surely 
be doing a grave injustice not to Mr. Chamberlain 
alone, but to the British and French Governments 
whose writ he carries, to imagine, as is being too 
hastily done in some quarters, that their peace 
policy amounts to nothing better than that. 

And yet I shall be surprieed if their 
peace policy brings much better results 
than that. There are still Memel, Danzig, 
the Polish Corridor and other parts gf 
Europe, that Hitler intends to inooi|^orate 
sooner Qv later in the German Beich. 
He has also his plana for ahsorbing thg 
Ukraine and we have by no means heard 
the last of his demands for the return 
of the German Colonies. This last 
demand does not depend on Gr^t 
Britain alone, but will bring in South 
Alrioa and other Dominions who have no 
intention of having a Nazi stronghold on 
their borders. 

No, this is not a settleinent that Mr. 
Chamberlain is making with Herr Slider. 
This is not peace. This is qnly another 
of Germany's suooessful towards the 
next World War from which,may 
defend ns^. . , 
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a aubject that is likely to'command the attenfion'^Af'*'^*^ V*^*!®*®* ®o^u Wombn— 
in harmony with the apl^irT the Umea and “<^ 

rights for women in India as elsewhere in the world «t|uaJitjr if 

f pr. Altekar disensses the propriotor^ ^^hto o^' womeri® 

Na. the rights of the wife «i, Z,;. li. ^ ^®“en under oovertnre, tha* 

inohiding the right of Stridhana. The next^ article ^*wm deal'^^-ffc***« 

wlni®® no Question Of womw" 

holding any property; she herself was ,S 

nf®*ft,'“v.*^K j** moreable pw^orty 

of the husband or the patriarch. S 
for instance, was the case 
Teutons. The Frisians u^to‘^®^tlS® 
women a^ children in payment of ttolr 
mean.‘? **'*’' had uo ^er 

means to discharge their liabilities Tn 

B.™ ten th. b„tea oSlS.r.wS 

his wife m early times, the right lelnw 
taken away only in the days of BomSn 
kings. For a long time the Homai wtf® 
was under the tutelage of her bLlmnl 
and Mold poBseas no separate prop^y^ 
®»rnage had been perform^ 
n* • orthodox‘^reSS 

rites. During the feudal age in BuroM 

uX inherit auTh^d 

iMd^ property. This was. howerer a 
nominal right. Women were really pawns 

military serrioe. which wommi w^ 
taoa|^ie of rendering. So the kl^ 
would take immediate stops to 
daughters or ^widows of hie harw ^ 

i>o liked. When ce 

a fiunxber ofyWnwfiU 
mim died* Charlemaigne immediately m^^ 
w’"* *» the; knights of k 
ohoi^ He was aaxioas that lan^ sho^ 
not be wilder the owhershin nf f 
^id^.^ fight in his hAttlsSb * Whs^ 
^ Widows wn^iK^ wantsd 

waSwdid ioT 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT 

T he study of the evolution of the 
proprietory rights of women is a 
subject of very great fascination. It gives 
us a glimpse into the general attitude of 
society towards the fair sex. It shows 
how primitive notions took centuries to 
explode before women’s rights were 
eventually recognised. It enables us to 
have a bird’8*eye view of the progress of 
a civilisation. In the present series of 
articles it is proposed to discuss very 
briefly the origin and growth of the 
property rights of Hindu women. At the 
end of each' article there will be also a 
diimussion as to the lines on which the 
pewnt law should be changed in order 
to bnog it in harmony with the spirit 
of^ our times and culture. Dr. Deshmukh’s 
BiU 'i^^pwsed only last year but in 
a inutilat^ form. It was only a com- 
ptomise me^ure and has not niveii 

to w^en .11 tout they wanted. The 
qn^ion is bound to crop np again 
in the legiriatai«. It is, therefore, desiwhle 
i?f*“** proper histotio 

peifspeotive in the matter eo that we 

msy know what developmmits in the 
ratue my be in oonaonanoe with our 
bert cultural traditions In the first 
we pr^to d^ the proprietory 

^ her husband 

inrnig the oovortnre. * 

aexaima'" 


*‘“Si *•?? PWpnetory ri^ts 
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Vti aa M^g t\t\ea to ttie \ioabana»>tit oTO8 tte family property 

^ovoWy \i\m, Tlaia is tTae cleat 


OOTOITIOS I» ITSDia 

\u itkaVsto'Voo \t\ pt€>\x\aVorVc Umee women 
were regarded as mere cliabtel. They were 
girea away as gifts; io the Mahabharata 
we llod old king Dhritarashtra proposing to 
glye a hundred slave girls to Krishna as 
a token of his regard^ for him when lie 
had oome to try for a oompi>omise 
between the contending cousins (V, 86, 8). 
The husband was regarded as having a 
proprietory right in the wife. It is on 
this assumption that Dharma proceeds to 
stake Bran pad i in the gambling hall. It 
may be pointed out that even this proud 
and haughty lady does not think of 
disputing this right when she was dragged 
to the gambling hall. She only wants to 
know whether her husband’s transaction 
was not an invalid one, as he himself had 
become a slave prior to his staking her 
away (H, 89,19). 

WlfJR NOT TO BK TREATED AS CHATTEL 

Thh epic, however, states that the 
assemhly began to hiss loudly when 
Bh^ma proceeded to stake away bis wife. 
It was observed by many that none but a 
mad or infatuated person could think of 
proposing the wife as a wager. It is, 
iherefore, olear that though the husband’s 
theoretical rights over bis wife was 
recognised in the epic, its actual exercise 
met with stern social disapprobation. 
Hindu legend or literature has, however, 
preserved very lew oases of wives being 
eofld away by their husbands. Smriti 
writers of the first and aepond oeDtivriea a.d. 
were anpiona to l^ave no scope for an 
anterpneing hnsband to utilise the 
of his researches into prehistoric 
social customs to the disadvantage of his 
eoiliaort; they have definitely declared that 
’^ves and children can never be objects 
or gift under any drcumstimcea 
; whatever. We may take it that from 
ipfiO at least the wife was not 

.:littsbaiid. 

to''' i^ehisteric' times. 
HiNer m onTtniM sections 

of ^ heMi holdhtg that 

property of 


impWcaUon ot the term Bamjpati used tor 
the couple as early as theVedio literainre, 

The Wm denotes the joint owners {Pati) 
of the house (Datna), Smribi. writers also 
have recognised this implication of the 
term and declared that the husband and 
the wife are joint owners of the family 
property. 

SOME IMPLICATIONS OF JOINT OWNERSHIP 

The theory of joint ownership was no 
doubt very early enunciated in India, bnt 
it was not pressed to its logical conclusions. 

The only important corollary drawn from 
it is that by Apastamba, who declares 
that the theory invests the wife with a 
right to incur normal expenditure for the 
household even in the absence of her 
husband (II, 6, 14, 16-20), If the theory 
had been pressed to its logical conclusions, 
it could have secured for the wife an 
absolute equality of rights in the family 
property as against an unreasonable or 
vicious husband. But this did not happen. 

If a husband transferred his affections 
to another woman and married her, 
the wife could not claim half the share 
of the family property under the theory 
of joint ownership. Smritis as a rule 
allow her only a maintenance. Yajnavalkya 
is the only exception. This remarkably 
liberal jurist declares that if a well- 
behaved wife is abandoned by her bosband, 
she ought to be given a thir^ ebare of 
the family property (I. 4fi). tajnavalkya 
was, however, much in advance of his age ; 
for this right does not seem to have l^en 
actual ly oonoeded by society as it is not 
recognised by any other law-giver. 

JOINT OWNEESHIP THEORY NOT PRESBED 
TO ITS LOOICAL CONCLUSIONS 
The theory of joint ownership did not 
in vest tdie wile with right to incur any 
substantial expendituro On her own 
initiative. Bven the Milak^arai vrhi$!i 
ohampions the cause of womn so seatims^, 
declares that the wife can sp^d out ^ 
the family property oi^y with tbs consent 
«f "her; husband. " 

: alfovd any. .:sli»ol|ute^^'|Mib^^ 

Wlfe’e limited right mete maiatmim 
ft did hot proveni hashi^^^h^ 
irillni oe gifting awa« tb* la^ihir ; 

tdftout the ehiUdt' cl Ms wife, 
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VM iti aoaalMl joiat owner. If our 
inmis ttad bees anxious to iMoro toe 
ri^to ot toe wUe, they oould have made 

ibe oooseDt oC tbe wUe as much obligatory 
lor such a iraosaotion as they made the 
asseot of male ooparoeDers. But they 
failed to do so. 

The fact was that the general oiroam- 
stances were unfavourable for the above 
deductions being drawn from the theory 
of joint ownership of the husband and 
the wife. In ancient times landed property 
was for a long time owned either by 
village comm unities or by large joint 
families. Individual ownership was but 
slowly recognised even in the case of 
males. By the time when the rights of 
male coparceners came to be recognised, 
the husband bad come to be deified and 
women bad ceased to receive any proper 
education and thus lost their early higher 
status. Our jurists, therefore, found it 
difficult to invest the wife with any 
substantial rights as against the husband 
in the family ' property. 

BEFOBMS NECBSSAEY IN MODEBN LAW 

The theory of joint ownership of the 
husband and the wife has thus practically 
remained a'dead letter. In actual practice 
the husband was the sole owner of the 
family property and the wife bad no legal 
remedy if he proceeded to squander it 
away so as to defeat her right of. 
maintenance. In modern times nei&er the 
i^islatnre nor the law conrts have oome 
forward to aSford any protection to the 
wife in such eases. It is only in Portagnese 
India whore the Code Kapoleon prevails, 
that the consent of the wife is a 
precedent for a valid disposal 
of the family property by the hnsband. 
it is desimble that the Indian I^ilatnre 
should proceed to amend the Hindn Law 
and invest the wife with I nil powers over 
her own share of the fainily estate, rendor- 
tog its sate ihvalfd without her etptM 
conaenl. It is true that cm nnsoropoioos 
hecha&d OMi ooeeoe m wife to give 

... 

.. wonid-Jtever - jmseed^. ' Iil«; 

p^fsiFty. 'SO ae':.^#o^.'::xileoe.. 

. #e^y mileee gaclt ^ a prooedg^ 


, 1,11 , I . . . ' I . ,1 ,1,1 j\''- 

oalamities. NevertheJess it 
some proteotipa to the uafortuaete : 

of drunkards and libertines, who cab at 
present rednoe their wives to beggary in 
order to pursue their care^ of vioe 
unchecked. Such cases are not nneommon 
in the lower strata of oar community. 

PEBALTY FOB I^LtGAlltir 

Another corollary that we must draw 
now from the theory of joint ownership 
is to invest the wife with the right of 
demanding a partition of her share if 
her husband proceeds to contract a second 
marriage. Polygamy is a relic of primitive ' 
times which we must get rid of as eai^ 
as possible. It was originally intended to 
be permitted only in those cases where 
a son was not born to the couple to 
perpetuate the name of the family 

and to offer oblations to ancestors. A 
concession that was intended to 
available in rare oases has come to 
be recognised as an inherent right of the 
male sex, and as a consequence there are 
several oases in our society where* men 
wantonly proceed to contract second 

marriages and ruin the lives of their irst 
consorts. In such oases the unfortnnate 
superseded wives can get only a mainte- 
nance and even that right can be 

defeated by the busband on the ground 
that the wife refuses to stay with him. 
What Belf-respeoting woman oan oontent to 
stay in a house where she had otroe reigned 
as a queen and where she would now be 
treated as an nnwanted and unpaid maid¬ 
servant? It is. thei^fore. desirable tha^ 
the virffe should he invest^ with a legal 
right to claim a share in the family propel 
equal to that of the son. if her hnehatid 
proceeds to contract a second marriage 
agamst her wish. The great jurist 
Yajoavalkya allows the wife to claim a 
one-third tbare in the property hs atieh 
cases as we have already shown above. 
The amendment of the Hindu Lawin ililg 
direbiion would nbt be. therefore^ agsliist 
the lipirit of onr national 0iiltaire. lt 
wbitld evei^»la% serve nf 

.diiQonvaibig: 

tima for ne to forbid altogetlier* II the 
effe^ ihiiA is bdfff 




t omoMmn lias 
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waal4-^^CM^ It is, however, 

doii(l^i^ll ^ Bills prohibiting polygftmy 
the central legislature. 

ShO^ tlM theory of joint ownership 
inveiw, tb# ‘wife with the right to claim 
''monthly income "Of 
mpdern times, ^ normally 
ep^sjdogi the husband enjoys the* privUege 
of earning money and the wife that of 
spending it. In vast majority of cases 
hnsbands would be quite willing to surrender 


even 90 per ' cent, income to thei^ wives 
provided they agre^ to manage their hoOiw^ 
hold, saris and jewelry expenditure witliin 
that amount. The question, however* has 
another side and the modern educated 
hut unearning wife has a different case 
to present to us. As, however, this 
problem is essentially oonneoted with the 
question of Stridhana, we propose to 
consider it in the following article which 
would deal with that subject. 


ii. The Right of Stridhana 


1^0 bate seen that there was a 

reiuctahce shown by society to invest 
ihe wife with full joint ownership over 
the entire property belonging to the 
family. It was, however, recognised since 
very early days that women should be 
allowed to have complete sway and 

ownership over some types of property, 
specially intended for them. It is no 
doubt true that down to the ^ 5th 

o^tury A.P. Smritis went on mechanically 

r^SrddUoiiig aO old text which declared 
th&t the wifei the soDi and the slave 
oan Own no property; what they may 
aoqoire,-would belong automatically to the 
bu^Mknd, the father and the master 
sOspectively. The haughty proposition 
^OrmwQy laid down in this archaic text 
Ml however, ceased to represent the 
Mlity of the situation even in the 
period., ■ ^ 

; tsr ma rably times 

^or, the Vedio literature expressly declares 
^e wife Is to he the full owner of 
Fa^mhttam. Unfortunately the full 
etgni^noe of this term,is not now known, 
Imt it almost certainly included all the 
ornaments that were given 
th the bride on the occasion of her 
.Many of these were often given 
by r ihe parents of the bride, and the 
4^iy, tberefore* felt ibat it would be in 
' 'iltneee'' bf things thAt;..t^'vbi!ide . :aib^ 
nboatil be endowed with fnU nwbership 


^ anm Mmidp 
■ pi tim, - 



the idea was, that what was specidcally 
given to the bride on the auspicious 
oooasioD of marriage should never be 
taken away from her. So the Smritis 
lay down that not only the presents 
given by her parents but also the 
presents and ornaments given by the 
husband and his relations should become 
the property of the wife. This was a 
very important concession given to women. 
Well known is the tendency of Hindu 
society to invest a very large part of its 
savings in ornaments. The tendency was 
even more pronounced in the past. By 
investing women with a right over the 
ornaznents exolurively intended for them, 
Hindu society really transferred a large 
part of its savings to the ownership of 
women. The hardshipfl of a law of 
inheritance, which for a long time refueed 
to reoognise the ownership of women over 
immoveable property, were thus miriga^ 
by the principle that women ^^onid be 
the exclnBive owners of ornaments eind 
other presents given to them. Original 
only ornaments and presents given at 11^6 
marriage were inclnded in fftridhsM^ 
Later on ornaments presented by the 
husband St any time during coverture 
were also added to tbe category. I^ter 
jurists fnrtber laid it down that mainte* 
nance given to women should aku be 
included in their Stridhana. 

BBTOLUnOKARt AX>DmOK0 lUBS 
■ ■ ,BT 

It was, however, left t? 

thefamons 11th oentutyj . ““ 

to prmpuaa must linpuri 
addition^ io Btridbiste 
adrii^ttti^ cff to totft 
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raaPRiBJTOBY ftiaira® dFffaraiitJ women 


whiol^ YajoaVaikra bad uaM altair nieiition- 
ing i^e UBiial sli; yaria^as of Stri^iana, 
this i&ganiooB ooiiitnabtaior deolared thafe 
tho ^|>rassion in qtieBMon is uaeid in 
or4ar lo iDoltide boder Stridbana the 
property acquired by ioberitaoce, partition, 
parcbase and adverse possegsion. This 
amplified definition of Stridbana is so 
eomprebenBive that it oah hardly leave 
out any property in possession of a woman, 
however it may have been acquired. 

There can be no doubt that the 
amplification of Stridbana, as proposed by 
Vijnanesvara, was ah innovation deliberately 
made in order to make the law more modern 
and progressive. It is extremely doubtful 
whether the crucial word etcetera occurred 
at all in Yajnavalkyasmriti, which 
Vijnanesvara professes to comment and 
explain. And supposing that the word did 
occur, it is certain that Yajnavalkya 
could never have intended to include items 
like inheritance and partition property 
under the term etcetera. These were very 
important items, whch not only increased 
women's rights extensively, but circum- 
soribed those of the coparceners. If 
Yajnavalkya had really intended to 
include them under Stridbana, he would 
have mentioned them specifically and 
prominently instead of smuggling them 
surreptitiously under the innocuous term 
etcetera. ‘Vijnanesvara, however, delibe¬ 
rately inoladed the share of partition and 
inheritance, because he desired that 
women's proprietory rights should be 
enlarged. This he did under the gui^ of 
explaining the word * etcetera In anpient* 
Sknd medieval times, reforms in Hindn 
law were brought about by this modest 
find indirect method of explaining the 
ancient texts. No one ever thought of 
declaring that certain old texts, being po 
longer suitable to the oondition of society, 
should now be overruled and replaced 
by new provisions framed and approved 
by the new age. 

BiooT OF * 

J^y about ’ibbe 12th oehtuiy, olffljergb 
oysir oxteiEsive ^isiperty was thus tnuiisfenM 
O^ld they dispose of it in 
iBie^-way Miey Blfed ? ^ the moton ags^ 
wi^toui the rif^t disiKNia} 


.woyd"as '.aa:oohta;adiotion^^^i^^ 

But such was not the case in the paa^ 

Under the Mitakshara law, a widow 
could inherit her husband's share in ike 
joint family. If he had ejected peparaiioa 
before his death ; and this was regarded 
as her Stridbana. It is, however, certain 
that she did not possess the right of 
disposal over it. It is no doubt tru# tbat 
the Mitakshara does not expressly igy 
down that a widow can enjoy only the 
income of the inheritance that wosdd b% 
included in her Stridbana. The Mitakshara 
was not prepared to concede eveP td* 
the male manager of the joint f^ily 
the power to alienate landed property 
that he may have himself acquired. 
It is, therefore, inconoeivable that a right 
that was not granted even to the male 
manager of a joint family, oonld ever 
have been contemplated to be given to a 
widow. It was the intention of the 
Mitakshara that as long as she was alive, 
the widow should be in full possession 
and enjoyment of her husband's share of 
property; she should not dispose .>of it 
except for legal necessities. 

Over Stridbana consisting of gifts and 
ornaments given to women by their 
relations, they however possessed absolute 
ownership. Even their husbands could 
not lay hands on it. In times of exceptional 
calamities, however, the husband was 
authorised to utilise Stridbana for family 
needs. This permission was but natural; 
when the stability and reputation of the 
family itself was at stake, what woman 
would ever think of olinging to her 
separate property f Bindu jurists have, 
hbyceyer, laid down that the property 
takbn from women on snob oocasions 
shoold be retuined to as 

better days came. 

ITEMS BXOIiUDBD FEOM STBIDHAKA 

It is interesting to note that • some 
items have been deliberately excluded from 
Stridbana. The first among these consists 
of gifts received from non*relatives It 
amr time after the marrigge. Inchtsion 
■ itf tkio item under. Stridhtgig irpuld have 
to serions complioationk Emilies 
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waA that such gifts 

sliaaid exdudsd from Stridhana. 

,WagM earaod by the wife did not also 
foftja;? 9att of heir Stridhana. This would 
'itlplii''- a ' iittk 

that it wae cot m 
tmj^eaiiwable step. Wages were usually 
eti^c^ by women of the workini oiasses, 
whose budgets cannot be balanced even 
io-day without including the earnings of- 
women and children. Under these 
oircumstanoes, it would have been unfair 
io include the wife's wages in her 
Stridhana and call upon the husband to 
shpulder the entire burden of the family. 
HindU^^^J felt that the earnings of 

both tbe husband and the wife should be 
dedicated to the needs of the family. 
'They havei however, failed to provide 
relief to the wife in those oases where 
the huBband squanders away bis own 
earnings and compels the wife to support 
the family almost entk^^ by her own 
wages. In« modern industrial areas, 
stich oases are not few. The law on 
this point, therefore, ought to he modified. 
X;t ii but fair to maintain that what an 
eduoated wife may earn as a teacher or 
a doctor, or an uneducated wife as a 
field labourer or factory worker, should be 
primarily regarded as her own property. 
The husband should have no right to 
it. The Income Tax Department should 
not be allowed to lay its greedy hands 
over it. It should be left entirely to the 
wife as to what portions of her earning's 
she would devote to the general family 
expen^ture. In actual practice it will be 
found that a woman factory worker or 
Readier would be spending a lesser amount 
on, herself than her husband would do 
frcen his own income. 

$ e IMPBOYEMCKT KBOlSiSAiiy IN 

^ list US see what other changes and 
Improvements are necessary in tbe law of 
l^dhana. It would be seen that Stridhana, 
ponoeived by the most liberal d Hindu 
inrists, did not comprise any items which 
!oh.ai4 ensure any regular and recurring 
jlhodnc iKi the wife dnrhig her oovei^Qfe. 

IgieritBilice from tbe^ iWbhd a rare 
evept; an inheritance from the hujAmnd 

hieials Indtedea in StrMhmiii no 


transferred large property to her . control, 
but it could not bring any recurring income. 
Women, therefore, were not provided for 
with any regular inoome during their 
eovertnre, which is just the time when 
they are anxious to spend most. In spite 
of the specious theory of joint ownership, 
the husband is usually the de fmto 
oontrbller of the family purse. The present 
age is an Individualistio one, and the 
modern wife, whether educated or unedu¬ 
cated, often feels that it should not be 
necessary for her to get the sanction of 
her husband for every little expenditure that 
she may have to incur for herself. In 
order to get over the embarrassing situation 
often arising on such occasions, she feels 
that it would have been much better 
if she bad a share in her father's 
property, the income of which she could 
have spent at her own free will. There 
are, however, several difflouities in giving 
the daughter a share in her father’s 
patrimony,, as will be shown in a subse¬ 
quent article. It has to be admitted 
that owing to inherited traditions, the 
husband is often inclined to assume a 
patronising attitude when sanctioning any 
expenditure for the wife not relished 
by him. It has further to be reoogmsed 
that whether in the East or in the West, 
there is not yet a proper appreciation of 
the valuable unpaid work for the house¬ 
hold which tbe wife ungrudgingly does for 
the welfare of the family. Gifts from tbe 
husband formed an important element in 
Stridhana as envisaged by Hindu juriuts 
and its scope went on incrqpsing ip 
ooursO of time. The dlfdculties of l^he 
modern sensitive wife, above fef^»*red 
to, will disappear If it is laid down 
that a small percentage of the monthly 
inoome of the family, say 10 per ceat^, 
should belong exclusively to the wife as 
her Stridhana to be spent by her at 
her own sweet will, either for her own 
sake or for the sake 
An orientation in the developaiefft ^ 
Stridbaua on this line is neoesas^y in 
the modem individualistic a^. It will 
imnmnsely help in inoreasing the happkiess 
of many a family. 







RACE DISCRIMINATION IN CHILDREN 

Bl Ms. PAUL MATHEWS, BA. (Toronic^, MAB.I. 

(Head Master, St. Marks Sehool, Jer^iem) 


Not idofia wM ohildreo, nor wlutt 

we give them to read* but what we are aud do 
in our daily lives are bound to leave their deepeat 
mark. Our attitudes toward servants and trades¬ 
men, toward dirty and objectionable *’ ohildroi 
from under-privileged homes, who climb on our 
automobile or steal our children's sled, our 
unspoken feelings about the coloured person who 
sits next to us in the street oar, about the Jew 
in an exclusive real-estate development, private 
school or club, about our children's intimacies in 
whatever families represent to us ** the other side 
of the tracks", all these will make up the sum 
and substance of how children learn to feel 
about others who are different from themselves. 

—Anna W. M. Wolf. 

T he first five years of a child’s life are, 
perhaps, more important than any 
other five years of life. At birth the 
infant is endowed with unlimited possi¬ 
bilities in diverse directions. When he 
grows np, he may adopt any one of a 
wide range of occupations and display 
any one of a large variety of tempera¬ 
ments, so great are the individual 
difierences in . man. We do not claim 
too much when we say that personality is 
predetermined by hereditary potentialities, 
but it is most certainly controlled by 
training and environment. A child's 
conception of truth and falsehood, of the 
real and 'the imaginary, have their 

inception in the earliest years of life. 
Whether he is to be fundamentally 
truthful and honest, or capable of 
facing A reality even when it is unpleasant 
depends in large meaenre upon the 
atmosphere of the adults around him ; lor 
it is their own ability to deal success- 
fnlly irith reality that has the most 
profound effect upon an infant, A 
toowledge of the aarliest years of childhood 
Is essenM for an adeauate understanding 
of. the ehild's development in^ adulthood, 

The beginnings of a ohild's attitude 
towards others, of the recognition of 
what belongs to him and what does not, 
of respect for idghta and privileges 
Of others, are all tbade in the first few. 
y^ra of life. It is while living at home 
with mother, fisther, brother and sister 
ffrst lessons in give 
live let live. Since he will 
^ti^ to Ute in a social world of .eauals 
em oi the most importot 


acquisitions of his childhood is • 
development of right s4ititudeS 
other people—their needs, interests, aild 
activities, he should learn to considw as 
he would his own. 

Baoe and class distinctions do not 
a place in the life of the arerage child 
under five. As we watch tbe growth ot^ 
the child mind, observing the interaction 
of new experiences and new knowledge^ 
making its indelible mark, we are sometimes 
shocked by a very young child blurting out 
some adult opinion or prejudice entirely 
out of harmony with his previous training. 
Our search for tbe origin of this statement 
may lead us to unexpected sources. Johnny, 
a Syrian aged five, and Angelo, an 
Italian, were playing quietly on a sand 
pile. Angelo turning round quickly 
happened to knock over the house that 
Johnny had built. One word brought 
another, and soon such phrases as *' Wpp", 

“ Arab and “ Jew *' were heard. Finally 
Angelo asked which was the better, an 
“ Arab " or a " Wop.” Upon being assured 
that both were equal, peace reigned for 
the time being, and both children went 
back to their play of building sand bouses. 
When George, a £our*year-old Syrian boy, 
gets angry, he calls other boys of any 
nationeJity a “ Wop ” or a “ Jew ”, which¬ 
ever word comes first into his head. He 
knows that it makes his temporary enemy 
angry and that is his purpose. Thus 
we find in quite young chiidi^n a 
recognition of raoial difference with an 
eindtidnai biae against any other race hut 
their own, and a careful inve8ttgi#ea reveals 
the fact that the source of sudh feeling 
originated from the surrounding a^^t world. 

Fear is m«»t frequently oonaCoted with 
race-awarehesi in small child^^^ and the 
reactions experienced in this way - have 
the most devastating effects in lAt^ Ufe. 
A young child may experience the emetic 
of fear for some one different from hka 
heoanse of acquired fear aSsoolalkmS 
connoted with certain race tarms. 

In a small country town in western 
was one very- hi^ blaCk 
wlm did'oM |ohi for eleryhody mtid was 
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alL Thd obildren, 
wk^ JcB^W him - a« the only one of 
•0^ wei^e devoted to hi?!. A 

( iittlB. fellow loor years old, had a long 
Be was allowed to go out on the 
Inonii J^lazaa in the twilight but was told 
not to. go in the street. fThe temptation 
too great, and he trotted out of the 

t ito and up the street. It was almost 
aidi« and looking |uddenly up he 'saw 
this great big black man approaohing. 
Bo shrank back in some fright and then 
laughed at himself heartily and said: 

” ?8rhy, Joe, is that you f I thought it 
was a nigger." Hone enjoyed the joke 
more than Joe who told it everywhere. 

Parents are often surprised to find clearly 
dedoed race attitudes in their children, 
hut on careful examination they will find 
one or two responsible sources. Either 
the attitude has been handed on to the 
chiidren by some grown-up or older child. 
Or they have themselves been responsible 
foi^ transmitting the attitude without being 
Oitoaeidnsly aware of having done so. 

■S'-':'*'". ' ' : ‘ 

** A dve-year-old, whose parents were not 
aware of having ever taught or suggested 
to him any kind of raoe feeling; was 
l^iayinf at toe Kindergarten with a small 
eolonred hoy. When this child came a 
little too oloee to him for bis liking, he 
< remarked fia a tone of disapproval rather 
toaa alarm) r . *IjOok out, little black 
child, doo't hreave your black href on mel V" 

.Obvioxiely this child bad not been 
d^iibem^ly is^^ght by 1:^ parents that 
^aoloaredV and * bad* were synonymous 
toriilsi Wt had ao douto been instilled 
1i^‘:Was::sometoii^ , 
uncltoii and laleeHout about ooloured 

• :%e tottdeney in youhg children to 
teoee Qtoars» not neoestadly of a different 
raoor ii often unduly yogarded as oruelty 
by :Sidnit obseryera .Xhis s^titude of 
m?mim cruelty towards etmpwe who is 
Ufdiln toe group . to : the child 

cruelty of 
is ^ always toe 
restdt may 

atoooiated wito pleasure 
aa^yity*. 


with what he oalls a ’repetition— 
compulsion * the desire for the repetition 
even of unpleasant experiences in order 
to get the better of them. Most of the. 
unpleasant experiences of a small ehild 
are passive. In play or in phantasy, 
however, he will repeat these experiences, 
assomiog the active part in toe situation 
in order to gain complete mastery of it. 
If, for example, he has been acoidehtally 
hurt by an object or a person, be Will 
remain fearful as long as he does not 
realise their harmless nature ; when he 
does BO, however, he often repeats toe 
experience but taking the active ‘^hurting" 
part himself. Even in the stories a child 
hears, he identifies himself with the 
character who hurts others, unless his 
sympathy has been previously guided into 
the right channels. To young children 
anybody strange-looking is a lawful prey 
to teasing, as long as he continues to 
remain harmless ; but the first signs of 
retaliation on his part soon discourages 
farther experimenting. 

A negro family moved to a small town 
in America where there were no 
other coloured people. They sent their small 
son to a local school. Every day the boys 
ran after him with sticks and stones. 
Finally in desperation he took enough 
courage to fight them back—running after 
his tormentors with a butoher's knife. 
After that he was left respectfully aibne, 

Many children acquire the toeufhtltos 
ot oalling out to stras^faiw by deri- 
give nicknames which they have heard hi 
their neighbourhood, and tois. should not 
be oonfused with deliberate ridicule. 
Cbildreh often enter school with the 
^ prejudices of thrir parents, and thought- ^ 
lessly let fall from innocent lips names 
of race contempt thaii hurts many a 
heart out of ali proportion to the 
intentions of the spe^r. Coantee Callen 
vividly depicts such, an incident: 

V Hetri-iUtod, hted-fitod with gi»e, 

■ . .'.. ■'J tow a .BaltoototoB 

JiMp loofcfsg sMgto. to 

. .. Kow Iwss ^ ■ 
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Of 1 ^ the things that happened there 
That’s ail that ^1 

' Ijet 118 look at tho attitude ot children 
In the despised group or class to various 
forms of ridicule. At first the child is 
made to feel Ashamed of his ancestry 
and may develop a vague sense of resent¬ 
ment against his parents for being directly 
responsible for his fate. As he grows 
older, however, this ceases; he begins to 
form friendships with members of his own 
class and feels proud of his own group. 
But if be is placed in an alien environment 
and made to compete with children who 
reflect adverse adult attitudes towards 
him, he will develop a sense of inferiority 
that is apt to colour his outlook for life. 
George Brandes (the great Danish writer) 
described an illuminating scene of his 
early childhood: 

When h© walked out behind the servant girl, 
his younger brother with him, he sometimes 
heard a boy call after him, and when he turned 
around he saw a sneering face with drawn mouth 
and' threatening fists. For long he paid no 
attention; but when the call became more 
frequent, he asked the servant what it meant. 
She said: *Oh, nothing I When he aaked again, 
she said: *He is calling a bad word.* 

One day when he again heard the word, he 
wanted to know what It meant and asked his 
mother: *What does it mean? * Jew’, said his 
mothpr. * There axe some people called Jews? 
Ate they bad people? 'Yes’, she said smUing, 

* very ugly people they are sometimee^but not 
Always.* M’d li^ to see a Jew.’ ‘You can do 
thav said the. mother and held the little boy up 
to a large oval mirror that hung over the sofa. 
He cried out, terrified, and his ihother quiekly 
eet him down, regretting not to have pj^paired 
him/ She never mentioned the incident. 

At one time or another, adds the oommsntator, 
evi^y Jewish child ories out inke that* It is the 
ery of one wounded to death. And with this ory 
the ohild heoomee different. 

class and race attitudes of children 
vary vrith their enYiroaxnept, and their 
reactions dlHer aocoi^ng to theil^ age. 

^ An iafaat may ifaow ‘ signs of fear at 
vfho: Ipel^s strapfAv at ^e eady 

wtp amDse him try t^eir od^ af^waranoe 
nrdi^els; this develop 

Inl^; a imlid. of any 

^■ A^teV' '4momy' aad>. 


hostility may he acquired and caifi^d ovte: 
into adult life. saam 

that the child deyeiops^^^^^^^^r^ 
does he acquire class discrimlnilbtiiiii. ,, 

A letter published recehtly id ah i Xngltiidl 
Liberal paper records the eih^riasi^eiit 
of a refined household whare a sme^l hoy 
visitor, who came from abroad ««id; had 
not yet mastered the intricaoiW of 
manners, rose to open the |oor for a 
servant whose hands were full wit!# a 
tray loaded with dishes. ^ 

As a child grows older, he begins to foel 
the impulse to fight not so muoh for the 
sake of fighting as for testing his own 
growing powers against that of his fellOws. 
Two distinct gangs existing in the same 
locality will soon find their level in a 
healthy way. But when the gangs happen 
to belong to different classes, the feelings ^ 
mixed with the combative tendency is 
strongly infiuenced by the adult attitude 
on both sides and the foundattons of 
in ter-class hatred are early laid. Where 
parents do not mind what they say er do 
to their servants, the children are not 
likely to treat them or their children with 
more respect. Fighting between gapgS Wf 
the two classes can assume all Ufo 
hostility and hatred of opponents in a olpaS 
struggle. Between the ages of W mi 
12, boys apparently show more adyetse 
race and class attitudes than before or afW 
hut this is probably due to their love of 
fighting, and more fighting takes place for 
the mere pleasure of it, not because of 
any race hatred. 

Upon his parents rest the grave reapoiisi* 
bility of developing right attitudes towi^ 
others in the child. Boon enough 
school and the gang, the olnb and eocoety 
and a dozen other agencies will lend 
their help. But the attitudes that take 
deepest root and make their most lasting 
impression upon him in. later life aye 
those he acquired unooneoiously during 
the earliest days of t^ildbood in the 
home. The feelings of youth on matters 
of religion, race or rivalry can ihvar^hiy 
be traoed back to some early experience 
in family. With meagre etoeptldne. 
the miUstones of Itle^ 
ehad^i''-heok ^by 
att-' 'nifoi»iiofohely 

V; V V.- - V-V' ' ■ / . 





ftdliltilfaiodi’‘ As has reminded ns eren 

the mlbaiiiers which children derive^ from 
: their pax^ntB have a way of cropping np 
in i^te of their evident efforts to keep 
th^ out of eight. 

^ denonnoe pugnacity in ohildhopd, 

heoanse it disregards the peace of others; 
We deprecate stealing, because it ignores 
^e property rigjits of others; we may 
eveh discourage gossipping as an interference 
with the privacy of others. But one of the 
lundamental attitOdea that calls for careful 
oonsideration to-day we most often neglect, 


because it is bound up with bhr o 
emotions in such 0 way that ^inakes it 
impossible for us to an^yse clearly the 
child’s attitude towards those who are^ 
different from him in social standing' 
or national character. 

Beligious education in its widest sense 
is the only factor that can have a trans¬ 
forming effect upon a child by correcting 
wrong attitudes and creating a new outlook 
on life. Yet so much is lost by the 
narrow conceptions we have of religion 
to-day. 


INDIAN PROBLEMS IN MALAYA 

By Me. C. F. ANDEEWS 


A book of exceptional interest to South 
India has just reached me from 
Malayai It has been written by Mr. K. 
A. Ncelakaodba Aiyer, the Secretary of 
the Indian Association, and it 

obutains a Foreword written by Mr. A. 
M. Soosay, President of the same Association, 
fhe author ^ h lived for more than a 
Huarter of a century in the Malay peninsula 
and knows his own subject tkoroughiy, 
Se ha« ai®® a deep and sympathetic 
Interest in his own fellow-countrymen, 
who oomn over ag labourers to the 
Bubber plantations from the Madras 
Presidency. His book is written with 
particular core, and there is very little 
in it that has any note of speoial 
pleading. On the whole, the writer draws 
a picture of the European employers, 
which tbey themselves could hardly find 
fault with. For, a« far as I have seen, 
there' are no one-sided statements, that 
might be in any way unfair to them. 

as we read it orer, we find to our 
fe^jst that the actual condition of things 
tO‘Aty is by no moans as sati^actory as 
the /government Beports, issued each 

article, X propose to obote 
from those i^apters in which 
has dbeo^od certain factors, 
wl^ati!^' ssy ' b#'' eaij^':<':-':<^.psrienoe m 

km written,. 

'’One 

.w. 


Agent from the Government of India 
having been appointed to look after the 
interests of the Indian labourers in 
that country, and in spite of the 
earnest efforts that have been made 
at different times to bring about a more 
satisfactory condition of things, many of 
the old stumbling-blocks remain just the 
same as twenty years ago. Indeed as far 
as this book appears to tell ns, there has 
been very little permanent improvement 
as yet in the Tamil labourer’s lot. Perhaps 
one may make this one exception, 
that the minimum wage, which in earlier 
times was always liable to great fiuctiia- 
tion, has now become more stable. Yet, 
as oontrasted with thU prcfils that are 
jderived from the Buhber ifidustry, this 
living wage of the lalibbter. is still 
outrageously low. 

£iet me record three i^vealing moidents 
in three different areas for which Indian 
labour is still being recruited to-day under 
the capitalist plantation system: 

(1) Soon after the War washover, 1 
was .called to vktt phandpnr in Ihiflt 
Bengal, where what was named in '^e 
Prgee ^ ^ thet^ie^ ^exodtik ^ 

suddenly. Many thonsaBde of Xndkn 
labourers left, in .a hmf ikn Tisa 
In the lowerAgiam 
the. stakalM. ..wifk-':,' 

...Offered ' 
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tea. They had« tberefbi'ei accepted on their 
eetates nearly five timea the annual 
nunlber nanally recruited. Then, after all. a 
aluihp Came inatead of the bootu. Aa a 
oCneequence, thia heavy inoreaae in their 
iabour-fprce waa either diacharged, or kept 
on half-rationa. Such rtithleas exploitation 
of labour was the real cause of the terrible 
disaster at Chandpur. where thousands of 
these poor labourers walked down all the 
way from the plantations to Chandpur 
and were kept waiting while cholera 
raged among them. 

2. When I was in Ceylon, in 1936, 
a similar thing had recently happened. 
In 1984, a boom in tea was expected and 
in consequence labour was recruited from 
South India far in excess of any previous 
year. Here again, after an interval, a 
slump came in the tea industry, and the 
surplus Tamil labour was either sent back 
to, India or else wandered about Ceylon 
in a half-starved condition, begging for 
employment. This led directly to a crisis 
in Ceylon and almost a riot, because these 
unemployed Tamil labourers increased the 
distress among the Ceylonese. 

8. I find that, according to this new 
book of Mr. N. Aiyer, the year 1987 in 
Malaya was regarded as the beginning 
of*a boom in the Rubber industry. In 
conseguence of this expected boom, the 
labour recruited from South India was 
suddenly doubled in a single ^ear ! We read 
in this book: “A record number of 
lAbourefs emigrated from South ' India in 
If87 bvving to signs of high prosperity, 
mhieh, however, proved to he of a 
transient nature.*^ 

I have italicised the last this 

sentence, for if this proves to be true, then 
We i^all have once more the miserable 
sequel of. unwanted labour thrown aside, 
or else * returned empty \ as it were, 
by the rubber plantations. 


■:':hot:ccnBb^ 

whose families at any moment may t' 

We are told, again and agam^^y the 
Government of Malaya and 3ie Fwtece' 
Association that the European essjdoyc^ 
are kind hearted and generous tnoo ; and 
this is actually true . m 
I know well, The Bt» Hoe. V; S* ,lte«tri% 
Report also appears to bear this ,out« 
indeed, in the good seasons of prosperity, 
there are always certain amCnitlipe grafted. 
But no capitalist system in the Wo^ld.is 
ever based on Parity. Ko^ Capitaliit 

business methods ensure permanent Hberafity 
towards those who are employed. SihglS 
acts of personal and individual kindnesSv 
on the part of certain employers, Are 
contiuually counterbalanced by the ruth 
lessness of the whole system- 

When I look back on that Cholera 
Camp in Chandpur in 1921, and remem^r 
those terrible days, it is dittoult to 
forgive or forget this money-making 
capitalism, which is ready in spite of 
kindly employers, to act in a ruthless 
manner,—at one moment to ahsorb a* vast 
number of labourers, far beyond t^e 
annual quota, and then at another momeilt 
to throw them aside like the skin of a 
sucked orange I 

The table of arrivals and departures 
for the last 10 years in Malaya prove 
interesting reading. They show how the 
estates have thrown aside their surplus 
labour as soon as ever a world slump 
threatened. Whenever a boom is expeoted 
they absorb as fast as possible new 
recruits. The year 1929, for instahoe, 
was sooh a boom year. Then the slump 
came in 1980-81. The boom was agi^o; 
expeoted in 1984. In the light of, these 
facts let us escamine the tahlei whii^ 

1 give below: 


What other oC^htvies, eiospt India x>i: 

'■'wohld:- 

iwjpW itspwB labouyerSi vf&b' are not able to 
lock a|lw to he SAfloited in 

tlMs manner by Ihose whe* to 

smutd be 

to uie a large^ labour 
el 


Arrivals. Departures. Dillermioe. 

1928 68,072 91.262 ‘ - 28.180 

1929 114.252 76.864 r 87398 

1980 69,114 161,766 - 82,641 

1981 19,682 101,647 . 81.866 

mu 

smm » 61 ^^ 
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dlbiin«M .M»ia?..n^ be almost as 
h«l]^l«INi HA Iniliafi laboot. Exactly the 
MklAB |i|rooeia ean be easily visualised from 
the tl^e ef aiacivali and departures of 
to Malaya whioh 



Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Difference 


064,591 

164.826 

+ 99,765 

1990 

216.868 

199.800 

+ 19^068 

1081 

70,086 

212.900 

>-188.816 

1082 

88,584 

' 161,809 

“128,276 

1088 

28,464 

86,556 

“ 68,091 

1084 

109,267 

68,129 

+ 41,188 

1085 

145,858 

69,026 

+ 76.828 

1987 

248,804 

66.502 

+176,802 


Many questions immediately arise in the 
mind, when we see the drift of these 
figures. "What happens,” we ask, "to 
these thousands of dismissed labourers 
who are obliged to return to their 
own countries, where unemployment has 
already reached its highest point? Why 
should not Malaya provide relief for its 
0wn unemployed? Why should it drive 
^em baok to India during tbe slump years 
and 4>h6n immediately oall for them once 
more when the boom years begin ? Why 
iidiQUld the^ of India itself 

allow this?” 


One farther point of very great ^ 
importance arises from the cobsideratioi; of * 
labour con ditioDB such as those that exist 
in Assam, Ceylon, and Malaya. Sow far 
are these countries, which first take this 
casual labour and tben eject it, prepared 
to provide land aettlement for those who 
come over? These countries are still 
comparatively under-populated areas. Is 
any attempt being made on a large scale to 
enable recruited immigrants to settle down 
with their families. When I was over in 
Malaya, in earlier years, strenuous attention 
was called to this question of land 
settlement. The Government of India was 
constantly urged to make the reoroitment 
of this form of Indian emigration depend on 
the prospects held out in these countries 
for the land settlement of immigrants 
from South India with their families. It 
was pointed out again and again that only 
by such settlement could the proportion of 
men to women become at all equalised and 
the evils of a large disproportion of men as 
compared with women be avoided. Looking 
through this recently published book, I see 
very little real improvement with regard 
to this land settlement question. Here is 
an acid test. 


Possibilities of Broadcasting in India 

By Me, 0. N. ZUTSHI, m.r.a.s. (London) 

{Esn Editor ofThe Sunday Timen ") ^ 


B jatOABOASTING is ucthing new to 
a country like India familiar wii^ 
Aknshvani fir an eth^ai or disembodied 
yolce beard frotn the higher regions as a 
Divine warning nr approbation on oritioal 
oeoaetons, tragic or joyous. There are 
maay references to this DiVine voice in 
the literature. To-day hroadoasting 

repPMeats that Bivine phenomenon as a 
purely eoieotifio truth; in other words it 
mma the oooqueet of nature by sctenoe 
' wi^^ the' eMi^; for - 4he ^ 

ptMapes ef popular education and progveis, 
vbw. pommunicatipne. being free ffom 
' itiaT^9i9*ae'dust oryneet- nt':'. '%e:.; py^ited 
We score % heafts 

^ iliio :; 8 and it is, Uck 

that Stalin hisevMon 


In the present age when the surging 
tide of democracy is setting up everywhere 
progressive political institutions .on the 
ruins of the old forms of government, 
personal or aristocratic, when we are all 
anxious to see the sucoessful working. of 
such new-fWgled institutions wherever 
eBtablished, it is not too much to say that 
anything that helps to disseminate such ideas 
of democracy as may tend to make people all 
over the globe think, feel, and Wt ag one 
man, ought to be of great interest to ue and 
most be weloonmd J>y aB. This being so, 
for India at a time like ^e present WW 
great cM^tmtitutioWiI ohainW baW 
latroduoed, faroadeasIsW; ^ 
signifioaiioe and 

- Apeigt ' 

' advaatagW'iWWin^^ 

...X. - . -1 ■ 
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to the sum-totid of the efficieney and 
happiness of this oitisena of the world by 
Infnsiog in. them tke oommoQ love of 
good and an appreoiation of the correct 
ohtlodk on life. Elzchange of ideas throngh 



Mb. C. N. ZUTSHI, m.».a.s. 


alTaiir, appealing to higher iiite|laoti»l4 
classes onb% Lutnanking cialtilt4 
making it nniveml in .the world and 
its benedts not made to. Biter . down to 
the lower orders.- I mean ndlllons oi!* 
people living in villages .idiooldr made! 
to participate in the benedts of broadeastbig^ 
An ever-deepening national impose is 
compelling India to go back to the font 
of her own tradition and her owrn coltnre, 
to ioBist upon developing along Jber 
lines so that she may be* abl^ >io 
contribute to the knowledge of Ahe world 
This being so, I think great ffilportsaoe 
attaches to the task of rural reconstruct 
tion, for the village still forms the unit 
of the ancient civilisation of India. It is^ 
therefore, necessary that all schemes bf 
rural uplift should include facilities for 
improving the lot, mental outlooks and 
physical well-being of the Indian peasaiit 
who forms the backbone of Society and 
of the State. For as the poet says ; 


broadcasting will remove the barriers of 
prejudice and hatred and wean people 
from their false pride in rank and blood, 
which tends to retard cultural unity among 
the nations of the world. For India 

cradled in a sublime religion and philo¬ 
sophy and nurtured in a highly ethical 
cultiure, broadcasting will make it possible 
to benefit the world by her great 
ouitural inheritance. She will thus be 
able to continue the great work carried 
on in the past by her sages and saints 
who carried their messages either by 
Toamlng throughout the length and 
breadth of the world or by insoribing them 
keeping alive mbn's 
spirittial thirst for eternal, truths and 
breathing peace and goodwill to all human 
wngs upon earth/ Broadcasting Will enable 
l^ia to carry the wise teachings of 
^abir, Tulsidas, Bam Das and a host 
of other mystic saints to the hearts of 
the people and thus keep the torch of 
truth and wisdom afiame for all times 
in the worlds Idbre thmi this, she will 
the gbspel of peiym and universal 
brotherhood of all sentient beings ataid 
;^us iialise^ of Asbkaand 

]|^^a b^ 4Wiabli^ing the Parliament of 
! the the worlds. 

It would be a jornel irony if/broajjr 
"CASmlDg' were made -;:; a ^ 'poroly 


Great ia the aword and mighty ia the pea, 

But greater far the labouring ploughman’a blade. 
For on its oxen and huabandmea. 

An Empire’a atrength ia laid. 

In the task of rural reconstruction inindiai 
broadcasting is sure to play a great part 
and the diffusion of this agency is, I think, 
both urgent and called for. 

Now something for the broadcasting 
programmes must be said. The standard 
of the broadcasting programmes should 
not be either too high or too low. 
The speaker on the microphone most 
not only be heard but also understood 
by millions of listerners-in. His task is 
different to that of a speaker in the 
town ball or the theatre with its limited 
audience. In broadcasting, one cannot 
simplify the interpretations of otie% 
performance by means of visual oonlaot. 
Hence the importance and difficulty of 4he^ 
broadcasting programmes ; and greah care 
need, therefore, be taken to make them 
productive of real good. 

The broadcasting programmes, in general, 
roust be so framed as to cater for all 
tastes; they must he interesting to the 

'■;liat^iib}e 'to:: 'Mie ’less-. prbligftei'Sw:' 

programi^^^^ A ikHlhl 

:p^pibgioai iostenoSwi 
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advertUeiB^int, tbii8, last but not least. 
bbfia:9 seouiioQalism. political stunts 

aQ4 <^i|trn7sr^ies. Special oonsideratioD 
nfiast needs be paid to relaxation and 
enteaMnment. 

what etuif can hold a villas 

andlenoe ? Wbat programmes should be 
framed for the edification of the villagers? 
!!l%e peasants should be given the news 
of the day, the flaotuation of prioes and 
the knowledge o! outside markets and 
some advice as to how these would affect 
them. The broadcasts should supply 

inlormation regarding weather related to 
drops grown in dift'erent parts of India. 
Along with these, popular music and songs, 
dramatic disoourses in conversational form 
should be a regular feature of the pro¬ 
grammes for the villagers. 

Of all the twentieth century inventions 
that have opened our eyes to the beauties 


and riches of life, the radio is the most 
important as it has brought the eduoatiohal 
treasures of our culture within easy reach 
of dountless millidns. Broadcasting can 
play a vital part In the building np of the 
future of India as well as of the whole world, 
only if it is not vnigarilsed and used for 
narrow purposes; but, on the other hand, if 
this dynamic force, under An intelligent and 
skilled leadership, is regulated to serve as 
a means of well-designed and oomprehen- 
sive scheme of education and uplift, it is 
sure to be a great asset in the task Of 
increasing the sum-total of human happiness 
and enjoyment and of directing human 
effort to high purposes. It is thus by 
judicious handling that the dynamio forces 
of the twentieth century, now at work for 
good or for ill, can be so guided and 
arranged to beneficial purposes as to he our 
servants and friends. 


WHITHER CIVILIZATION ? 

BY 

Dr. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN. M.A.. Pb.D. 


IVIDIZATION to-day seems to he in 
' the throes of a Berious crisis. It 
appearsto be passing of those 

periodic conirnlsions which have effaced 
many a oultuire in the past. Doctors of 
hunianihy are diagnosing the disease. While 
some of them are a little optimistio 
in jibe hope^ something good will 

come out of ali this evil, the others see 
no way out of the present debaole and 
foreoast a speedy doom. William Win wood 
B^e writing in thinks that it is 

tmt just that each generation should be 
tortured for the sake of making their 
children by their woes. It is in 

the martyrdom of man that bis prosperity 
lies. K G, Wells, in- presenting the 
'HDreaiii 39inok of Dr. Philip Bayen, 
deeoribhs the age we live in, the early 
twoniMeik. century, as the age of frustration. 

oi 'tl^' ' ideal 


during the last ten years and declares that 
at every point the forces of oivilization 
seem to he sounding a retreat. Spengler 
would say that it is all as it should he. 
In the course pi history, eiviUzation takes 
sucoessive incarnations in different 
centres. In the case of each there is a 
determinate and approiciwately e^ual t^rm 
of life with a period of inoubation, adole- 
scehee, maturity and decay. The present 
Western civilization, under whose sway 
almost the entire world finds itself, has 
by now entered the last of these stages, 
the period of decay and so its downfall 
is imminent. The decline of the West is 
only the fulfilment of the law of 
oivileation. Some may not endorse Spengler's 
view, hut all are agn^ that we aie pa^g 
through a critical stage. The old worM 
U ^fast;-, '^dying,.: 

Paradoxical it may seCm, Irat 
it is true that the 
Bcienoe is not a 
present sorry piib^ It 
d^usioDs oi ^ 
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tbat tbd xnUldnniam m to be 

established throagh the march of science* 
Within the lifetime of a single individual 
in that century the face of the v^orid 
was changed beyond recognition. It was 
covered with a network of steehraiis on 
which locomotives drew gigantic vehicles ; 
its waters were made to teem with huge 
ships propelied without sail or oar; over 
the land and under the seas were stretched 
wires along which messages could be sent 
from continent to continent with the 
speed of lightning.’’' To-day we are 
familiar with even greater wonders. The 
air-ways, the talkie and the radio are 
the fruits of scientific progress and the 
symbols of modern civilization. And the 
potentialities of science do not seem to 
have been exhausted. We are promised 
several things tending to give us increasing 
comfort and leisure, and we are led to 
believe that science will comfort this world 
into a veritable garden of pleasure. 

1 need not tell you that this hope is ill- 
founded. Control of natural forces and 
increased technical efficiency have only 
accentuated the complexity and tragedy of 
life. When we look at the grotesqueness 
and ghastliness of mass^murder which 
science has helped to bring about, we 
wonder if in any way we are better 
than the pre-historio savage in spite 
of our huge machines, . magnificent 
sky-scrapers, luxurious motor-cars and 
fashionable dress. The monkey may learn 
table^mann^s and the ritual of the knife 
and forkit may ride a bicycle and smoke 
a elgar; but still it remains a monkey, 
As an unlettered peasan t remarked to 
Maxim Gorky: “ Yes, we are taughi to fiy 

the air like birds and to swim ,In w 
(ike fishes, but how to live on the earth 
we do not know. Moral progress has not 
kepii pace with knateriel advance. We 
hate learned the secrets of natursi but 
we have forgotten tdie.art of life. Boienoe 
was meant ..to cure, but it has turned^ 

,;inteiid^':.-|o 

sette.v as the^ m unlock the 

mysteries of Nature; man wields it 
as he;, would the pickaxe to tear 
to destroy. A hun^^ed t|ioiisand 
yi^s progress not 

• 0le 


enaldei'hixh''; to :'leave oft ; iis' 
b^^ahty^'-:" ^ 

We are living in an age of war and nl 
preparation for war. We shudd!^ when 
we are told that the nations of world 
are at present spending seven milli^ 
pounds a diiy oh armament programmes, 
spending these vast sums of money for the 
destruction of humanity. The human race 
appears to have become oualaved to 
military tyranny. Youthful mimons acje 
driven to the battlefront to kill and uO 
killed. We are informed thati!^War is a 
manly exercise. Wqinen are regarded as 
raaobines for producing baby warriors; 
and if tbeir output of cannon-f^der Is 
insufficient, they themselves shouid leave 
their homes, don the uniform and take to 
this exercise called war. The engines of 
wrath mow down masses of civil popula¬ 
tion and life has ceased to be sacred. 
In the name of civilization and peace, wars 
of aggression are waged; the machine gun 
and poison gas have become the messengers 
of culture. Force is preferred to persuasion 
war to peace, armaments to articles of 
food. There can be no deoenoy in ’ any 
war. But even the ordinary rules of this 
dirty game are not now observed* 

Disruption has invaded all the institu^OOS 
of the human kind. As an embmnt 
English economist (R. H. Tawney) says : 
We are obsessed by economic issues. We 
worship money with an ardour that has 
never been excelled, not even by the 
seventeenth century religious zeal. It is 
this obsession by eoonomio issues that acts 
like a poison, inflaming every wound and 
turning each trivial scratch into a marignsnt 
u^r. Family life, community interests 
nations! and international aftairs are ^ all 
»ffeet,d by this banefal 4iae4M. Art 
and phtloBopby, religion and moraUW are 
considered to be thinge not worth tronblinit 
abont.^ Spiritual values ue test being 
forgotten and materialism is the rulina 
idmlogy o( tbs day. If religion is not 
universally condemned asadope «bjoh foge 
nien’s minds, it is at least OQ&veniently 
ig^nored or rewrved for oererocfiaW.oooaBiona 

^fol nfaisbedy, it jg eveb donU^ 

tf tie has any wnl. Jf hs is anything 

■ hiPasrihsa a'Stsw^pttt,. ■#hbie:,|^:: v- 
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Bpoti Mlh \ By thpi itony of fate, man bag 
b^liio BOO with tbo maoh^ which be 
IhM oeoatti* Inttoad of being ite master, 
he ie ill eWe, We are lost in a mage of 
niMhiDee and wander without a lofty ideal. 
Oellere baa, as a consequence, received 
a aeVbaik. The world has been thrown 
into a welter of disaster. Its eyes are 
mindfolded. It cannot see whither civiUsa' 
tion is driving it. ^It has dednitely' lost 
Its way, gone oft fts track, though not 
kretilevably, very far away indeed. 

It is not ray wish, however, to strike a 
pessimistic note. There is no need to take 
an alarmist view of things. We learn by 
blundering and so long as there is left in 
us the capacity to learn there is no fear 
of a final doom. Man is perfectible 
because be is educable. He can be civilised 
beoause he can be made to understand. 
There are signs of a new civilisation 
even in the midst of the prevailing gloom 
and frustration. In our country, for 
instance, we have, of late, seen how persons, 
who belteved in the ettloaoy of violence, 
Kav^ now come to realise the error of 
their old ways. And ere long even nations 
will i^ooguise the futilrty of war. Only 
then will oiviliKation come to its own. 

Bpengler thinks that the rising civilisation 
is tbAt of Russia. It is the tenth avatara 
Of niTiHsatioUi Aooording to him a Russian 
renaiisanne may be expected at about 
a.1>. hdOO by which time Western European 
^ViUaatiun will have reached its close. 1 
believe this will not come true. The 
age o! regional civilisations is past. The 
il day. With 

Inereasing fadltties for transport and 
oommumeation, the destinies of the different 
eonntries are thrown together. There is 
. a greater cdianoe of a world^oivUisation 
eemlng into being than of any provihcial 
yrogroii . Further, Speni^er overlooks the 
eignliloant fOot that a civiliiation like the 
Indhitt Is not really dead. On the o^er 
hand, Jovers of onltiife like Romain Roiland 
lor the on^ the 

bninaii raoe, 1%ie 

future world-state k that of one single 
argaiiisia of nearl^r two thousand live 


hundred million persons. The history of 
life win pass into a new pha8e*-~a phase 
with a common oonsoiousness and a 
common will. Even this consummation 
does not seem to be probable. Political 
or cultural absolutism, however broadbased, 
will hot serve to remove the present ills. 
Harmony and not nniformity will be the 
mark of the coming civilization. It will 
have many centres and it will find expression 
in many ways. But all these differences 
will be subservient to the uoderstanding 
and accomplishment of the purpose of the 
universe. 

The future civilization, I trust, will be 
founded on intellectual co-operation, inter¬ 
national understanding and economic 
sharing and wedded to the realisation 
of the eternal values, truth, beauty and 
goodness, through philosophy and science, 
poetry and art, morality and religion. 
There will be civil liberty, social equality 
and spiritual fraternity. The civilizing 
elan will make man a citizen of the 
world, who would wish and work for the 
well-being of all. There is an old Sanskrit 
verse praying for universal happiness and 
peace. Sarvaa taratu durgani^ aarvo 
bhadrani paayatu; aurvaa tad huddhim 
apnotu, aarvaa aarvatra nandafu. May all 
beings safely cross beyond the hazards 
and hardships of life; may all see the 
beaming face of happiness: may all attain 
to right knowledge and let there he 
universal rejoioe. I believe tbie wili he 
achieved in the ooming oivffisatimi, hedaime 
it will be an age without wars, 
the seeds of strife have been destfUyed, 
why should there be war I When eoooamio 
oompetitioii has been abolished, w&y 
should there be strife ? When the 
matenalist idealogy has been banished, 
and when people are not prepared to lose 
their Vsour even if they should gi^ ite 
whole world, why should there he a 
sovamhle for mate^^^^ power? Blood-htst 
and earth-hunger will he mikimwn 
generates of thk imlte 
temoe wiU tel be % mtetteg te 
extendtng the kontea- el■ 

. aiid hiakte kim-iife:ih-'^^ 



THE CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN CRISIS 

By Mb. HRISHIKKSH ROY. M.A. 


H ITLER'S dramatic ooap in Austria 
and the oonsummation of hia long- 
cherished Anschlosa have brought about an 
alarming situation in Central Europe. 
Far-seeing statesmen saw in this move a 
definite attempt to realise his dream of 
a Pan-Germanic State striding like a 
Colossus over the continent of Europe and 
shrewdly suspected that a similar coup 
would soon overtake other countries in 
Central Europe where the Germans form 
strong minority groups. This suspicion 
has been fully corroborated by recent 
events in Czecho-Slovakia where the 
Sudeten Germans forming a large part of 
the population have raised the bogey of 
persecution and are demanding complete 
secession from the Czecho-Slovak State. 
Hitler's full support of their demands 
has created a crisis of the first magnitude 
which threatens to lead to a world 
confiagration. 

The situation, as it has now developed, 
is as complicating as it is baffling. First 
of all, there is the immediate problem of 
acute and almost unbridgeable differences 
between the Germans and the Czechs. 
Next are the wider racial problems of 
the State which unfortunately oonsIstB of 
aevend minorities not having much 
sympathy with the just aspirations of the 
Ctovernment. Of its total population of 
14,7SSi644 millioDB, nearly 8d per cent, are 
neither Czecho nor Slovaks. These form 
the minorities and the 1980 Census gives 
Idieir numbers as foUowa: 


.. srispw mm. 
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The Czechs and Blovaka are about 
9,688,948 millions and form 68'90 !per cent, 
of the total population. Of ooUree, the 
Treaty of Versailles is mainly tesponsible 
for this unhappy state of affairs; for 
while creating a new state for the Czsdbs 
and Slovaks, who groaned long under 
the tyrannies of the German and the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchies, it sowed 
seeds of dissension by drawing up political 
boundaries not consistent with ethnical 
principles. 

But this is not all. Closely bound up 
with the minorities problem is the 
international question—its political rela¬ 
tionship with neighbouring countries, 
especially Germany. A glance at the map 
of Czecho-Slovakia will show that the 
whole State is a narrow strip of* land 
surrounded on all sides by powerful 
neighbours. Two long pincers of German 
population press upon it, the Germans of 
Silesia and the German-Austrians north¬ 
east of Vienna. Magyars press upon it 
from the south iu like degree. Then there 
are Poland, Rumania and Yngo-S]avi&. 
The welfare of Czecho-Slovakia is. therefore, 
dependent, to a great extent, upon, its 
international relationships. 

The new State, as soon as it came into 
being, tried to solve its minority problems 
on a just basis without aiming at 
CzeohosizationBut the Germans and 
the Magyars were not satisfied with this; 
for the Germans had so Wng dominated 
Bohemia, and the Magyars had ruled 
Slovaks and Butbenians and had no desire 
to exchange places with them* They 
offered unrelenting i^poeltion to the new 
igivemiment^ bui pppcdthn wm 

weikeimd by their dieeensione among 
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themselves and the elever foreign policy 
and adminietratioii of the government 
nnder the able gnldance of President 

Masaryk, The just aspirations of the 
Germans were satisAed by providing German 
scibeols for the Germans and conceding 

foil proportional representation • in the 
local government and also in the Parliament. 
The majority of t'be Germans agreed to 
co-operate with the Government with the 
result that three German ministers were 
included in the Cabinet. 

The German Activists ” consisting of 
the German Agrarians, the Christian 
Socialist Party and the Sdoial Democrats 
helped the Government a lot which was 
praotioally supported now by 66 per cent, 
of the German electorates; but at the 
Genera! Election of 1966, the majority 
of the votes went to Herr Henlein, the 
leadev of the newly formed Sudeten 
Denschtse Party, who so long refused to 
co-operate with the Government and raised 
the cry of persecution at the hands of 

the Czecho-Slovak Government. 

In November 1986, the Prime Minister, 
Dr. Hodza, asked the three German 
ministers to formulate their demands, 
The AotiviSts oonourred with the proposal 
and laid down the follpwing six principles ., 

(1) la the plsoiag of Oovemment ooatraote, 
loosl enterpriie sod local workere iihall have fUet 
coisaideratkm* 

mi Social wslCice end 

,ly ciiiid rdicf. shall he adtniaistered hy Owmaoe 
wherever they form iaa|orlty. 

(S) Note ehrd eervioe appohktineate are given 
to Oermans—language testa should be made easier 
appotatmiats would be taade coaditioaal oa 
loishg^ to Bt^ 

(4) Publio bodies and orgaa^iioas in QeraiSa 
areas are to auiiax Ocnaaa treaslatioiis to aH 
oficial commuiiioation 8ree of charge. 

!£he Qoveraswt wUl allocate fuads for 
the oauoatkwiai needs of ibe taiaorlty. 

<d) And the Ooverimat proaftM to Imresti- 
-'Oad: i«:':|oesl: ;foveroiniei^ 

pra^ice b^itibus to ^ iitefesto Ol the aatioBal 


The Czeoho-Slovak Government consi¬ 
dered these principles and prepared the 
■Administrative Heform Bill and the 
National Statute for safeguarding the 
legitimate rights of the Germans and 
other minorities. Bat ihese concessions 
were not considered as adequate by Henlein's 
Party. Intoxicated with power as a result 
of their victory in the municipal and 
provincial elections, the Sudeten Germans 
demanded full racial autonomy. Herr 
Henlein, the. leader of their Party, 
submitted a memorandum in which they 
put forth eight demands: 

(1) Full equality of statue for Czechs and 
Oermans, 

(2) A guarantee of this equality by the recogni¬ 
tion of the Sudeten Germans as a legal body 
corporate. 

(3) Determination and legal recognition of the 
German areas within ^e State. 

(4) Full self-government for the German areas. 

(6) The protection of the law for every citizen 

living outside the area of his own nationality. 

(6) Removal of the injustices inflicted in 1918 
and reparations for the iojuatices thereby caused. 

<7) Recognition of the German oMcials within 
the German areas. 

(8) Full liberty to profess German nationality 
and German political philosophy. 

The Gzecho-Slovak Goverumenfe regarded 
the proposals to be highly extravagant 
and incompatible with the integrity and 
independence of the State. The door for 
negotiations, however, was kept open and 
the Government set forth counter-proposals 
to meet some of the demands of the 
Germans w^ch were as follows: 

(1) A recommondatioii for the principle of 
proportional emplbyinent of i^ohUs accord jug to 
popttl^ioipi. 

(8) Bmployment of officials la dldbiets of ibelr 
. own. aatjonaUty. ''' 

(3) Divisidn of seoniHity service among 
IMlioe se that local xteioiis may lmve a 
of their own natl en wty. 

(4) . A.' new. '’Sogi^C; - ^low^' .heied^' 'on': 
eipiality m language. 

' ACilntaiBcev/^tb 

dIetHete moiit bySho orials^ lacMkiga loan 

ot 740 aiwoft cf^^ on odvoiitegeous Umni. 
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(6) Creation of eqvuiliiy of national statoa on 
the baaifi of national autonomy by introduetng 
a ayatem of *gane (oantdna) lehereby Qerxnana 
will enjoy Belf-^vemment within territoriea where 
Oeotmana are in a majority. All queationa not 
ooneerning national unity will be dealt with locally. 
Integrity of frontier and unity of State will 
be effectively guaranteed. 

17) Special aeotiona for caxitona will be created 
in all central adminiatrationa, which will be run by 
iiationa who will deal with matters affecting their 
own nationality. 

(8) The national right of the citixens will be 
protected by special laws and the elected represent¬ 
atives of the various nationalities in the various 
representative bodies will have the right to complain 
against any interference with the rights or interests 
of their nationals. A special register will be 
eatabiished for each nationality. 

(9) Immediate steps will be taken to reach an 
agreement on those points which do not require 
legislation. 

These proposals, when properly analysed, 
are found to satisfy most of the grievances 
of the Sudeten Germans as embodied in their 
memorandum. Surely these concessions are 
the furthest limit that any State can go 
to safeguard the rights of its minorities 
consistent with its independence and 
integrity. The Gzeobo-Slovak Government 
have all along treated the minorities with 
special consideration and have spared no 
pains to satisfy their legitimate rights. 
This is at once apparent when the treat* 
ment of the minorities in Gzecho-Siovakia is 
compared with the treatment accorded to 
the Gertnan minorities in Italy. But 

Hitler is blind to these persecutions because 
Mussolini’s friendsbip is required for 
ing his ends. 

The Sudeten Germans, however, were 
not satisfied with theee conoessipns and 
demanded full radal antonomy. The truth 
is that the elamoniing for their rights is, 
after all, a smoke-screen to hide their real 
ohjeotive which is to ^rge tbemselyes 
with the Ettioh. Herr HenlM ki hla 
Garish^ spsa^ on , April da fran^Ml^ 


permaueut nuderttauding with ua GcinMa aiMl 
with the Qerman Beioh, they will have to Ihifll 
our demand that a complete reviikm of Ossoh 
foreign polioy which up to to*day jtuie led the 
State into the enemiee of the Oenuan ' 

Again, in speaking at the Hatiohal 
Gymnastic Festival at Dresden, bp referred 
to Hitler as leader of the Germans 
within and without the frontiers of the 
Beioh and said that while being nationals 
of various- Powers, they remained citir!>iis 
of the great German natldc and 
voluntarily placed themselves under the 
laws of the German nation. Thus it is 
seen that the Sudeten Germans are 
merely the advance guard of German 
expansion in Central and South-eastern 
Europe. They are mere pawns in Hitler’s 
game. 

This brings us to the most important 
problem before the Czech Government—its 
relationship with the powerful neighbemring 
nations, particularly Germany. It has been 
already pointed out that Gzeoho-Slovsikia 
is pressed on two sides by the Germans like 
two pincers; the Hungarians press down 
from the South. Then there are the 
States of Poland, Bumania and Yugo¬ 
slavia. From the outset, Germany, Austria 
and Hungary were hostile to the new State; 
for it gained territory at the expense of 
the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Ozeoho-Slovakia, therefore, at once oon- 
oluded a defensive alliance with Yogo-Slavia 
and Bumania in 1920 and 1921, two States 
that had similarly been carved out of 
former AostFO-Hongarian monarchy in 
order to prevent the retorn of the 
Hapsbargs to power either inrAiUstria or 
Hnngary. These three little SibiSs together 
formed the Little Entente and Astablfilied 




deoiiee 


a pemranent council of their thi 
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which both agr^^ to recognise each 
other's territorial^ ^1^ as defined in the 
eeyeral peace treaties. But Hitler was 
sQOoessfal in drawing Poland to his side 
by fuming a treaty of friendship with 
Poland in 1984. Gzeoho* Slovakia realised 
the danger and oonoluded a treaty with 
Bnssia, and being a member of the League 
of Nations, France and other Powers, 
who are still members of that body, are 
bound to fight for the integrity and 
independence of Czeoho-Slovakia. Czecho¬ 
slovakia was, therefore internationally in a 
very strong position. But Hitler is deter¬ 
mined to take it; for it occupies a very 
strategic position and lies at the junction of 
four trends of political expansion—the 
Germans, the French, the Italian and the 
Bossian. Prince Bismarck realised it long 
ago when be said: " Whoever is master 

of Bohemia is master of Europe.” Hitler 
knows this fully well and is, therefore, 
backing up the demands of the Sudeten 
Germans, who are mere pawns in his political 
game. For if he can once annex Czecho¬ 
slovakia to the German Belch, Germany 
will be the master of the Gzeoho-Slovak 
iron works» coal and metal basins, grain, 
sugar, and meat; of the Buthenian 
petroleum, of the Gkranign fertile plains; 
of an access to the Black Sea, and the 
Germans' dream of 'Drslig naoh osten* 
(throat towards tbe East) will be easily 
aohieved. 

!l%e dtnation in Ozecbo-Slovakla Is 
dmtir growliig graver mid graver. Lord 
ttunoiman's mediation, which had been 
looked upon in certain circles with great 
hope, has failed to achieve any tangible 
rsenlh The negothkidona between the 

.fi' cl#. ■; 


coantry and the Czech Government had 
to declare Martial law in several districts 
where disturbances occurred. The Sudeten 
Germans complained of persecution and 
submitted a six-hours’ ultimatum to with¬ 
draw Martial law and release all German 
prisoners. The Government denied that 
the Germans were being persecuted and 
extended Martial law to other districts 
as well. The Sudeten German Party then 
advised Germans to use arms to defend 
their rights. The Government were, there¬ 
fore, forced to declare the Sudeten Deusohtze 
Party as unlawful and asked all Germans 
to surrender their arms. Hitler became 
indignant and threatened to use the whole 
might of Germany to protect German 
minorities in Czecho-Slovakia. Powers 
now began to group together as they did 
before the outbreak of the Great War. 
France and Russia agreed to stand by 
Czecho-Slovakia. Italy supported Germany. 
The peace of Europe now bangs by a 
threa»d. But this impending war can 
easily be averted if all the democratic 
States of Europe put up a united front; 
for the struggle that is going on in 
Czecho-Slovakia is not rnenely a ight for 
midntaining its integrity and independence, 
but it also represents a bulwark of 
democracy fighting for its very existence 
against the monster of Fascism and 
Imperialism menacing civilisation in Europe. 
Everything now depends on the . attitude 
of Britain^ Mr. Chamberlain's flight to 
Germany and meeting personally with 
Hitler kindled great hop^ of an ele^nth 
hour settlement of the Ogech-Sudeteh 
problem. What ^has transpired between 
the two leaders has net been definitely 
known, hot it is learnt that Britain and 
’'have'Oiihiiii^ 

wfikh propoaea oeauah to Gemany a|l 
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Sadeten territoriefl in which there is a 
mfl^ority of 76 per cent. German population 
^and measures of wide autonomy in those 
districts where the percentage of Germans 
is less. 

This shameful betrayal hy Britain and 
France has shocked the whole world. 
Whether the Czechs have accepted these 
proposals or not is not yet definitely known,* 
but it is reported that the Czech Govern¬ 
ment’s note to Britain and France states 
that it cannot subscribe to the Franco- 
British proposals, which were made without 
Prague’s consent and asks that the conflict 
between Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
should be submitted to arbitration in 
accordance with the 1926 treaty. Czecho¬ 
slovakia is now on the horns of a dilemma. 
If she agrees to the Anglo-French proposals, 
it means extinction of its independence; for 
with the secession of Sudeten areas, other 
minorities will also clamour for the same 
rights. On the other hand, if she rejects 

[* For. further developmeuts in the Csech-German 
orws, the reader is referred to the section— 
**Foreign«Adiair8*\—Fn. I. if.] 


these proposals, war will be inevitable. But^ 
in that evrat, she will have to fight a lone 
battle or at best she can expect to get 
Russia’s help. France . has already backed 
out ; for it is reported that the British 
Government threatened to wash its hands 
off the Czecho-Slovakian affairs if France 
refused to accept the British plan and 
so she was made to betray Czecho^ 
Slovakia under threats of non-oo-op6ratio.i 
in the event of Germany attacking her. 
British policy has been criticized severely 
in England and America. In a letter to 
the Daili/ Telegraph, Lord Cecil condemned 
the British policy in the strongest language : 

SubmiMioii to Hitler means extinction of Oaooho- 
Siovak independence; it means breach of our 
treaty pled^; it means a great increase of the 
prestige of the Nazi Government and corresponding 
diminution of the prestige of Britain ; it means 
acceptance of the view that the only thing that 
counts in international affairs is brutal force and 
that the hope of substituting for it reason and 
justice must be definitely abandoned. 

If Britain thinks that by keeping herself 
aloof, she will avert a war, then she is 
mistaken. Events are moving so fast that 
nothing can be predicted. 

22nd September, 1988. 
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THE Sind ministerial tangle 

BY 

Pbof. H. C. MALKANI, M.A, 


OARDAE VALLABHBHAI PATEL 
vJ Bummed up the problem of Sind in a 
very suooinct manner. It is, as he said, a 
small province with small men and a 
biu deficit. Sind is, indeed, a small province 
with an area of 40,000 square miles and 
a population of about 88 lakhs. Both 
from the point of view of area and 
population, it compares unfavourably with 
the other provinces in India. As for the 
men, the bulk of the population, nearly 
78 per cent., are Mussalmans. The 
province is backward both economi¬ 
cally as well as politically. The masses 
are illiterate, and the literate few have not 
much infiuenoe on the life of the province. 
Theie are still vestiges of feudalism in 
rural Sind. The Sind Zamindars or 
* Waderas * as they are called are big 
absentee landlords having villages called 
after them and exercising great control 
over their people. 

The Sind Legislative Assembly has 
60 members including the Speaker. The 
xnembers are elected by single-member 
constituencies and are largely represent¬ 
ative of rural and agrionltural interests. 
Barring a few representatives of the towns, 
most of them are directly interested in 
problems of agrroulture and The 

bulk of the revenue of the province is 
derived from taxation of land. Land revenue 
includes idie oh^e for irrigation iMilUtlies. 
Thue It is a composilHa oblige an^ 
lor no exemption even to the smallest 
EhafeOdar, Most of tho Stnd ISamindats 
. are absentee landlords living m, the fat of 
the land* The typical Sindhl agriculturist 


is, more or less a landless labourer having 
no rights whatsoever in the land that he 
cultivates. He depends for his livelihood 
as well as his security upon the good 
graces of his Zamindar, who often finds it 
advantageous to re-employ him every year 
at least for the recovery of his old debts. 

The land revenue settlement in Sind is 
a variety of Zamiodari tenure revised 
after stated intervals. The present 
ministerial tangle has arisen out of the 
Settlement proposals of the Government. 
Following the report of the Sind 
Administrative Committee appointed before 
the separation of Sind, the Government 
of Sind have adopted the sliding scale of 
land revenue taxation whereby the land 
revenue charged in a partioular year will 
depend upon the price of produce in that 
year. There can be no objection in 
principle to a sliding scale system, which 
is definitely more scientific than the 
present system. Objection seems to have 
been taken on account ^ the fact tl^t 
the present ministry did not consult the 
parties on whose support it oatne Into 
existence. These parties are the Congress 
Party, the Hindu Independent Party and 
the Sind United Party, each having 
roughly a strength of about 10 rnembersv 

The present ministerial crisis in Sind 
has arisen mainly on account ol the fact 
that the Government formulated their 
assessment proposals - without lorm^ly 
oonsulting the parMee on whose support 

/;it: .relied. ^Thus.;..the..; 

■■■;hy.."the 
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( the peraonai bickeriogs between Mr. G. The preaent Governor is just, a bird 0f 

Syed and Hhan Bahadur Allahbux, passage, the permanent incumbent, Sir 

Tboth of whom combined to overthrow I^noelot Graham, having proceeded on 
the previous ministry. • leave. 


It must be admitted that the parties 
in the Bind Assembly are not based on 
fixed political principles. They are groups 
rather than parties in the strict political 
sense of the term. Members leave one 
party and join another almost as ordinary 
people discard old clothes and wear new 
ones. Everything seems to change, only 
the personal jealousies and rivalries seem 
to be permanent. Of late, the Muslim 
members in the Opposition have been 
drifting towards the Muslim League, not 
very much because they are enamoured 
of its principles but because they And it 
advantageous to decry the present ministry 
%B being pro-Hindu on account of its being 
supported by the majority of Hindus. 


The Congress Party, which is a homo¬ 
geneous unit of 10 members, has failed to 
give the right lead in the present crisis. 
It is not prepared to take upon itself the 
respoDsibility of either maintaining or ovetr 
throwing the present ministry. It. has 
resumed its original position of independence 
and has decided to maintain neutrality 
when the no>oonfidenee motion is brought 
against the present ministry. 


The Leader of the Opposition, Sir Gbulam 
Hntsain Hidyatullab, the former, Chief 
Mtmster, has "addreeeed a letter to His 


Excetlenoy tbe Governor of Sind, reQueatIng 
His Excellency to oonyhne the Assembly 
in order to enable the Opposition to move 


a veto 01 po-oonMenee against the ministry.' 


* As We go ioVrm ft le stmonttoed ikefe Ote 


Thus the province of Sind is in a 
state of political flux. What work can 
possibly be expected from ministers who 
every day of their life are faced with 
new situations? Their only effort at 
present appears to be to oonsoladate thsrr 
position and, if possible, to escape a vote 
of no-confideDce. How long will they 
succeed in bafYling organized Muslim 
public opinion against them is difficult to 
say with certainty. Meantime, the ministry 
is going to make another attempt to woo 
the Congress to its side. Humour has it 
that Khan Bahadur Allahbux may go 
over to Delhi to discuss with the 
Congress leaders some new formula 
whereby the present impasse may be 
removed. 

Be it as it may, one thing is certain. 
The dnancial and political troubles of 
Siud make it abundantly clear that it is 
not very desirable to constitute small 
separate provinces merely on the ground 
of linguistic and historical reasons. 

■ays that ha is unable to agree that the proldoga- 
tioo of the period between two aeisioiis of the 
Awembly infiriiiges the oonstitutioaai lighte of the 
people and ia a violation of the spirit underlying 
the new Constitution. 

The conetitational poaitioo in the Ooverobr^s 
view is governed by Seotioo 112 (1) of the 

.Government df India Aet 1285 wUoh rune as 
follows i 

**Tbe Chsmbev or Chambers of each ProvincSal 
Legislature shall be iummoned to meut onoe at 
least in every year, and 12 ttonths idMl not 
Intstvene between their last eittiug in one session 
and thb dbte appointed for |their drat tittiiig in 
; the;’n^ :,SSidon.’^*-tPh> 



THE NEGLECTED CHILD 

By MARGABET R. LADDBN 


T hese two sllm volumes edited by 
Clifford Manebardt,* the well known 
Direotor of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
Bobool of Sooial Work in Bombay, are 
of engrossing interest to those who beair 
everywhere in India the cry of the 
neglected or exploited obild. India is a 
land of strange oontrasts. On the one 
hand we find the child made the pinnacle 
of marriage, loved and petted even to 
the point of spoiling. Nowhere in India 
is the childless marriage anything but a 
cause for sadness and disappointment. 
Yet' at the same moment we can see 
children in the street exploited as beggars, 
even maimed that they may be more 
profttable, or children working beyond 
their puny strength at an age where they 
sho^d be oonoerned with growing happily 
and freely in body and mind. These two 
books give one a true picture of what 
misery is existent, of what actually is 
being done to counteract these bad condi¬ 
tions, and Of what ideals we ought to 
aim at. 

“The Child in India" is a collection of 
extremely interesting papers by various 
autlmrities on their subjects relating to 
the problems of childhood. The papers 
OQveV mMsy topics, the Brst being a lively 
account of the origin and growth of the 
Society for the Protection of Children 
in Bombay, written by Mr. R. P. Masani, 
who, twanty-two years ago, was the drat 
to taire pen in hand and try, in his own 
Words, to “ move' the GoviMinent and the 
pestle of Bombay out of Hhe slough of 

aubfd MaiMifaSidt. B, t. io|ui M 
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apathy concerning the destitute, deserted, 
neglected, oppressed and exploited ohildren 
of the City and the Presidency." Other 
subjects dealt with are: Diet for Children,, 
the Delinquent Child, Recreation and 
Play, Training and Character, and Pre- 
School Education. It is interesting to note 
that our own Province of Madras comes 
in for some commendatory notice in the 
matter of Nursery Schooling, and of the 
Industrial Training and Character Building 
in some of our Institutions for Boys 
in Madras, 

The second volume: “ Some Sooial 

Services in the Government of Bombay," 
is an actual record of what is being done 
not only for children, but also for 
Maternal Welfare, Public Health, Workmen’s 
Compensation, Village Improvement, Co¬ 
operative Societies etc. etc. But this is 
no dull record of facts and dgures. Each 

paper is written by a Gbvernment official 
who has inside knowledge of what be is 
talking about, enthusiasm in his task and 
sympathy for those for whom he is 
working. Henoe our pleasure in reading 
such an article as that on Village 
Improvement in Naeik. Note there how 
the villager, once he seee the v^y and 
wherefore of the new idea, is Willing to 
apply it, and what is more, to giye hii 
time and labour for the oommoh good, 
as for instance in the case of the 
villages where the men built a new road, 
oonstruoted a dam. and drained a moraea. 
In other villages, again, the viltigers, 
once they saw that injeoidotie and h^ed 
water soon stopped a <ffiolera epidemic, 
sent tlm pvaotisers of witchcraft flying, 
nay, the ^ very witch dootore tbemeelvee 
ooBsented *to be InjeOted. And io the 
reading of those tWd books leaves ns 
with the hopeful feeUag that, tiboogh 
mnchi^hemsins. ’.to '-bb- 
is bi^Dg made, 

Ignoranoe. and prejudioe 
.^and ,the light of a. 

■ 'fllter' throdih the" 
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By “ an INDIAN JOURNALIST “ 


^ 9r. Iifiri mi vim Ntt 

B. ¥ONB NOGUCHI is a Japanese poeti 
well kpown in India and a friend of 
Tagore and Gandhi and the intellectuals. 
His poems reveal a delicate sensibility to 
beauty and a gift of expression altogether 
admirable. But war is a thing that 
warps one's judgment and it is somewhat 
difficult for the Indian mind to appreciate 
the point of view which the Japanese 
poet urges in his letters to Mahatma 
Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore via^a-via 
the terrible war of aggression that Japan 
is waging against China. It can only be 
explained by the fact that the mind of 
Japan is so completely regimented to the 
cause of patriotism as to make it altogether 
impervious to bumaner ideals. It is 
surprising that a poet of his distinction 
should indulge in a sort of special pleading 
which smacks very much like crude 
propaganda. Yet one may very well 

believe that he truly represents the 
Japanese national psychology. For Japan's 
militarism is a national religion, and a 
rehfion embedded in the very marrow 
of the people. 

But the heart of India throbs in 
tympathy with China, and Dr. Tagore 
has spoken for nearly every one In thm 
ooofi^. With matchless vigour of 
eiEptession, Dr. Tagore oontends: 

Ths ol for dafo'V wliish you 

enuuslafo is sn iustruinSiit of polhiool 
lUiSI, hM idl the virttm oC to lOHier l^ 

X repitdiate sad oo^iag of to togsr humsato 
tot makes us one mem to hehto of pohiM 
Mtoi .sod divitois. 

CanHiiy 

ipwif': 'iB '{toM of iin' 'ws««' -ill' 


Abyssinia. Referring to the 
campaign in China, the Indian pobt writes t 

With all to deadly methods leerot too to 
West and launehiiig a rSvigiUg wsrou to 'ObiaSse 
humanity, Japan is inimglag svery moral 
principle, on wnioh oiviliasation is based. Huinaaity, 
in spite of its many faUuresi has believed' in a 
fuodameatal moral structure of look^. When 
you speak therefore of to ineViiil^ mSaosy 
terrible it is though, for wtoliildiig^^^ A 
world in the Asiatic oontii]teut<^g|^ykig I 
suppose the bombing of ObfoesS wtosn axid 
children and the desecration of aneiefll tMiJss 
and universities as a means of saving Cbitta for 
Asia—you are ascribing to humanity a way hf 
life, which is not even. inevitable among to 
animals and would certainly not apply to like 
East in spite of her occasional aberradons. Ydu 
are building .your conception of Asia, which would 
be raised on a tower of skulls. 

Proceeding, Dr. Tagore refers to the 
“betrayal of the intellectuals" which is 
a dangerous symptom of our Age. 

In the West even in the crltioal days of war‘> 
madness, there was never anjr dearth of great 
spirits, who could raise their voice above the din 
of battle and war-mongers in the name of 
humanity. Such men had suffered but they never 
betrayed the oonsoienoe of their peoples . whfafo 
they represented. 

The poet hopes that artists and thinkers 
of Japan wpuld not succumb to >the 
military swaggers. 

Mitii Psiltisal Isissst Cesfsrssss 

We welcome the proposal to establish 
an Indian Political Science Association 
to encourage the study of Indian 
public questions. The proposed Assooiai:: 
ton is backed by a strong cothmittee 
of learned men, among whom me: ihf. 
Beni Prasad, Prof. Habib, Prof* Onrmukh 
Singh, wbich augurs well for its 
effioiency. We understand ' they are 
otganlslhg k Political Science Conferenoe 
to meet in Christmas Week and we hasten 
to oopgratulate the Committee on their 
oboloe of the veteran Pandit Uadka ^h^ 
Jhiingu^^ 

the doyim of on« ptollo 
life and the Oorngiittsh oonld; toi ^ 
A: inspiriiig 'tod#'.; to'.' 

-deUbemtoos, 
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Trmmn MilWMinM * In the immediate tadc of miiaitio 

Beomt evente in Travaocore haw order, we are afraid Mahatma flfn»i> 
oansed mm^ concern in British India. “3^5“ ^ State Oongrees to go Oh with 
We do .not associate rioting and inoen- programme of direct action it itht 

diaoinn with so oaltored and progressive “ oontribntion. For thongh he 

a people as the Travanooreana It warns them against violence of anr hind, 

is. therefore, painfol to read accounts of “ experience is any guide in these 
moh attacks on the Police and the oieAtere, direct action wiil invariably 
homing of State buses. It would appear oiob violence. Such action 

that the Dewan’s attempt to deal with against Government will necessarily “ have 

certain elements in the State, suspected ^ met by the use of all resources 
of subvers'Sve activities, was followed by ot the Government" ae the Dewan 

disorderly meetings and acts of rowdyism, "*■ 

Brickbats had to be answered by bullets o.uy nearer to the desired end. 

and the vicious circle of mob violence State Congress will be better advised 

and reprisals has gone , on widening. withdraw its programme of civil 

There have been statements and counter- disobedience at once and in a more 
Statements in defence alike of the oi^^s^ned mood formulate its political 
Government's action and that ot the State demands and press for their redress by 

(Egress. Qandhiji himself made two constitutional means. Surely, the 

statAnents, and the Dewan has replied ** “ ^de-bound bureaucrat but 

With some warmth justifying his action in * “ reputation for 

view of the undoubted acts of violence. progressive ideas, and he cannot be 
There have been suggestions for an enquiry icspervione to the needs of the situation, 

into the firing and one of the latest conflicting voices and the 

is a plea for a Bound Table Confer- defiance of oonstitnted authority the 

enoe between the representatives of the essential needs of the situation are lost 
Government and of the State Congress, f***'*' “ element of pathos 

6ot neither the enquiry nor a consider- ***® s'*®”* e®d noise of what looks like 
idiion of reforms to satisfy legitimate ® ■‘‘“‘ion where "ignorant armies clash 
political aspirations is possible so long as night . 
the atmosphere is vitiated by violenoe and Tbs AI. C. I. as< Ifamissra 
disorder. The first business of the We are glad that the AlMndia Oongi^: 
Government is to restore order wad Committee, wfakfii has since met ^ Delhi, 
normri ocmditions. It is ohi^ona until has viewed (he sitoation in Travaoeore 
order la restored. Government ean hardly and its naotion on Qovernmmit’s polwy 
entertain any plan of mgotiation for wiGr a mm^ed sense of reriiraint and 
reform- Oiril dieobedi«»oe and deflanoe weponeibiUty. The Oommitteo wisely 
of nothnrity are not the best means of »«*^‘®® of non-interventibn 

,::a*s|di!i^,,.,:ldmo Ooveri^Vv.^ ^ 'a^tinehl''"^:":* 

irssf^sato ;^:.O 08 ildmbM#n oi demands, oong^utional oommittee “tb mq^otO Mm. 

\ , possil^ttas''vif||'; 
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Oovernmeaii It certainly expreaeee Uie 
sense el its Htnitstion and pleads for the 
State Oongress permission to carry on its 
agitatieh lor responsible government in a 
oonstitn tienal manner. The resoln tion 
whiofa is ooneiliatory in tone, while 
expressing'grief and dismay at the situation, 
urges the Government 

to wt up au impartial enquiry oemmittoe, presided 
over by a iuim from outside the State, to 
enquire into the oharges made by the Qovera- 
ment against the State Congress as well as the 
firing incidents and other repressive measures. 

In tendering its advice to the peoples 
of the State, the A. I. C. G. records 
that it 

cannot but reiterate its policy of non>interferenoe, 
and, consistently with its resources, to help the 
people in every way open to Uie Congress. The 
policy of noQ*interference is an admission of the 
limitations of the Congress. In spite of the 
declarations of some Congressmen to the contrary, 
the corporate policy of the Congress, so long as 
it holds by truth and non-violence, must be one 
of oontinuouB attempt to convert the Princes to 
the view that . their true welfare consists in a 
voluntary surrender of power to the people so as 
to bring them into liue with the people of the 
so-called British India, consistently with the 
existence of the constitutional beads of the 
respective States. 

A Mytfire Stnvsnir 

On the eve of the Dasara festivities, 
the Mysore Exhibition Committee have done 
well to issue their attractively got up official 
handbook and guide for 198S. It is as 
nsnal a sumptuous volume of over a 
hundred pages replete with illustrations 
and speoial articles dealing with different 
aepects of Mysore history and administration. 
The handbook also provides a ooospeotue 
of the ihaih resources and iadu^tes of 
the State, written by offioials who are in 
tondh with reoent efforts to improve and 
develop them. Both the literary and the 
advertisement sections of the guide book 
have' been in competent hands,lor Bao 

giveii 'pino^ 

tiie^ finanoial mocMt. 



qnartefoias :to 

on the'' '^1^'" 

India (>ingress Oominii^ieei at its taeetkiif" 
in Delhi, reiten^ the fiterlpum 
on the snbjeot^ ' 

is almost ideoUoal with the pie pAbsid 
at the Haripura sessidn but the addttfbhai 
clauses are siguifloant. They rtad^: 

The A. I. C. C. if of oplsteh that dsvilci^^^ 
havejuetified the wiedom of the OouA^eee liiolutloii 
and. warns the British Gbvernmeat ay >inst enters 
taining the hope that the ChngreM will over iut^lt 
to the impoiltioo of Federation on the ohonify 
against its declared will to the contrary. 

The A. I. 0. 0. further deolesee that 
oontiauanoe of the irreeppusible Government at li^ 
Centre is becoming intolerable and any fhitheV<^ 
prolongation may precipitate a torlsls which. Jfi 
desire to postpime, if at all possible. 

The necessity for this reiteration arost 
in order to dispel suspicion that Oongrsisv 
while protesting against Federation, 
ultimately set to work it, in the shttm 
manner in which it has taken up fovom* 
ment in the Provinces. Babu Bsjendra 
Prasad, who sponsored the resolution added 
that he wanted to make it clear to the British 
Government that the Congrees wss no longer 
prepared to tolerate the repeated eactinsions of Hfe 
of the present Central Assembly in view of the 
expected inauguration of Federation at an eecly data, 
He warned the Government that it was no usd 
adopting dilatory tactics as all Congressmin wej^ 
one on the question of Federattoo. : * 

In moving the resolutioiii he pointed out 
dearly that if the British Governffleiit tried 
to impose the federal sohme, as adnnil^ated 
in the Government of India Act, tbe 
Provincial Congrese Governineiite wonld 
qbetruot itwith all tAe reeonroei at their 
command. Be wanfoi; ^ know 
more was wanted in tihe nature ol a lead^ 
on the qneetton# 



Il» into .iir , . ., 

It it wi% dtep regret that we record 
tba of Sir Phiroze Setiina, the veteran 

Ijiberait leader and a prominent figure in 
Indian Inearanee and Banking. Sir Phiroze 
wat when he died. 

Sir Phiroze was 4)oag oonneoted with the 
Bombay Gorporatioii and the Port Trust 
and was a distihgaiBhed member of the 
Gouncil of State sinoe 1921; 

He was appointed a member of the Indian 
Sandhttret Committee and was one of the 
six delegates sent by the India Government 
to South Africa to settle the question of 
Indians there. 

Sir Phiroze was a staunch Liberal and 
presided over the All-India Liberal Federa¬ 
tion. He was a member of the Indian Bound 
Table Conference • and a British Indian 
daleg%te to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. He was knighted in 1926. 

Melancholy interest attaches to what is 
probably the last of his public utterances-- 
Look Back'’—^published by Taraporevala 
Sons ds Co. of Bombay. In that excellent 
radio talk^ Sir Phiroze gave a vivid account 
of his extraordinarily active life and 
reminisoences of his varied experiences. 
It is braping to read the record of such 
a live wire as Sir Phiroze was. But apart 
from his adventures in big business, there 
was something compelling in the dignity 
oI his b^ing. Success came to him in 
almndant measure anfi lived in good 
style. There was undoubtedly something 
of the Grand Vizier about his person: and 
one oein quite appredate the genius of 

artist, Sir William Botbenstein 
wj^fh be chose this Bombay Enigbt 
as hbi model for the portrait of Sir 
Thomas Bde, Kbg lames’ ambassador at 


ffes fiiSih fisi^fSls 

Tet another Province^ Assam«. ba^ 
become a Congress Proyinop. Sir. Mabomoibd 
Saadulla has done the ineyitabte* . lie 
preferred to resign rather than laoe 
as many as four motions of no^oonfi- 
dence against his Ministry. Por months 
together he had tried hard to keep a 
united front. , But it was a hopeless 
task and only the other day he tried to 
carry on with a reconstituted ministry. 
But yet he could not muster enough 
strength and he had to bow to the 
inevitable. 

In the nature of the case Congress 
has to work in coalition with other 
parties in a legislature of mixed groups. 
This has not proved injurious in a 
province like the Frontier. There is no 
reason why it should not prove equally 
advantageous in Assam. Coalition neces¬ 
sarily involves a price. Is the price 
worth paying ? Mr. Subhas Bose and 
Moulana Abul Kalam Azad who have 
helped to form the coalition to replace 
the Saadulla Ministry certainly expect the 
fullest support to the new Cabinet. We 
wish Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, the leader 
of the Congress in the Assam Assembly, 
success in his adventure* The Congress 
group is strong and iufittential in Assam, 
and Mr. Bardoloi >^111 have ^ support 
and good wishes of idl prc^ressive 
elements in the Province. But tbs Opposi¬ 
tion is by no means, negligible. Here, 
again, the European bloc will hate the 
final say in any matter. European legislators 
have, of eourse, their right to their 
opinion. But it ^ would be a pity^ As a 
contemporary reminds ne, if any seetion of 
representa^ve Buropei^ sh<mld 
tor a vMin&try ' 

under COngriss ^ Or ie pm^minantly 
OOnifi^ • 




BX "OHBONipi^'!. 


/% T the momei^t of writing, all eyes are 
turned on Muoiob where Mr. I^eville 
Ohamherlain, the Britieh Prime Minwt^^^ 
aa4 M. Daladier; the Premier of France, 
in oompany with 8gr. Mnssolini are making 
a ftnai effort to bring abbot a peacefnl 
settienient of the Czecho-German dispute 
with Herr Hitler. The issue arises out of 
0zeoho-81ovakia‘s inability to accept the 
“impossible’* German demands at the 
threat of immediate invasion. 

The German demands include the sepa¬ 
ration of Sudeten land from Czeoho-Slovakia 
without further delay and the withdrawal 
of the entire Czech armed forces and the 
police, this area being handed over to 
Germany on October 1 in its present con¬ 
dition both military and economic. The 
Prague Government has been given six 
days to bottsider the situation. 

The terms thus disclosed by the 
British Premier, who bad forwarded them 
to the Czechs with the indication that 
he accepted no responsibility for them, 
amount to a German ultimatum. Diplo¬ 
matic correspondents commonly assert 
that Mr. Chamberlain, produced Herr 
Hitler's own marked map and explained that 
he further insisted on the 'handing over 
of the regions delineated within six days 
at the peril of Nazi troops marching in. 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford, writing in BeytmWb 
Neios, oails it “ arrogance that passes the 
borders of sanity". The German dictator, 
he says, has insisted that he should 
plant hif heel on the nedk of the Czechs 
by actually inyadihg t^e sidl that the 


—England and Pranae^Dr. BSttbS* Stf * 
Czech Premier^ ■ has yidded to 
limit of enduranoe. But ; >Tery 

successive oohoessibn . hii^ Whetted 
Hitler’s appetite all^ the; m 
fiat of the Dictator has gone in 

thundering accents which the 

friends of Czecho-Slovakia canobt cDbnta* 
nance with any decency, ^tier’s vaijfSW^ 
was to boast of his vast i^rroy 
a characteristically sabre-rattling spebbh 
at Berlin on September 26, the Fuehrer 
declaimed; \ 

It is tho last terntorial claim I have to midw 
ia Sufopo aad it la one which I will not venouni^. ‘ 

. . . Oennany*8 patience has come to an end. My 
hnal demand has been given in the memoreadnai 
to Britain. It is, that people Who am Oermah ; 
and want to go to Germany shall go to QcKknaSy 
now and immediately. This region ixiujdt be piaeaid 
under German sovereignty. The drawing of the 
final frontier, I leave to the vote of the pmpM. 
Dr Benes will have to surrender this territory on 
October 1. If the Czechs solve the problnm of 
other nationalities in a decent manner, then MM 
Czech nation does not interest me any more^ and 
as far as 1 am concerned, 1 will guaranty it. 

“It is de facto an ultimatum of. the 
sort usually presented to a va&quiabed 
nation and not a proposition to a 
Sovereign State which has shown the 
greatest readiness to make sacrifices fc^ 
the appeasement of Europe,” says the 
Czech Note handed over to the British 
Government in reply to Herr Hitle^l 
memorandum. The Note coneludes; 

The proposals go far beyond the Aagk>*^SDeh 
plan, in their j^reseni form, the proposals are 
ihzolutsly and uocoiiditioiMliy nuiMMptable. We 
feel bbund to make the ntmoit resiataiiee to ^nieea 
demands and we ahah do so, God he^Hog. W# 
rely on the two gmat Western demooraieias whoia 
we have followed, much agatnat onr^ ewn 
Jadgment, to etand by ue in our Iwur irf tciaL 

The Bitaation in Czeoho-Stbvakia continues 
to be tense. According to official reporte 
the mobilisation has hedn carried ont witl| 





ordes wd Only in' the 

was there my 
c^eaiM#. Oc^plete national unity prevail. 

fbe^:,: Powere meanwhile are taking 
pv^nt^ons* Folio wing the partial mdbOi- 

kaitoii ordeti France is taking other steps 
tiqf meet emergencies. Belgium, Hollai^ 
And Norway are also taking measures to 
ensure their safety. 

And what of Britain f It is feared that 
Britain vmder the lead of Mr. Qhamberlain, 
will make the same mistake as she did 
in the fateful Abgnst of 1914. She is still 
irresolute and unable to make up her mind. 
That will mean throwing poor Oseoho- 
Slovakia to the wolves. In the course of 
a Broadcast talk on September 27, Mr. 
Chamberlain said : ** At this moment 1 see 
nothing further which I can do by way of 
mediation.” He then went on to make 
the astounding statement: 

However mudi we may Bympathise with a small 
natioa oonfrohtedhy a big powerful neighbour, we 
oannot ia allthe oiroumstances undertake to involve 
the whole British Empire in war simply on her 
aecoant. If we had to fight it must be on larger 
Issues than that. 

Mr. Lloyd George, however, took a 
different view. In a letter to the 
Ch^rman of the South Wales Liberal 
Federation, he says: 

In 1014 , we nubde the mistake of not warning 
Germany that, if she invaded Belgium, she would 
have to Isoe the whole might of the British Empire. 
Bo not let us rep^t that tragic blunder. 

H war b to be avert what is required is a 
blear ftatemeut .by Britain that the O^hs have 
Ipae to the limit of reasonable concession and 
that Budetehs at German instigation have not 
moved to meet them» and if there is any further 
attempt to crush the Osech ^ Bepublio by force, 
Britain would side with France end other coontries 
to resist aggression. - 

It may be added that this view is 
very widely shared by most people who 
are no less keen on peace than the 
Premier himself. It is, boweverr stated. 
IA ofiitEMAl quarters in London that if in spite 
6t ell. Mr^ Chamberlain's efforts , a German 
AltiOk is made* on .Czecho-Slovakia, the 
:,in«st:.:^be- that;, 

liotmd; go to her assistance. Grkat 
Slid Bussia will certainly stand 
Tet it is still not too late 


Bni 'Maalsli 

;. '.'Britain and. 

for the time hoing at^ 

Herr Hitler's terms have been 
CODoeded. The following is, the Wxt m 
the agreement; 

Germany, the United Kingdom, France and 
Italy have agreed taking into oonaiderarion the 
agreement already reached la principles lor tiia 
cession to Germany of the Budeteo German 
territory on the following terms and conditions 
governi^i the said cession and by this agreement 
each bmd themselves responsible for steps to 
secure its fulfilment: 

Firstly, evacuation will begin on October 

Secondly, Britain, France and Ita^ agree ^at 
the evacuation of the territory shall ue completed 
by October 10 without any existihg installations 
having been destroyed and that the Oaeriio^Slovakia 
Government will b3 held responsible for oatrying 
out the evacuation without damage to the said 
installation. 

Thirdly, the conditions of the evacuation will 
be formulated by an International Commission 
composed of representatives of Germany, Britain, 
France, Italy, and Czeoho-Slovakia. 

Fourthly, the occupation by stages of predo« 
minantly German territory by German troops wiU 
heghx on October 1, the four territories mariced in 
the attached map to be occupied in sequwioe. 
The remaining territory of predominantly German 
character will be ascertained by the aforesaid 
International Oommisston forthwith and will he 
occupied by German troops by October 10. 

Fifthly, the International Commission will deter* 
mine, the territories in which a plebisoite is to 
be held ; these territories to be occupied by inter# 
national bodies until the plebiscite is completed. 
The same Commission will fix the conditions in 
which the plebiscite is to be held, taking as a 
basis the conditions in th3 Saar plebiscite. The 
Commission will also fix a date not later than the 
end of Novembw on which , the plririsoite wiU 
be held. 

Sixthly, the final determiuarion of the ^rentier 
will be carried out by an Intrimational Oommlision. 
This Commission wi^ sISo be entiried to 
,Teccmim6nd:'.i.p ...Germeri^f'. ■ 

in certain exceptional oases mincw mbdifiodtloiis in 
strictly technogxaphioal senei tO be tnuti^rrtid 
without a plebieoite. 

Se^thly, there will be right ittto 

and out of trabsfoiTed temtories, the opiGcm to 
be exercised within six monGis from the date of 
this agreantent. A German Gneoho*Slovak Commib^ 
sion mall drtermine tlie details of the ogtiqm 
consider ways of fadUtating the transfer cl the 
populatjeti and settle quee^os arishig Anm the 
SMU ..transfer*' ’’-"j '''■'■■■'ii' 

l^thty, the Ckeeho-Cfiovak Qeveromeni will 
wiilfin "'the.' .period.' ol;/:|Q«ir 

this agreement xeleaee fhmi':their ndlAery stud pdlri* 
oal forbes any : Btideteh Germi^ 
to be released and the 
WiU wiaifev.;the : sMim'-' 


ponm'iMsl 


Ntr-lMM" ' 

HbA Munich AKreetuent, the outbredc 
of ft i^eral ISuropean war has hcen; 
airei^. The immediate reaction is one 
of i^ief fthi satisfaction tempered by a 
feeling that a email country like Cisecho- 
SloTakift has been made to pay a heavy price. 
Britatn and France, Italy and ^fermany 
each hold theihselves responsible for the 
fulfilment of the agreement, Though 
Czeoho-Slovakia has been humiliated to an 
extent, the cutting off of a disloyal section 
of her population is not a bad thing for 
her future integrity and security. The 
Four Power agreement is essenUally made 
to appease a strong aggressor at the 
expense of the weak, but for the moment it 
has saved Europe from an explosion. The 
Czechs have no alternative. For now, all 
the Big Four are ranged on one side. But, 
as a oontemporary shrewdly observes : 

If there is to be for the Governments oonoemed 
any justifioation more satisfEKstory than the selfish 
one that they have avoided the danger of war for 
their own x>aoples-^that, after all, is the first duty 
of Qoverainents~*it is imperatively necessary that 
a more general settlemept shall be arranged which 
will remove the danger of war altogether so far as 
is humanly possible. 

GsmIi Ffimlfr’s Stiftmsnt 

It is officially stated from Prague that 
the Czech Government " after considering 
the decisiDns taken without and against 
has no alternfttive but to accept 


-In view ■ Mr. Chamberhdlay 
about Briti^ oWij^tibhe i» J ; 

integrity of Czec3bia*8feviiJ^i« it iatimt- 
ing study in oontrast to reOidl wliiii another * 
British Prime ter« the )ate Ifr. 

(Lord Oxford) gaid under siDGdh^;;jircum: 
stances in regard to Belgimn ih iSl#: 

H. H. 4tqBUh : 1»I4 to 4^ 

‘♦If I am asked what 
we are fighting for I tastle and™ 
reply in two Hentenoes. that we ihiapd 
In the fiiet place, to fulfil glng trenohM M ^ 
a solemn international on 
obligation, an obligation a quarrel m a /W^egrw 
which, if it had been, country, bet-een peOj* 
entered into between ofwh^we kfiear wthK 
private persons in the ingi powevor mw^We 
ordinary concerns of may sympathise Wi£h a 
life, would have smim Dation oouftoiMied 
beeu regarded as an by a big, powerful neiA. • 
obligation not only of bout, we cannot, In 
law but of honour, which oiroumstanoes, undgrftkp 
no self-respecting man to involve the whole - 
could possibly have British Empire in war 
repudiated. X say, second- simply on that a^Hit. 
ly. we are fighting to K we have to 6^ it : . 
vindicate the principle must on larger issues^ ^ 
which, these days when than that.’ * 

force, material force, 
sometimes seems to 
be the dominant in¬ 
fluence and factor in the 
development of man¬ 
kind, we are fighting to 
vindicate the principle 
that small nationalities 
are not to be crushed, 
in defiance of interna¬ 
tional good faith, by 
the arbitrary will of a 
strong and overmastering 
Power,” 

Agfli^trniu Gtcitratiwi 


" This 18 the most difiioult moment 
lU mr life,'* declared General Siroyy in a 
hifpado^ September SO : 

MkpBtioit force has oomp^led ut to aooi^. My 
duty was to eonsider overyihiag,' 'As a soldier, 1 
hpd to cboosa the way of peace. • The nation win 
bp stotoger and nmxe unitw. We had to choose 
be^een a tnejloiB j^ht and eaorifices. We have 
ao^fkted oabatod of sawifioee bnposed upon us. 
We had to ritoose between the' oMh of a xiation 
Mi aWhwM iome, territory m nuda 
tblhg ht that Wi aiy tomhmj^omMves. rappeal 
edmadenoo 

fat 


The following deolaration of the utmAst 
importance to the future of, 
peace was signed at Munich: ' 

We, the German X\iehrer and Chancellir 
toe British Prime Minister had a ftother tneetiiig 
to-day and are egreod: id letoM 
question of Aoglo-Qeman rehkti^de is of .first 
importune for the two eoyntei^ M Miwcme. 
We regard the M si|n^ Hit o^t and 

toe Angb-Gerihiiin/ Mavit ’’ 

of the desire of ouz two peojplei nefWito go to 
-'War-wito oto 

, We have reoolved that tlmOtolMi 

•haU he toe matood to be-eidfijM to^Aeal wBh 

any tote question Mp^teoisni 'the twq 

tojwitrte ;Wa are ^ ^^^8^ 

eSorts to remove ixMnihlaeeeMnf ditee^^ 

thus oontfibixte toteasateotoMptoto 



DIARY OFlTIE MONTH 


Iv and Firenoh Cabinets 

mei^ in London and Paris for disoafising 

1?be Congreas Modical Unit sails 
for China. 

Septs. Central Assembly passes the 
reSolntidn bn the Indianization. of the 
Armyi 

Sept. 4. Herr Hitler meets Herr Henlein 
at Berchtesgaden re: Ozeoh orisis. 

Sept, 6. Dr. A. R. Menon is appointed 
Mink^ for Rural Development in Cochin 
in place of the late Mr. Sivarama Menon. 

Sept 6, Counoil of State throws out the 
reBolution asking lor the formulation of a 

Sept 7. !rhe Government of Madras 
annonnoe a 8 per cent. Loan for 150 lakhs 
redeemable in 1958. 

Sept 8. Czeoho-Slovakia offers definite 

proposals for the solution of the Sudeten 
problem. 

Sept 9. 'ITbe adjournment motion in the 
Assembly critioizing GoTernment for 
allowing Britain to impose large defence 
charges on India is carried by a big 
majority. 

Sept 10. Mr. Hofmeyr resigns from the 
Sontli African Cabinet 

Sept 11. H. B. the Viceroy opens the 
Bxhifaiti<m of Simla Fine Arts Society. 

Sept. 12. Prof. SanJih Ohaodhnri of Dacca 
is awarded the Nobd Prise for Literature. 

Sept 1^ ^he AsMiin Ministry resigns. The 
GbyArmw summons Mr. G. Bardoloi, a 

'' dkimrb^^ afo. 

8si^ M 

tet 

,;the' Oifoih .. 


Sept. 16. Sir Pbiroze Sethna is deai» 

Sept. 17. CzeohO’SIovakia bans all Sn^kten 
Party's activities: inhabitants in Sadeien 
area have been ordered to surrender arms. 
Sept. 18. League Assembly meets; China 
appeals for action against Japan. 

Sept 19. Mr. O. Bardoloi forms the 
new Ministry in Assam. 

Sept. 20. Mr. C. H. Henderson is appointed 
Agent of the Government of India 
in Burma. 

Sept. 21. pr. Bhagwan Das resigns his 
seat in the Central Assembly. 

Sept. 22. The League of Nations decides to 
apply Article 17 (Sanctions) of the 
Covenant against Japan. 

Sept. 28. Anglo-Prench proposals recom¬ 
mend cession of Sudeten land to Germany. 
—Czeoho-Slovakia agrees to cede 
Sudeten area to Germany. 

Sept. 24. Chamberlain v 1 s i t s again 
Herr Hitler and negotiations break down. 
Sept. 25. Several addresses of feTieitation 
were presented to the Rt. Hon’ble 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Vice-Cbaneellor, 
Annamalai Umversity/on the occasion 
of his 70th birthday. 

Sept. 26. Herr Hitler's speech ih Berlixii 
demands surrender or*%lte Sndeti^ terri^ 
tory before October 1. 

Sept. 27. All-India Cbngrmw Oommitfoe 
adopts resolution on civil liberty. 

—Preeident Rooasvelt's message to 
■ :Hitler'''''khd:''l3|.^^ie^ 

,Sept.. 2Q, Mr. 

the- Houser^bi.;, Ooiifooal.': T|e; 
announces Hirer's i n y i t a 1 1 o h ; jfo 
Four Power Ocnlemce at Mnniefa^^ 

"'Sept. 29;’ 

at Mchich* Sltler poetimnes ppiilfsa- 
..;.tion for 24 . honmi^;-' ■ 

' Sept. ’80. 

. fo . 




The Greek Language in its Evolution. 

By Anatol P. Semenov. George Allen 

and Unwin Ltd., Musenm Street, London. 

Language students are highly indebted to 
Professor Anatol Semenov whose book 
under review is an attempt, a successful 
attempt, to evolve the science of the 
Greek language. After briefly showing the 
relationship of Greek to other languages, 
the learned author passes on to a general 
survey of the dialects of ancient Greece. 
Modern Greek and its dialects are analy¬ 
tically treated by the author. In the 
second part of the book, the author gives an 
historical survey of Greek syntax. The 
book is a very useful addition to the 
.oritioal works on the Greek language. 


When They Game Back. By Roy 

Bavereux. Cassell Go. Ltd., London. 

The scene opens in ancient Egypt. 
Priests and priestesses, young virgins offered 
in saoriflce to the Nile God» love and 
ies^bhsy and and a fearful curse 

whieh follows its vlotim even beyon4 the 
graves, such is the startUng opening of 
this story. The second chsfite^ 
us far from the sanny banks of the Nile 
to the gloom and fog of London, where 
in modern times Mark Etheridge and his 
wife Hasel are making tEs b^t and at 
times the worst of an ill-inaM marriage. 
The story centres round the theme of 
reinoarhhtion, not jost those intimations 
of immorts^ty^ of the poet sings, 

imt read m of a lilh Mint Is. pest 
. tdth/ /• ^ 


Indian Company Law. By M# S. SBtEBfIfA. 

D. B. Taraporevala and Sons, Bomhay> 

(Available of G. A. Natesan ds Co. Rs. 4-g,) 

The author has done a great servioe' 
to the legal world and the public at large 
in publishing this book soon after the 
recent amendments to the Act by the ; 
legislature. The book oontains an intro* 
duction which is very comprehensive and 
instructive. A good exhaustive treatment 
is accorded to the powers of the court in 
ordering winding up of companies, the rights 
of the shareholders, the jurisdiction to be 
exercised and the procedure to be adopted 
in matters before court. It is a matter 
of satisfaction that this rather diffloult and 
tecbnioal aspect of the Act has been 
elucidated well. 

The book contains the compulsory 
artioles, the Rule under the Act of 1P14 
and the forms. The author has had 
recourse to select English and Indian oases 
in expounding the main principle of thl^^. 
law. Special mention shonld 1^ made of 
the author’s exhaustive analysis of ^tfae 
powers and scope of the oMoial lifnidators. 
So much of commentaries and the text 
of the Act as amended with the schedules 
are all that are reauisite to make a legal 
publication perfect. It is hoped thai'Buoh 
a publication, the result of assiduous 
industry, will be appreciated by b^^ 
members of the Bar and Benchi and will 
come in handy to people* interested iii 
company law and its working, 
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DbaBSA : Tke vedic Cycle of EclipsefiT. By 
B; fihama Sastri, BA., Ph.D., Panohacharya 
Bleotrio Preesi Myaore. 

TsdaEOA jYfmsHi. By B. Shama Sastri, 
BA*, Ph.i>., Government Press, Mysore. 
Yedanga Jyotisha is an astronomical work 
d&olnsively astronomical in its character. 
Notwithstanding mn<di careful effort, it has 
not been fully understood. The author 
claims to have reached a clear and 
oonsisteiit intgri^etation in the light of a 
jaina work. Scholars will pronounce 
on it in due course. 

To interpret the Vedas is another matter. 
Shall we ever reach anything like fair 
certainty in Vedic exegesis? From the 
earliest times there have been different 
schools. There have been the Nairukta 
(etymological), the aitihasika (historical) 
and the adhyatmika (spiritual) schools as 
well' as the astronomical school of exegetes. 
Bach can quote passages but none has 
established its exclusive right to hold the 
whole field. Where the words in their 
natural meaning support an idea, no 
question of interpretation arises. When 
passages are obscure and the meaning far 
from clear, the exegetes fall into their 
respective grooves and give forced inter- 
pretationa and the ordinary student is 
mystified. The guesses at meaning have 
many times not even the merit of 
plausibility. 

The years and cycles of them are 
koown^ and seasona and months and half 
months and days and nights are referred 
to pixticularly In connection with sacri¬ 
fices. Bow can these throw light on 
obecure passages? All moderns have to 
make own epeoulations acceptable 

by pielaj^ni had lost the 

cine to Vrtle ideas and ed had alt the 
down to Bayann, and adding 


that even the efforts of Both and Bohtiink 
to make the Vedas yield up Idieir own 
meaning had failed. The old commentators 
did not know enough geology, said Mr. 
Tilak. Mr. Shama Sastri may add that 
they did not know enough astronomy either. 

Gan we then maintain that the Vedic 
bards were stadying astironomioal phenomena 
ail the time and calculating the correo- 
tioDS that a calendar would require in 
the course of ten or twenty thousand 
years ? One can understand the need to 
adjust the year and the seasons for the 
many purposes of tropical life. Inter¬ 
calation of days to start the new year 
correctly and keep to the seasons correctly 
is of supreme value to an agricultural 
country. Even the intercalation of months 
in a cycle of five years may be allowed to 
serve an intelligible purpose. What use 
can a thirty year cycle be with one year 
interoalcated except that the cycle would 
have seen every day out of its place in 
the season, and every season would have 
been confounded with every other during 
the period ? 

For the rest it is with great difficulty 
that one gets tens of thousands of years 
and minute calculation of what happens 
in a thousand days into an original 
Vedic text. When jou come across reference 
to a thousand days with inserted 

within brackets, you are reminded of Max 
Muller's remarks on Bentley’s speculations 
from the names of planets on the haeis of 
oocultations that did not in fact happen 
but might be treated as rough approxima¬ 
tion. Add to it the fact ^at the same 
texts yield to Tilak sefven or more sunny 
months indioating the arctic home of the 
Aryans and to Bfaama Sastri seven or eight 
eclipses in A cycle of years. 

Interesting it all is and will merit the 
attention of the author’s compeers^ But 
final cevtMply M con^^ the ordinary 
•tudeni one does not hq?e te. 





SONOhS FBOH TBM HBIGHTS. By Sanjib ‘ 
Obatt4huri. Arthur Stockweil, Ltd^, 
London. 0B, 6d. net. * 

This attraotiToly bound little volume of 
verke by a Profeeeor of Euglitfh in Nepal 
doee not lay claims to being anything 
else but the simple outpourings of one 
who loves nature and bis fellow-men. He 
olassides bis poems into groups of love 
poetry, nature poetry, religious poetry and 
BO bn and ends the book with a longer 
and more ambitious effort called '* The 
King’s Love ”, being the story of a recent 
royal romance. One has to read such a 
book continually reminding oneself that 
English is not the author’s mother tongue 
and that therefore some errors in choice of 
words and expressions are excusable. 


The Batbe of WoMdE. W. J. 

‘V^^srnbt 

Captain Digger QraveUr post^ to the 
Frontier, gives us am aoooniut of 1^' 
adventures in tbat hfOtf^ 
disturbances and fimaticSl ou^rsli;' The 
fanatic Moslem jparty, v^ith tbe^' ^ of 
Ipi at its head, is oonsUntiy ,al vrnr with 
the myrmidons of British Law* Anusba, 
an extremely charming Eurasian broiS*breed 
at the service of the Fakir, tries tp inafo 
short work of the Captain as he is fe^t 
a great stumbling-blook to their UnbrJdled/ 
fanatic activities. The attemptis frustfated 
through the help of the Eater of Wdmeni 
a native guide, who'is very faithful apd 
loyal to the Captain throughout. One 
wonders, however, how far the guideJnstides 
the rather queer title of the book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

-—: o:- 


Tub Ganges Calls Mb. By Yono Noguchi. 
Kyo-Bun Kwan, 2, 4*chome, Ginsea, Kyobashi, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

DiaECTOBY OF Indian Libraries, 1938. Gives a 
oonsoUdated list of libraries in India. This is the 
first venture of its kind undertaken by the Indian 
Library Association, Imperial Library Buildings, 
Calcutta. 

ExaiCplss in Intebicedtate Physios. By Laxmidas 
Q. Patel. Students' own book depot, Dhsrwar. 

A Handbook OF Intbumsdiaxe Pbaovioax. Paysios. 
By Laymidsa O. Patel. Students’ own book depot. 
Dharwar. 

Annual SsAXBiasNt o? tnb Sea-Bobnn TsAds of 
Bbxxxsb India for the year ending March 31st 
1037. l^Hiagsr of Ptthlioations, Brihi. 

Bxfous ON rsB ADw»namTiov of Jannu and 
Kashmin SYAtN Cbr Bamvat 1093-04. Qovernment 
Pisas, JatDma. • 

TunLaw Of toNXi. By g. BaiMBWiuny Iyer* N.A., bx. 
2n4 Sditkm. Tbs Madm^^ 1^^ Jotunal Ofiloe, 
IlylsiNMe, Madma. Be. 10. 
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Eater of Women. By W* J. Blaokledge. T. Wemor 
Laurie, London. 

Universal Bblioion. By Sri Swami Yoganaoda 
Baraawati. (Pamphlet, distributed f^.) Saraswati 
Kutir, Bishanpura. Payal P. 0., Punjab. 

India’s Living Traditions. Compiled £h>m the 
works of various authors. With a Foreword by 
George S. Arundale. Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras. As. 8. 

Education for Hapfinrbs. ByQ. S. Arundale. 
Theosopbteal Publishing House, Adyar. As. 8. 

Spebckns and Addbbssns of H. H. the Hasabaja 
O f Baboda. Vol. IV. 19344038. The UniveniMr^ 
Press, Cambridge. 

The Position of Women in Hindu CIivu.izatxon. 
By Dr. A. 8. Altekar, M.A., tL.». The Culture 
Publiestion House, Benares. 

Custom and Law in Anolo-Muelim JtJitimuDiNOE. 
By Hamid AU, b.a., e,l. Thacker, gpii^ A Co.* 
(1033) Ltd., Calcutta. 

The Law Eelatxno to PUove oir PhtTBESAntMNNy 
and AMvmmmn. By K* Venltoba Kao. Advocate. 
Witha Fotoword by Hon. Mr. Justice 7. WvO^ 

1.31, MaUatambi Mudali St^* Midiaib 

ZAMm or CbnsoieneePerioBifiedi A drnmaof modira 
Ufii. By M(did« A, KlMHia BsenniMt. DnsMai 


HYDHRABAD REFORMS 
tChe Bt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, Preaident 
of H. B. the Nizam’s Execufeive Connoil, 
made the following remarks in his 
f^dress to the Membprs of the Hyderabad 
Legislative Gonnoil 

** It is the primary task of those who 
genuinely desire to sponsor the oonstitu* 
tional advance s«id liberty of the people 
as a whole to purify their own ranks, 
become true representatives of a people 
inherently at peace among themselves and 
thus c;reate a common national platform. 
Absence of honest distinction between 
oommunalism and politics must inevitably 
tend to jeopardise the chances of any 
advance.'’ 

Sir Akbar dealt with the measures 
adopted to give relief to the ryots of the 
State and the question of communal 
claims in regard to the services. 

THE HYDBEABAD STATE CONGRESS 
Formation of the Hyderabad State 
Congress has been banned by the 

Government of H. B. H. the Nizam on 
the ground that it is a communal 
body and« therefore, an unlawful body. 
In h Qazette Extraordinary issued on 
September 7, under the Public Safety 
Regulation, Government observe that they 
have no objection to the establishment of 
political organisations in the State, provided 
they are strictiy non'-communal and are 
not attUated with organisations ontside 
the State. 

As r^ards the banning of fifteen 
x^spapers of British India, Sir Akbcur 
Legislative' Counoil^' 
^^ heen;,impc^r^bn 
(Mtaib ontside newspapiers found gnilt^ of 
sprsadli#^^^ fil-leellnir in the 

Stats* He 
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STATES 

Mysore . ■ 

THE DASARA IN MT80BB 
Dasara and Mysore are both names 
to conjure with. The oelebratione 
attract thousands of visitors to the 
Capital City every year. Holiday 
seekers and savants alike will delight in 
reading Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao’s book on 
the subject (The Dasara in Mysore: 
Bangalore Printing and Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Rs. 2) depicting Dasara's Royal pageantry, 
its social importance and religious signi¬ 
ficance in such a scholarly manner. The 
worship of Devi in all her manifestations 
means according to tradition relief from 
poverty and distress and attainment of all 
one's cherished desires even unto salvation. 
It is a universal festival in India common 
to Saivaite, Vaishnavite or Sakta, with a 
tradition that goes back to the Puranic 
Churning of the Ocean, later connected 
with Rama's march against Ravana and 
with the worship of the Bauni Tree in 
the Mababharata. And to-day it continues 
to be a festival full of colour, joy and 
happiness to young and old alike. 

CONTROL OP MONEY-LBNDING 
The general pfinciplea of the Bill fpr 
the control of moneydehdera in Myabre 
were placed before the Dasara Session 
of the Mysore Representative Assembly 
which commenced its sitting on the 
26th September at Mysore. 

Every money-lender, aooording to this 
bill, whether an individual or a oprporaiion, 
will be required to register himself before 
a Registrar to be specially appointed for 
this purpose under the Act. llte registra¬ 
tion has got to *be renewed Onoe in three 
years. On payment of a small fiat rate 
■feei ^,everyVdip: 'sd ■ regisiM^ ' 

to- 'tato'' out' 

more tbaA 4 

when iiseslUfi «tiei«ee In suits. 





Barote 

800IAL IiEiaiSIiATIONS IN BABODA 

Th^ recent sessioa of the Baroda Assembly 
had a heavy ageild^ :whioh iocladed 

two official bills. Xhe first was a bill to 
amend the Farsi Marriage and Divorce Act 
so as to incorporate in the State law 
important principles recently introdaoed 
in British India in the legislation on the 
subject. The object of the second bill 

was to amend the Marriage and Divorce 
Registration Act so as to make registration 
of marriage under the Act sufficient 
proof of marriage. Introducing the 
second official bill, Mr. Sudholkar, the 

Legal Remembrancer, observed that while 
under the existing Act, which applied 
uniformly to all castes and communities, 
a record of all marriages was maintained, 
the registering authority had no means 
f)o ascertain whether the marriage had 
actually taken place and so the record 

did hot serve the purpose of legal proof 
in the event of a dispute. The bill, 
therefore, sought to make it obligatory 
on those concerned to get the marriage 
registered and to produce before the 

Registrar a certificate as prescribed. 

BARODA WOMEN’S CONPERENOB 

At a public meeting at Baroda presided 
oye^by Sir V. T. Erishnamaohariar,* Rajkumari 
Amrit Kumar said that the time had come 
when the social order should be changed 
to suit modern conditions;^ felt that 
it was the moral and spiritual value that 
really xuattered to enable a country to take 
its place in the comity of nations and this 
oouM be achieved only iS every limb of 
the nation contributed its quota towi^^ds 
the atjliwnment of the goal 

Sir y* T; Erishnamaob^iar thought that 
for the ei^ioatiioD of the social evils in 
should be brought 
about In the women of India. 


FDBLIO HEALTH IN TEWlVAHCOHB 
Dr. B. E. Filial, Editor, Bom of EkUihi 
and Honorary Secretary^ Intematioi^ai 
Pelldwsbip, gave a broadcast talk on 
August 20, from the Hydershad State 
Broadcasting Studio, on Public He^th 
activities in Travanoore : He said 
Travanoore was enjoying to-day a new era 
of progressive reforms of far-reasibinf 
importance. Dr. Pillai claimed that 
Travanoore could be said to be a pioneer 
among the Indian States in the matter of 
work it bad done in fostering public he’al^ 
and sanitation, which bad been expanding 
during the past 76 years. Preventive 
medicine like vaccination had been* intro¬ 
duced into Travancore as far back as in 
1818. The State Public Health organisation 
was steadily expanding from time to ^tima 
BO that it could cope with the ohanginjl 
conditions and the growing requirements. 

THE NEW CHIEF SECRETARY 
Mr. M. E. Nilakanta Ayyar, Commis¬ 
sioner o! Excise, has been appointed Chief 
Secretary to the Government in place of 
Mr. Madhavan, acting Chief Secretary, who 
has been granted leave preparatory to 
retirement. 

Mr. Nilakanta Ayyar, who took charge 
of his office on September 24, has served 
the Government in various oapaoities an|^ 
held many important posts. 

UNREST IN TRAVANOORE 
Proolamatibn has been issued by His 
Highness the hC^haraja prohibiting associa¬ 
tions dangerous to the puhlio peace. Both 
the State Congress and the Youth League 
have been declared to be unlawful bodies. 
Members of the SIs^ Congress, who 
pressed meetings in of the District 

Magistrate's orders, have Weo 
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Kafthfnir 

AMENITIES TO TOURISTS 

The Kaebmir Darbar ia takieg steps 
lor. etimiilatiag tourist traffic in the 
State. A Committee hoa been, appointed 
to euggest imprOYemente in the amenities 
and the proyision of fresh attractions. 

His Highness the Maharaja is taking 
keen interest in the ffiatter. Mr. B.' 0. Kak, 
Chief Secretary/ recently made inquiries 
in France, Giermany, Switzerland and Italy 
regarding measures adopted by the 
Governments of those countries to stimulate 
tourist traffic, and he hsbs been appointed 
ohairman of a committee which will 
undertake the work of attracting more 
visitors to Kashmir. Bs. 1,00,000 has been 
set aside for this purpose. 

THE KASHMIR REVOLT 

There has been a recrudescence of 
revolt in Srinagar where the Prime 
Minister's oar was stoned and Government 
orders vrere defied and processions taken 
out. The leaders have been arrested and 
jailed. The situation, we understand, is 
wen in hand. 

KASHMIR RESIDENT 

H. E. the Viceroy has been pleased to 
select Lt.*Col. D. M. Fraser, 
of the Indian PoUtical Service, for appoint* 
ment as Resident in Kashmir on his 
return from leave early in October, 1938. 

Bikaner 

BJKANBJfS LOYALTY 

In view of the grave international 
giinidiion, Hie Highness the Maharaja of 
Bljbmer has. telegraphed. to His Excellency 
the Viceroy placing unreservedly at the 

"hie"'''- own 

eword and the itervioes oi >hia army and 


Cochin 

COCHIN'S NEW MINISTER 

Dr. A. R. Menon has been appohited 
Minister for Rural Development in plaoe 
of the late Mr. Ambat Sivarama Menon. 

Dr. A. R. Menon is the Floor Leader of 
the Cochin CoDgresB Party in the Legisla¬ 
tive Cruncil and is a younger brother of 
the late Mr. Ambat Sivarama Menon. 
He is also a member of the Kerala 
Provincial Congress Committee and a 
member of the Palgbat Municipal Council. 
He has taken a prominent part in the 
public life of the State. 

COCHIN HIGH COURT 

Orders have been issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of Cochin .whereby a Judge of the 
High Court will be entitled to retire 
voluntarily from public service on full 
pension after he has put in an active 
service of 11| years on the High 
Court Bench. 

BANK OF HINDDSTAhII 

P«ld-up Cspitftl .. gf. 10,00^ 

Rsierve Psods „ 50,000 

CuaBBNx Acoouhxb Opened and interest allowed 
at percent, per annum on daily balanees 
upto Ri. 60,060. 

Tiub Paposit Aoootncra Opened and inlereat i 
allowed at 2 oent. per antuun on daily 
balances upto Be. ffi;000. j 

Savjnos Bakk Aooouimi Gpeiied inid Msri^ 
allowed from lU. 6 upte Bp, 
cent, per annum on dwy b dlaa o ee witmuwirr ; 
able by cheques upto Be. 600 per week. 

FtXBD DsFoscra Keoeived at favourable rates 
for one and two years whioh may be 
ascertained on appfioation. 

ALL KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS 
UNDERTAKEN - 

F«r Vartlmtart alMM iMri# t# tmi •fliM 




INOIAHS O^S^SEAS 


South Africa 

THE AOBHT-aENEBAL’S ADVICE 
The Agent-General for India, Mr. B. Hama 
Ban, made a thooght-provoking speech at 
the welcome reception given in his honour 
and in honour of Mrs/ Bama Bau at 
Capetown. In the course of his remarks 
he made the following observations: 

“You may find it dlfidcolt to detect 
any appreciable change in this Province, 
especially when you are threatened with 
measures such as the Gape Segregation 
Ordinance, but in Natal as well as in 
Transvaal the leaders of the Indian 
community generally agree that the 
situation has substantially improved.” 

Beferring to the Capetown Agreement, 
he further went on to say: 

“It will be my duty and constant 
endeavour by representations at the 
appropriate time to the appropriate 
authority to see that this promise of 
the uplift of the Indian community is 
implemented so far as financial and other 
oircumstances permit.” 

Malaya 

EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 
The Secretary of State lor the Colonies, 
Mr. Maldolm MacDonald, in consultation 
with the Governor of the Straits Settle* 
ments and the High CommisBioner for 
Malaya, Sir Bhenton Thomas, has appointed 
a Cbrnmisaipn to visit Malaya this autumn 
to anrvey existing arrangemeuts for higher 
eduoation, general and professional, in 
Malaya, and to consider in the light of 
local needs and conditions, whether they 


fiturttia . 'W 

INDIANS IN BtiBMA 
The Central Legislative Assemhll^ <mau^ 
the Government of India lor their failure 
to take adequate and prompt to 

protect the lives and property of Indians 
in Burma and for their attitude in 
maintaining Silence in the face of a 
grave situation. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi said that the censure 
was against the Secretary of State for India, 
who was also Secretary of Statf for Burma, 
and complained that Indians were as dust 
in the balance of the British Bmi^ire. Be 
and Sir Ziauddin Ahmad asked whether the 
British Government would be silent if a 
similar situation had developed with 
regard to Europeans in India ? 

The Government Member said that : 
Government were handicapped in obtaining 
prompt and adequate information from 
Burma and, therefore, proposed to Mnd their 
Agent immediately to keep them informed 
of the happenings in Burma. 

Mr. C. A. Henderson, I.C.S., First Member 
of the Board of Be venue, is appointed Agent 
to the Government of India in Burma. 

Russia 

INDIANS IN BU8SIA 
In the House of Commons, Mr. J, 
McGovern (Labour) asserted that a large 
number of Indians living in Moscow and:^;^, 
Leningrad were arrested on a charge of 
being Trotskyists, and asked the Govern¬ 
ment to take steps to proteot their lives 
and see that they had proper legal defence. 
Mr^ B. A. Butler, Under-Secretary for 


require extension, and if so, in what Foreign Affairs, said that he was not 
direotionB and by vrhat methods, and to aware of this, but assufed that if Mr/ 
r^^ort upon the preset work, of tbe Baffiee McGovern supplied particulars, he would 

the British AmhasMdor to. enquhre 
which may semn desiriiihle. into it. 
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FUi 


INDIANS IN CEYLON 


INDIAN INTERESTS IN FUt 


, The VUIaige Ootnmunity Ordinance of 
Ceyloilit by which the Indian labourer* in 
that .Island. were refused the village 
fyanohise^ has been returned by the 
Secretary of State for Colonie^^ who insists 
that the invidious distinotion should 
be removed. 

There has been a considerable amount 
of agitation on this question, and both 
the . planting communities and the Indian 
labourers have been protesting against the 
exclusion of Indian estate labourers from 
the village vote. The agitation was so 
acute that the Governor of Ceylon, after 
the Bill had been passed by the State 
Council, had reserved his assent pending 
the signifiication of His Majesty's pleasure. 

The Bill has now been returned by 
the Secretary of State with a suggestion 
that no distinction be made between 
Indian and Ceylonese labourers and that 
ell labourers, overseers and Eanganis 
living on estates be excluded from the 
franohiae to village committees. A similar 
saggestipn was made by a Ceylonese 
psember when the Bill was being discussed 
in the State Council, but was not 
found acceptable. 

The Press authoritatively learns 

that the suggestion of the Secretary of 
State was pnt hefoi^ the Executive 
Committee of the local adm^ 
which has now oonsented to amen^ 
Section 12 of the Draft Bill as suggested by 
the Secretary of State. The only 
^issontient has been the Indian Member. 
Mr. Natesa Iyer. If the, Bill, as amended, 
is finally put on the Ceylonese Statute- 
Bocdc. one of the few gHevanoes wliich 
the indtans in Ceylon hare, ne regairds 
racial; ditorlminatloii wUI be done 


The Government of Fiji has decided to 
create Fijian reserves of land round the 
centres where the Fijian tribes permanently 
reside. A Commission headed by a Fijian 
Chief named Ratn Sukuna has bben 
appointed to set aside lands for the 
exclusive use of Fijians. Commenting on 
this, Mr. C. F. Andrews says that Indians 
in future will not be able to lease any 
portion of this land. 

All the remainder of the lands in the 
Island, which is not already occupied on 
freehold basis, will now be controlled by 
the Government itself and leased to other 
races including Indian settlerB. The rent 
from these lands will be used by the 
Government for the improvement of Fijian 
conditions. Nothing has yet been decided 
as to lands for these new Government 
leases. It would, therefore, be of the 
utmost importance that while many 
questions of this nature are still undecided, 
some responsible person from India should 
meet the Government of Fiji in the 
interests of the Indian settlers. 

England 

INDIAN STUDEiNTS IN ENODAND 

In order to help studosts proceeding tp 
England, the High Commissioner for 
has attached to his office a part-time 
Accommodation Officer, and a Coinmtfnigne, 
issued by the Government inviiNm prospec¬ 
tive visitors to get into toooh with the 
India Office. 

The duties of this officer are mainly to 
maintain a list of boprding houses, hpstele 
and private families who will 

Indian students and to make atrants* 
meiits ‘ to '^ineet/^itilje^ 

IlOZidOB. ' 



CULTURAL UNITY IN INDIA 
Ckkrrent Affairs, a new Journal of Contem¬ 
porary life and thought, whioh hails from 
Cuttack, has an article on Cultural Unity 
in India ” contributed by Beaza-ul-Karim. 
The writer says that to-day the Hindus 
and Muslims of India are much concerned 
with the preservation of their respective 
cultures. There are in India diverse 
religious communities, each thinks that its 
own culture is the best conceivable in 
the world. The notion of culture that 
it pertains to a particular religions 
community, that it has a separate exist¬ 
ence aloof from the environment of the 
world is nnhistorical and unsoientifio. 
Culture is the training, development or 
strengthening of mental powers. It is the 
gystematio improvement or refinement of 
the mind. Culture has nothing to do 

with the tenets and principles of religion; 
it ie not to be qualified by a communal 


When the Muslims oeiae eo Mbw Slbtey hroi^t 
with them Islam as their rellgfoii* not as tpslir 
oolture. Islam as a religion do«i not aMH of 
reoonoUiatioQ with other reUgionit ipemiy am a 
religion whioh believes in idolatry. ^But euHttlb li |io 
religion. The culture that the Muslims 
India began to be induenoed by the existing toiti^a 
of Uie country. 

Hindus might not adept Islam as 
their religion and the Muslims might net 
adopt Hinduism as their religionhi^t tho- 
two cultures have through the long oourae 
of history acted and reacted upon wh 
other. 

A Hindu is generally proud of the ^Myag 
culture, because there is in it the pteponderatblg 
induenoe of the Hindu religion. fiimUarly a 
Muslim is proud of the Islamio ot|lturO bocWiSa 
it has been largely induOnoed by Islam. Bixt no 
one can deny that both the cultures are the 
outcome of various other faotois. In the Hitidia 
culture of to-day there is something of Islamic 
induenoe, and the Muslim culture of Iswlia bas 
greatly been induenced by Hindu culttlra, Td 
preserve the purity of our culture we oaanot go 
back to the old days by abandoning the teaoldngs 
of experience that have been imbibed in 
oolture. 

In fine, the writer points out: 


or ineligious name. 

What wa call Hiadu culture is not the work of the 
fbfiOiaers of the Vedas and the Upanishads alone; 
many other factors have largely contributed to its 
gsowthk The Dravidiaas, the non-Aryan aborigbes, 
ShhBhakia the Huns, the Oteeks IavS all oofitrlSul^ 
S9i0ittl|dkig to it. Ttie eontributtoiia of t^e Axyans 
to It are decidedly gSaat inaaiOuch as the whole 
stmotura of BBfidn oulture has been thif^ with 
Axyao inddooce. The word *^Hhidu’* is the most 
ooetipvshiiislve in the wesM* It ^braces all who 
ado^ India as thsir motliSilahd. Therefbre In a 
broMd fsfnse, Hindu onltttfee Inolodes all that bps found 
a niaosift Ihdia. The sfim4otM of these oitlt^^ 

hil^smt^tjliatissoeofW ills ^dstinct 

worn ffne fengion oi sue veuas ib*i U'MRnwwns. 
lAepla atdSMli imi tlw wloak of tha 

to ^ Ithe 

thS'dfidiii the ihoghtNMniL Sitd sj** 

flM|4i|iiie isssw > ooiitsiiiiisipi 'll ii'nnn sna sms><<tatait of 

m 


The cry of neparation is daily being dinned into OUT 
ears; but has that in any way induenced the hi^ 
lUb of the people! In spite of our dflfbatneas 
reUgUm, thm will be found a tort of baSmoJP^ 
between us» undercurrent indeed, yet perceptible to 
the casual eye. Look at the peofna, wlwtber rMb w 
poor» their mode of lift, their dMOSi their opnvsrsa- 
tion, their endearing words. You will maxW to see 
how the process of tlmblsiMUnf Of twoeiiltiim kto 
work. Qo to a Bengal viUiga and ywn Will find 
that the two ooltnres are at the confiueooe of a 
great ocean about to be united Into one. Bive 
deep into the daily routine of the villi^i, be 
aequainted with thair tiles of jfoys and torrowi* 
search into tha titnpla and unSeitotatioQa uillaas 
ballads, you will find thatiiii^ofooxtoln diver¬ 
sities* thsm is uidty, auhmtolitisiin^ beto 

|iR»n time imtnamorial monldlwg and remduiiiito 
^ Uvss of the pan^ ' ^ . ^ 
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flTASBB "AND THE CROWN 

Wiilicif^lfi the latest number xit Federal 
States, Pro£, Berriedale 
l^ith jiivcusseB the legal and ooostitu- 
implications of the relation between 
IpC and the C^wn ir^ the rebent 

inciiion nf thn Jndici^ Obm 
'PiSTjr dounofl in regara to a case from 
fhe Maltese. The essential issue decided 
m the Maltese case, so far as it interests 
India, is the extrat^ of the authority of the 
Ovown over a oommunlty which voluntarily 
aooepts the authority of the British Crown 
and the status of British subjects". The 
facts o! the case may be briefly told in the 
Professor’s words: 

Ths ifiitese won ih«ir Creedom from the French, 
who had sVqairSd sovereignty by conquest and 
<Wpito)ation 0fths 3^ig^ ofSt. John in 1798 by 
aim at their request by the 

British dost and some Sicilian forces. They created 
for, thsmseivss during the period 1798 to 1800, when 
the FfSnoh gSiniimn oapitulated a popular eleotive 
cqun^i* wIdtA was a revival with changes of their 
bHw historical form of government, and they 
when in 1813 they were 
asoeptm Si by the Oown, they 

would he allowed to eseroise the powers of legislation 
instrumentality with the 
am^ of the Crown. Their hopes were defeated, 
and^^^ power of 

leglibi^Qii for tbs Oovemor alone. This the 
llaltam never beased to protest spainat, and in 1849 
ootisidsridde emiesssion^ by the oreatton 

of a Isgislliture in which them was a snbstaotial 
dlee^ elsmsnt, ^ugh not a majority. Further 
agUatioii followed, which the Crown met in part by 
bonobding the prineipie that in practice the control 
of taptaHod and expendittire abould largely be allowed 
tin j^ siwted meok ^ngh a paramoimt power 
ramslnsd^to the government. This was fdllbwsd In 
lSii7 by a much more gsriscous obnoesdon, for Wm 
dleetsd mainbsrrwsfe niassd in a majority and the 
pwamonat power of the Crown, which was 
;:imeepst%^;^ >18,;on ..important 

gSrnsocL Was eaeircissd la legiidatum and taxation 
odhr hy Order la OoimeiL In ISOA as a rcsiflt 
^ eoactituWoo was again changed, 

l#a nim^ of eleoted memben redooed to 
fbn below tm of the olBeisl members; but in 
ML after immh d^nmaloa in virtue of the 
aihiMale of sWMsteriBiaatiQn asserted by the 
<tbe wiStlfalta Was given a modifledvibrm 
hi all locsil mattefs leaving to 
add the Omwa in Oonneii ooroj^ete 
" ovWpv matt si e ' of 

tew laMv W as opposed 


to Italian influei^ fell under the ban of the 
Roman Oathotio Church which is very pso- 
Itatian in outlook, and the electott wam. mabaasd 
with spiritual censures if they voted fbr his fawty 
Hence in 1930 the pending genetai eledihm hid 
to be abandoned and the oomtitution ie Isige 
measure suspended. In 1932, after inveetigation 
by a Royal Commission, the constitution was res* 
torsd but clerical orders secured a pro-ltallan 
Jtovsmment which in 1933 was diamissed by ite 
Obvemor as it was defying «the law regarding the 
use of languages as laid down by the Crown in 
1932, and was recklessly expending the publio 
finds. Since then the island has been governed 
by the Governor alone with complete legiidative 
power. 

So complete an abrogation of the rights 
of the people to share in their own 
government produced resentment among 
the pro-British and pro-Italiah sections 
alike, and the former through Lord Strick¬ 
land appealed to the Courts. The Court 
of Appeal of Malta held that the legisla¬ 
tion of the Governor in matters not 
reserved under the constitution of 1921 
„ was invalid, but the Privy Couneil 
reversed that ruling. 

The point in the ease which interests India is the 
argument put forward for Lord Strickland in favour 
of the view that the brown never had legislative 
power over Malta, because it was acquired not by 
conquest, but by the fifee consent of its people 
who had baen allies of Britain in the war of 
Uberation. 

The Judicial Committee, however, veftieed 
to accept these eontentions for reaeonw 
which seem to amount to the vle|v that 
cession, even if vdontary, Imputed de^lele 
submission to the royal Wili 

. .It'follows,. .them'!brs,.’.|ka|.:beQii^r 
as aUiOt sought B^tWh Jmvpwtafy, 
ibemselves for ever to being dealt with at >ihe 
pleasure of the OrU^^ ^ Is hhder mutea 
the wHl of ttm Oahiimt 

a hard doctrine, 6BssBtia% iaeqnitabls; M now 
that it has bsM^ delSalMv mashlWbed, S iUify 
•gfely be essumed that no Indiaa • fWhiee wwuM 
aoeept snoh a fate. But only 
limit the prerogative whose plsUititde hM^gbUs-sa 
.,,;^^iamaiW>fy^':bawt^; ghs.; 

Committee to doabl, isBeets-ihe. ■growmg:-hittisi(Wy 
of :sfae day ;to.: 

st the v';.-' 




HIND SWARAJ 

16 is wr . thirty jrears siooe 4e>Dihiji 
wrote, the now famoos book “ Sind 
Swaraj "v 3 A. Natesaii & Oo., 

Madras*) Written in answer to the then 
Indian sohool of yiolenoe it ooritains in 
a hotshell all that Gaiidhiji has stood 
ior« !rhe hook deserves to be read and 
re-read for its challenging ideas. The 
oondactors of the Aryan Path have, 
therefore, done well to issue a special 
number recording the views of some of 
the foremost Western thinkers on the 
principles of ahimaa as advocated by 
Gandhiji in his great, little book and 
practised by him with such inspiring 
consistency. The ideas of this small book,” 
they say, 

have changed the hearts of anarchical revolu¬ 
tionaries. European thinkers and leaders have 
first to effect a change in their own hearts; 
and nothing will aid th^ in this transmutation 
like the actual effort of politically minded India 
to create a social order founded upon the doctrines 
of Sstyagrsha which are in the little book Hind 
Swaraj. 

In the critical and distracted times we 
are living in, is it possible that his 
message and the way of life adumbrated 
in that book will prove of any practical 
ose ? That is the question that engages 
t^e attention of so many thoughtful writers 
as Prof. G. D. H. Cole, 0r. Belisle 
Barns and Middleton Murry and others. 
Gandhiji himeelf sends thO following 




X weltome your adveitislng the prinnelplsi’ in 
Msttssofwhldh Swaraj'*was ^tteo. The 

feSfligUsh editioft is a traiiflation of the originsi 
whkh w«« in Gu^rsti. 1 might* change the 
language here end then, if 1 had to re^wi^ the 
boohtet. But after the etormy thhty jNa^ 
whieh 1 have since piised; I have aasn ^ nothing 
to malBe me aher the views* expounded id it. 
Let the tender hear in miod that it is a ihithfei 


rannid of eoavmmaicaiii | had worhMie; bn* 
of whom #■* an avowed anarohirt. Be •hoaid 
imow^^^t^^ iheawasabont 

aainng..*im aoM.:,Attorn 


am im'WimimaA 'nf'-’A 


mMs* ■ aiiloit;,;:)^hil 


It' is',' 110 % ' to ; be ' expected 
challenging ideas will be juiolaimirii 
but onticisml A .book of" stKdi 
thougbts Is bound to prOvoke 
Indeed, one should think 
iherit is in provoking thought . ; OAtab 

for iustanoe, in a very fair -.estl^iaaAjf . 
Gandbijrs philosophy, oonoedbs tim madh 
can be said in favbuyf-Al’hii;;^^^ 
of Western civilization. And y^i he goes 
on to add: . 

I am not aOaadhhrt. Ido not 
Western oivitisation is of sharp fubemlty it saial^ 
with the humim soul, I do not bslimip thatSjdin** 
is man’s curse, or that the world Would be 
without' doctors or without maidiines. 1 io oite 
about the body as well as the soUBE aad^^^^ W 
the enjoyments of the body; 1 do not beUave 
that the peasant life is best, or that homespan 
is to be preferred to maohine-made, or that It 
would be better for men to sweep all their die- 
ooveries of the past two oenturies aside aad 'gbi 
back to take up their lives again at. a p^oll, I 
know not where in history, before these 
Iwd become their masters. I make no ibdjgnemt 
for lodians concerning the road they shpuld t 
for I am not competent to make any iudgnent. 
But for myself and the men ana women 
I know, 1 am not prepared to say that WeStSi^ 
civilization is inherently false to the souls of men. 
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%0 f iniaA^feaviBW t otnoBBs iMi^ 


{i)|>u iKD CHINA ZOBOiIBfMB'8 MB88AGB 


bfiiniki&irt of intercourse between 
InjliA/ fMid €biiift** is the title of no 
iotmfUiig article in the Wintemitz 
iCmiBlodnl number of the Jmfion :ffi8foH«af 
by Prof. K. A. NflaknoWSastri* ^The 
l^iofegsor proves from bietorioal records that 
from the first century B.O., the products of 
South India had begun to reaoh China by 
sea and that at \be beginning of the 
Ohristian era, a Chinese mission traversed 
the entire Indian Ooean. He continues: 

We have good reason to think that th» maritime 
oontaoti between China and Southern India reaoh 
as far bank as the second century. This is confirmed 
by a curious find of a Chinese coin, most probably 
of the second century n.o., from Mysore. Thie 
odiii was discovered in 1900 by B. A. Karasimhaohar 
in tbs CaodravalU eite, and Taw Sein Ko to 
wbenn the coin was referred made the foUowing 
obasrvitiQiis on It: 

** Most probably, Chinese merchants visited Southern 
Ir^ia that period <138. B.o.) and they 

came from Canton or some other southern port 
bringing with them Chinese brass coins of low 
value. It is on record that, daring the early 
ewitiiries of the Christian era, there was a brisk 
oottunerce carried on between China and Southern 
India and Ceylon.** 

If the Cbiueae traveled t»ho entire Indian 
Ooean at the beginning of the Christian era 
and used foreign vessels earlier in the 
second century B.o. for travelling to and 
from Kaoobi (Oonjeevaram), it is not 


Under the beading **Zaratbashtrays message 
for to-day**, Mr. Jebangir Jivaji Vakil giveia 
the prophet's meswige to mankind in a 
nutshell in the pages of Eumatai 

Organised religion has to-day become the citadel 
of reaction, the tool of vested interests of alt 
sorts. The poor and the humble are shamelessly 
exploited in the name of Ood and religion. Evil 
claims an. equal right to existence as good and 
has her claims allowed in the name of peace. 
The world is being rent asunder by brute forees 
of a magnitude hitherto unparalleled, but soon to 
reaoh heights of destruction that threaten to wipe 
out the very name of civilisation from large parte 
of the world. Baked oppression and stark brumity 
are openly and shamelessly condoned by excuses 
that could not be put forth so blandly, so oynically 
were it not for the fact that intemational morality 
has sunk to unsuspected depths of degiadation 
due to the fear of war*--a fear which has become 
a trump-oard in the hands of the spirits of evil, 
of whom Zaratbushtra knew so well; against whom 
he fought BO unfiinohingly, so uncompromisingly; 
with such prayers and supplications to the 
Righteons One, for His strength, which alone 
would leckd him to victory, and not only 
Zaratbushtra, but all the other prophets as well 
and others inspired of God. But Zaratbushtra 
emphasises this aspect of man's life with a 
vehemence that is perhaps not to be found in 
the message of the other prophets, whieh lay 
varying stress on this or that point of their 
doctrine. 

What is the explanation of the en trench- 
ment of evil in high places T*evil which 
seems to be flourishing merrily on all 
sides; moving from strength to strength 
to the dismay of the bumble and the 
righteous, the hungry and the opprasiedf 
Mr. Vakil answers as follows: 


nnresi&oBable to suppose, says Prof. Sasti^, 
that the eastern expansion of Hindnism 
began mnoh aorlier than is commonly 
beheved. The Pfolessor obndudes: 

': The ticttk OMna ocooit in many early Sanskrit 
tsi^ the MnMthamkt Sod the mwmmrU, as ts 
Will Iraowai but tbs tvouble is that thaie le no 
ea:lb«;«^ the ^panieular. 

i«tts that enter inlo eneb dieeweeieni; but it 

iae^ 

, tw^wwne i. ,• "'Vpsww .vfilwnelb agga WgeQl 

’' / wbfiile,; Jaecdd ^ i 4'.w#a:: ..nearer the. ^ 

Wntii b Mr b t bwt ss of tbs efaionolM of 

1ST toM 

. leiiMi fs gnesipw ip enneene, 


Here the voice of the old pruj^et 
eraabee into our despondency wiin the iSfry 
suddenness of a bolt from the blue in paeeiieM 
vindioation of eternal justice. If God is good, 
He oannot tolerste tbe triuaaph of, evil eimept 
es the means of a greater, eon^deter, holier, 
more perfect triumj^ and vimIMion of tbe good. 
Ultunate good sM picevail, be aaye, anrubad by 
tbe etreo^ and nanty derived fiw the basM 
ment of tbe Img-suabbed and murdarmia 
oasiaiiibt of babn A M 





' ' ■'•■•. __'■ >''-0 '’1^' . 


saWTWa NATIONAMSM 

**Give m oMiaii freedom* prosperity aod 
hope and the ^irito growth of that 
natioii is agsored for all time/' writes 
Mr« Arthar Heory in the TJuoaophUt 

" It has been aBsumed that the pros: 
perity of Sootland was the effect of the 
anion with England—nothing more false. 
Our proaperity was dae to the economic 
development of the whole world. It 
could not have been kept away from us 
even if England had done her worst. 
The union was superimposed upon us and 
it is to disentangle ourselves from the 
fetters placed upon us two hundred years 
ago that we, the Scottish Independent 
Party, address ourselves to you today. 

You may say that what I have been 
touching on are merely sentimental ques* 
tions. But seutiment is the strongest 
force to move mankind. All causes, that 
of Bruce, of Wallace, the Greeks at 
Marathon, .and all the causes in the creation 
of the world till today have been set 
afoot by sentiment. Do yoq suppose that 
if the Irish hiHid gone on akking for reduced 
rents and nothing else, they would have 
achieved their freedom ? 

1 think most of us have made up* 
oiir minds, and those who have not, might 
Ibok around these historic sarroandings. 
tJnler the Wallaoe Crag our national hero 
hid his men against Hugh Cressingham. 
Wf^ln three miles Bruce broke the 
ohi^ry of England at Baohookburn. 
Borns wandered in those hills. In Stli^ing 
Caetie, onr historic Parliament stayed for 
Oiilttxrtei altmrnatlng with Edinburgh and 
with li^lithgow. The elwrnal hille still 
loidc down on ns as they lookod down on 

laiee. still bMheB .on us today^>' 


■ ^sob' ;p6ni!s'"fe/lAys: nponv^ui. 
mist fills the oorr$es> uf the hills* , 

;'same: ■', spateS;"; ,' flli,;.'; ■ our;.:.' 

I would fain hope that the same , eplrlt 
fills the heart of every S<mtsmah in the ‘ 
demand which we have placed bsfin^ opt 
friends today." The resolution In ^jiayour; 
of Self-Government for Scotland wSS carried 
unanimously. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations 
is a League of self-governing peo||les with 
a common language. They all hare the 
right to send their own representatives to ^ 
their own Parliaments. Scotiand--^ne^ O^^ 
the oldest of the world’s small nations<-- 
has no such right. Scottish nationalists 
look forward to that day when an iude-^ 
pendent Scotland will contribute a worthy 
part to world peace, co-operation and 
progress. 
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TH» fUTUBB OF THE LEAGUE 


The Leafae af Natioofi with its lofty 
ohjeotlves behind its oonstitation has 
Why? Can anything really he 
dhtte to make the Loagne more potenti 
aotlve and useful? These queries find 
some interesting answers in Mr. Indu 
Bushan Ghosh's article on The Future 
of the League of Nations *' In the September 
issue of the Modem 'tUview* 

The authority of the League is for the 
moral authority. It is 
hot really true that the League system 
of collective seourity has failed. The 
statesmen of the Democratic and pro- 
League coantries» contrary to the wishes 
of a large majority of their subjects, 
refused to carry out their obligations and 
mad;^ the * pious system ’ a camoufiage 
'lor thetr old diplomatic game. The 
ISjlluih or the Les^^^ as an organisation 
lor ooUeotive Seourity was inevitable. 
There ie a fiagrant disregard for obliga¬ 
tions and we find every nation in a feverish 
state of armament aetivity. An electrified 
atmosphere of suspioion and distrust 
pervades everywhere. 

What is needed now is a new social 
e&io. U the ooUeotive system is to be 
a reality, it must involve Government 
CO-OpMtion in an immensely wider range 
of human activity. If the States desire 
to prevent war, they should be prepared 
not only lor the sacrifices involved in 
ecottoihic measures, hut they should be 
lUl;’;.tMrV:, national' 
atoSAgth inU a eommon pool to powedui 
tini no ev^ 

he^ b hMl A 

'' wmii^ ' fimbtlea. lihe of . 


formattoa, thsel^lSpa of pdvats mseuflmfcnts el 
armsiSADna m ol ths snaii-tfslla the 
orgamsation af a atraugihsuad ayAsm of intSTr 
oatioiial soporvision and oo&trol-^ihsss aie isbl- 
pentabla elamento of an offaetive ayatam. Be Is 
further of opinion that the totid sboUtiou of 
national miliGary air foreet. an interiiationai regime 
for oivil aviation, the organisation of world a|r- 
wayi, and the creation of some form of joint 
international air police foroe^are aome of the 
draetio measures needed for (he air danger. 

The League as at present with its 
palpably inadequate machinery lor decisive 
action cannot go on. But we cannot 
afford to part with it altogether, since in 
these critical days we necessarily need a 
sort of concentration of moral force 
which the League like the oonetitutional 
monarch commands. The League should 
be re-vitalised and rejuvenated, and 
Mr. Indu Bushan Ghosh snggests improve¬ 
ments on two lines. 

(а) Ou the one hsnd, we should strengthmi 
the Banotibn olsuses and make them really ^eefcivs, 
so that they take away all temptations fiom a state 
to embark upon a war light-heartedly. The gap 
in Article 16—the rule by whieh eaehllemboc of the 
League is to decide for itself when sggmsskm has 
oeourred—^most in some way be removed. Asstotsikoe 
to the vietim of aggreieion must bewqvked in 
advance. The syetein of srbltmtiim mib 
sttsnded to that, sa a geosiSl isfiiih Impsvti^ 
disputes shelibe deahwithfimt by 

Court of XatematUmal Juetioeof by sg See tifibuusl. 

(б) On tim other baud,it is squally impormbt 
to give life to Artidb IS of the Ooeenaat. Tbs 
Article embodies the piiimlpls 

' peaceful oit^ 

^oondkioiis. A'lWVli^’WI^ ob^^ 

Ibree abd provide no msMmry Ibr the ed fl e ^li vs 
' rst^sioU'Of'the'’sltttiis' 
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THB WXJimiMmT OF BEAUTY 

Tlie Bepttfinber i 9 flue of the Prabuddha 
Bhar^pa QontmnB an article on the Falfll- 
ment of Beaqty'* by Dr. J. H. Conains. 
Dr^ CoosiQB. does not explain the ideas of 
teanty but the power that beauty may 
bebome in moulding the 'materials and 
aotivities of daily life to the ezoellence 
of one or other of its aspeots. He says: 

The arti in India have never moved far from 
Idealism. Moghal arti m ita ^ime, in arohiteoinre 
pins deoorafcion, and in paidtidg, though it renounced 
reiigioua themee. had a lel^ieot amounting to 
devotion, for delicacy and dignity and waa thus 
nstheti^ly idealistic. 

Buddhist Mrohiteoture and pidnUng had the same 
sistlietieal exquislteneas as Mughal art; and it 
eaiended its reach towards a fuller idealism in its 
deUneation of the personal attainment of spiritual 
ttlttmination and liberation. 


80UV1NIB SANDAIiS 
Neu;s Jfopieio, tl^^ md tifftoious 

British weekly has already eetai^iflied 
itself as one of the most attraotive of 
British News magasiiies, publishes an 
interesting piece of news from South Africa, 
General Smuts, the 8oldierr8tatesmnn« 
presented a pair of sandals to the retiring 
Indian Agent'General, Sir Syed Basa AH, 
as a token of goodwill. These sandals, 
we are told, had been Jan Smuts' 
treasured sonvenir for a quarter of 
a century, " As Justice Minister years 
ago, he ordered the prosecution of an 
unknown Hindu named Gandhi, who bad led 
a campaign of passive resistance to the 


Hindu art in all ita phaaes haa add^ to the 
range of Mughal and Buddhist art a psychological 
and eosmie stritah that gives it the rank of tbs 
meat inclusive art of humanity. So all-embracing 
is it, indeed, that it has included within its 
ieeupgrapbioal idealism a realism in the depiction 
df auMfi aspeots of human life that is sometimes 
for even those who are accustomed to 
the reoerve of the American talkie and the London 
lUd^ 

In conclusion, Dr. GoubIos points out 
iibat life without something of enlargement 
desire beyond bodily satisfaciions can 
only beoome an articulate animalism ; and 
wlthoat dis^ can only relapse into 


Governmeot's restrictive laws against the 
Indian settlers. In gaol, Mahatma Gandhi 
spent his time making a pair of sandals 
which he presented to the General on 
his release.” 

Offering the souvenir to Sir Basa^ 
General Smuts remarked: ” If you happen 
to see Mr. Gandhi, will you give him my 
best wishes for his oontinued health and 
strength ? His work for Indian regenera* 
tion, more especially in its social aspect, 
seems to me among the grea»test and 


sayagery. 

But rwvarance a^ diieip|Uia can no iauger ba 
impOMd from qutiide. Thibf mm% Mat upon 
illihar^ anaa ioavitahly out of tha 

satuM of ohwuniita&aaa. 

Wa faMi^ that humanity haa, in tba unlvanal 
partloipatioii ia oraativa avt-aotivity, Simt in 
iduoatSou and aftarwards la lifia the auraat and 
moat affimtiva maana of hiingin^ lato Ufa tha 
tha: ol pai^ion, 

the tc^ of unlvamamy lhat tma^^ 
.;laidgnlhaant thhaga into biaroglyphi gad aodea of 
and iagpUriAS and purify^ vavalatioa 
awl .dlaoowy and a<dilavama«|. guah nativity, 
yl^ Jip, Its joy to tha fiartiaipniit uudac 
lawa spvamisg aaidi yaimiimlir 
iitdbna, paochi^ in the partieipnnt aimiallal 
iMafataamg ^ lapn of IndhALM aodiiooinl 
1t£a and, by raduolnt agaM dadaotioas away from 
at<Nd^ purpm^aa, will n» by iaaraBaiw laik 
poa#M^ aod MbM^yaaina laaWd^ individmd 

JSST* 


most fruitful human tasks and in eiMt 
surpassing that undertdiien by au^ sihi^e 
' man' in- our '.generation.'* If IS' 

PEBIODIOJOSB 


Taa WoniBfJPoam ot 
Sharma. i[tba Twautiath Oaotuiy, AugM 
Mmiimmssai^^ - nr Anmsiit 
/ RaiiiaijM^ , phs’ 

'Hnmu Asfaoiroiar a]in..As*ikoi;AOT. ' 

Bamana Bfatrl. < lUw, t lhs:.:.liipidlilS-.- 

..«hacata» Saptambar leSSJ - 

’isssi 'SwSrSi^a-Srjt, 
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Origg made 
that an expert 
re-organisation is 
Chatfleld, A^dmiral 



ti) «,DEf»RfrMENML «I«)TSS oaiwoo atW nl*j 


-rnff 


tTmjKrT -lavo flri 

Qo Importance*'«« -(lon^ iLiJiiin' 

^iiU III) miob I i«rit 

aiit* fjpiwjmoo <»*» ob fietii oao/ 
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SATION 
rnhliri Sir James 
it. MnouDoement 
|tteisf!^ on De f en oe 
\ ap^nted. Lord 
bif thi"' Pleefc, will 


preside over ib. 

* i fSiir Jatmee I: > (akigit; 'Pne^ffetceft«Jbisf fanduaUnoe^! 
mhntf . di^u »:!4)£F0il' iHromr; fits 
Q«yverhfHien t* 4o' >#aiBe»f*thMr * jaiAjuiiII >‘^on4i^i- 
ijlnd.i%A hiwenoaniaxpepdAneremh^t 

piMsndsi’ Pavliamepti, weimreittoldj) wtll*^>fKlso< 

imluonifpCMiads vto /tthe^rGovieittmie^ 
India for the re-eqaipmeht'r«>iK>fi<i^eh«1}aici' 
British and Indian units in India. ** This 

been'' 

(M^n I rePbUr^B. * ^ 'ffit 

and tihe oapit«ti|y<iijt> 4l)< ^ibl^ 

{•r'*4aaiao|o Vdvb'Mie I’fieW'iWlKI 

Oii^ him yjhhrahmUUUij 'lio/ii fo nm.titaihtar h 

m .oviJiiwi JJdi f*oa «!anu Wiovlut ol/i. iito^mria 

(iiiw 

Ailif ■// -ift yoj; woii a bmt JHot'ijiiX woii a 

iiiiibnyj<»8 ««t*toeB(>uap4aMMi> ii> «tii di*g 

f rpwi^ 

Avinashilingam Chettiar’s'^to^tidtti^li^^^^^^ 




bieAifSiM 1A thS'^Mie'^sf ’ 
zxi>d!»deH alAOb/ lOMNCgratMii 

odtmnagk*idr'<falitfho4di'^il^ t>Vl««raof (foSMhllM 
irieHsmt^tadstS«to^>visisASi[i>StfMae4>A*toV.te 
oo^tst, m¥^ 

vlolSaosi or*‘p(«mnigatliAi ^efJ*pi^lllilt> 

Xa spite, therefore, of the Congress polio/on 

otMtsdilj^ miF It#^ iihd^ni>«‘s|i|ii|Sirr^ 
thit 

th0fideffitkel>df m>«andi pi#tsl/i> 

ifijiJrrU luti io ImuJau mi 1 »at!»Ho av 

iiXoi wagr]!i{>S00i«lMf4)»JVlMlii»a,f 

Wd^og' datototag,"B»>d‘'B4fe^gSf^;g^l^ 

d ijq t»l ''tiitiiHoii Ion blntvw T .pf.niiiimo'i mnf.q 'tm 

bngftesaiQQnii toiiiitrag^iifinmiHriibaiioaihjte^ 

-Itofijji Y'*** <>h l)fifow 
”nr* W'*T®®®^(;nn‘ln»>.ii n.(if> I ilnirtw tAnitiu'll j^nirfion 
.. Moimihwt lo yaw 

GANDHIJI OH OONOeeSS'lOl&AQSi 

asWd nppeelve iHi#g 

. 

TWiTWfr t^l "“III '^•5'^rr' 



lMr»mdds!^<^ 


Hjuiniy 

i:y 

od ilsinri ii oi' Iwawf <jw 11 

My fSaith in non-violeinoe romsins 

/ lF>iiimo«|«ltae<piijla iktifk nonitsi^ i|iMa« it 
aiuMfera«MJ«i]r rsqsiteiheDlspiano^itta btat 

thit Ui^itoMd, ntf epa>^lj!»nAp|ilisd^ cp ipw a n trijlia 
fgiMMiiihtd gmg(iQU0kAi§§^fao^ 

MtftatWhg/fSfci oiessHisimJliari edi 

lo fnllu/itoMafiiuiob dp 
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tJtterance#»^f the Day 


Mb. GHAMBEELAIN’S BROADCAST TAGORE ON GANDfilJI 


In the coarse of bis broadcast on 
September 27, Mr. Chamberlain, the 
British Prime Minister, said: 

Yon know that already I have done aU that 
one man can do to oompoee thla quarrel. After 
my viaita to Germany, | realiae vividly how 
Herr Hitler feela that he muit be the champion 
of the oaofie of Germane whoee grieve&oee nave 
not been met before this. He toM me privately 
and laet night repeated publicly that after thie 
Sudeten German qmtion is settled, that is the 
end of Germany’s territorial claima in Europe. 
After my ihvt visit to Berohteegadem, I did give 
to the Czeoh Government prooMals, whioh gave 
the substance of what Herr Hitler wanted and I 
was taken completely by surprise when 1 got 
back to Germany to find that he insisted that 
the territory be wanted should be handed over 
immediately and inamediately oooupted by German 
troops without prevloua arransemeats being made 
for safeguardiim the people Tnthin the territory, 
who are not German and do not want to Jom 
the Reiob. 

I must say that I find thia attitude unreasonable. 
If it ariira item any doubt that Herr Hitler feels 
about the inteations of the Czech Government to 
09m out tbeir promises and to hand over the 
~ I have offered on behalf of Hhe British 

Government to guarantee their words and I am 
sure th» value of our promise will not be under* 
rated anywhere. 


Mahatma Gandhi's birthday was oelcbrated 
all over the conn try on September 21. 



OANDHIJI 


Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, addressing the 
Santiniketan inmates in the Mandir, said : 

The needs of great men, however great, are 
answerable to time, but the dedication that lies 
behind them, remains beyond the reach of temporal 
standards. Mahatma Gandhi’s work has won 
world recognition but, what is more for us to 
realise, is the spirit that has ^ven a dynamic 
. vitality to hia actions. Utter self-giving to truth, 
indomitable, fearless and regardless of nonsequenoe, 
it is this that has invested his life>work with 
imperishable slgnifioanoe. 


I abatt not give up hope of a peaceful solution 
or effeptive efforts for pesos as long as any ohanoe 
for peace remains. I would not hesitate to pay 
even a third visit to Herr Hitler if I thought it 
would do any good. But at this moment I see 
nothing further which I oan usefully do in the 
way m mediation. 

Mr. Gbamberlam added: 

Don't be alarmed if you hear of men being 
called Up to man anti*idMra£t defences or ships. 
Tbeee are only preoautionery measures such ea a 
Government must take in timee like this, but they 
do not neoesa ari ly mean that we are determined 
on War or that war Is hnminent. However much 
we may eyinpathiae with a email nation confronted 
by a ^ ppwerhd iM^hboor, we oannot in all 
the eiroumetanoae undMtake to involve the whole 
Britiah IBrnpira In War, otmfiy on her aooount. 
If we had to fight. It mtiat be on larger iaeuea 
. ||ban . :that* . „ 

I am myiiff a man of p ea c e to the de{Uh 
of f»y eom. Oonfliet between nattone la a 
nkhWaMo to ma. And, if 1 were eonvineed that 
had made up her mind to dominate 
the wodd hy Iter of ita lo^ 1 ahould Itei It 
must be feeitoted. the life of 

peolte wlm beUiva te ^MTty not be worth 

Bnt wte^^^te we meat 

; be".'rate etear btetee :ite ;eaih^ That it 

is realiv biniei that are aa eteke end tbe^ 


eyte yih^ j n -t hat^; ,, 
are wsighad, is irrcclatible, 


whan aB duddhm 


Sir RADHAKRISHNAN ON BUDDHA 

The followiog is the concluding portion 
of a very interesting lecture delivered by 
Sir S. Eadhakrisbnan on the 29th June at 
the British Academy, London: 

We fiad in Buddha, in powerful combinatioo, 
■piritual profundity and moral strength of the 
highest order and a discreet intelleotuat reserve. 
He is one of those rare spirits who bvifig to men 
a realisation of their own divinity and makes the 
apiritoai life seam adventurous ai^ attraotive, eo 
that they may go forth into the wteld with 
a new interest and a new Joy at hearts While 
hia great intelleot and wkoten gave hiiii the 
oompreheoalon of the higheet truth, h^^ 
heart led him to devote Ida lils to save item 
sorrow euffeiing humanity, thus eonfirming fib# 
great myetie tMition that true immortals occupy 
themeelvee wi^ human aflbiis, even thocgh 
possees divi ne aoula. 

The greatneea of Ua pmsooali^, hie prophetie 
seal, mi burning love Ibr sumirtiig humanii^ 
ntede a deep impvMwIon on thoee with whom he 
lived end geve fim to thoae legends end steteM 
wMeh aue of expremlon eveUehle to 

OTdinary hmneni^ when it urine to tfm 

thifkge* the peisenel^ a u per ie ii ly of Jhiddlte te 
’test ’ of" wte ' ■ ii^- 

"" smd ’’ .''wiiidUin'’’'' '"''end"' Im?'''--' iteeei^ 

. tite' ’' ^ 
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Db. KHABB and the 0. P. OBISIS 


INDIA AND THE LEAODB 
Sir Shaomokbam Cbettl drtfw ibo attep- 


The All-Iodia Con^reBa Committee after 
five boors' discossion passed by an over¬ 
whelming majority the Working Committee's 
resolotion on the C. P. Ministerial crisis as 
amended by Pandit Balakrishna Sharma's 
amendment orging that disciplinary action 
should be taken against Dr. Ehare. Only 
11 members voted against the resolution. 

The following is the text of the resol¬ 
ution placed before the All-India Congress 
Committee by the Working Committee:— 

The AU-India Congress Committee approves of 
the prompt and decisive notion taken by the 
Working Committee in handling the Central Provinces 
Ministerial crisis and fully endorses the views 
expressed by the Working Committee regarding 
the conduct of Dr. Khare and the Governor of 
the Central Provinces in the unfortunate episode. 

The A. 1. C. C. further is clearly of the opinion 
that the conduct of Dr. Khare since his resignation 
from the Central Provinces Ministry deserves 
severest condemnation. 

To the above resolution, Pandit Bala¬ 
krishna Sbarma moved an amendment that 
disciplinary action should be taken against 
Dr. Ehare. The amendment was passed by 
151 .members voting for and 61 against. 


INDIAN XIANS AND HUQ MINISTRY 

The present Huq Ministry is not 
responsible to the people of the country, 
but to the 25 European members of the 
Assembly and to themselves. We have 
thus 25 Honorary Ministers, and' dictate 
to them on what terms they will be 
prejpac^ to support them," said Mr. 8« C. 
Mobkerjee, President of the Indian Christian 
Assooiatibn of Bengal, while explaintiig 
tbe attitude of the Indian Christian 
obmmunity towards the European* position 
*as revealed on Angust 9 when the no* 
oonfidenoe motion h^ been moved in the 
Bengal Legislate Assembly egatnst the 
present Ministry. 

"In our view," added Mr. Mo<d[erjee, 
" the European membeiu oommitted a gi^ 
mor of judfosent and a ooniplete iadk 
of piditicai io^fht by eupportlis^ the 


tion of the League adi|im»tratlon to the 
inadeQoaoy of representatiDn given to Indian' 
nationals in the League Saoretariat and 
International Labour OMoe in the :Pourth' 
(Budgetary) Committee of the Aisembh^ 
which met in Geneva on September 19, 

After recalling the point stressed bn 
many past occasions, Sir Shanmukham 
Chetti added that they were still dis¬ 
satisfied with quantitative reoraitments and 
still more with what he might call quali* 
tative recruitments. 

He declared that what would satisfy 
Indian aspirations is the appointment of 
some competent Indians in higher posts 
relating to the direction of control in the 
League". 


BOMBAY'S LIQUOR-DRIVE 

It is understood that tbe Bombay Govern^ 
ment propose to bring forward legislation 
to prohibit liquor advertisement in any 
form in newspapers, placards or posters 
in furtherance of the Government's 
prohibition programme. 

It is also understood that the Govern¬ 
ment have increased the powers of Excise- 
Police with a view to make boot-legging 
and illicit liquor traffic impossible. 


PROHIBITION IN THE PUNJAB 
The Panjab Government propose shortly 
to enforce prohibition as an experimental 
measure in five selected districts of the 
province. The diffloulties likely to be met 
with have been oarefolly oonildered by the 
Government and an attempt made 

to profit from tbe e^erionoe gained la 
Other provinbes. 
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Uvumkhai 


'lit' kU UUti- 

1«^''(tr' ffiw '<m 

4kf«| '’tiir ''‘(Sd\lfi8af''"(it 

tSitfl^i crttiv^it^ 

MaMioQ ^BedrganizvAldnHOiliimitt^^^ 
idNAliiMwgt <tli6 m^Ds^^mftBited < by whi^b 
lll&diia(tMuii*^>i]my ibdl s^lfsMly^fiidopted' f^^ 
lb« >lB6d(b^ t)|iro ^'idilat if 

bbto«riboval^ffmtnrui^i<te •ttodertaken ^>by 
UniverBity teachers, it^" sh^a^d' • * be * ^ lb 
HifkdustbbB *«Qd etei^y hewfy4ppdibt- 
bd lieaebev 'flMuld^be • reqmred ito pB«it‘<4 
iteabi in* •Bindantain f ite^ b bon^itioii preoe- 
dtob)4)d*4ie«v'ttobd]nnatioD; Fhk'thbr,: '<it > is 
desirable that all exifiting members of ^’th^ 
.. staff in the University should 

wtwfyA their 


lor good reasons. 

Jill f: .//tfii 4tl «"1 Ujjfujit <« j ♦♦Tifrt 

iS!;*ti^^8cS'BMB"'’"' ''' 

i ah i»! ^,,n ft, m „vi 

.‘jShWj.sI *»?s 

of Education, daring her/speech 

< <^rmf«.rr(tq t(*i» timiiu oi 

...niketui,,,wg^hed the .ideals,,of 


nt Sap^^ 

* t/Mbha Scheme. ; She said: , , 

jr to t‘if:*!jfi'*c:t 00 ^ I'tm JHi=»ni 

.!fl. 

peculiar genius of the Indian nation and 
must relate to the needs of the present 

age, M 

ifema»i a tei M* >*a * l itaisteg iMivea 



1^ is teat of (iii^j^ Mm 
9t' 


'‘'''Sih^iiliiii^aif.'^' an 
ASBietaUt '^aAtiiar^' Soj^lBSi^’ in"'t»yK^', 
ltiiS'i>l'f^ihed’'«h'i''hfef4Ll 'i/dnim 'bY'&iai!if6 
'aznbbi' ci^di'dht'bk’^'in' tb^ 
at'"'ih'e e'tEamiiiittibii 'fiti"''tb'e' As'sbiliiilb 
ffiiiribehibtb;''b'r'lbsi!itnt«"''bt''' 
fteeys. ”!fifif.'’8nl^ral!miifffW is' ik 'batiiiil' 'i>f 
ifinneyeilly anj gradaited' 'lirom' ih'e'tKi^rkk 

toee^^'-ciite'ge.-;'; '■’ 

bswi .aetiBg'.f»'i/W-QtanwU^ nof 

d'bhr has ^created^ a;!*bealthy'iinndve^OBf las 
W.. IS. i oWtinuAogi ‘ toi tli^e rhis. 
mo ' EagiKsh' and other >i lectures ^ while 
wot^g ' jtk the 

University. .1.0 j'*.. 

,nni|iTW*TT- rx.iW,' oi) r/T 

)i!iH ht HfijDBefiM.tiS. lEBXSHiKANt'' vuuh M'i 

DsihM* .St^ rKoishnani^ olMi the Oeologieal 
Departmentuhasctbeesireppoiigted .Assistant 
Dimotoyfiof ;tb»i.0eQlegiealiSjarvey .f^.Indhi. 
He is the first Indian to be appointed 
to vitbia pest. c*l)ri Krtshnan! sear n^meceilktfr 

9L i iCojti, . po^^ttee 

'*■* .,irf I 

,1.1.1 I'l -v! hImi ,f(i 01 ,*J,,|II.'l ...C 0(li «i .(fill 

,. ,*..1 ‘>'/^B. B.‘€i''£iifW*8 <|WT 

«bi&sr"iDr»fMd ,»il&"t3^”UbiiiL' '• 

iMl uiri n »il a" TJ” 4aits}i>7: «*( hriffiilt /ni 
f>f(l 4M ii 

"" M'KtAji/n': 

the Univeraitye 


«*( FirTJ^gJrt >at 
not ifriti 




Jastioe |E. S. Knabnaswami Ayyaogar, 
at the anniversary of Sri Vedanta Deaika 
BUkKia 

to ’ ’ tUMle'' 'iliei'/ i!ali{^n 8 "' ftii«UteC' " &H 

abwlHya 

‘^Aoairclfb^ <iOi‘ tUb'^tibioBt 
rtlklbk ib'' vaariiavlsim;' ■ tfeb ’"ThenigallOi 
kttQ ' iVb VtCflagilttlS’Were’''WiW,' haviafe ha^ 
BWdkb^ta'‘ ‘ • (God)”' ’’fohr 'Worship"" Itf 

d6ffifaioi)."‘' ThW' sddkrtaniBin WdiOhy "' thib 
^i^bnaVites 'Wht ohiV a suhsOqbea)) 
tfbh 'blAiminW ' kdperiii'ity* "WeV Btheir '' ia' 
IW 'mifiter "(il' TethpW' hoflohrs *(id' 'tw 
whb'W to 'get 'iJhe firti 'hbaoiris ibgktd-' 
ihk’' thb" hbiy WfitOr; ' p¥a‘«ted>lkmS’ khtl 

. ^ -'i Mi i.. . .ns-.t 

Vhishhd^it^i, •''wW’Often 'Bpofe'e' 
Yedanta, forgot their philosophy'and'BgorhS 
prominently in the judicial arena with 
nnneo^^^,. ,liti^ti9fl8^ ,^^ip^ sums 
of money awaiting a decision from an 
outsider of the Hindu religion who 
ha^^Stted^^iSo he < ^^^ITudge* tn^' a* ClHmihal 
dohrt ,^'lad to‘%hethdi avobrtaicf 
sHduldf rel)feive the flrgt honodfikb 
Qhih not^^*'^'oSly •^^soatadaletn^ ^hulf 

Ulitiidmii^^oll ' Vatsh^ themielTeft.' f- 

**'®bfeh» thd 8 e'*'yBotsJ Tie.’ - ‘f^niatfc 

IlfiMilhtitf#hetfgiAiei ^d»' the •»** U ^ 
li^ this Vadagahei 

gkil' td|gthei^ tlve ^eiohtff BoUpti 

dhl ^ thgMel 4 eft^ dive ^ 

d^ble^'* ^ ‘' ^ ^ * 

imhi iH iifj /»«« / nni> 'I'fiii Mi«j *‘ •‘»1 

rifit n>l.* 

His Majesty the Kin*,ji}if«„ h|Dm,,gt»<|;. 
oosly i^eased to approTa of the appoinV 

VOflitMlnb': >-«0 

#o 4 i«ltnrB« a»gbl, in snooeesion 
akB. Mr. Jnstioe Jaok with eflset worn 
iMii DeOWlhlir, im 


db^tit tkkV tfak'bffibMWaar' 
kf ibkiMkte"'bna^ 
mht'' Bbnbf 'Aoiir 'Hk)9neli‘' 
tttrb' m hi'^e ‘htl ‘ rb^tfbVl'm. " 01 '%''^ 
way, affect debts due undlF ''b^ 
hbtdt*,'' ^ilid' ^df' Wdhdili'ge.^^^ 
likld'" iiistr^mlshtC *' 

^Itliin l^e cidixiMdkicy 
fce^ature * bhdeir* ^iie^ 

Ihdla' ^Act, ! i'^S. ‘add 'Wliidh"* 

gkciuded frdih the^ feco^‘ I^WWA 

of &e 'pt^yindlki legislatdifeJ’^ -^rr l w lo 

■•fi f 'i ».•;<•> I tf. f. .(1 <’. }»' .;.,,(m 5 t* 

. jThus observed Mr. M. ^ar|iiyanwwaiwj 
Ayyar,. Subordinate 

in ilia judgement in a suit for t^e red^^ 
of .its. ^48V and pdd alleged^ to jbe ^Sue 
under a promissory note! d^ted !ifantiary 1^, 
1982, exeouWd by ‘ tke de^Wd^ujt ^/dr 

S®,'j„rr®‘i;,..„i i.u,.ir.... ..•i.ui 1.1 !i!?5it!" 

,,.,3?he, 

«bhnt iip,,’y#S,«Ml„ftgt:jopjlliurwfi p|ijjij.ed.,49 
!*«!,,^PSpAtp, ftl., .the 

W.98,nW4..P«).,,.,tlb!e, afli,ppft|„Al?e4 i»« t,AW 
sjww.tlift wffM'i ,ppp'^, 

He also pleade4,, pfjjtif} ^jftsljiiffg^,,,^ 
oalcnlated, as per the provisions of the 
Act, tbatitJk, an^pqt .fRi,P(#iliPir !• 
WW„i,was Bs„( (27448.,,parrying,f.inkiest 
AjtifiiMr Qfmt. por Anaw wM,^ 
nf PnyrSenfc. 

’" i' >it tilt Mil III A 4 r” >»'' I t I n rt 4 'i K 

n I i.<M T.[ itm .,j( 

..^.HiS!>'Majsntp.<Ab»<<Ei«« teK'>hfM'ptmied 
ho ' ipptoy*' ‘ thB itepoiatnilttit'" <tf• ‘Mr. 

4 adga. af«Mi*>(:Hlglii‘>:tO 0 «i!titi of :t,lwdmbRllf 

1 %"' !k!RnhWIWdi'''a« ’Chhtf* ‘il^tios»'«t'>r«his 

i58«:.s 

md^mKMtv whiehnkns 

4WI Hw death of Sir OonttiMyi'Sdn^ 1b 


•J MX »i 
o S M'uri, 


.H if‘ 



Insutai^ 


SICKNESS INSURANCE FOB SEAMEN 

It is learnt that the Government of 
India are exploring the possibilities of 
introdacing some system of sickness insqr* 
anee for a particular class of seamen at 
special centres. 

The proposal in its restricted form is 
the result of the decision of the Central 
Government not to ratify the draft 
convention adopted by the 21st session of 
the International Labour Conference favour¬ 
ing the introduction of a compulsory system 
of sickness insurance for the benefit of all 
seameh. It has also been decided by the 
Government of India, in connection with 
the recommendations of the Labour Commis¬ 
sion, that the starting of a sickness insur¬ 
ance scheme covering all classes of workers 
Is not practicable for tbe time being. 

In defence of their policy the Govern- 
SfSBS of India contend that most Indian 
seamen are part-time agriculturists and 
**also owing to prevailing illiteracy and 
nnemployment among seamen, the establish¬ 
ment of a oompulsory system of insurance 
based on the provisions of the convention 
is not feasible at present. 

NEW LIFE BUSINESS IN U. S. A. 

Acoording to a report by the Association of 
Life Insuranoe Presidents, the new life 
insnranoe business written in U. S. A. 
during the first six mob tbs of tbe current 
year 22’0 per cent less ^an tbe figure 
for corresponding 1287. The 

report^ relates to the new paid-lor businesB 
>~-ek<^nsive of Increases and divi¬ 

dend additions—of 40 coruMnies having 
82 per cent, ol total life insnranoe 
onMiandibg in all United States legal reserve 
companies. The total new business of these 
companies for January to June, 19B8, 
amobiited to f as against 

the tbit s^^ months 
: of :the ^imit'V:year...\ : ' \. 


DUTY OF INSUBANCB COMPANIES 


Opening a branch of tbe South Indian 
Co-operative Insurance Company at Bajah- 
mondry, the Hon, Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister 
for Labour and Industries said that in 
foreign countries, insurance companies besides 
giving protection to their policyholders 
had been helping a great deal national 
advancement by starting several industries. 
Unfortunately in India insurance com¬ 
panies had not so far made any such 
endeavours to help tbe nation. They are 
content with offering a little protection 
to their policyholders. Tbe Minister hoped 
that in the years to come Insurance com¬ 
panies of India like those in the foreign 
countries would help to start new indus¬ 
tries in India. 


INDIAN DOCTOBS IN CHINA 


In the course of a letter to Mr. Sobbas 
Chandra Bose, President of the Indian 
National Congrees, Mr. J. M. Cordeiro, 
Secretary of the Bombay Mutual Life 
Assurance Society, Lid., offered oeriaiii 
insuranoe facilities for the five medicid 
men constituting the Onngress IMimit 
Mission being sent to the Chinese Way 
front* The Society proposed to cover risk 
on the life of each one of doctors for 
Bs. 1,000 without any payment to the 
Sooiety for a period of one year, providldd 
the medical men selected ere between the 
ages of 20 and ,60. 

We understand the Congress President 
has aoo^ted the ofij^r. of the **Boiahaj 
MottiaL 



Trade and Finance 


INDIAN TBADBB8 IN AFaHANtSTAN 

The removal . of Indian traders' 
di^bilitieft in Afghanistan by the starting 
of negotiations for a reciprocal trade 
treaty between the two countries is urged 
by the Committee of the Federation of 
the Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry in a communication addressed to 
the Commeroe Department, Government of 
India. 

The Committee urge that definite and 
authentic information should be secured 
by the Government of India on the 
following restrictions, alleged to have been 
imposed by the Afghan Government:— 

That Indian cars and Indian drivers 
are allowed to use only two roads—from 
Peshawar to Kabul and from Chaman 
to Khandahar; 

That a motor driver is not allowed to 
stay in Afghan territory for more than 
five days ; 

That Indian traders and visitors are 
not allowed to stay for more than 
15 days unless they have obtained special 
permission from the Afghan Foreign 
Minister, and even then such a stay 
cannot extend beyond a year. 

That Indians oannot acquire, any 
immovable property in Afghanistan; 

That an Indian trader oannot start 
basiness in the country without a heavy 
seourity. 

A number of Indian roerobants, it is 
added, bad already found themselves 
unable to recover advances, the outstanding 
balances against Afghan graders already 
amounting to apjp^roximately Be, 27 lakhs. 
The reoeot decree of Afglian 0ovm« 
meat oontrolUiig exebange had 

oreatsd a former difficulty in the, liquid 
dfUiojg of blatme/ 


THE BUOKINMAM & CABNATIC CO. 

The report of the Direotors of the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Co.. 
the half-year ended June 80, 1988, states 
that after allowing Es. 2,98,195-15^6 for 
depreciation, a profit of lU. 5,24,612:2-7 
was earned during the half-year which, 
with the unappropriated profit brought 
forward from the previous account, 
amounted to Rs. 6,71,769-8-11. The 
Directors have paid Rs. 8-12 per share 
on the 7i per cent. Preference Shares for 
the half-year (Rs. 79,882-8-0) and propose 
to deal with the balance as follows : to pay 
an interim dividend of Rs. 6 per share on 
the Ordinary Shares for the half-year 
(Rs. 4,46,195), to transfer Rs. 85,000 to the 
Retiring Fund and to carry forward 
Rs. 1,10,6820-11. 



Ho». 8» FHIEOSfi JETHNA, Kt. 

Managing IMirMor, Cmtral Batik of India who diad 
■ T Tin Boufchi^ on Saptambar 16, 192A 













UTmMSi 


mmmm 


the Dompamti^eiy ewly age of 46* Mr. a iiIimnI 

Kamatli^ had hie, early joomaligtio trdniag 





Thjb LATa Mb. KAMATH 

under the late Dr. Beeant and has edited 
the Sunday Tim^B these 10 years. He 
Vas an ardent Congressnian and much 
interested in the life and teaohings of 
tha^ 1^^ of Tbiravannamalai, which 
endeavoured to popularise through 
yl'*Weekly. ^ 

DBCOAN OHBOHIOM** 

Cbe oondnotors of the JDisooan dtromole, 
pnbliehed in Seonnderabadi have isstfed a 
speeial Birthday number in honour of 
H. H. The ^igam of HyderabM^. It 
^ig' fi^,i3Qiany p^ree 

and gpedid pha^ of 

J(yae^bad hietoiy. Bepresentativea of 
yiMbne eeoldonf the Biehiifs sijibjeots 
Iheir H. B. 

a^hess ;; 0h this aiscih^^ oddaeh^. 
The 

'OBer'^'';iny'' 


1 




m .. ■■ 


Me. P. SBSAVA PILL4I 

who took a prominent part in all j^nhlio 
activities during his time. An appeal 
signed by several leading dtisena has 
been issued calling for fonds with fbe 
object of providing some meminrial trdl!^' 
of his servioes. The signatorks' i|dd^ r 
'* It is time that the publlo 
a deserving tribute to his meind^'^ 
liberal donations whioh, when osiledted, 
will be spent in endowing soholatebl^ lor 
poor and deserving boysv pablishing his 
biography that will give detmls of a weH^ 
spent life and preparing an oil painting 
to be hung np in the Gokhide SM.’* 

.. :..:.BAI ,3AKiI>i0» ;^^^ '■'' ■'Vv: :- '. ,■ 

^nominated) was elpetejd i?i!eid4sinit^^^^,s^ 
Aaeam liegislati^^ Gonnoil op 
by defeating Mrs. Zeibida. 
by 1ft votes to 6. Of the . three oh^^Uie^ 
Mr. Snresh Dae ndthdrew 
at the last moment. Af^ ti^ elpi^on, 
the Honse CK>ogratnlated ;^erJ^idont wh^ 
made a enitablo reply. ^ : 

• ■' MB. B.-M.‘-MAXliWi:n:.’'V' 

The Hon. Mr* B. Mp llefBPflW 

■..lAfij..at ,* '»* ■ 

BnMmttni; OdwndS -w^Sliitv '''adv«iu»> ' 
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UNIT 

ThemM 114 iffc^ion of the lodian people 
wbidi, 4o0i ii 0 li feel keenly and profoundly 
wi^ present engaged 

in ii life and deatb •traggle for the je^e 
of her national indc^endanoe/’ deolared 



Mjmi. OAROJIKl NATDU 


lliw. Sarpjlni Nidda presiding over a public 
in Bombay on Angust 81» called 
^ give a Mnd-off to the Congress Cbtnese 
AmbnlitoOe Unit. She added: 

^ a gesture of 

Indiana solidarity in endorsing Cbinese valour 
end Imr exeiiip sacridoe in the hour of 
hir trial. India’s message to the strugglng 
Chinese tbmug^ the Ambulance Unit 
smnid bei 

’' We are among the fighters for the 
independenoe of the wcnrld. India’s struggle 
for her independence is not for a narrow 
and selfish natimia! independence but it is 
a fight for the vindication of the righte 
of hatnahHy to live. Where ver any seetion 
is noonomioally and softly or politioally 
oppvetsedi the Indian Kational Congress will 
alwaps gifn support to its indepeudenee. 
If w members ^ the Uedibal Unit die In 
the battle-fields of Ohina, Idiey would he 

Mrs. Naido presented each member of the 
Unit with aM^ as alto the 

pnhncmai^' 

'ist ■' pews^'' 


HEAtifH 


VITAb STATISTOB 

Of a total of nearly 6,400,000 deaths or 
SB per mille in British India in the year, 
1986, which is the latest year for Which 
consolidated figures are available, ap* 
proximately 160,000 or 0*6 per mille were, 
according to the Publio Health Com* 
missioner, from cholera, 10t,000 or 0*4 
per mille from small-pox, 18,000 or 005 
per mille from plague, 8,600^000 or 12*7 
per mille from fevers, 289,000 or 1*0 
per mille from dysentery and diarrhoea, 

490,000 or TB per mille from respiratory 
diseases, and 1,780,000 or 6*1 per mille 
from other causes. 

Deaths from plague during the year were 
the lowest on record since 1896 when 
plague first came into India. Of the 
provinces, the N.-W.P.P., Delhi, Orissa, 

Assam and Ajmer-Merwara were completely 
free of the disease, the United Provinces 
was the worst affected recording about 

56 per cent, of the total mortality in 
British India. 

Cholera mortality also fell during the 
year by about 57,000. The decrease in 
incidence was common to most provinces, 
the important exception being Bengal 

where the mortality was 1*6 per milie or 
25 per cent, higher than that of the 
previous year. 

CA8HBW FBCriT FOB KBAIiTB 

A new source of vitamin C, chci|p as well 
as plentiful, has now been discovered. It is 
the cashew fruit so abundantly finind on the 
West Coast, and less sparsely in o^ier parts 
of Bottth India. 

The discovery was made by Or. E. M. Shenoy 
of Mangalore and has been corroborated by 
Or. W. E Akyroyd, Director of the Natrition 
Besearoh Dshen^ 

An analyais by tbe Besearch Institute hits 
revealed tbel existenoe of a^ut 876 tb. gftm. 
of vitamin C in 100 o e of the cashew jnlos tii 
the ■ample of fruits sent by Dr. Sbenoy* 

. ^ ..Dl^ :lL;Adiss^mi;:bii 
Direetor of Pnbrio HeaUht ICm^ )l^ 
waa lormarly 

number years anfi was fiMf edme tHaie 
ProfbMor of Hygknie in Mim Wadvbs 
Medical CoUegC, 




CbAirm^ <4 ‘the Ceoiral Bank of It)4ift in 
Bucoessba lo the fete Sir Phirose Sethnn* 



■ ■ I^i» wiH be , iiolnd. 

regular railway vrlieis h 

to the Tretoe-Imtiiim 

about the and of nei^t jyfeaf^ ^ 

The Traht^lraoian it higifet 

railway project ever oodwlp^iep^^; 
Government of Inn and the topppfetli^ 
route paseing through almott 
and strategio atationa fe that 
The oonstruotion of the mala lifte hi 
almost complete and it ig rpiiahly fesuest 
that it will be offloially opened Sia 
Imperial Majesty Bezasbah Pahlad iome 
time in the beginning of negt ■ yfer whesi 
international journalUts and stafeOiti^ 
will be invited to take phrt in ^ 
celebrations. The thtee branbhfe whtoh lih^; 
Iran with British Balnchisfeh/Afghanliti^ 
and Turkey will be completed by ihe end 
of next year. 


The note issued by the Central Bank 
of India in announcing this appointment 
says: “The Central Bank of India has 
suffered a grievous loss by the death of 
its Cbairman. Sir Phiroze Sethna. who 
had directed its affairs with oonspicoons 
ability and success and who had devoted 
him^blf whole-heartedly to its interests. 
The directors have appointed in his place 
Sir Hv P. Mody who. for years past, was 
acting as Chairman during the absence of 
Bit l^lroze. The directors desire, on this 
oboaslon, to assure the public that they 

will do everything in their power to 

the traditions of the Bank.*’ 

p"; ■ S■ BAlp!; ■ ' ■.,,' 

: i^e Indn^Commerciai Bank, Ltd«, has 
biMft declared sound. The foifewing 
oeintttniliotttiO& was reoelved by the Bank 
froin Boiinfaay:~* 

*' After an iovestigatioa by an officer of 
deputed for the patpose, 
we are satfeSed as to tbe soondhesi of 
tlM Bank, Ltd., Wadias, 

nod ae tn the safety d^ 

mdoar*''' 'that these 

'V iep^aa^/'vabnsaMt'' ' 

rff4 - 'the. 

: ^ «pi^siHrs^fevlfe..:WS« 

;'’;,|raB^v:ta wi» pi wmiMmm ■ 

•■srislb?-. -■■' 


THK N. W. KAILWAY 

An experimental extension of air- 
conditioned travel to seotions of the 
North-Western Railway between Jfefekk 
and Karachi and Peshawar and Delhi la 
expected to take place next winter* 

An attempt will be made to aiOillafe. 
which of the two types of air^oonitlion^ 
now adopted on Indian railways wiH tnll 
these sections. 

It is explained that the less oestiy type 
of air-conditioning in vogue on the B. B. 0.1* 
Bail way requirie a daily minimnin 
guarantee of three first class passengers, 
whUe the system adopted on . Uie Cafestta-:' 
Bombay section of the 0, L' p. Baiiway 
repnires a^ much' .Iiu^ev ./gui|iaM^ 

The authorities will first try to discover 
whether traffic’''oh;:'thksa: 

-permit - fetrodnetion^ Vof>' 

i BBliBULB RAILWAY 

.:The: Secfetary,/of-Bts!fer4^ 

'Zetland;'-annonooes 
• mre ending. t)ie4:M,a0&';;Sd^^ 

South Bebar luilway Sfeo onlsglfrpO^^l^ 

In -terminattiid''' 





ABd* Al^i^ t>BAilA 


Hit’ll BTXTUE 

Wil$A to rank as India's 

ygfoMf ktefetMl bo that of His late 
nog George V to be erected io 
Hew Detbl wftb the War Memorial Arch 
g« ili beokgtotiiid. 

1)he propoeal lor haring sooh a memorial 
for tbs late King was hanging on for 
eeveral yeals and only recently the 
Oofemment of Itndia have finally decided 
to take immediate steps to erect the 
etatne for which tenders hare been called 
by the BngineSring staff of the Government 
Of India. 

model of the statne was made by 
ths late Mr« Charles Jagger. Rough 
drawings of it were sent for approval to 
Bngland, 

l^he statue will be in marble and its 
head will be fonr feet and two inches. 
1?he entire statue on the pedestal will be 
more than SB feet. 

MB. gi«tN 0 BANATH LAW 

TMBer the presidency of Hon’ble Sir 
Itanmoibia Hath Mokerjee, Mr. Satmdra 
Hath liaWi M.A.^ son of Mr. Bashi Bhnsan 
XiaWi was awarded several prises by the 
fialonita University Institute for his best 
works in difierent medioms. The 
fddowing is the list of his works: 

(a) Best plctnre in Indian style in 
water o<tor; (b) best figure study in oil 
ookmr; W neat best work in black and 
whfie paiMi 

Bsi^ idisee B. If. Tagore gold medal 
ssid m Is. Soy geld centred medid were 
alto airarded to him. 

AM IhiMIhB AMmT 

Mmhw W> % Kmmikw, a 14«year*old 
eebMi has hmii awarded a teoose medel 
eA ite Soyia Biawhii BooUty's A 

isdl at idke Qm HaU Art 
SbSisfv fj eiffd tiff • 

ini SM, aSd lnlinM ttn* «at of 
tm' MiftllM 40 <•*» mAmAM 

lot 'fsiSiipifffl Ungtmr Meganjlhar's 

ihBijliiiAa ligysii^w^i, wdfi Jbei an bAmmt iW Wt tb 




DB. BUBBABOTAK'a XBIBtna TO moTSOK 

**We most take onr hats off to Hnltoa 
lor his glorions innings in ^e finSI TSit 
Match," said the Hon. Dr. F. Sobbaiayan. 
President of the Board of Control for 
Cricket in India, in an interview to the 
Press at Bangalore on Angnst 26. He 
said that the records made in the final 
Test Match would not easily be beaten. 

In reply to a question, Dr. Subbaroyan 
said that though the participation of 
Bradman and Fingleton in the Australian 
innings would have made some difference 
to the Australians' total, it would certainly 
not have affected the result. Hutton 
might not be a spectacular batsman but 
his doggedness and patience in having 
stood at the wicket for IS hours and 20 
minutes against such bowling as O'Beilly’s 
and Fleetwood-Smith’s deserved the 
highest praise, oonoluded Dr. Subbaroyan. 

JOHN COBB'S BBOOBU 

John Oobb, driving a 2,500 horse power 
Bailton, narrowly failed to break Capt. 
George Eyston's world record of 046*49 
miles per hour when be averaged 042*112 
miles per hour on September 12. 

He averaged B48‘80 miles per Imur on 
the southward run and 641*50 hiilsA per 
hour on the northward run. 

Cobb told Reuter tbiA he wouM 
try again. The dampnesa of the tmvflle 
Salt Fiats, Utah, had eerlainly slewed 
up hU oar with which ho wee psvmtly 
satisfied. Capt. lyston declined ^ dfsottss 
hk future plans but it seems ho; is 
staying awbile in oaee his reeord foee* 

MB. OBAmi MABOMBB 

InfBa won «t the Xmm 9$mk 

Ohampbnehlpe df when mmi 

Mahotwed. peiinemtai by Be Beeme^ ^iiviiie 
the Moa*« IMhkelltli. 
ekfi figotei a# yiSm 

Beehke dfihh ^ ; v . 

t ^ i h 




tiidf wo^ 

* 


BAJDXO smn 

The IMufti CfovirBtneiit have taken 
the lehd in ein^iotiiig the poeeibilitiee a! 
manttlaetnrihff redio sete eeitahle 

to lodlnn eottditiose. A eoheme hae been 
sobmitted to the Oovernmeiit by tome 
industrial experts. According to the scheme, 
there will be a laboratory to manafaotnre 
cheap sets. 

It is, however, too early to estimate 
the cost price of the cheap set. Experts 
are of opinion that it will not cost more 
then Bs. 50. 


MATHEMATICS 

The Hon. Mr. 0. Bajagopalaohari, address¬ 
ing the Presidency College Mathematics 
Association, said * 

** Do not imagine that all the mathe¬ 
matics comes from England or Scotland. 
Do not imagine that all the mathematics 
you learn comes from other European 
countries. A large part of it went over 
from our own country and has come back 
to us. It is not mere national pride that 
should make you interested in knowing 
the achievements of our ancestors. It 
will give you conddenoe and help you to 
realise a new strength and to achieve new 
ihipgs.'* 


THE KATIONAI4 ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 
Bit Bhah Muhammad Sulaiman. Judge, 
Federal Oonrt, Delhi, has been elected 
PmiddEt of the National Academy of 
Beien<Mi India. 

Hie <?dnncil of the Academy hae decided 
to iKWig^ the Bdnoation Minister's gold 
medid lor 193B to the author of the best 
pOim published in the proceedings of 
the Academy. 

Doha Nath Ohatterji has been 
eleoled a member 0( the Ac^emy. 


pmmmB beedxn tmivEBeiTT 

B. B. Barlar of iJxe Boee Befteoroh 
IttMIute. Oakmtta, hoe bfou.wffrded 

. 






wmBtm t» W4it iM miMs 

Witb • view to iwiO|im itOoMto lat^ 
people the honroteoit tbewel In Chine ip 
well M the detertodfiiitton ol aw Mutta tp 
win it, noom^ttee oiMthO 
Progressive Film OommtMe'’ h*^ 

formed in Bomber in eid Of tip t)onpmee 
Ambulance Unit. 

The purpose of the Ooinmittee ie to mmm 
from Europe and America exceihNlt 
mentary films on China which hhvo hMk 
prepared, sometimes at great rhdc tO lib 
cameramen and to exhibit them in VBIfJedil 
parts of the country. All proceeds the 

films thus exhibit^ will be hooded ovel 
to the China Aid Fund started by the 
President of the Indian National CkxOgresSe 

The Committee has been formed at the 
suggestion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehrn^ and 
its office-bearers are: Mr. 8. A. wivi. 
Editor of the Bombay Chnmict$» 
Chairman, Mrs. Krishna Hatbeesing 
Mr. D. Q. Tendulkar, Joint Secretaries *, 
and Messrs. Vithaldas Sagar and 0, H. 
Tbakore, Treasurers. ^ 

MU8I0 IN INDIAN FILMS 

"You may import a pair of trousers, o 
social custom, or even a wife but not music, 
as music is the soul of the people and 
that you cannot import," said Sir lUcbatd 
Temple in a broadcast l^k on *' Music lor 
the Indian Film" on August 17, add sOid 
how inadvisable it would be to introduce 
European music into Indian films ittt^ded 
for the Indian market, 


KIPLING'S “ JUNGLE BOOK 
Alexander Korda announces tha| he hig 
purchased the film rights in Budynrd 
Kipling's "Jungle Book", to be proJSkced 
on his next year's programme with fiibu 
in the leading role. The stpry rofOlm 
around the boy, Mowgli, who le brout^t up 
by wolves and it able to tsdk to all the 
animals in the jungle. 


BAI 8 AHEP OBUEX 

Bai Bsheh Cffiuri Xml], Oenerfd ItiMtftgtr of 
tiie Bmnhsor Talkieelitd,, bee hm pipointed 
% ^ M IMw i WMWJW 

m Hw BmUy rfp,, to 
iPliiMesat t he M e ti k mi. 

SROht lei AiiiihI 
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AUTOKOl^ILis 


A^AfiON 


wm imFFI»XiD*8 THBEAT 

Xioifd MofltUitd At A gathering of nearly 
twa 'tbAolAAd Morris dealers made a 
Yigoro<ig attacilc on unfair foreign compAti- 
tlen attd threatened to walk out if the 
demnment took any more from the 
metor trade. 

'*None of ns minds fair competition,*’ 
Lord Nulheld said. I think have stood 
up to that lon^ enough already. But when 
a oar--I will not mention its name—which 
fells in its own country for £198 is being 
sold in thie country for £168. I do not 
see hew we can be expected to compete. 
We cannot produce the labour and 
material at the price quite apart from 
anything else. We do our best to give 
the workmen a square deal. That cannot 
be said of some other countnes.” 

** But if,” he added, " they are going to 
take from us any more, then 1 for one 
will throw up my hands and walk out. 
If the Oovernment will give us a 
square deal, they can rest assured that 
w«r will return the compliment.” 


AVUTIOM IK IHDU 

Progr^s of aviation In India has not 
been qnite ae rapid as one could wish. 
But the fa<it ihat almost every Indiaii 
State of importance has Shown interest 
in dying and established aerodromes 
within their boundaries is welcome 
evidence of the increasing air-miodednees 
of the country, says the Hindustan Tinm. 
** Quite spnrt from the Trans-Indian air 
services that convey mails to and from 
our country almost daily, we have had 
within the last year a Delhi-Bombay 
service and a Poibandar-Bombay service. 
The Karachi-Colombo air-mail service 
connects Ceylon and Madras with the 
regular air mails from Karachi to London. 
More important, perhaps, than the con¬ 
veyance of air-mails is the prospect of 
Indians equipping themselves as pilots. 
The interest that the Maharajas of Qwalior, 
Baroda and other States are taking in the 
matter can be depended on to popularize 
fbing while the Gliding Institute can be 
expected to pave the way for the air force 
of the future.” 


tfOTOB VlfimOLBB BlLh 


GAS MASKS FOR LOKDOKRBS 


The Central Legislative Asssembly has 
adopted an amendment to the Motor 
Tehtolef Siili aocurding to which motor 
buses used by schools to convey children 
prill not be required to obtain a permit 
from the rtfional authority. 

SeotiiOli 4d of the Bill, conferring on 
proiHteMai governments powers to control 
road traneport and fix the maximum and 
mbsininp fares and freight for State 
carriaiee aad public carriers, came in for 
seteve oritielsm. 


Finns for the promotiem of the autombile 
^ opeotry have been pro- 
ponaflid by sir U* Visweswarayya in a 
which is now understood 
to be in chMlatlou mUong Provincial 

Mteiater lev IndUfttrka* 
lhi|F Im bMttnfadlo^ responeofroiu 

pOil tbatia of 

MIoatrlalMi la 


Purely as a precautionary measure and 
in relation only to Home Defence, the 
British Government have taken certain air 
defence measures including the recall of 
B. A. F. pm sonnet on leave, oaUiog op 
of the Observer Corps attached to the 
B. A. F. and institution of the air-raid 
warning system.^ 

Instruciions for speedy distribotioti of 
gas masks ha\e been meed lo a OUiftbir 
of London and Proviuofat Qeotl^ tO 
some centres, the dlgidbutloti bad 
already begun. 


MB. BOOP CHAMP’S SOBiBVBIimBW 

Mr. Boop Chand, Bony^ Secretary of tile 
Northern India Flying Club, Lahore* who 
is an amateur pilot, flew from IMiOile to 
Btinagat in his Perotval Te|a GuU, Cixpil^ 
the mouUtaliis sn mmh at a bti|M of 
19.000 feet. Be cMms to be 
amateur pilot. to aohiwre tisg dKlmiihui 
of Syiim «yyer m 
In a imaQ 
midt{*eu^^ 


, y\iu 


I 

«- i 



ISBUOTBY 


OBaAKX8Aa!*XON OF INOTSTBIES 
. - Ybe bM oome whea we in India 
libtist ba?e a itoteiiti^o plan and programme 
pfor organising large, medkiin, and email- 
^ecale induetriee in a manner that enits 
|the partioular environments of this oonntry 
of ours,’* observed Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister 
for Labour and Industries, Madras, in 
opening tbe Rnjapalyam Textile Mills 
on September 6. 

He said that the time had come for 
defining the boundaries for the textile 
mill, haodloom and khaddar industries. 

I would appeal to the textile industry 
of the country to help the Government 
to devise ways and means for protecting 
Khadi and thus contributing to the 
economic uplift of tbe agriculturist and 
the rural population of the country. 

The right to work and the right to 
live are fundamental rights which every 
civilized government must concede to all 
its citizens. Therefore, ways and means 
must.be found to tackle this problem. 
Of course, India has got its potentialities, 
and if oottage industries can be started 
on a big scale, it ought to supply all its 
wants and make India self-oontained. 

While the cottage industry mast be 
given its first place in India's planned 
economy, the medium and large-scale 
industties ihould not be forgotten. I do 
not believe in tbe mere starting of 
iodustriee without thought. The key 
indostriee must be either Sta|le-owned or 
statted with State aid or con trolled by 
the StBte/* 

PBOTEOIKm TO MILIi tlfOUSTBY 

fhe period of protection at present 
enjoyed by tbe textile industry in India will 
come to an end on Marob Bl, The 

question whether the industry sbould 
oonrinue to eojoy. protection and, if so, 
for what peri^ and at what level will 
have to be determined by it 

An A. ff, J, n^essege^ss^a 
peiwiimel of the Tariff Beam to he ahhbinled 
to o^ndnot: ihis Inquiry will be; Sir 
A. iUmeswemi Medaliar, CbiUrixilo i 

Mmnhers; : L C. S.. ofiloef tummy 

^h^^eoM tio wet u ^e Sgc*e%y to 


This book--*' Path ways to VUIage Uplift 'V 
with its suggestiee title oenifdns mn^ 
valuable information whioh will he* Iqiiiid 
useful by all those intereeted in 
reshaping of Indian ruriU hoonornyy The 
author Bai Sabab Hiralal Varme, Sa., 
of the C. P. Civil Service, Kagpuri has 
had ample opportunities hotb as a dhitfiot 
officer and as an officer in the SeoreHrifiit, 
to acquire an intimate knowledge , 

rural conditioos, and it is evident he 
has made excellent use of hie 
experience from his oomprehensive and 
scholarly study of the rural economy of 
his province in all its varioos aspects. 
The book (which is published by 
Kayartba Patbasala Press, Allahabad 
at Es. 2>8) covers a wide range and ie 
written in simple language. Tbe author 
will be rendering a distinct service if he 
were to publish it in the principal Indian 
languages as well. 

KT8AK8 IN GONFBBBNOB 

A resolution condemning agreements— 
implicit or otherwise—made by Congress 
ministries in some provinces with zemindars 
regarding tenancy legislation was pass^ 
at a meeting of the AlMhdia Eisan 
Committee held at Delhi on September 25. 
Swami Sahajanand presided. 

By another resolution the Committee 
expressed disappointment at the failure 
of the Congress Govern men ts to 

formulate any active policy or programme ^ 
to replace the present iniquitons land 
tax. and viewing with concern the 
indifference of Congress and othi^ 
ministries to relieve small holders from thd' 
burden of land revenue. 

The Meeting supported the four saurian 
Bills passed by the Punjab Assembly, . 

THE NEW COTTON EXCHANOE 

Sardar Yallabbbhai Patel performed oa 
A ugust 81 the opening ceremony tim 
Trying Bing 4^ the East liidm Cotton 
Traders’ Aswiatioo. ^Bke new Cotton 

is tM ; ; 

Imd one of the biggiet of ;potonexehaii^ 
in tiie world, peiiiliaikg second to 
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mmMh 


HOtJRB 

SdfiBioo of tbo 

S toviH^kiaAl Labour Gonftirenoe at Geiievai 
Pamlekar. Indian Workera’ Deflate, 
in the courae of tbe diaooaaion on 
llie B^rt on General Hednotioo of fionra 
of Work; 

Badootion of hourt of work ia aomothiiig that 
It daviMble in itatlf. It onitiXM leiatue for th« 
woiking olaaa. It it not only a moans to a^iovo 
iha aod of oombatifig unemploymont. Without 
•nlRflfent leisure it la looooeaivahle that tbe 
working Olaaa can attain a high standard of 
edttostion and oan rise to a h^her cultural life. 


WhUe we are disoussing the possibility of reducing 
hours of work to 40 per week» it is necessary to 
bring to the ootloe of Uiis Oonferenoe that the 
workett in organiasd industries in India have to 
work 04 hours per wsek. The daily hours of work 
of workers la uii^^ undertakings vary between 

12 and 14. It has become fashionable with the 
employerii In India to argue that further reduction 
of nosirs of work would not be justified'at economic 
oonditiona in India differ fundameutally from those 
that oountriea. They seem to 

argui on the assumption that the oonsequenoes of 
oeondosic Ifwis difikr with countries. It is strange. 
l»|jweviw»^^ peculiar economic conditions of 

India do not induce Indian employers to be satisfied 
with a rate of profit which can fit in with the 
peehfiar lodlM Their rates 

of profit have been found to soar higher than the 
fiitro of profit in the West. In the period of boom 
I know of inataaoss in which they aoared as high 
aa 300 par cent. 

Oatil I234» hours of work per week in under* 
takfiroi coverofi by the Indian Factories Act were 
fiO. rodaotion of houia of work to M par 
weak waa ofmosed by the amployers when the 
<pieitidtt was baforo the In^Baa Legislature. They 
M ^ of hours of 

work Irciaii fiO to fi4 would roeult in serious 
eglamity t4 the ladueliy. I may, hoirover, point 
out tbee the industry bee not only survived but 
thei It , is In a atsie of proapenty in spile of 
fibat ediaially. An inroadlale junction of houm 
of woak la moN uigant tor India than parhapa 
tat] conniry« The Indian worker is 

oeeMdl^ Half starved i he 

aaeda Mtli: laiaaro and addoalion-'Huid ha can 
never beroa thiaa ualsas kouie of work ate radueed. 

yv; , 

9fim, flkmiiliifB Indlfi Aaao- 

:: - 

. nf wiNikki raanm^^ by CkHTjarna^^ la 
kliair xanaadi 

' fpkBt' %--iMniik)iiijiia fawpaa^ libani' 

imkaa mM Uipp m ' aondHionl Beop* 
glMad-a.^vemw am- s-.A : 


TA0OBB’fi HB88A0B TO m BBBBS 
Dr. BAtodm&atb ^ enhkd the 

fodleariiig fiaeaaage to Preaident Banea, at 
Prague, on September fi4 :-r^ 

1 ean bniy offer profound sorrow and indkaalSoo 
on behalf of India and myaeif at a oonpaaoy of 
betrayal thac bee euddeniy fiung country 



Da. EDUARD BBNEfi 

into a tragic depth of isolation and I hope that 
this ebook will landle a new life into the heart 
of your navion. leading her to moral vieto^ and 
unobetruoted opportunity of pTOfeei ieif*attaii»i^t. 

President Benes % 

X thank you mrot iinoroely 1^^ 
message 1ahd assure you that nw eoiroky fesH 
grsdeful fbr the sympathy totmi India Wkm youro 
havt expressed. ‘ 

TBACOKBUIlrfl^ 

The simple bat ' extrfiiikpf 
methods whicb the Indian Tea liaidtet 
Expansion Board are emidoylfif to m 
the vast population of India to tea 
drinking are undoubtedly yieldio||[. good 
results. In a brief survey of the proyli^da 
operations in India dorj^ ^ elx liiro^ 
from April to Septemb^ IfifiTi My. If* H* 
Miles, Com missioned |ar iridis^ to Aan 
Tea Market Buayd, .,roi^ 

'*Our policy of eBMdlSblagv^.^1^^ 
stalls has beM oontianed with enpsidfifable 
BUooesa. A vary numbinr |kkife ^befin 

eatabUsbed in s^ the akaik ■ 

' staft ,im woekinif^' /'■ ■ r- 

. •■iMdiat atBfhrolyifty ■ 

us %ha gf ' ' 
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REACTIONS IN TH^<qRlS^5< 

BT Sib BOSS BABKERN^i^^OCHBl^^** 


S IX months ago only a small minority 
of the people of Great Britain had 
any knowledge of Czeoho-Slovakia. It 



mrald have powM ina«y 

tit* IMP. 

Sodaten Qaru»M ot ttoir grievanoe*. On 
tiia pUiiR tiand all had )>eard of BiUer 
and of 'poUoy and 

HM a «at to and wa« M vanMiiad; 

■, :rf:::£i5M»aaiaa 




repeatedly hrokenT IW Belief that wd«r 
was sooner or later inevitable had settled 
like a miasma upon the spirits of the 
younger generation who regarded the 
future with despair and foresaw lor 
themselves a short life destitute of any 
prospect of merriment. When in the 
early autumn, Hitler began to threaten 
Czecho-Slovakia, there was an ontburst of 
passionate anger against him; and people 
championed the cause of that distressed 
country rather from a desire to espouse 
the cause of the oppressed than from any 
profound interest in the future of Middle 
Europe. The newspaper which at an 
early stage of the negotiations advocated 
a cession of the Sudeten areas to Germany 
evoked a disclaimer from the Goyernment 
and a shocked condemnation by the 
pnblic. It took some time before it was 
discovered that the newspaper was right; 
Self determination is one of the most 
cherished principles of democracy. T^ 
Sudeten Germans or a majority of 
them oiamonred feverishly for inclusion in 
Germany. The minority ' were silent 
or silenced. It was realised that the 
Treaty of Versailles had made a gdevous 
error in including a very large end fairly 
Qompaot Germanic area withio limits 
' govsrn^.^.;i^.:lf^^^ 

;i^e. 

Mid. 

recogolMd' 
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the mietake and foresaw the disasters it 
would engender. From this point among 
j^oiitioal realists the (jaestion was not 
whether any territory should be ceded to 
Germany but how much and by what 
procedure. It was also recognised that if 
in the event of war Germany were 
decisively beateai it would still be neces¬ 
sary in any settlement and in the interests 
of permanent peace to include in her 
territories the land she was now claiming. 
In other words there was nothing to be 
gained even by a successful war. 

There remained, however, a considerable 
party composed rather curiously of right 
wing oonservatives and left wing liberals 
who were desirous of settling accounts 
with Hitler, because the Hitler regime 
must for all time be a menace to the 
peace of Europe and its ideals represented 
a triumph of might over right, and 
brutal force over pacific negotiation. The 
political elements which generally stand 
for peace proved to he most warlike, and 
those who were most disinclined to 
Shoulder arms most bellioose. Many of 
this party professed to believe that Hitler's 
threat of war was mere bluff and that 
he would give way if England openly 
espoused the canae of Cseoho-Blovakia, 
They were certi^nly wrong. Others, 
though they were few, desired to submit 
to the supreme arbitrament of war. 
Throughout the delicate negotiations, which 
ccmtiiiued during the crisis, the war party 
were more vocal than powerful. Excited 
mbbs tderongid Whitehall waving banners 
iuserlbed wdlh tiie legend Stand by 
Cseohe^SloValda*’ or ** Ohamberlaitt must 

be bleared 

aod eigdn and the dleordedy came 
into ooltision with ^ pbUoo. The noMest 
t^ose^^ 


processions invariably denouncing somebody 
or something have for months past disfigured 
the Euglish Sunday. At this stage which 
ended about 25 September, an uninstruoted 
observer might have thought that the 
British people were clamouring for a 
European war. 

Both in England and France op to that 
date, the crisis was regarded with apprehen¬ 
sion but with remarkable calm. I was in 
France for part of the time and even 
when mobilisation of part of the army 
was ordered, it was difficult to detect by 
any outward manifestation that anything 
unusual was on foot. France in fac^l 
entertained a surprising but well founded 
belief that Mr. Chamberlain w oold save 
the situation. In England there was 
slightly increased exodus from London to 
places which were supposed to be out of 
reach of attack; and some housewives 
laid in an unusaal store of food-stuffs but 
neither of these movements was at all exten¬ 
sive. The daily programme of events was 
continued, the Qmen Elizabeth was launehed 
with a heartettiog message from the Queen 
and arrangemetits for giving a banut^et to 
800 German ex-service men were omilpteted. 
Business was imry much as uaual. tn 
fact the vast majorily liioaglit It qul^ 
incredible that the world should he 
involved in a i^eral war for the sake of 
the oomparatively small issues which were 
then at stake, since the question was no 
longer one of ceding territory but of 
determining preoisely how much W 

ceded, and still more at what date it 
should be ceded, whether on October } or 
at some date ’ a:'le^'.’ ^ ^ 

' Mr. GbaiiihmMn''''^ia 

it was worth while over thOBe 

emallsr issues thou^ wo were 
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to fight on tho larger issae whether in 
future the world waa to be terrorised by 
brute force. 

About the 25th of September the issue 
of gas masks became general. Many hare 
doubted whether the issue was necessary 
since on technical grounds it 'is thought 
tbat an enemy attacking London would 
resort to incendiary and explosive bombs 
rather than to gas; but the issue did a 
great service in bringing home to every 
member of the population in this and other 
countries the horrors of war. England 
was now on a war footing. The fleet was 
mobilised; trenches were dug in public 
parks; air raid shelters were hastily 
completed and the shops were denuded in 
a search for the materials necessary to 
equip them; plans were announced for a 
general evacuation of London first by 
children of school age and afterwards by 
civilians who were to go practically without 
belongings to unknown destinations in the 
country. These measures filled every 
individual with the gloomiest anticipations 
and they were prosecuted with industry 
and patriotism but with a conspicuous lack 
of that enthusiasm which mocked the 
outbreak of the war in 1914. 

On 28 September, Parliament met» and 
Mr. Chamberlain in the course of his 
speech heard that he was invited to make 
a third visit to Germany on the following 
day. The announcement evoked a scene 
of anexampled enthusiasm in the House of 
Commons, which an unkind critio described 
as an exhibition; of mass hysteria. But 
though the news represented a reprieve, 
it leered but a idender hope. If 1 .may 
apeak for myself 1 always thought that 
war wonl^' be averted till X heard 
hroadeast at S-4^ p.m, on 29 (September, 
whan the altiiaUoii seemed eo black that 


for the first time I. despaired. I went out ; ^ 
in the streets half an hour later and the" ; 
papers were prematurely announoing that 
a settlement had been reached tbough in 
fact it was not attained till some hoars 
afterwards. 

The scene in Whitehall and Downing 
Street shifted. The masses Which had 
cried “Down with Chamberlain'V 

appeared. In their place here and outside 
Buckingbam Palace was an ecstatic croWd 
which gave Mr. Chamberlain such an .; 

ovation as no British statesman , has 
received in British history. The violence 
of the emotions which were excited, afforded 
eloquent testimony of the profundity of 
the dismay from which the populace had 
been relieved. 

Such emotions are sborilived and with 
the meeting of Parliament on 8 October 
came reaction, doubts and questionings. 
Tbeso are easy when the immediate 
danger is past. It may be said with some 
confidence tbat if any of the critics bad 
been capable of doing what Mr. Cbamberlain 
did, he would have done what Mr. Chamber- 
lain did; but that none of them could 
have achieved what Mr. Chamberlain bad 
achieved. Either recklessly or blunderingly 
they would have involved Europe in war. 
The feeling, however, is general that the 
country has merely received a reprieve; 
and that the menace is not ended or 
even relegated to a distant future. In 
fact, after the nightmare through which 
we have passed, peace seems to many 
almost as incredible as war seemed, when 
war was threatened. The result is a 
renewed determination to make good the 
gaps in our defences and to render this 
country unassailable. 

The orisie has taught m many lesfoiiff. 

break-down uf 


FACTIONS IN mA OBISiS 
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old fashiotsed diplomacy. It is too 
oeremofutpos, too dilatory, and too reticent 
to deal with aitnationa which reQuired 
plain speech directly ookamnnicated to the 
aonroea of power. It brought ua to the 
brink of the abyss and there is no 
reason to doubt that, if it had not 
somewhat roughly been pushed on one 
side, it would ha^e precipitated ua into 
the gulf. Many months and even years 
ago it must have been obvious to any 
instruoted observer that substantial cessions 
of territory to Germany would be neces¬ 
sary in the interests not of peace but 
of justice; and we should have been saved 
most, if not all, of the crisia if that bad 
been boldly stated at the outest. 

Becondly, it has enabled the public to 
realise that a general war would mean 
the loss of many millions of lives, the 
partial destruction of most cities in Europe 
and an aftermath of calamities which would 
afflict the victor and the vanquished alike. 

Thirdly, it has taught the rulers of 
Bun^ how utterly distasteful war is to 


their subjects and that whatever docility 
is shown at the outest and whatever 
enthusiasm may be aroused under ,the 
stimulQB of propaganda, a rapid reaotion 
is certain to follow which will be equally 
disastrous to ruler and subject. He who 
takes the sword will perish by the sword. 

Fourthly, it has enabled us to see that 
sooner or later civilisation, as we know 
it, is doomed unless some general agreement 
is reached for the purpose of mitigating 
the horrors of war by restricting arma¬ 
ments, limiting the use of aircraft, 
prohibiting the employment of gas and 
incendiary bombs and protecting the civil 
population. 

Fifthly, we may have learnt that the 
generally advocated policy of calling an 
opponent’s “ bluff" is amusing in poker 
and some parlour games, but is almost 
certain to lead to catastrophe when the 
opponent is a ruthless dictator, and when 
the possible gains are infiniteeimal while 
the losses in the event of failure are 
stupendous. 


Ideological Conflicts in Indian Politics 

By Mb. DIPCHAND VERMA. 


O B?I0U8LY there is an ideological 
oouffict in Indian politios. Hindu- 
Muilim problem is the most foudamental 
" and unless this is tackled to the 
satisfaction of both pkrties, no system of 
self-government can saocessfully work. 
It wouffl not be wise to ignore the 
cultural and aooial ffllterenoes that have 
made Ukeee two ooininattities like two 
hatbnalities in the same country. 

Oongrees-Leagoe pact of 191g dealt 
only the pditical problems of the 
day, the jrepiesentfttioii of the tllb 


communities and the like, and left the 
fundamental problem of the cultural 
rapprochement ef the two religions out of 
consideration, without which no unity 
can last The All-Parties Obnfermioe of 
1998 which appointed the Nehru Committee 
similarly dealt with the political prohlemi 
mainly. Mahatma Gandhi’s have been the 
only serious efforts on a nationid scale to 
taoMe this problem, but the re«i^ie froip 
the two communities has not been adegnale 
even in this ease. This is due partly to 
the fact that the two oonnnunitiei are 
already se|wh^^ r^giou^:^^ 
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politically aod when the two are brought 
together for matiial disousBion, each is 
militant towards the other and eaoh. wants 
to strike the most profitable and diplomatic 
bargain. 

If Gandhi’s spirit were genuinely 
imbibed by those who pretend to represent 
the two communities, the Hindu-Mnslim 
problem would be solved in no time. The 
Muslim oommunaliets look upon the 
Mahatma as the spokesman of the 
Hindus, for the Congress itself is regarded 
by them as a mainly Hindu body in a 
nationalist garb. However deplorable and 
mistaken this attitude may be, the 
Congress has still to win over the sympa¬ 
thies of the bulk of the Muslim community, 
and this is possible only when the 
oommunalists out for some selfish gain 
are shown out by a policy of generosity 
and even-handed deal towards the 
minorities. Even small issues, like the 
attitude of the Madras speaker towards 
the Bande Mataram Song ’ and the efforts 
of the Madras Premier to propagate 
’ Hindi even such matters, however 
well meaning may be their authors, 
contribute towards a further misunder¬ 
standing between the two oommunities 
and make rapprochement still more, 
difidcult. It is even more necessary for a 
Congress government to be careful about 
the feelings and sentiments of the various 
communities. The slightest suspicion of 
partiality in a Congress government would 
derive it of the historical role that the 
Congress is likely to phiy as an All-India 
. pmrty." y. y • 

ttie soclaliste or 
the left-wing Congressitee any m<Nre helpfni 
Instead of muMwing the reliidotii 
diftmooes, they refuse to recognise that 
y^dhllereiiM . 


the contact of the Congress with the 
masses of both the communities wiU 
automatically solve this problem« It is 
true that most of the communal trouble 
is fabricated by mischief mongers and 
some of the points of dispute are extremely 
trivial and meaningless. Ordinarily the 
question of music before a mosque or of 
cuttiug down a few braoobes of a Pipal 
tree would not lead to oomminal riots^ 
but when political and social relations 
are already stressed, the slightest spark 
is enough to set the whole train afiame. 

A genuine Hindu-Muslim Unity can be 
established only when the two oommunities 
are culturally brought nearer to each 
other and each tries to understand and 
appreciate the cultural heritage of the 
other. The work of a few saints like Eabtr 
and* Nanak during the medieval times, 
which taught the doctrines of the Unity 
of God had so smoothened Hindn-MusHm 
relationship that the people of the two 
religions could live together most 
harmoniously and peacefully. Not one of 
the numerous foreign travellers that 
visited India during the medieval and 
Mughal times, has mentioned a Hindu- 
Muslim riot, which is such a common 
phenomenon to-day. Muslims, it must be 
remembered, were the rulers daring all 
this period and they bad injured the 
feelings of the Hindus by destroying many 
temples and by their proselytising zeal. 
Once, however, the country wm conquered, 
Muslims settled down peacefully and some 
of the Muslim rulers showed remarkable 
tolerance towards the Hindus. Evep when 
the ruler was a bigot or a fanatic, the 
masees of the two communities lived most 
aihicably. Why the iwo oomipinitto shotdd^ 
be So itttoleraDt Of each how when 
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elsewhere, passes one’s oomprebensha. 
Steps towards a culfcurai rapprochement 
of the two communities should be imme¬ 
diately taken and the false propaganda 
made by political opportunists should be 
exposed by adyanclng the eoonpmio 
programme of the Congress, which aims 
not at the percentage of jobs or seats in 
the legislatures but the reconstruction 
of the whole social life of the country 
and a replanning of the agricultural and 
industrial future of the country. 

If the Muslims, as the most important 
minority, are once won over, other 
minorities would follow suit. For the 

depressed classes, no man has worked more 
seldeBsly than Mahatma Qandbi and he 
has already secured them important 
political concessions through the Poona 
Pact. The Indian Christians and the 
Parsis have already shown their high 
patriotic sense by taking a nationalist view 
of things and by not demanding separate 
rights for themselves. The Muslims 
in turn . should inspire confidence in 
Hindu and Sikh minorities in provinces 
where they are in majority and this 

mutual give and take would pave 
our way to national liberation and freedom. 

n 

Beligious difierenoes, however, are not 
thd only ones that have divided our 
oountry into numberless groups and 
factions with the oonseqnenoe of weaken¬ 
ing the nationalist front. Apart from the 
purely relt^oos organisations, the Muslim 
IiOague, the Hindu Babha and the like, 
the Oongress itself though outwardly one 
national nrganisatioii, ia imlly a patch- 
work ,of/several ponfitotiog JdeologisB, and 
In isome cespeots the dilto^oes between 
the vamns -wings ore, eo fundamental 
:.^^thit eeh^ 


Tight, the centre and the left* 
are kept together for the present partly 
hy thp common anti-imperisJist^^ and 
partly the bo-operation of the t wo outstanding 
leaders, the Mahatma and Pandit Nehm^ 
who symbolize two separate tendencies in 
Indian politics and stand for two distinot pro¬ 
grammes. Socialism has now become a matter 
of more than academic interest and it is 
necessary to understand its full implioattons. 
There are people who sincerely believe 
that socialism of the Marxist brand is 
not suitable to Indian conditions, and of 
these Mahatma Gandhi himself is the 
foremost. He has propounded the parallel 
doctrine o£ * trusteeship ’ w^bich means 
that property in land and capital should 
be held by their respective owners but 
used exclusively in the interests of the 
poor. There is no doubt that judging 
from the Mahatma’s own standard of 
truth and non-violence, such a happy 
result may be realizable if the Mahatma 
himself were followed as the ideal by 
each property owner. Applied to the 
actual world of grab and greed, the 
theory of trustefship would only serve 
as a free pass for the ’haves’ to further 
exploit the ‘ have-nots without any 
fear of retaliation from their victims* 
Socialists in India have therefore treated this 
theory of ‘ trusteeship ’ with open soepticism 
and have regarded it as a subterfuge of the 
capitalists to put off the proletariim 
revolution. It is quite clear that a class 
war at the present stage of our political 
evolution would definitely be ^suicidal and 
the sooiidist leaders themselves have not 
insisted upofi it, As a msitter pf kot, 
the; .;::lQrem^t 

frcmt' 
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from wliioh this straggle oan be 
tageoasly earned oo. Instead of 
enmg the Gengress, the sooialists have 
y iO?igorated ind energized it and 
spite of their idealogical differences 
ith the bourgeoisie and the capitalist 
lass, they have been fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with them under the dominating 
leadership of the Mahatma, The socialists, 
however, cannot and indeed should not 
give up their efforts to organize the 
peasants and the labourers with the 
ultimate objective of snatching all power 
from the ‘ vested-interests *. Once British 
Imperialism is liquidated, and judging 
from the international situation, India is 
likely within a short period to become a 
self-governing nation, labourers and peasants 
should have the due benefits of a genuine 
democracy that would then be established 
in India. If they are well organized, 
power would come to them automatically 
and India would be saved from an 
internecine struggle, such as is being waged 
in Spain today. A conflict between 
nationalism and socialism is all too likely 
when political power is passing from the 
hands of a few propertied classes to the 
masses at large. In European countries, 
the’ consequence has been the rise of 
either Fascism or Communism, according 


o the proportiongl strength of the rightist’ 
or leftist fordes. India would be saved 
from the problematical experiments of 
either of these extremes, if the masses 
are from the very start allowed to have 
their due place in the hbdy-politlo. 

The present political atmosphere in India 
is full of conflicts and paradoxes^ The 
storm-signals are so obvious that u lesB 
the leaders at the helm constantly keep the 
various forces balanced up and Use tli^ 
urge and the momentum supplied by the 
awakening of the masses towards the 
establishment of an equalitarian society 
in which exploitation by individvals. or 
groups would be unknown, the whole 
structure may be thrown out of gear and the 
country let to drift to anarchy and confusion. 
Communalism, Nationalism and Socialism 
are the three forces working in three 
separate directions and the primary need 
of the time is to harmonize and adjust 
them in a single united struoture. 
Nationalism, of course, would be the 
domination force in this reconstruction, 
but it would be an accommodative polity 
characteristic of Indian tradition and 
civilization, in which people of various 
communities and divergent economic inter¬ 
ests will willingly combine and work for a 
happier, more presperous and greater India. 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS IN INDIA 

By Mr. M. RUTHNASWAMY. h.a. (Cantab), bar.-at-law 
(Membert MadtM Semices Commission) 


\ A /ITH all the politioal activity that 
V V illuminates the life of modern 
India there has not been a proportionate 
development of politioal thought. The 
political ideas that prevail in the country 
are mostly taken from the West—^laheralism, 
Detnooracy, Nationalism, Belf-determinatipn 
and lodependenoe. The only original 
OQuMhutions to poliMcal • tnought that 

. .Mohattna 

abope and epportanjiy for original politic 
thinking. The palitked and social conditions 
and ciroumstaneea of India are special 
^in BO onique^thgit one eronid' hate. 


expected them to give birth to a crop of 
original political ideas and methods. And 
there are people that may be expected to 
see if not the begettera at least the 
midwives and nurses of such, contributions 
to politioal literature. Almost every one 
of our universities or university colleges 
has a department of politioal science. 
Politics is a subject of study in the 
Pass as well as the Honours B. A. or M. A. 
courses. At least a thousand students a 
IWr must be going out of our universities 
virho have gone through a course of 
pchtical edenoe. They have studied their 
; jooepuudidsd;. ^. .books ^,: and 
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papers pr on pablic platforms or in 
the press the ideas they have learnt 
from these hooks. There are also a 
resi^otable body of teaohers that haye 
done and are doing jnstice to their 
subject. They have also produced books 
on political science.^ But these all seem 
to be faithful reproductions of other people's 
thought. They are generally efficiently 
done. But they might have been written 
by' people that had never been in India. 
Their merit is they are cheaply priced 
to bring theni within the reach of 
our students. 

To this class belong two books* that 
have been sent to this journal for review. 
The first is an " Introduction to Politics 1'. 
The authors say they felt “there was 
room for an introductory work which 
would give to the Indian reader a clear 
grasp of the principles of politics. Was 
there with books like those of Leacock 
and Joad in the. market ? There might 
have been if the principles of politics 
had been explained by illustrations from 
Indian hicts and experiences. The reference 
to Indian facts is rare—;tbere is a 
quotation from Metcalf on the persistence 
of the village in India and the present 
system of local self-government is defined 
in a footnote which does not even describe 
it. The other book called the “First 
Principles of Politics" is a larger book 
and confines itself to the principles of 
pollti 08 and does not deal with the 
structiire of government and constitutions 
as does the other. There is also much 
more reference to Indian, conditions and 
oiroumstances. ** We are Indians," says 
the author Mr. Ilya Ahmad, *'and as 
such are interested In the study of our 
iustitutions." But as the book deals with 
principles rather than institutions, the 
Indian illustrations are not frequent. In 
his account of the origin of the state 
he might have found room for reference 
to the political inoorporations of tribes in 
India, and be disposes of feudalism with¬ 
out a reference to the Bajpnts and of 
society without an aiiusibn to caste. And 
in dkcussing the grounds of political 

OsSottMa.- Bs. 2. 


obedience he might have made his treat¬ 
ment ^tual and interesting if he had 
dealt with the ideas of Mahatma Gandhi. 
In the subsequent chapters on law, the 
church and the views of representative 
thinkers are explained. 

The third book* I have been asked to 
review is a contrast to the other two. 
It is in pamphlet form, consists of articles 
contibuted to the Press and is by a 
lecturer in philosophy. But there is more 
original thought in this book of 78 pages 
than in the other two books put together. 
The first essay is on Gandhi's political 
philosophy. The author's criticism is that 
it sets up asceticism as an end not a 
means of human progress, that " it pursues 
Reality, blind to appearance, that it tries 
to achieve Freedom at the expense of the 
values of this life". Freedom to Gandhi 
is the big minus not freedom plus the 
other values of life in the state like Culture, 
Civilization, Industry and Progress. Not 
that Mahatma Gandhi is totally blind to 
the other values of life. He shows that 
he is not blind, when he calls a halt to 
destructive propaganda. To similar critical 
treatment is subjected the revolt of youth, 
communism and the revolutionary temper. 
The popularity of modern Dictatorship is 
traced to belief in the power of the state 
rather than in the freedom of the individuaL 

Youth devotes itiRslf to revolution and 
force because it believes that somehow 
the resurrection will take plabe; once 
destrnction has taken place. Original also 
are the anther's suggestions of remedy. 
For instance, to prevent the Indian from 
drifting on to Eevolution and Communism 
he thinks it should be poflttiblie, to 
organise and produce on an Indian wide 
scale a corps of social servants men and 
women who would live on a basis of 
sharing and experiment in simple living. 
Altogether, it is an interesting essay 
in politics. It is a Sad oomntentey 

on the state of> pOlitioSl study At out 
universities tfiat this book should hivh 
come for the of Philosophy 

.,.Aaahi^d;:ini^^^ 


« S. ««T1i 9 Bavellvtitoaif^ 
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THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION 

By Db. nub M. MAUIK. m.b. . 


C iVILilZBD Barope, anA the Americas, 
take an attitude of 'white superio¬ 
rity'towards Asia. Unthinkingly, they have 
dubbed the entire Orient inferior, coloured, 
and undesirable. That same Asia—the 
birthplace of mankind; the cradle of 
civilization; the home of the world's 
first great saints, conquerors, seers 
and sages; the fount of all religions— 
they call ' the superstitious East'. Un¬ 
thinkingly they paint Asiatics as sensual, 
cunning, degenerate, hardly men, rather 
beasts. 

There are certain rather demoralizing 
effects in these charges. Like the pious 
Pundit in the fable, the Oriental may 
eventually fall down and admit these false 
charges as truths. It is proclaimed from 
the house-tops that the Oriental is a 
strange man; that he is indolent, inditfer- 
ent and lethargic. The white mao, they 
say, is helpless before the colossal ignorance 
of the ' native’; helpless before bis stubborn 
opposition to the forces at work about 
him. It has become the burden of the 
white race to lift the natives from their 
morass of inertia, and the efforts, 
seemingly, are often frustrated by the 
uawillihg 'burden*. 

Such statements would seem to indicate 
that the people of Asia are different 
from those of Europe or America. Let 
us examine the facts, bo we ver. Did the 
' superior' white race, contradwise, take 
kindly to eaoh measure of progress as 
presented? Did they welcome tmd 
receive with open arms the ' blessings of 
civilization *? Or, did they, too, oppose 
progress—lignorantly and superstitiously— 
Aghting tooth and nail, even being beaten 
into acoepting that which was good lor 
them ? I^t us record a few facts gleaned 
from history. 

Oolumbus, w# should know, was not 
the originator of the thought of a round 
earl^* Centuries before him the Arabian 


that told of Oeorge Washington and his 
hatchet. It is a mere fragment o! truib* 
What actually happened was hot that he 
saw the apple fall and so preset him 
with the theory of gravitation^ but that 
he had stumbled upon something in his 
browsing, where an Arab had long ago 
recorded the interesting theory, 

To return to Columbus, when he j^resented 
his case to the European courts, he wee 
laughed at and turned down, first by one 
king, then another. He was thoagbt to 
be insane. The earth was dangereugly 
and ^ i rredeem abl y flat—they still believe it 
so in America. Isabella of Spain; flhally 
was prevailed upon to aid the a4venturer-— 
perhaps not so much a matter of faith 
in the enterprise as charity toward the 
romantic. She persuaded her husband to 
flt the helpless Italians with ships. iSis 
crew was picked from forlorn and derelict 
humans, whose loss would not be of 
consequence; the ensuing voyage was 
anything but a hopeful journey to a new 
world. It was a disorderly affair.. The 
ignorant and superstitious sailors, accustom' 
ed to hug the pillars of Hercules, believed 
the dark Atlantic to be inhabited by 
unseen ugly monsters. Day by day, as 
they sailed away, they believed that they 
were approaching the edge of the earth— 
and a frightfully unknown end. Their 
patience and courage gave way, a mutiny 
broke out, and Columbus was all but 
thrown overboard. One wonders. If this 
had happened, how many generations 
would have passed before another European 
would have embarked on such a venture. 

He blundered into a small island near 
the new world, and thought he bad reached 
India. He Called the inhabitants Indians, 
he sought India, and his mistidEe still 
persists. He made three such voyages to 
this tiny island. The final rewinrd for bis 
undaunted courage was to be sent back to 
Spain in chains, like a common felon, to 
rot away in a dungeon, a tragic figtire, a 
broken man, the object of pity and sorrow. 


Caliph of Baghdad bad presented to a. 
Christiati prince a sliver globe represent¬ 
ing the earth, computing its oironmfewoe 
correct to within ^fty miles of, mbdera 
v;i;bpinpni^ons^';:,:0^ 

_ tba V ■ etory ,. |)f irtmi.; Api::'iBk 

apple is a mere nnrsery tale steiiar to 


Europe lay in stygian darkness duribg 
the Middle Ages. The maligned Moslem it 
was, who lifted the elonds. The Moors in 
Spain introduoed the torch* of knowledge; 
through ;their universitlee all Europe beoutnei 
paHghte^; at Ihmed Cordova, Qtanada, 
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and Alhambra, the^ Christian students of 
Europe bent their knees before the turbaned 
Saracen—and were thoroughly persecuted for 
departtiie from darkness. For their desire 
for knowledge they were insulted, exoom- 
mnnioated and even burned at the stake. 
The Tennessee trial, a debate between 
Clarence Darrow and William Jennings 
Bryan—or between progress and stagnation— 
is but a modern reverberation of those 
forgotten days. The great commoner's 
remark, that he was more oonoerned with 
the * rook of ages' than with the age of 
rooks, throws a flood of light on the menial 
equipment of the dark ages. 

So has the white race accepted progress. 
Inventors, philosophers and scientists with 
their creations have been sacrificed at the 
stake of ignorance. Galileo paid with his 
life for daring to oppose the accepted 
Ptolmaic solar system. The recent happen- 
ings in Germany take the German back 
again to the days of The Cloister and 
the HearthThe industrial revolution 
in England reflects the reaction of the 
BHton to the onward march of man. 
Instead of rejoicing over a step that was to 
insAe England a great Empire, the people 
were rebellious and suspicious of the looms, 
spinning jennys and other innovations, 
tl^ey looked upon the machine as a 
monster and as an instnment of death to 
their livelihood. In mob wrath they wrecked, 
plundered and looted the shops. Laws 
were passed to protect the manufacturer. 
Can Gandhi in India be condemned for 
Olinging to the spinning wheel as a last 
vestige of Indian industrial, national 
independence f 

They glibly state and gaUibly believe 
that ^e Ori^tal is opposed to measures 
of eanitatioii) hygiene and publio health, 
oaloulaled to lower the appalling death 
rate of the East. They unthinkingly say 
that ^e A^tio believes that plague, cholera 
and typhna are visitatione of an enraged 
ddty a^ not due to preventable ipfeotione 
germe. la that eprt <4 •nperatitlon a 
pecniiadty of tli^ 

JVnr race believed 

in and li^ieved in 

'tiiedM-na,:^'only'what: ^.«raa:; . thm.by 

the Arbbe and the Greeha w deny Oalaa, 
AvlW^ wts A blasphemy. 


The gloomy monks in tbeir dismal oells 
controlled the little learning existent. The 
sick were treated with charms, incantations 
and pra}^er8—methods still existing in the 
new world as well as the old. Surgery was 
relegated to the barber—as an unclean work 
unworthy of the dignity of a learned 
profession. The red and bine stripe of 
the barber's-pole, like the wig of English 
courts, has a far from complimentary 
source. The ancient Aryans, Egyptians, 
and Arabs dissected human bodies and yet 
it is taught throughout the West that the 
opening of the bodies was thought unclean 
and sacrilegious up to the time of Andre 
Vesalius. 

Andre Vesalius was the first European 
to deny the authority of Galen and under¬ 
take to dissect human bodies. When he 
proposed that the internal organs of man 
differed from those of the lower animals, 
be was laughed at. His life was made 
so miserable as a result of his beliefs 
that he finally became the private phy- 
eioian to Charles V. burning his books 
in disgust. Later, when human dissection 
was deemed by a few to be right and 
essential, the bodies bad to be stolen from 
grave-yards. The body-snatoher preceded 
the inspiring motto inscribed over the 
door of the Dissection Hall of a Western 
Medical College “ Mortui vivos decent’*. 

They say that Antoine Laurent Lavoisier, 
French chemist, laid the fonodations of the 
modern science of dbemistry. He busied 
himself in improving the soda! and hygluuio 
oonditions of the Parisians. The revofntion 
broke out. and heads fdl^-HMnong them 
that of Lavoisier. He was gnillotihed by 
Marat, his crime being that he^ had stopped 
the oircniation of air in the dty of rariu! 

Louis Pasteur, also Frenoh, thbngh be 
escaped the fate at Lavetder, was 
means heralded as the savionr of mankitid. 
Predons years passed in endless wraegling 
against spontaneons genpration. Bis 
demonstration of the anthrax bacons of 
sheep was not an amusement ebow of a 
Badati,mnoh..ae’'It .mi^.bAve: 
bis soeptioal obeorvort., 

- 'Bow ’ ” ^many -Aitiii', 

quarrels to^ypree tbo Jile of a aresit ndm l 
Later en^^^^ m igMdiaesli a«|i 

etatnes in pnbtB plaoes. At demiieds 
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seem to have inarched in triumph to In June of . 1721/the American newt* 
a grateful poeterity. How utterly otherwise papers learned i^out the new method#* 
is the truth ! ; The Beverend Cot^n Mather^ of Bostonv 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, poet, philosopher 
and physician, in an address to a Boston 
Medical Society in 1848, stated that 
puerperal fever was carried from mother to 
physician and that the physician should 
' use thorough ablution * to prevent self- 
infection and spread of the disease. He 
was mildly scoffed at and the matter did 
not go far through his instigation. It was 
Semmelweiss in Europe, who had never 
beard of Holmes, but who reached the 
same conclusion four years later; it was 
Semmelweiss who fought and suffered for 
the theory. The opposition to which he 
was inflicted was bitter—cruel. Contempt 
was heaped on him ; he was forced to flee to 
Budapest, where the poisoned darts of the 
'superiors’ sank him into a silent grave. 
He died a martyr’s death and in his life 
there was nothing to compensate for the 
6 uff6rii;g he endured. 

Lister’s principles of antiseptic surgery 
with oarbolio spray were admitted slowly 
and grudgingly. The advent of anaesthesia 
was not bailed as a blessing to the dwellers 
in this ' vale of tears ’. Sir James Simpson 
introduced chloroform to alleviate the pain 
of ohildbirth. The learned clergy of his 
native land denounced this new agent as 
'ungodly*. They quoted scripture, “in 
sorrow thou shalt bring forth children 
It was only the ingenuity of Sir James 
that flnaliy quieted the clamour, Simpson 
Jointed out that the Bible also admits God as 
ah ^cestbetist in His only operation—Idle 
creation of Eve. He quoted, “ the. Lord 
God caused a deep sleep to fall on 'Adam **. 

Vaocination against small-pox had been 
praotised in the Orient from earliest times. 
It was introduced into Europe by Lady 
Wortley MontiBkgtte via the much abused 
Tork. It was considered for a long time a 
siolul interference with Nature to protect 
one's Ml agidpst th« ffvSBoa o 
dread disease and early defenders were 
pr«KWQdtbA Ahsong supers^ 
this, it was rumoured that the vlcl^ma of 
suffered distortions even 
.:c»nutaoaufred'/f'llle;/ 
: , ;wlteficie'' 

w '■■■TWs-sNiS' teEiiifdpn,-"- 


decided to introduce the system of ihb- 
oulation in America, Be discussed tbe 
subject with the leading mediofd lights 
of the town and proposed its adop¬ 
tion by the profession. He was generously 
ridionled. Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, his personid 
friend, was the only one to consent 
to its use. Boylston inoouiated his a^wA 
SOD, another boy, and two male servants 
with complete success. 

But the storm of protest which befell 
Mather and Boylston is incredible. Almost 
every one joined in reproaching tbe praotioe 
and vilifying tbe personal character of 
those who advocated it. The clergy and 
the press took up the hue and cry. 
The courts and the legislature joined in 
the attempts toward suppression. 

The Town House of Boston before His 
Majesty’s Justices of Peace, and select men 
before the practitioners of Physio and 
Surgery, agreed that tbe inoculation caused 
death and distemper by infusing malignant 
fllth into blood. Tbe Reverend Mr. Walter, 
minister and nephew to Cotton Mather, 
was bombed while asleep in his uncle's 
"home. Tbe fuse became detached and a 
Bcurrilous message was found attached to 
the shell, which bad failed to explode. 
Dr. Boyleton was assaulted in the street 
and attempts were made to bum his 
home. Such methods of intimidation are 
still in nse in America. Also there still 
are in the enlightened West people 
who oppose proven medical and hygienic 
meaBureB-~-*even vaooination. 

Sir Patrick Manson is proclaimed as 
the father of modem tropical me^ne. 
To digress a trifle, let us say that the 
' white fathers* are really not more than 
ungrateful children of s o me ^i^nt, 
disclaimed Asiiin mre. Mmison k prodaimed 
as the disobvermr of filaria, the germ of 
elephantiaek. Bnmentionedanduniiottoured 
k ^ poor tm-named Chinese aesktant in 
lii? off Amoy, who wee respc^ble for 
^dkooveiy* Jiff tlie laet 

thit thb ieri^^ P^heral 

blbbd alter 
he ffiVnlgM Milg 
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profession in England, was scoffed at, and 
the amosed practitioners suggested to him 
tbat the germs, then, must carry watches 
also. 

When Manson retired to England, be 
tried to enlist the sympathy of his 
advanced countrymen for the necessity of 
studying tropical^ diseases, espeoially for 
those who were to practice in the tropics. 
He argued that for their own sakes, if 
not for those they were sent to aid, it 
was imperative. It was a matter of years 
before the public and the medical profes¬ 
sion could see the wisdom of his argument, 
nevertheless, he sowed the seed that 
matured into the now world-famous 
London School of Tropical Medicine. 

Walter Beed is credited with the dis¬ 
covery that the mosquito is responsible 
for the spread of yellow fever. Carlos 
Finlay of Havana, Cuba, bad preceded 
him with this information by nineteen 
years, but bis voice was unheeded. 
Eobert Eoob, the German scientist and 
disooverer of taberouions bacillus, working 
in India, discovered the causative organism 
of cholera. His discovery was not made 
use of for several years—npt beoause the 
* natives* were saperstitioue, but because 
English shipping would have suffered 
through dlsoloBure of the facts. 

Sir Eonald Boss* discovery of malarial 
parasite is the acme of achievement by 
mortals in wresting from Nature her 
secrets. Like most of the 'disooveries*, 
it was really a rediscovery. The Indians, 
thonsands of years before Christ, recorded 
that this particular fever was due to 
** ffies There are authentio dooumente 
in the naonasterlea at Ceylon to con vinca 
the SDiptioai. Boss first met the mosquito 
in Bangalore when attaohed to the Fourth 
Madras Pioneers for duty. Mosquitoes 
swamod h^ Mns. fiower-vaees 
and He got Hd 

of W upseti^ the 0 ^ 

^gn he sQggested a general ride to ^ t^^ 
elleet* to the Adjutant, the latter did not 
Ifim was upeettiiig 

Jdia Qin# mosquitoes 

in to 


another Englishman in command to stop 
his operations, for he did not wish any 
one to disturb his mOsquitoes, 

Ronald Boss’ path for research was 
never a smooth one. Obstacles were 
continuously thrown in bis way. He says 
plainly that the higher British pffloials 
in India purposely delayed his work-^often 
by unnecessary and nncalled for transfers. 
In England, too, he pined away in neglect 
and poverty. His valuable library was 
offered for sale and brought not even a 
respectable sum. 

The history of sanitary law is replete with 
instances of stubborn opposition to those 
who, throughout time, have worked for 
human good. In some cases physical force 
has been used to accomplish obedience to 
normal every-day habits of personal and 
community hygiene. Again, even today, 
examples are not rare of the most flagrant 
disregard of established bygienio facts in 
the civilised West. Witness the outbreak 
of typhoid fever following the wake of the 
great American circus as it passed through 
the country. The personnel of the circus 
was found to be carrying over a hundred 
cases of the disease. The results of the 
inquiry into their modes of handling milk, 
water and other food would make the 
most primitive of the darkest continent 
blush for them. 

We most conolnde that a nation’s flamited 
superiority is mermy a passing of a 

larger human progress. Every irtO|i and 
shortcoming laid at the door of the defence¬ 
less Orient has its counterpart in to tmwi 
make-up of the Occident. They are either 
hypocrites or fools who believe that any 
country or race is inherently inferior to 
any other. There is no saperior race, 
only superior men. 

We lunst learn to remember wilii 
Geoffry Ohauoer’e “ Wyf of Bath", Aesop’e 
fable of the Hon and the man and say: 

Who p«yeteds the loos, til mo tot 

The son is beginhing to ehiiie in the 
East. The oibiiilg ^ Hftiiig* Aeia li 

mm Then m m 

" Ieoh and to Week 
^herv:deye':;<4l:'idt^ 



INDIAN TROUBLES IN SOUTH AFRICA 

By DOROraEA RUDD 


I NDIANS in.South Africa are unfairly 
treated in many ways and although 
the Oape Indian Congrees and the British 
Indian Association in the Transvaal are 
constantly co-operating with the Agent- 
General in an attempt to better their 
condition, things do not seem to be 
getting much better. The old-age pension 
as applied to the Indian Community is 
simply useless. The scale of old-age 
pensions for all Europeans, regardless of 
what help their children may or may 
not be able to give them, is £8-10 per 
month for each man from the age of 
65 and for each woman from the age 
of 60. Coloured men and \vomen receive 
£1-10 each at 60 and 65 respectively, 
also regardless of any other sources of 
income which they may possess. The 
Indian man or woman can only obtain 
it if be or she can prove that be or she 
is absolutely penniless and then all they 
are allowed is 10/- per month. This would 
not pay the rent of an unfurnished tin 
room in a yard and yet it can only be 
obtained if the Indian can prove bis age 
and to the majority of South African 
Indians this is impossible. 

Another sore point is the hospitals. A 
non-paying Indian patient is put in a 
ward with natives, coloureds and other 
Indians. If be can pay he is put in a 
semi-private ward where there are three 
beds and as far as possible it is arranged 
that the Indians shall be put together in 
ihe semi^private wards, but it is not 
^ways possible and any coloured man who 
could pay would be put in with, them. 

In theory this'applies to natives too but 
aotnaliy natives never go in paying wards. 
Consideration is shewn, however, to the 
MAhomedan Indians who can only eat 
food oookedi in a special way and all the 
hoi^itols allow Uiem to have their food 
cooked outside and brought Jn as long as 
it conforms to the doctor'a orders. 

The Union of South Africa Is split 
Into 4 provinoes, the Transvaal, the Cm, 
v-Naiil;and'": ''the-' ’:Diaiige; ' 'Ihim '. .itat^'' 'y - 'Ifo : 
lodhao Is allowed to live in the Oraii|S» 
"jAio:"^#tatA ''d6as"4i^/>^^ and - - 


been allowed to remain. An Indian may 
visit the Free State, but he cannot 
there , longer than 2i hours and the few 
large hotels whioh employ Indian waiters 
there (about 100 such waiters exist in the 
whole Free State) have to get special 
permits for these men aud, of course, they 
never become residents of the Free State, 

Practically all European public entertain- 
ments are closed to the Indian. ^ 
cannot enter a white bioscope, oouoert 
hall or attend a public dramatic perform¬ 
ance except in the case of Sunday night 
concerts given in most town halls in 
our larger towns. There are, of course, 
coloured bioscopes to wjiich he can go, but 
there he must rub shoulders with natives 
and dirty Hottentots and this the average 
respectable Indian does not wish to do. 

In the railway trains he cannot pay a 
first class fare and travel with Europeans. 
He can have a first or second class carri¬ 
age but they are marked **Reserved" and 
are only used for non-European passengers. 
No Indian may enter a European restau¬ 
rant. tea-room or bar. 

The Indians* greatest South African 
grievance is the franchise question* In 
the Transvaal, the Free State and Natal, 
no Indian has any vote at all. In 
Natal, the Indians lost the parliamentary 
franchise in 1890 and the municipal vote 
w'as taken from them in 1926, just before 
Mr. Sastri was appointed as Agent-General 
to the Union. 

Indians are amongst the Unton*8 most 
law-abiding citizens and every thinking 
European should deplore the disabilities 
which are imposed upon them. 


INDIANS OVERSEAS 

By Db. LANKA SUNDARAM:, XA., 

** Indians OvorfeM ** is a jB»t syitematlo study of 
the mazUfoki probknaa ihcad by It lakiia of 
lacUsns^^t^^ ol tha world. 

Frisa Be. 1-6 or Two ShiNbigs She Fanoa. 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE DAUGHTER 

By De. a. S. ALTEKAR, ll.b.. D.Lifct 
{Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History and CiMure, 
Benares Hindu University) 


r HE qnesiion of the daughter's right of 
inheritance is an important live issue. 
In 1986. an unsnccesRful attempt was made 
in the Central Legislature to invest' her with 
the right to a share in partition e^ual to 
that of a brother,'' It is, however, almost 
certain that an attempt would be made once 
more in the future to amend the present 
law in the matter. It is, therefore, 
necessary that we should view the question 
in its proper historic perspective and find 
out what cbangQs are necessary in the 
present law. 

THE BIGHT OF THE BHOTHBRIjESS DAUGHTER 

We have seen’^ that there was a general 
preiudice against women-heirs in early 
times. In spite of it, however, the brother¬ 
less daughter could succeed in establishing 
her claim to her father's property as early 
as tbe Yedio period. The Eigveda expressly* 
refers to a broidierless daughter being 
recognised as an heir to her father. In 
Buddhist literature, we often come across 
mothers trying to dissuade their daughters 
from entering nunnery by pointing out that 
as they had become heirs to their father's 
property, they should rather think of 
marriage and pleasure than of nunnery and 
penance. Ltiter jurists like Karada and 
Brihaspati point out that the daughter 
springs from one's own body just like the 
son; how then can any one inherit the 
property when she is still alive? Hindu 
society has never put any obstacle in the 
way of a brotherless daughter in getting her 
patrimony. The law at prMezit recognises 
this right and so the question is not of 
any importance. The only point at issue 
at pr^eot Is whether the daughter should 
be regi^ded as a limited or as an absolute 
heir. The Bombay school of Bindu law 
has already stolen a march over the rest by 
making the daughter an absolute heir. It 
may he oonhdently hoped that not in the 
distant lutuiNt both the daughter and the 

lUMts of Hhidu Wemea^ lbs two on 
vSnpriiSery Bigblt durieg Ooviettite'^ Md **Th» 
eppeiind ia the OotolMr namtMv. 


widow would become absolute heirs. It 
will be shown in these articles that there 
ia nothing wrong in this course being 
adopted. 

UNMARRIED DAUGHTERS WITH BEOTHEBB 

Opinion is at present sharply divided 
as to whether daughters should' be allowed 
to be coheirs along with their brothers. 
Here again we have to distinguish between 
daughters who marry and those who do 
not marry. In the Vedio age there is 
definite evidence to show that the daughters, 
who would not or could not marry, were 
allowed to have a share in the patrimony 
(Rigveda II, 17, 7). In course of time 
marriage was made obligatory for all 
girls and so there I'emained no spinsters 
in society to claim a share in the patrimony. 
Later Smritie, therefore, have not provided 
for such old maids, and under the present 
Hindu law they can get no share in 
their patrimony. 

In modern society, however, a class of 
educated women is fast coming into 
existence, who remain unmarried either 
out of necessity or of their own will. 
As they remain an married, they oannot, 
of course, get a share in the hashahd's 
property. Under the law as it exists, 
they cannot get a share in their patrimony 
also. This state of affairs must be put 
an end to. We should revert hack to 
the Vedic practice and allow a share to 
such women. As these women would he 
leading single lives, their family responsi' 
bilities would be less than those of their 
married brothers; in maimrity of oases 
they would he also earning aometoing by 
their own work, it would be, therefore, 
but fair to pro|H>se that their stuire in 
the patrimony should be equal to ball 
that of their brothem. If a legisiatton 
for this limited right is introduo^, it is 
not likely that it will meet wilm any 
opposition. 

'V mmim 

iaughterw kwitik;.::biMere ' it:^ 
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they were never recognised as co-heirs 
with their brotherB. The Rigveda definitely 
advises a brother that he should never 
give bis married sister a share in the 
patrimony (III, 81i 2). Later Sroritis also 
do not amend the law in her favour. 
Snkraniti is the only exception. Sukraoharya, 
the famous teacher of the Asuras, loved 
his daughter Devayani dearer than his 
life. It is, therefore, in the fitness of 
things that the Smriti that is passing 
under his name should be the only work 
which should lay down that a person 
should allot his daughter a share equal 
to half that of his son if be proceeds 
to divide his property in his own life¬ 
time, A 12th century inscription from 
Mysore shows that the opinion of Shukra 
was followed by some persons in society. 
On the whole, however, it has to be 
admitted that society as a whole was 
against the recognition of this right. No 
other Smriti was prepared to grant it. 
The argument that the daughter is as 
much a' child of her parents as the son 
could secure a share in patrimony only to 
the brother less daughter; it remained 
powerless to secure the right to the 
married one, 

It is not, however, difficult to understand 
why no share was granted to the married 
daughter in the patrimony. From about 
the 8rd oentury B.O., marriage had become 
obligatory for girls in Hindu society. 
Hindb jurists, therefore, felt that parents 
Bhoold provide only for the marriage of 
the daogbter and that she shonld get a 
pnq»rietory right In the property of her 
husband. She becomes a member of her 
hueband^B family; her interests become 
progressively transferred to it; it is, there¬ 
fore, hot finr that she should have a 
olaim on ibe property of her husband’s 
family and not that of her father^e. 
The father sbould only provide for the 
marriage. If he were dead, brothers were 
required to spend for a sister’s marriage 
an amount which would 1^ equal to a 
one-fourih shore of their own. If this 
amount were smell, they were Required to 
par^ Mtk flirtheir moiety in their ^rea , 
li, on the other hand, the reasonable 

## mhount of a <mepfoiiri^ etwre, 
iras '%■ Vtrte:; ;iiwiy 


the balance with her. Soolety felt that 
this arrangement was on the whole 
reasonable and satisfactory. 

MABitIBP DAUOHTBB8 AND PATEIMONT 

Opinion is at present sbarply divided 
to whether a share should be given to a 
daughter who has been marri^. It is 
easy to present a plausible case for the con¬ 
cession of this right, but a little reflection 
will show, that on the whole it will oonfer 
a right of very doubtful advantage and 
utility. The daughter will in the first 
place find it difficult to exercise it. Parti¬ 
tions usually take place after the death 
of the father, and a daughter married, 
say about 10 years before thnt event, 
will find it difficult to get a correct idea of 
the moveable property of the family. Her 
father’s family may have financially dete¬ 
riorated and sold away part of its 
jewelry. As such transactions are done 
secretly, she may not be knowing anything 
about them. If at the time of the parti¬ 
tion, she finds that the moveable property 
produced is less than what she bad 
expected it to be, she may suspect that her 
brothers have fraudulently concealed a 
portion of it. On the other hand, it will 
be easy for crafty brothers to deliberately 
conceal some jewelry in order to deprive 
their sisters of their lawful shares. There 
are very few families that keep their 
moveable property in the form of bank 
balances, and so misunderstandings and 
heartharnings will be difficult to avoid 
between brothers and sisters at the time 
of partition. Sisters will get or think they 
are getting, a smaller share in the moveable 
property than what they were entitled to. 

Allotment of a share in immoveable 
property is also fraught with equal diifi- 
oulties. Holdings of land in India are 
already very small and tineconomjcaJ; 
their size will be at once reduced to half if 
the daughter is given a share in the patri¬ 
mony. This would be a national calamity. 
It would be argued that the rights of the 
weaker sex should not be sacrificed even 
for avoiding a natioDal oalamity. There is 
a ioroe in this argament* But we would 
pidiit out that there are further diMcultm^ 
in the ivay. The danghter after her 
marriage wiR usually go . away to a 
diiEsrent village or towa to stay with her 
heidMmd r Slie wUI thui becoine ap^^ 
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landlord. Her actual income from her 
fthare will lie maoli lese than that of 
her hrother's share. 

It hae further to be admitted that the 
oehtre of interest and affection of the 
danghter naturally shifts to her new ho,me. 
She becomes more and more immersed* in 
her own family and children and has no 
opportunities as before, either of identi¬ 
fying herself with the interests of her 
parent's family, or even noticing its flnan- 
Oial transactions. It would be, therefore, 
unfair to saddle her with any liabilities 
which her parent's family may have 
incuriH'd fiH a consequence of certain steps 
taken after her marriage, about which she 
was not and could not be consulted. And 
this would be inevitable in practice, if the 
married daughter is assigned a share in the 
patrimony. To suggest that her oonsent 
should be previously obtained for such 
transactions is impracticable. 

The present law is, however, very unfair 
to the woman. She can claim no share 
in patrimony and her position becomes 
pitiable if her husband takes to a Tioious 
life or embarks upon second marriage. 
The hush tnd can escape his liability to 
maintain hf^r on the plea that she refnses 
to stay with him. What woman of self- 
respect will consent to stay as an unwanted 
and unpaid maid servant in a house where 
she had formerly reigned as a queen? 

THB BBAL BBWDt 

The l)est way to improve the lot of 
women ill the above sorry predicament is, 
however, not to give them a share in the 
patrimofiy hut to improve and enlarge their 
right in their hatband's families. If it is 
proved that a wile is edmpeUed to stay 
away from her hnshand beoaose of his 
having eontraoted a aeoond marriage or 
taken to a vioions life, the wife shonld be 
entitled to get, not a maintenance, bat a 
•hi^ equal to that of a son. It is interest^ 
ing to note that under similar oironmstanees 
Vainavfdkya allows the wile to clidm a 
(me*thii^d share of her hnihand*a property. 
Shs/^onld not thoB ha^ tb dep^ 
her Wothei^ who may in ooorseof time' 

^ ^ ' ^msdniain; ^'^'heTr'' As' 

; bsiweeii:. 
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from her hosband’s family will be about 
the same as she wonld have obtained 
from her father's family. 

If the present law is amended on the 
above lines, it will not be necessary to 
complicate matters by giving a share in 
the patrimony to the daughter. As shown 
above, she would not be normally able 
to reap the full benefits of this right 
and it may sometim'es even involve her 
id unnecessary financial liabilities. Normally 
speaking, about 90 per cent, couples can 
pull on well with each other, and there 
would be no necessity for the wife to 
demand a share in such cases from her 
husband. Unnecessary fragmentations of 
holdings, which would become inevitable if 
all daughters are given a share in their 
patrimony, will thus be avoided. In the 
few abnormal cases, where the position 
of w'omen becomes unbearable on account 
of their having no share in the patrimony, 
they wonld obtain the necessary relief by 
getting new rights available even against 
the husband during coverture. 

To conclude, the following changes are 
immediately called for as far as the 
daughter's proprietory rights are concerned: 

1. The daughter should have a right 
to a share in patrimany equal to half 
that of her brother if she remains 
unmarried. She should forfeit this share 
on her marriage. ^ 

2. She should have riglii to 

demand that an amount from patri:in<^ay 
equal to one-half the share of her brother, 
and not equal to only one-fourth of each 
share as laid down by Smritis, should be 
spent on her ednoation and marriage^ 
When Smritis were written female ednoaiaoii 
had oome to an end, and so no amount 
had to be spent on that aoooimt hy the 
father. The situation has now ohaiiged 
and BO the daughter shonld get for her 
marriage and edoooMon twiee the ibare 
which she was receiving formerly. 

8. It should not be poiislUe for a 
vioiotts or polygamous hnshand to Instftiits 
a unit for thf restitution ni ooniuital 
rights. If it is found fyy the court ImM a 
wife is compelled to, live, separately 
her hnshand for snl&oient reasons, 
he entitled to get pot merely a maintenaiiee, 
hut a share equal to. that cd a gen. 



The Philosophy of Sir Mahomed Iql^l 

By Phop. SUNDAR DAS. M.A, 


I N SPITE of hta oommanal activities 
during the olosiDg few years of his 
life, which I believe became inevitable 
under the political exigencies of the time, 
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Iqbal's title to be called a poet of Hama* 
nity can be easily established. Like all 
great poets of Nature, he stirs np Universal 
images of beauty and sublimity ; but his 
real mission in life is to > inspire men for 
deeds Of valour and heroic selLsaoridoe 
based upon a spiritual view of existenoe. 
In his Shatna aur Shair^ which by the 
way is a poem of rare olmrm and beauty, 
he envisages a pbilosophioal oonoeptlon of 
a^t hitherto unknown in the history of 
Urdn literature and it. is here, if I 
understand them oorreotly, tibat his view 
of art approaehes very near to the 
tei^lni^ of Ikihindra Nai^^ Beaiity 

in the fullest sense, he iN^sves, Is inao- 
eoesible through knowledcie and ita true 
'M: revesied' : onls^ ^undir 

l|Hll iud^ ot 

uMuidfUl oh|iei(d»l n o^ 

hmiBoape opens 

by esial^ihtng a idiatel M 


oommunioatioa between mind and Reality. 
The fanotion of true art is to reveal 
similar beauty in aU other things, whibh 
are partial manifestations of that Ditine 
Beauty which is permeating the whole 
nniverse. 

Reveal to thy diteouteUted syis that fiesulr. 
which u oonsumiog the whole universe. 

Dew is dropping in tears and moth Is siiflSrlSg 
exoruoiatmg pain on aeoount of its psrtwl 
glimpses. 

Again. 

Things appear to us as different and unrelated 
on account of our clouded visio]i, It is the 
same Beauty manifesting its^ iU all forms 
of existenoe. (Bang-i-Darra) 

This overwhelming and divine attribute 
of the cosmos discoverable iu all things 
when fully revealed awakens joyful emo¬ 
tions in the heart of man and lifts him 
above the sordid and mean oocnpatlons 
of life. Man forgets bis worries only when 
be is transported out of himself through 
heart kindled with this vision. 

Farhad for Sbirin (thy love) I Thou art digging 
channels into the desert. 

Inexhaustible treasures of Beauty are lying 
unexplored in thine own heart. 

(Bang.i-Dana) 

That Beauty which lights up the moon 
with thill reconstructed vision is visible 
in every star; and every blade of grass 
becomes a personal communication from 
Reality. No wonder that in spite of his 
mighty theistio beliefs, pantheistic urge with 
him every now and then should become so 
irresistible. 

My axistanoa is only a tamasha of unity in 
divarsity, 

I am tha lover, I am the balovad, I am also the 
pidn of separation, 

I am naithnr tha wine nor the glass nor Ihs 
intoxioation. 

In this wina-tavarn of axistanaa. ^ am the one 
reality behind all things. 

Man is a spiritual being and the proper 
work of mind is to interpret the world 
according to thia troth; only thus matei^ 
ohjeots are brought under suhjectioii. 
Every maD is spiritually potent; he only 
needs to open hie eyes, either with or 
without the help art^ to see this vision 
61 of anreit 

poet Is net oi^ to mlease man from Mie 
boibiiige M oonuabnpiaoe routine by 
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arOQBing joyful emotiooB in bis heart, bat 
also to convey tbls metaphyRical truth about 
tbo BEture of Beality. This experiential 
knowledge of Beality a;i distinguished from 
abitract intelleotualism is named Ishaq 
(IfOve) in his poetry. 

This view of reality is a creative imagina¬ 
tive construction ^ed upon faith and 
reverence, and SiV Mohommad Iqbal has 
made it a basis of attack against the 
degenerated forces of materialism, intellec- 
tualism and nationalism. But still more 
important with him is its ethical purpose. 

Thus under the guise of an aesthetic and 
mystic philosopher is hidden the soul of a 
mighty prophet, restless with a unique moral 
fervour, preaching with titanic voice the 
ethics of heroic self-endeavour, whose 
dynamics of power is again supplied by the 
same artistic experience. This experience 
of Beality as supreme Beauty either in parts 
or in whole (called Ishaq or Love in the 
terminology of the poet) is the greatest 
releaser of impersonal energy in the heart of 
man and is the most potent of all moral 
inflaenoes. Will without the driving influ¬ 
ence of emotions soon gets tired and 
exhausted. 

It is only Love or Ishaq (experiential 
knowledge of Beality as Beauty) which by 
producing self-forgetfulness urges man to 
selfless activity for the achievement of 
impersonal ends and inspires him with a 
robust moral disoiplioe by releasing in bis 
soul inflnite energy for self-renunciation— 
renunciation not born of indolence and 
indilferenoe but cbaracteriBed with bravery, 
courage and manhood. A heart infect^ 
Ishaq (Love^xperienoe of Beality as 
supreme Beauty) heb^ powerful like an 
exploded atom oepable of building or 

destroying the whole universe. 

tteSrt is snuaolpieid caly whea oaught in the 
siutfs af lava. 

Wlsm sWuak daas ihls plant 

D^Mremontidiiin, adisliimnoe and flight from 
the world are the patmst IsBurei of history 
to abhieve this end. But ahove alt he 
pBesehse with unreitreined vigour the 
utter impotence of reason whsa compared 
with Love (liheq) to solve ^thmr the 
myglirr bt uxle^tice OC M give a 
: :;di|ve^:» ; ->to/:^'''human' v-s^ 


running a tireless tirade against the 
impermanent and morally peurile truths 
of science and philosophy. " Thmigbt with¬ 
out aotion,*Vbe asserts, '*is a disease.** A 
spiritually illumined will (through Love) 
is man*8 only true guide; mighty deeds 
are done by mighty convictions. Powerful 
ideas, when scientiflcally analysed, make 
man a cripple by leaving him blank and 
uninspired. Abstract reasoning presents a 
mechanical lifeless view of Beality, practi¬ 
cally insigniflcant and morally uninspiring. 
A book of philoBophy not written with 
the blood of human heart ia a worthlesa 
heap of papers. 

An ideal human being should never 
feel attracted towards the dry sands 
of metaphysics or other contemplative 
studies in preference to Love, which is 
a direct knowledge of Reality. He (an ideal 
man) is essentially a man of experience and 
action—action heroic and free from all 
personal consideratious. Lifelong and 
incessant activity of this type can only 
be inspired with love. Reason lacks the 
driving power of personality, while Love 
is the great energy releaser. Soeptical 
thinkers are rarely men of action, while 
diffloult tasks become simple' and easy 
when will is kindled with faith, hope and 
imagination based upon Love. Cosmic 
faith in the reality of this experience 
(Love) is the greatest unifying principle 
in man's life. Love in this sense can be 
the only nlti mate bgsis of heroic endeavonr. 
The poet demonstrates this conclosioii with 
great force and elegance of style in ^*Akal 
aurDil". 

IntelUgeiifie t Thy effort is to Undoistsiid the 
■eorst of Bxistenoe. 

1 (Heart kindled with Love) have a straight and 
unobstriioted view of this; Beality. 

In poem after poem be imprints this 
oondosion opon the mind of the reader 
with unendiug resouroelulneBs. 
at best oan give us power to deal wiUi physi¬ 
cal and social enfironment, but it can waver 
give us strangQth and vitality tot haroio 
aelf-endeavour. 'VFhe ideal of i^c confloct^** 
he asserts,^'"is abhorrent to vulbmt souls.** 
■■■By livii^ .always in:; ;iaiii|^r." :nbub,':;^' 
acquire a distaila^ Iqb 
. It^ ;^waa ■ ciWlio: 

Iconomibi 'SiiW; :::.cpseutl^ 

acIMntem^ iq^ 
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invetierate enemy of capitalism, has nothing 
but contempt and ridicule for such a 
philosophy. 

The poet has consequently infinite 
disgust for the biological theories of 
Evolutionism, Utilitarianism, and Hedonism, 
bqpause they all aim at the unheroic 
ideal of self-preservation induced by 
inferior instincts. This heroic activity is 
not one uniform monotonous dead course 
of conduct emanating from some one 
homogeneus principle, but infinitely various 
like colourful flowers in a vast garden. 
This he deduces from his doctrine of 
Kbudi. Khudi (literally individuality) is 
his doctrine of self-realisation. Nowhere 
does he give a reasoned account or a 
logical explanation of this obscure concept, 
but his two books in Persian verse 
' Isra-i-Khudi ’ and ‘ Rumuz-i-Bekhudi ’ on 
account of their infinite suggestibility leave 
some very clear impressions. Khudi is 
that distinctive moral (not biological) 
quality which distinguishes a man from 
his fellow-beings or from the mass of 
mankind. * Man know thyself" is a 
precept for the discovery of this distinctive 
attribute. Self is only then completely 
realised when these powers, which individu¬ 
alise him from the rest of mankind, are 
fully appreciated and made more explicit. 
True art is the ezternalisation of this 
personal point of view. This is what 
distinguishes a great poet from a, great 
mathematician. 

Bring to li|^t the hidden foreee of thy soul i 
then the sperk of life will expend end 
become en etemei oonfiagretion. 

Self-reliance and self-oonfidence. mean 
tbe enlightenment of the soul with, regard 
to its own powers. It is only throngh 
this enlightenment that man will become 
creative and acquire the potentiality of 
becoming a true hero in tbe sense of 
Ofurlyle. Bvery man has a clearly defined 
groove or channel of action oonBistent 
with Hhudi or nniquenses of his individn- • 
atity. ** Having disoovered*ifhy powers and 
thy appmnted task in life, live t|^ humanity 
to its fullest exteat**.~-Iqbal. Thus a eell- 
rellant individual who has discovered his 
^wers, never feels defeated at the 
hainde oi ctreumstaocee and never fetches 
hie iMuid to ace^t other |^ple*8 


If ibbon art a «€|lf-mfiaut individual bag ^ 
for whia. 

Right in the middle of the onaan, invert ' 
thy bowl.* 

Thus Love also means corollary the 
power of being vitally, emotionally and 
creatively interested in something great 
and noble consistent with one's own gifts 
and powers. Life is a prosaic humdrnm 
existence without such motivating interests 
and purposes. Man's nature under the 
influenoe of Love is completely transformed. 
or spiritualised when he tries to excel In 
the realisation of some impersonal end 
consistent with his distinctive nature. It 
is only love which can effect such, a 
complete metamorphosis of tbe human 
will, that man begins to regard with 
supreme contempt the deeds of the self. 

The worth of all concepts: political, 
moral, social or religious is dependent 
upon this supreme test. Oonseqaently 
the derisive principles of Patriotism and 
Nationalism, which also come in for bitter 
attack, do not escape his censure, contempt 
and ridicule. They are only deepened and 
intensified forms of self-interest and are 
tbe best killers of Love and mutual 
goodwill. These highly selfish movements 
always achieve their ignoble and inglorions 
purposes through murders, bloodshed and 
ravishment. Under their blighting influence 
has been destroyed the religious unity 
of Islamic States, and for the author of 
'Bang-i-Darra* it is a story for unrestrained 
tears. Eaoiai and patriotic organisations 
are tbe greatest enemies of the political 
and religious unity of Islam. These har¬ 
riers have rendered the Mnssalmans 
incapable of heroic deeds. It is around the 
religious nationalism of Islam that the most 
brilliant flashes of his poetic gettius are 
prodigally lavished. 

Beyond and away Ifoin the blue sldai lies the 
deatination of the Mniaalmaas. Stais are 
tbe dust parUolas raised on the w^ivide by 
this oaravan. 

Bat the internal ooberenoe of this 'caravan 
of eternity* is beliig disintegrated on acoount 
of the dlsrnptive iofiuenoes bf hatiom^ism 
and patriotism. 

Do not be a wad tied to ihe soul, beeosne a 
eitixen of the SdsiMa werSd. 

.*A-hfibhl*%-' watse-^bn^ •o.:tevirif4' 
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Oouniry ii ontol the falie gods tliab(Mu88alm«!ii) 
h»vfi created; garmeats that give it life are 
the ■hxouds for the carcase of religion. 

Again, 

One oolls himself an Indian, another a Fenian, 
a third an Osmanian. Digraoeful limitations 1 
Spring ye all Muslims and become one big 
tide by breaking these barrien. 

It is here that 'i)he poei lays himself 
open to the oharge of self-oontradiotioo, 
Nationalism, whether political or religious, 
is everywhere a doctrine of exolusiveuess. 
He seems to be giving to a party what 
he owes to humanity. It is also here 
that he has become an opener of new 
vistas of thought before the Muslim 
young men of the world and has permanently 
impressed upon the history of Muslim 
culture the stamp of his genius. His 
dream was a religious and political 
confederation of all the Muslim States. 

His extreme disgust for Western type 
of oivilisation whose chief manifestations 
are materialism and capitalism is also for 
the same reason infinite and undisguised. 
Its tramework constructed for commercial 
and indnstriai efficiency patting premium 
upon low, cunning and selfish enterprises 
oompletely strangulates uniqueness of 
individual tty and Love which are the 
nohleit passions for valiant deeds. Aoquisi* 
tion of wealth and power at the cost of 
Iiove is a S^fish disreputable occupation 
for man, more especially for a Mussalman. 
Under its illusory fascination, 'glass beads 
are appearing as pearls'. This oivilisation 
on aocount of its selfish pursuits and 
wicked ends oontains seeds of its own 
destruction. 

With its own wsupons, this oivilisation will 
destroy itsilf. 

A lisSt boilt on dSlissts twigs oso novar prove 
lasSiiig and dosshli. 

This inhuman detadtment from the 
foontains life (Love) is bound to 
create horedom and neurdsis. “Where 
hmh are full* hearts must remain empty/* 
The eame hypotheais by the way ie 
sM^iMiied and suggeited % ^ t^^^ of 
** Inside Bnrope**. Uiotatora and other 
Btmpean potentates have hecome neurotic 

' : ''Ittdit:' ''lbs' ' :istiai0ls ham 

:: ::hiesins^^'1ifi^:: scid:ssiels^:.li«im::'^ 


Bioh coantries are suffering from the 
unmitigated brutalities of wealth and power. 
Nations incapable of action, on heroic 
level based upon love will siolEen, disinte¬ 
grate and perish. Money and power are 
the fictions of unheroic and inferior minds 
not acquainted with the charms of Love. 

Remember, ye dwellers of Western oouotries, 
God's dwelling place is not a workhouse 
(where business is transacted), dross and base 
metals can never pass here for gold. 

Indiscriminate pursuit of wealth and 
power is bound up with conBciousnesB of 
inner defeat and selfishness is another 
name for fear and discouragement. Demo¬ 
cracy in the sense of majority rulo, based 
upon the competition of parties and 
determined by the counting of individual 
ballots, is according to the poet another 
unheroic institution of the West. In 
a vigorous mood he declares: 

The so-called democratic organisation of the 
West is the same old organ whose cords can 
only be tuned for Imperialistic music. 

Again, 

What prate is this of rights, reforms and 
concessions: 


Sweet medicines from West have only sporofio 
properties. 


Long before the decline of parliamentary 
institutions in the West, he wrote: 'Intel¬ 
lect of man can never come out of the 
united thought of a hundred donkeys. 
The League of Nations, as constituted today 
only to safeguard the interests of the 
Imperialistio nations, is anothef outstaudini 
example of their selfish desigus and maohi- 
nations.' 

It is nothing more than an orgaoiaatiofi of 
thieves for the distribution of shrouds sittiog 
in a grave-yiffd. 

The League has always been known 
for its timid, unheroic and worldly-wise 
attitudes. 


Mussalman priests are another cla^e of 
men whose uncreative book-learning he 
bdds up to unmeajMired contempt and 
ridicule. By their pious sneaking impoettion, 
they have led nieh away from truth and 
spontahwty' ^' lllfo 
rituahsihr and ''cefeipoahii^ 
of flies on a hsndh of gvipea . 

1^^ dack msaa 
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A^ain. 

liMmed 1I19Q have booome indiffereat to tha 
teaoldtiga of tibo Scriptures. Long bearded 
8^ are blood-thirsty leopards. 

Iqbal declares emphatioally that a right!- 
ecus oomtntinitly or individual is simply 
superior to the risks of life possessions 
and prestige. Considerations of profit and 
loss simply leave him unmoved and un¬ 
affected, 

Only God knows what fire is burning in their 
hearts (righteous individuals). Hell they 
regard only a fistful cold ashes. 

Though a lifelong opponent of Gandhi 
in the political field, occasionally be showers 
upon this brave and righteous individual 
his sincere and unstinted admiration. 

The poet has discovered here a new basis 
for the time-old doctrine of non-attachment; 
at any rate be has presented its implications 
with new vigour and fresh significance. In 
a language of unwavering certainty, he 
makes his reader realise that in the final 
analysis there is no difference between joy 
and rectitude of conduct; Reality and values 
are not unrelated. In a higher synthesis, 
conflict between man and nature is lost. A 
spiritually restless soul is man's greatest 
asset. Happiness is an accident of good life 
and a’quality of heroic behaviour. 

Here is a unique system of Ethics based 
upon the true laws of human psychology. 
Will is only the handle of a wheel, whjch 
can only move under the agency of emotions. 
A kindled heart is its only prime mover. 
Anidytioal thought or abstract reasoning 
lacks this power to control the will. Mere 
good principles have no motive tNOwer. An 
expeiiential view of reality (Love), and 
relianoe upon self (individuality) are the 
greatest regulators of human eharacter. 
Individuality lies in being vitally interested 
in som^hing great and noble. A selfish 
individual symbolised as vulture (Eargus) in 
his poetry, is only a slave of the l^lly 
wit^nt any seif-respeot and has to become 
a oarrion«eater. He little knows that eyeii 
earthly love will emai^cipate him from fear 
and depfavity. A brave self^Vesp^ting soul 
having an indivMhality and a true sense of. 

::vlibii.:'':' 

IdtUs-ei^g natkma of tho urorld, jnsthiot 


with deep and vivid Fealisation of the 
meaning of life, ministering to the needs of 
vital eiperienoes. Like the Hebrew prophets, 
he is inspired to declare the will of God 
to roan. His is a message of great 
spiritual significance to the weaker iudividu- 
als and declining races of the world; 
scrupulously declared with a unique poetic 
and mystic power, and the pages of his 
books are ringing with a passionate devotion 
for, and a remarkable faith in a simple 
living God. He never leaves yon depressed 
and dejected. It was Shopenbauer, who 
once preached the conquest of pessimism 
through art. It is here that we feel that 
religion is a challenge addressed to a 
valiant soul. One reading of *Bang-i-Darra' 
will stir your whole being and Will leave 
its reader with the impression of a mind 
of extraordinary power animated with 
flames of urgency and vitality, and of a 
soul surging with emotions like a river 
overflowing its margins. Though a true son 
and interpreter oiP Islam, his spiritual 
ancestory can be easiiy traced to Bergson 
and Nietzsche. 
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INDUSTRIES IN SOUTH INDIA 

Bi Me. C. H. DIVANJEE. 


nPHOUGH plenty of raw material is 
' * available in Sooth India, there is not 
that development of industry which most 
exist where there are such facilities. 
South India was the pioneer of glass and 
oement industries in India. But these 
pioneering attempts are reported to have 
failed, because of the fuel or the motive 
power which was not easily accessible. 
There was no coal available in the South 
wbloh was very essential for industrial 
purposes in those days, With the develop¬ 
ment of Pykara and Mettur and such other 
electrical schemes in the South, the scope 
for development of industries has taken a 
different turn as the problem of fuel has 
been solved. During the last 10 to 15 years, 
we find the development of textile industry 
in Coimbatore district, hosiery industry in 
Malabar and Mysore, the recent oement 
industry in Coimbatore and Trichiuopoly, 
and the Steel Bolling Mills of Negapatam. 
The famous tile industry of Mangalore was 
there for a long time. Even without 
this, South India has one of the biggest 
Spinning Mills and the largest Weaving 
Mills of the country. The scope for 
more indostries proping up in the South 
has been so easy on account of coal 
being replaced by electricity. 

The greatest problem for development of 
industries is always that of finance. The 
fioAtations pi several companies and the 
resultant oversubsoription thereof some 
4ime bs^k proved that people have got 
mmsey enough to subscribe for industrial 
development and tbat the question of 
finance will not be snob a handicap as 
it U usually made out to be in South 
In^. Ifot the development of industries 
in the Sooth, provincial jealousies should 
nol come in the way In the sense 
th^ people from other provinces who 
oome to this provmoe idiould not be treated 
antagpnistioidly by the people of the Sooth 
but should be* ooasSder^ as real friends 
and henefisotors of the land wbmre they 
hate eome to sii^ a large portion of their 
weidlh. Sooth Indks must welcome such 
fiinaaolefs and induslfial Unterprieers from 
other" ptewinoee and help them by allowing 
^em to* devplim different ihdu^i^ 
whiiii:'ther4^'4t:.;:ii^ 

for the devel<HimPMit of industries we Amy 


require a Sonthern India Industrial Bank 
with an infiuential Board consisting partly 
of local talents and partly of heading 
industrialists and financiers from other 
provinces. To develop industries we must 
have a vision which can enable the 
captains of such industries to look beyond 
the narrow horizon of provincial boundaries. 

If the Government of the Province is 
seriously thinking of helping such industrial 
developments, particularly financially, they 
can as well start a semi-government 
Industrial and Financial Corporation that 
was suggested by Sir Pochkhanawolla 
Committee for the United Provinces. 
Before launching such a scheme the 
Government can appoint a Committee of 
Enquiry in which industrialists, economists 
and financiers from Bombay and Calcutta 
may be included and their deliberations 
and advice be acted upon for organizing 
finance for industrial development of the 
South. 

The industries that can be developed in 
the South are many, but the following 
have a great scope :— 

(1) Machinery and tools manufacturing. 

(2) Aluminium and brass manufacturing. 

(8) Cycle manufacturing. 

(4) Textile and hosiery. 

(5) Leather goods manufaoturing. 

(6) Glasswares. 

(7) Rubber goods manafacturing. 

(8) Tobacco, i.e., cigars and eigaretteg 
manufaoturing. 

(9) Wood manufactures, i.e., furniture, 
ready made doors, windows, plywood, etc. 

(10) Frodaotion of raw cinema films 
as well as production of films on aooonnt 
of plenty of sceties and sceneries of all 
types available in natural forms. 

(11) Development of mines and mining. 

Only a few have been mentioned here, 

bat a warnings need be given here that 
whenever eii^r the Industrial Bank or 
Industrial and SlnaDcial Oorporatloa is 
starty^; 
mlilakeh-eb^ 

and should not lafinoh lodirntries 

im shoft-term espial' sunk in iQ^-lerin 

Investnmti. 



NURSERY SCHOOLS IN INDIA 

By MARCIA DODWBLL 


T he Nureery School idea is gradually 
baoomiog popular in India. There 
are single Nursery Schools in a number 
of places as, for instance. Calcutta. 
Hyderabad, Eottayam (in Travancore) and 
Nagpur, and there is a large one run in 
connection with the Segaon Settlement 
in Bombay. 

But Madras leads the way for systematic 
development work. In April 1985, a Nursery 
School was started as an experiment for 
six months. It had been found that many 
city mothers were out at work all day as 
teachers, nurses, ayahs, compounders and 
so on and that some form of pre-school 
care was badly needed for their tinies. 
The first school started for Tamil children 
was such a success that it was brought 
on to a permanent basis and a Nursery 
School Project started with the object “ of 
establishing a chain of real Nursery Schools 
in Madras city and eventually throughout 
the Presidency”. 

Soon there were two more schools in the 
city, one for Telugu children and one for 
the children of poor Anglo-Indian parents 
run by the ladies of St. Andrew’s Church 
(the Kirk). More recently a Nursery School 
was stax^d by the local Branch of the 
Red Cross Society at Kumhakonaro, and 
ahont a year ago one was started on a 
village settlement about 10 miles south of 
Madras. Until recently the people on this 
settlement were classed as a criminal tribe, 
hut their children make a very jolty group. 

The Madras Schools seek to combine 
the best aspects of English and Amei^c^n 
Nnrs^y Sohools and to build pp itfstita- 
tions that are really fitted to the life of 
India. Happy freedom and simple in¬ 
formality are the dominant oharaoteristios 
of the sohooi programme. All ohildrea 
like a certain amount of simple routine 
in thdr Uves and are soon wilting to fi^l 
in #lth the soheme of regular hotirs for 
waidiiiig, toilet, meals^ and sleep. The 
hadneaMilie way in whioh^ they go ahont 
these shows €iil 

the 

:lhiaga;;S^^ '. - tho : neoeisjlo^.^'', ■ 

A p^ao^ ft Is foiiil ihAt 

itilO siHt 


mothers, and there is always one helper 
on duty to look after those children who 
have to he brought earlier or stay later, 
The first business of the day Is to get 
into the Nursery School garment and 
present oneself for health itispectionf 
Then there is play out of doors until it ^ 
is time to come in for the I0 a.m* luneh. 
Most of the schools have a sand pit, 
some have a slide, olimhing rails and 
see saw. In one of the Madras Schools 
there are large sand trays as well as 
the pit. Often the sand in one of them 
is wet and presents quite a new experi¬ 
ence to the tinies. At meal times the 
children get their own cups marked with 
their individual symbols. They cannot reed 
or write, naturally, but they have no diffl- 
oulty in distinguishing a cat from an 
elephant and remembering which picture 
belongs to them. The same picture will 
appear on a child's cup, towel, sleeping 
mat,. comb and any other piece of perBOoal 
apparatus. 

The second pert of the morning is 
generally spent indoors. There may hO 
story-telling, painting, modelling or play with 
bricks, balls, skipping-ropes, etc. At 11-80 
they are washed for the noon meal and 
after that they all sleep for an hour or 
more. Simple play and music continues 
until they have their last meal of milky 
conjee at 8-80 p.m. and then they get 
ready to go home. 

The staff keep in touch with the homes 
and do a certain amount of home-visiting 
as time allows. One Madras School mns 
a Mothers' Oiub. It meets once a muntli 
and any women who want to l^rn mnire 
about the op-hringing of their chiMr^ 
are welcome. They have had simple tafta 
on story-telling, hygiene, diets and similar 
, subjects by people interested in the project. 

With the growth of the project in 
Madras the need has been felt for trained 
teachers and, in 1986, a snh-oommittee was 
formed to superviee a simple course 
training. Candidates are accepted who 
have studied op to the Becoitidary School 
iMVing Gertid^te examipatiein and they 
are' given a twofyeses* course. ]liat 
in prOotioal work depends upon a 
personal liptitnde for handling little 
diildr^ wieely. 



MAHADJI SINDHIA 

Bt PBOF. V. TYAGABAJ4N, MA. 


The yeft 1786-1794, tuaually ilurred 
by writers of Indian History, 
dthor bdcaase of the tangle of political oonfa- 
aioo or the lack of definite historioal 
knowledge, constitute tl)e most important 
period in the making of British paramonntoy 
in India. Nana Padnavis, the Maohia- 
velli of Maratba politics, the Peshwa's- 
p^hwa who made himself the real master 
of the Maratba State by his intriguing 
rolo in the contested snocession to the 
Poshwaship and the consequent war with 
the English, diverted the regularly flowing 
stream of State oorrespondenoe from its 
usnal course to Poona to his native 
. village of Menavali in the Batara 

district and thereby deprived posterity of 
an important sheet-anchor of information 
jfbr one of the most important epochs of 
North Indian History. Though this 
Menaval! Baft^^ now made available 
to the publio by the indefatigable labours 
0! Messrs. ¥. E, Raj wade, and D. P. 
Parasnis and the Batata Historical Beseai'oh 
Siq«iety, by themselves they cannot he 
regarded as throwing sufflcient light on the 
histery of the period. 

The Maratba central government, after 
the treaty of Balbai in 1782, had become 
an inglorioos nonentity unable to cope up 
. with the internedine quarrels, cobweb 
^trigues, below-stairs diplomacy in which 
; country wae rife. The real political 
v CN^Ire of gravity for the. Marathas bad 
where the dominant 
Pasi4ndian poliUotan wee liehadji Blndhia.’^ 

: If W9ii he and none othee that brooght 
; lie under 

m 

the nomtml 4md Sindhia as the real 

Governtnent. 

^ Nosides # wee was ai^ted to 

-'':~:h|::.1he -fioiQal :wi«Wintee.::' ^both..:.' parties. 

:■:::..of', 

peiaed hetwemi 
titig Uaratha Jbera 4^^ his aesodates apd 
the goteraqiwst 4 NkO & 1. Oowpany and 

.. "i" .. ' " , . . . . 

^ Mmam ■ BhumM '. '''aim - 'Noisni ^'Imnan, 
AIomM lW47e^^ by BW Mtamh^ 
SMter'IQl.* .ci^'.iw.'htiiatr of mo Bonbay.. 
OobSKsniaiil. Bs. M Of tih. 


its servants and these despatches and 
news-letters are placed within publio reach 
in this, the Volume I of a sedes of five 
volumes which the Bombay Government 
under the eminent editorship of Sir Barkar 
has decided to publish as English records 
of Maratba history as Poona Presidency 
oorrespondenoe. 

The English records are more universal 
than the extant Maratba ones and give 
ns an authentic account of the Delhi 
Empire from 1786 to 1794 of which the 
central figure is Mahadji Sindhia. It 
helps US' to understand the administrative 
framework upon which the British system 
of government of Mount Stuart Elphin- 
stone was built up in Bombay. It gives 
us clearly the ebaraoter and policy of 
Mahadji Sindhia, the true statesman of 
the Maharathas who, like Runjit Singh, 
the Lion of Lahore, realised the inevitable¬ 
ness of British superiority in India and 
the value of their friendship. On the 
other side, it reveals the wisdom of the 
policy of Cornwallis, his instinctive 
realisation of the realities of Indian 
politics. 

It is, therefore, not too mucb to imy 
that students of Indian History are 
under a deep debt of gratitude to the 
Bombay Government, to Sir 7. Satkar 
and to Rao Sahib G. B. Sardesai, for 
making this book available to thmia. 
The heroism of this noble band is all the 
more vivid when we are told that they 
are editing the work as pnrtiy a labour 
of love with no remuneration, no hono* 
rarinm, oftentimes spending tl^ir .money 
for travelling expenses. of 

tbe pubUc are also due to the J^tvaji 
Memorial Fond for their libml donation 
of Rs. 8,900 towards the compliaft^ of 
tois tnonmnental doouomi 

;''' -The' .partod:'^bl.:<tond#. 

:; imd:’' ;|gineraltiiig;virm 
as Sk Barkar that no etndsat M Indite 
History,. no' /ooilegai. -'M.'":' 
oan .aftord to .’te a. oopy 

opciehTmsIclim toltete. 
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TEMPLES IN AND AROUND MADRAS 


ADBAS eomprises two sobnrbs of sacred 
and ancient renown—Triplioane 
iii^^ Mylapore. The two figure in the 
ISMt India Company’s records as prosaic 
acquisitions—one from the Baja of Qolconda 


TOE TEMPLE OF TOE Bltrma OEAEIOTOM- 
: PASTHASABATOI TOMI*B 
Triplioane, like MahafaitlipnnkiQt repvesehte 
the influence of the earlieet waye « 
Vaishnavism that broke dTer Shnih^^^ 



TOE :PABTHA8AEATHJ TEMPLE, TBI^ 

'-and:-ptptains a 'f^pio deflinatad tat 
^ ■ gendi&n of ^.^DHrtee: 'Obarioteer"ar 

^■ ?Swwe: are oeretai'' i^^ul imagee" 

'Kriehaa,' 
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iOftTft ot from arrows he 

raoeived in the Bpto battle. There is a 
^ak k hf the temple in whioh, 

it it ttldf otrhig to a curse from a RishI, 
ilA otiiiiOt live. The temple was founded 
kf a BtllaTa king~~a foot spoken to by 
the Vaishfiava poet« Tirumangai Alwar 
and corroborated by^ an insoription of the 
ath century found in the temple. 

TBMPLB or KAtALISWAB 
Mylapore oonMot a beautiful temple and 
tank dedicated to Sita under the name of 
Hapaliswara. The hatne of the town has 


restored a cremated Chetti girl to life by 
singing a hymn in praise of the deity. 
The poetess-saint Avvayar’s memory Is 
commemorated by the peculiar repres^t- 
ation of Qanesa in the temple, with his 
trunk uplifted, as he is said to bate done 
when he raised the poetess to Heaven. A 
few yards to the north of the EapaJiswara 
temple is the shrine of Saint Tiravalluyar, 
the author of the Rural, who spent his 
last days in Mylapore. The Vaishnara poet 
Peyalwar is said to have been born in a 
well in Mylapore. 



SArALISWA^ 

a: There\are;;vll^^ 

.ib mirth'at tita ,teiapl«.. ' wealthy metaantoa’'- ■eieyii'^4|ijifla^ 

W»h S^nU 'Mat«i . maplee.may hit 
'.aha ^ ow'eMeiaM.'w^ thie ptoM.'. Mmh' 

>, ■ ^ «)uHh ■■» ■ ■' Tif'niitiininrtr " 'tWiiftt"' IWh'''' .'WjlnipriliiM' 
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iBAiPLEis IN mb A&btsm maoba^ 


PATTmAT Tm 

3Sri[?oltFiw it Afemms plMe of pilgtimage . 
flv6 ntilM ta the DorUi of 'MedroB. The 
deity of the place ie known a« Adipuriiwara 
and the linga in the temple is said to 
be in the form of an ant-hill. 


in lose with SOn^ ip tithi tem^ hii^. 
aeoepted her hand Ih mwriags. 

: ■ ®ho tofrAAhd'-lea^l^ 
tmportsaee ■ ::“in>^ 

ministers, ^prinoesseft^nletiBhi^^ 

vied with each other in hotl^llg dichMe 

and making valaable gifts to. tieiu. 



.:.Acwnded,'lrttb' *> wUbIm 
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mantapas such as Vaki^anikkum Mautapa 
where discourses (in Lof,Mcj were held; 
Vyakarnadana Vyakhyana Mantapa where 
grammar was presented and eoinniented 
upon. Its festivals were attended by 
kings. The Chola king Rajadhiraja II 
attended in persen a festival in the? 
temple in the 9th year of his reign. Ilis 
successor Rulottunga III was present at 
the Rajarajantirumantapam to witness 
the Ani festival and later held a durbar. 
Sankaracharya is said to have visited the 
temple which is corroborated by an image 
of his in the temple. The temple’s great¬ 
ness was such that a nobleman of the 
locality was entrusted with the ohiee 
of acting as hereditary warden to 
the temple. 

TIBUTTANI OB THE 8I1B1KJ': OK THE 
BLISSFUL BEK08E 

Tiruttani is a town in the Chittoor 
district, situate on the M. S. M. Railway. 

It is a picturesque sacred town like many 
others in South India surrounded by 
lovely bills and valleys. It has a shrine 
built on a hill, dedicated to Sri Subramanya 
and is famous throughout South India 
as a place of pilgrimage and worship. 

The local legend says that it was at this 
place that Subramanya destroyed the 
Asura known as Sura Padmasura and 
others and that the chief of the gods India, 
on whose behalf he killed the demon, pleased 
with him, bestowed the band of bis daughter 
Devayana on him. Subramanya thereafter 
is said to have lived a life of blissful 
penanoe and meditation. Hence the name 
of this place Tiruttani or Blissful Repose. 
The path to the temple which is majestically 
built on the hill is by means of two flights 
of steps, one on the east and the other 
on the west of the hill. 


There are a number of sacred pools or 
springs in and around the place in all of 
which the devout pilgrim bathes. 

Distribution of food is considered very 
meritorious in this sacred shrine, and many 
pilgrims make it a point to feed the hungry 
and the destitute in fulfilment of their 
devotions at the shrine. 

There arc numerous choultries scattered 
all over the place—indeed one suburb, 
Matamgramam derives its name from a 
large collection of mutts and chattrams 
therein. 

THE I.EGKNl) OF KALAHASTI 

Kalahasti is a town in the Chittoor 
district and a Railway Station on the 
Katpadi-Uenigimta section of the 
M. & S. M. Railway. 

Kalahasti has a great temple dedicated to 
Siva and is famous throughout South India 
as a sacred city and place of pilgrimage. 

The Linga of Kalahasti is one of the five 
supreme Lingas, famous in South India as 
representing severally the Five Great 
Elements. The Linga at Kalahasti is said 
to represent Air or Vayu. The name of the 
Deity is said to be derived from a legend, 
that He was worshipped jointly by a 
spider, a cobra and an elephant (Sri—a 
spider, Kala“a serpent and Hasti®" 
an elephant). 

The tow’n and temple are situate in 
beautiful natural surroundings. The river 
Swaruamuki fiows on one side of the town 
which is on the other side bounded by hills. 
The temple is a huge and beautiful one, 
with magnifloent gopuras. The temple, 
apart from the fame and sacredness of its 
Linga, is noted as the scene of the devout 
sacrifice and worship of the well known 
Tamil saint, Kannappar. Kannappar was a 
hunter by birth and daily offered to Siva 
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part of tbc game be killed duriog the day. 
One day while offering his devotions to 

the deity, he saw water welling out of one 
of the eyes of the deity. Finding other 
means useless, the saint plucked out 
one of his own eyes and inserted it 

into the deity’s. The water ceased to 

How, but some time after the other eye 

of the deity also manifested the same 
condition. And Kannappai. undaunted, 


lasts for 10 days in February--March. 
The fifth day of the festival corresponds 
to the Sivaratri proper when the pilgrims 
bathe in the sacred river, pray and keep 
vigil all through night often fasting the 
entire day and night. 

There is also a big festival on t^e 
third day after Sankranthi in January when 
the Deity is taken in a iialaniiuin round 
tVio Kalahasti hills a circuit of 20 miles. 



TIRUPATl TEMPLE 


plucked out his remaining eye and substi¬ 
tuted it for the deity’s, rendering himself 
in the act totally blind. The deity, pleased 
with his heroic devotion, blessed him and 
gave him Salvation. • 

The goddess of this temple is reputed 
to possess coring powers in respect of 
women possessed of evil spirits. 

The most important festival in this 
temple is that of Mahasivaratri which 


TIRTIPATI : THE GOD OP THE SEVEN HILLS 

Tirupati lies in the midst of hills at a 
distance of seven miles from Tirupati 
East, a Railway Station on the M. & S. M. 
Railway. 

It is the most sacred Vaishnava temple* 
city of South India. It has also a great 
reputation outside it on account of the 
great saving power of its I>eity, cherished 
by North Indian pilgrims as Balajee. 
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The temple and town are sacred from 
very ancient times. According to legend, 
it ifl said to have been a very sacred 
place in all the four icons- as Vrishabachala 
in the Krita Yiigu,, Anjanachala in the 
Treta Yuga, Sealiacbala in the Dwapara 
Yuga and Venkatachala in the present 
Kaliyuga. At one time there seems to have 
been some dispute as to the identity of 
this Deity. Uamanuja, the great Vaishnava 
Reformer of the 12th century, is said to 
have settled the dispute and established 
the worship of the Lord Srinivasa. 

The temple is situate on one of a group 
of seven hills rising to an altitude of 2,500 
feet. The path lies across six lulls which 
all afford wonderful scenery. The temi»le 
is a beautiful one built by stone with a 
One gopura and tower. Crossing the entrance 
gopura, one first sees the golden 
Dwajastambha (Flag-stafT). After passing 
it, there is a thousand-pillared pavilion 
(niantapa) beyond which lies the Sanctum 
Sanctorum. The pillars are all well 
wrought, adorned with sculptures and add 
greatly to the beauty of this bill temple. 

Elaborate religious service is carried on 
in the temple every day. There are morning 
darshans of God, known as Shuddin, Tomala 
and Arobana, followed by a free Darshan; 
these are again repeated in the evening 
ending in a free Darshan. Special services 
are performed on the payment of proper 
fees by pilgrims. There is an annual 
Brabmotsava festival also lasting for 
10 days. 

A number of temples in the neighbonrhood 
are also held very sacred—Sri Qovindaraja- 
sami's temple at Tirupati, Goddess Bidma* 
vati*s templf at Ttruobanur, a village 
8 miles from Tirupati* 


There are a number of pools in the hills 
and below which are deemed sacred and 
which are resorted to by pilgrims—Sri 
Swami Pushkarani near the temple on 
the hill, Akasa Ganga four miles away 
on the hills containing a slender waterfall 
whose waters are daily taken to the 
temple for religious use, and Kapila- 
thirtbam, a sacred tank, a mile and 
half distant from the Tirupati town, 
where Siva is said to have blessed sage 
Kflpila with a vision of Himself and his 
Divine Consort. In the last thirtha, 
ceremonies are often performed to 
please deceased relations, accompanied 
by gifts. 
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Mechanisation of Agriculture in India 

By Mr. N. SANKABAN NAIB. b.a. 


I NDIA is a predominantly agricultural 
country. Nearly 75 per cent, of the 
Indian population depends on agriculture. 
The result, therefore, is that land is divided 
among a great number of people. Agri¬ 
cultural holdings in India are. therefore, 
very small due to the excessive pressure 
of the population on land. This has further 
been promoted by the lack of alternative 
avenues of employment. Before the advent 
of the British, India Avas famous ior its 
handicrafts and cottage industries. Each 
farmer had some sort of subsidiary employ¬ 
ment which was an additional source of 
income to him. But such subsidiary 
industries perished due to the competition 
of cheap machine-made goods from outside, 
India has only begun to set her foot in 
the industrial sphere. She is known to 
other countries more as an agricultural 
country than as an industrial country, 
and the agricultural problem is, of all others, 
the most important. 

One of the solutions suggested for the 
improvement of Indian agriculture is its 
mechanisation. By mechanisation is meant 
the introduction and the use of machinery 
in agricultural operations. In England 
and other countries, agriculture has been 
mechanised. But in India, the pfocess 
has not yet taken place. Mechanisation of 
agrionlture, especially in India, is not an 
easy thing. For it, first of all, the conditions 
making it possible have to be obtained. 
Mechanisation is possible in agriculture as 
in industries only when the agricultural or 
industrial operations are on^a large scale. 
In a factory which produces only a very 
limited quantity of an article, mechanisation 
is almost impossible and useless. In like 
manner in agriculture, if machinery has to 
be introduced, farming should he conducted 


on a large scale. In England, for 
example, land is owned by a few big 
landlords, and they undertake large-scale 
farming. Machinery is cheap and ecnomical 
only in the case of large-scale farming 
and this accounts for the fact that English 
agriculture is mechanised. 

In India, agricultural holdings are very 
small. There are very few ecnomic holdings 
-a holding which enables one man and 
Lis family to live in decent comfort in 
India. Bands have been sub-divided and 
fragmented. Several causes have led 
to 8 u b-d i V i 8 i o n and fragmentation of 
agricultural holdings. “ Increase of popula¬ 
tion, lack of a corresponding expansion of 
industry, the dissolution of tbo joint family, 
and the growth of the individualistic 
spirit all these assisted by the laws of 
inheritance and succession - must be 
regarded as the main causes of excessive 
sub-division and fragmentation of holdings. 
Thus small plots of land have been divided 
and sub-divided. The size of the individual 
holdings in India are very small, generally 
not more than two or three acres. 

In addition to such sub-division, these 
holdings are fragmented also, that is, the 
bolding of each man is split up into 
separate plots situated at a distance from 
each other. In Pimplasoudagar, the 
holdings belonging to 15G owners have been 
fragmented into 729 separate plots, of which 
46B are of less than one acre and 112 
less than a quarter of an a>cre. In Konkban 
and Gujarat, there are cases where a single 
holding of an acre in area is divided into 
25 separate plots. Thus not only is one 
man’s land very small in size, but it is 
distributed here and there. The result is 
waste of time and money. 

Thus Indian agrioultnre is small-scale 
agricaltnre. Small agricnltnrists cannot 
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afford to buy expensive machinery. Even 
if machinery were available for hire, 
the presence of baulks presents another 
difficulty. The machine cannot easily move 
from one plot to another. Thus the intro¬ 
duction of machinery is almost impracticable. 
Furthermore, there is the conservative 
spirit among most of the agriculturists, an 
aversion or reluctance towards the introduc¬ 
tion of new methods. Thus there are so 
many difficulties in introducing machinery 
into Indian agriculture and it is not easy 
of practice. 

Now, let us examine how far it is 
desirable. Mechanisation of agriculture 
necessarily means large-scale farming which 
is very economic. There are economies 
of skill, labour, land and machinery. If 
by some arrangement between the land- 
owners, the baulks were removed, and 
machinery introduced, the great waste of 
money res\i!ting from the uneconomic and 
expensive use of old implements and the 
loss resulting from old methods of cuUi 
vation could be prevented. Machinery, if 
properly used, is cheaper and better than 
old kinds of agricultural implements. The 
work of ploughing done by so many bullocks, 
plougViK and men can be done Viy a single 
machine within very little time. The 
expense is smaller, the work is bettor 
done, and very few bands are required to 
do the work, only one or two to tend the 
machine. Thus the use of machinery is 
certainly economical, Very much time and 
money can be saved. Cultivation will 
become more and more efficient and 
agriculture will prosper. Thus mechani¬ 
sation of agriculture is very much 
desirable, 

But it is not desirable when we look 
at it from another standpoint. There is 
excessive pressure of the population on land. 


Mechanisation of agriculture means that 
the work done by men, is done by 
machinery. Therefore a very large number 
of labourers are thrown out of employment. 
India does not possess great many indus¬ 
trial factories and so the surplus labour 
cannot he absorbed therein. Mechanisation, 
therefore, means increase in the number 
of the unemployed which is so dangerous 
to the stability of the State and to the 
general economic welfare. 

To conclude, therefore, we may say 
that mechanisation of Indian agriculture 
is desirable if the labour-force that 
may be thrown out can be absorbed 
elsewhere. But in India, it does not seem 
to be very much possible unless she 
becomes soon industrialised. It is very 
much impracUcable because of the present 
state of agriculture in India. Mechanisation 
of agriculture, therefore, cannot be rea¬ 
lised ill the near futuve, unless a thorough 
and wholesale reform is effected in the 
system of farming, and that remains to 
be achieved long afterwards. 
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INQUEST ON MUNICH 

By Mk. V. K. N. MENON, M.A. (Oxon.) 

[Department of Political Science, Lucknow University) 


I 

HO killed Czech Robin ? 

I am afraid that the true answer 
is not, merely, Neville Chamberlain. 

His tragic weakness face to face with 
the aggressive determination of Herr 
Hitler; the concession after concession 
that he agreed to at each of the three 
interviews; the last desperate appeal to 
Signor Mussolini, aggressor iu-eliief, begged 
to become peaee-rnaker-extraordinary, and. 
now, poacher turned ganndveeper,—thes(» 
m'od no recapitulation. Fn bis House of 
Ckmiraons speech, defending the Munich 
Agreement, Mr. Chainbcrlaia enmuerated 
ten respects in which the latter 
was an improvement on the (k>d(‘sberg 
ultimatum. It is significant that, if fleutcr 
is to he believed, he gave up counting 
them after the fourth. For, I think, 
four or forty, ten or hundred, the improve¬ 
ments would not have made iniuh 

difference. And the future historian, taking 
his meals, as Lord Acton said he should, 
in the kitchen, will ask whether, even 
if Herr Hitler had not made a single 
concession, Mr. Chamberlain would not 
have yielded, and asked Dr. Benea too 
to yield notwithstanding every insult to 
himself and every wrong to his country, 
in the interests of peace and civilisation. 
In other words, the final criticism of 
Mr, Chamberlain’s policy is as likely as 
not to be, not that he did not make 
his intentions clear, as Mr. Duff-Cooper 
has complained, but that he had no 
intentions to clear at all, unless it was 
to avoid war at any cost; not that he 
compelled Czocho-Slovakia to agree to 
terms of a disastrous and humiliating 
character, but that, by the policy that 
be pursued, he compelled it, as Mr. 
Churchill has rightly pointed out, to 
accept terms far worse than what it 
could, have got long ago but for bis 
onfortanate, irresolute and misleading 
intervention. And that intervention, it 
will be remembered, began, in its active 
phase, much earlier than at Berschtesgaden. 
It began with the * demarche ’ at Berlin 

95 


on May 20-21, and its next step had been 
the sending of the Runciman mission. 

The Lord High Chancellor of England 
now says that such a State as Czecho- 
Slovakia should never have been created 
And the Minister of Transport adds that 
nothing could have saved the Czechs if 
Will’ l)ad actually broken out. If it was 
Hie same mentality with which Mr. 

Chamberlain did what he did, ho should 
have made it clear to Dr. Bones. 

But, for all this, his Cabinet, except 
Mr. DuiT-Cooper now, must also hear 
responsibility. Fispecially Sir John Simon 
ami Sir Samuel Iloare, one, the man who 
let down China, and the other, he who 

let down Ahyssinia ; for they are the 

reputed, though indeed not very reputable, 
advisers who have stood closest to 

Mr. Chamberlain these days. That section 
of the Conservative Party compounded of 
the Cliveden group, including the Times, 
and of those Isolationist Press, Baions, 
Lord Rothermere and Tiord Beaverbrook, 
have also theirs. But the latter, at any 
rate, had long ago advocated the scuttling 
from Europe. They at least never bragged 
now with the egregious Mr. Garvin, 
intoxicated with the exuberance of his own 
virtuosity, of dedicating “ ourselves”, utterly 
and to the last breath, to set bounds to 
open tyranny and be remembered for ever, 
Mr. James Louis Garvin, at any rate, 
will he remembered now for a few days 
at least. 

5{« >)C + * 

II 

However, England had no definite 

commitments in the matter of Czecho¬ 

slovakia. And Mr. Chamberlain dearly, if 
also a little indiscreetly, did say after 
Godesberg that England cannot afford to 
go to w^ar only for the sake of little 
nations confronted by big and powerful 

neighbours, though Mr. Asquith did not 
think so in lOil. Great empires and 
little nations may go ill together. But 
France is not only a smaller empire, it 
had also a definite treaty to go to the aid 
of Czeebo-Slovakia in case of aggression ; and 
Russian helpt according to the terms of 
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the RwsBO-Czcch treaty, was counting 
on French assistance. Messrs. Daladier 
and Bonnet were bound to honour that 
signature. Indeed, they said all the time 
that they would do it. But they, and 
especially M. Bonnot, were equally, if not 
more, responsible for bringing this 
unexampled pressure to bear upon the 
unfortunate Czechs agree to everything, 
even to that last humiliation of having to 
agree to their exclusion from the Munich 
Conference. 

M. Daladier has stated in the Chamber 
of Deputies that it was the resolute 
attitude taken up by Franco that made 
success possible at Munich ; in fact that, 
the moment he arrived in Munich, he 
felt the estcom of Germany for Franco. 

Herr Hitler impressed by the firmness 
of Messrs Daladier and Bonnet! M. Daladier 
is a good man, and he has done some 
good work for rearmament, but it is also 
true that all that he has yet in common 
with Napoleon is only that both have 
ordered fire on Paris mobs, thougli 
Napoleon did it more successfully. And 
as for M. Bonnet, ambassador turned 
finance minister, and finance minister 
turned foreign minister, everybody knows 
him also to be weak, and nowhere near 
in ability to his recent predecessors like 
M. Yvon Delbos or M. Paul Boncour, 
only some also suspect his goodness. 

But, even more than in the case of 
Mr. Chamberlain, to impute the whole 
responsibility to Messrs. Daladier and 
Bonnet is to give them more importance 
than is their due. In England, Mr. 
Chamberlain is at any rate the leader 
of a homogeneous Conservative party, 
(I say this with apologies to Sir John 
Simon and Mr. Malcolm Macdonald,) 
mustering 480 members in a House of 
615, and an overwhelming and irrever¬ 
sible majority in the House of Lords. 
Mr. Daladier, on the other band, is only 
the latest of those ephemeral phantoms 
which dit across the stage of French 
politics, here to-day, gone to-morrow, whom 
they politely call their Prime Ministers. 
His Cabinet of Radicals and some gi*oups 
of the Centre, formed with the utmost 
difdcnlty daring the Austrian crisis of 
April last,, does not command—if the word 
is permissible—more than about 250 votes 


in a Chamber of 618 members. Two of bis 
colleagues in the Cabinet, Messrs. Chautemps 
and SflTvaut, have been premiers already, 
and the former belongs to his own Radical 
party and is his rival for its leadership. 
And the Radicals themselves are only 117 
in the Chamber. Thus he has no 
supremacy in his own party, his party has 
no supremacy in his coalition, and his 
coalition has no supremacy in the 
Chamber. The Cabinet’s position is even 
weake r in the Senate, led nowadays by the 
embittered and implacable Joseph Caillaux, 
ex-convict and ex-premier. 

M. Daladier, in short, is a pea poised 
on an elephant. And why is the situation 
such ? 

The Socialists, with their 156 members 
form the strongest single pnrty in the 
Chamber. Next come the Radicals, with 
117 seats and next the Communists, with 
73. The remaining 272 seats are about 
equally divided between half a dozen 
groups of the Centre (some of which are 
in the present ministry, with the Radicals) 
and an equal number of the ultra- 
conservative Right. Now, the Socialists, 
the Radicals and the Communists have 
together a majority in the Chamber ; hot 
they have never been able to form a 
stable government owing to acute differences 
on financial policy—and the French 
Treasury is in a state of chronic bank¬ 
ruptcy. On the other hand, a combination 
of even the Radicals and tl^ Centre 
with the Right, which would also give 
a majority, has not even been tried on 
account of even more acute differences 
on foreign policy. 

* sfc * ♦ 

Without a strong and majority Govern¬ 
ment in France, the Anglo-French 
agreement after Berschtesgaden, and the 
Font*Power agreement at Munich, were 
inevitable. What is the object of an 
International Conference f a cynical 
statesman once asked. And he himself 
gave the answer. It is to invent a onme 
which it is to everybody's interest to 
commit. Munich has not belied him. 

For the rest, when foreign relations are 
poor relations, heaven help them 1 



VEENA DHANAMMAL-A TRIBUTE 

By Me. S. Y. KRISHNASWAMY, I.C.S. 


O NCE in a while, the passing away o£ 
a great artist represents the passing 
away of a great tradition. With the 
death of Dhanam, a type of mnsio has 
bocome extinct, which, apart from its 
individual excellence, mirrored a oivilixation 
that is fast receding into memory. While 
near in time, this age is far away for 
art. This was a period when the 
rneehanie.al conveniences of the West and 
to a small extent changing intellectual 
pursuits had commenced to alter social 
life; but the grooves of artistic creation 
and appreciation had not changed. 
Patronage of tlie arts was associated with 
the landed aristocracy. A marriage in 
the houses of one of them was still the 
gathering ground for music lovers. 
“ Sahhas ” bad not come into the picture. 
Entertainment by courtezans was part of 
the social amenities that the rich indulged 
in. It bad not died out in response to 
the purblind puritanism of a later decade. 
Art itself had a different “ tempo It 
was not packed within a stringent time 
limit. Music for the audience as well as 
the artist was charaoterised by an unhurried 
and cultured leisure. Dhanam’s music 
reflected and even exaggerated the roseate 
aspects of such an age. She recaptured 
it for her old admirers. For us. who are 
young and knew her only in her later days, 
she offered glimpses into the art and, 
through art, into the life of the period; 
often creating vain yearnings to have lived 
then rather than now. 

All art, whether in colour or form or 
sound, is a search for physical beauty. 
Though often sublimated, there is an 
essential sensuousness in the enjoyment 
of it. The best in Indian music is the 
perfection of melody. Dhanam's music was 
a perpetual search for this physical 
perfection of sound and when she reached 
a particularly pleasing point of melody 
often, as it happened, at or near the top 
** Shadja ** note, while playing on the 
Yeena, she would stop for a split second 
before passing on. It reminded one of a 
connolssenr of vintage. She was a rare 
grammarian. Her knowledge of the 
fundamentals of each Baga was profound. 
But her music itself was super-grammatical. 


She had little use for skirmishings and 
mere manipulations. These were taken 
for granted, like the routine subjects at 
a meeting, before the essential music 

began. There was, therefore, a misleading 
simplicity about her Yeena playing and 
singing as many an imitator and pirate 
has found to his cost. A great featur- 
of her music was the artistic completeness 
with which she endowed each Raga. 
Every Raga has a form. This form was 
for ever present in her mind, and 

whether she played for two minutes or 
twenty, she gave a complete picture of 
the Raga, not a maimed phase. So much 
80 , she? always left one with a feeling of 
ful/ilment. Contrary to popular impression, 
the resources of her imagination were 

vast. The writer bad the rare privilege of 
hearing her play on the Raga “Nattakurinji” 
for close on an hour, without having 

recourse to the least bit of repetition 
and sustaining a level of excellence 
and incisive purity that one associates 
with her shorter efforts. Contrary, again, 
to popular impression, was her mastery 
of Madhyama Kala It was sulliciont 
to hear her play Nennarunchinanu ” in 
the Raga " Malavi" to be certain of it. 
Her sense of architecture was perfect. 
One could see the Raga gradually growing 
up like an edifice at her hands. Through 
every one of these aspects ran the thread 
of “essentialness”. Each little part was 
utterly essential as she conceived the tune. 
No mere exercise or skilful manipulation, 
or padding would interfere to swell the 
Raga and make up the time. While other 
musicians led ns through the outer 
courtyards, the innumerable “Prakaras” 
in the temple of “ Nada Brahman ”, she 
took us by band straight into the 
“ Garbbagraha ”. Her repertoire was 
immense. Much of it has gone beyond 
recall. Her enunciation whether in Tami 
or Telugu or Kanarese was always clear. 
She scorned to subordinate meaning to 
music or music to meaning, but would 
make one the complement of the other. This 
endowed her “Slokas” with a peculiar 
beanty. In her, South Indian mnsio reached 
a classical fnlness. May her soul rest 
in peace. 



INDIAN AFFAIRS 

By “AN INDIAN JOURNALIST’’ 


8aii4lii|l an Btagal Priionert 

HE negotiations between Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Government of 
Bengal over the QueBiion of the release 
of political prisoners have broken down. 
The full text of> the correspondence 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Sir 
K. Nazimnddin, Home Minister with the 
Bengal Government, on the discharge of 
political prisoners now released to the 
public, shows how with a little more 
imagination on the part of the Government, 
one of the most vexing problems of 
Bengal and, indeed, of all India, could have 
been solved to satisfaction. The 15 letters 
which comprise the correspondence cover 
a period of 5 months from April 12 to 
September 18, and considering how little 
difference there is between the positions 
taken up by Gandhiji and the Home 
Member, one cannot but regret there 
should have been any break-down in the 
negotiations. In trying to bring about a 
settlement, Gandhi ji seems evidently to 
have gone to the farthest limit of concession. 

In the statement following the release 
of the correspondence, Gandhi ji gratefully 
recognises the Bengal Government’s endea¬ 
vour to make an approach to his proposal 
contained in the letter of April last. Their 
final rejection of his proposal is, therefore, 
a severe disappointment to him. Both 
agreed that the prisoners suffering from 
serious illness should be forthwith 
discharged. This seems to have been done. 
As for others, Gandhiji snggesfed that ail 
who had 18 months or less to serve 
should be discharged at the latest within 
three months. Sir K. Nazimuddin agreed 
that prisoners with such short terms yet 
to serve should be released as soon as 
possible, provided—and this was the 
important difference—that “ they have 
not been convicted of offences involving 
the actual commission of murder and 
serious violenoe”. In regards to others be 
would do nothing more than appoint an 
advisory committee to go into their cases 
and m^e recommendations on the merits, 
the final decision resting in the Government’s 
bands. But Gandhiji wanted that all 
prisoners having more than 18 months 
to serve should also be released within 
one year at the most. 


The number of persons over whose 
release there has been a difference of 
opinion is no more than 260 according 
to the Government communique. Govern¬ 
ment argue that the release of these 
men who have been found guilty of 
murder, conspiracy and offences involving 
violence would be a risky affair. But 
Gandhiji who gives no quarter to violence, 
is convinced that they have completely 
discarded their old ideology and that a 
general release of such prisoners will 
itself bring a better atmosphere in Bengal. 
The case is one for statesmanship, not 
for a court of law. And then who does 
not know that nothing untow^ard has 
happened in the Provinces where there 
has been wholesale jail delivery ? In 
Bengal itself over 2,000 prisoners have 
been set at liberty with no evil 
consequences. In the circumstances Gov¬ 
ernment may well launch on a liberal, 
oven bold policy. Government will do w'(dl 
to give “ due weight to the positive 
assurances of non-violence given by the 
prisoners wliich those who have been 
discharged seem to have carried out 
faithfully”. Gandhiji, therefore, renews his 
appeal to the Bengal Government “ to 
respond to his proposal and release all 
the prisoners by April 18, 1989”. 

MutUm Ltagut on Fodorotiiii 

One of the strangest resolutions adopted 
by any body of responsible men in India 
was the following passed at the Muslim 
League Conference at Karachi on 
October 10, under the guidance of 
Mr. Jiunah and the Muslim Premiers of 
the Punjab and Bengal:— 

Thin Conference recommende to the All-India 
Muslim League to devise a scheme of Constitution 
under which Moslem majority provinces, Moalcon 
Native States and areas inhabited by a majority 
of Moslems may attain full independence in the 
form of a federation of their own with permission 
to any other Moslem States beyond the Indian 
frontiers to join the Federation and with such 
safeguards for ncn-Moslem minorities as may be 
conned to the Moslem minorities in the non-Moslem 
Federation of India. 

It is difficult for ladian uatioDalists to 
understand Mr. Jinnah’s new nationalism, 
which seeks to federate Muslim India 
with Muslim States beyond the frontiers 
of India! 
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> IndnttrUI Plannliig far India 

While pride of place is given to 
Gandhiji’s programme of rural recon- 
struotion and the improvement of 
cottage industries in Congress Provinces, 
it is common knowledge that not all 
Congressmen are content with small scale 
production. It is felt that the demands of 
modern civilization and the competitive 
life of our times make it imperative that 
we should go ahead with rapid industriali¬ 
zation, Presiding over a meeting of 
the Ministers of Industries in Congress 
Provinces held at Delhi, Mr. Subash 
Chandra Bose, President of the Congress, 
struck the right note in his address when 
he made it clear that in his view India's 
economic future cannot be assured by 
making her a land of mere peasants and 
spinners. Ho observed: 

There is at the present day a lot of loose talk 
about schemes for bringing about industrial 
recovery in this land. To my mind the principal 
problem that we have to face is not industrial 
recovery but industrialization. India is still in the 
pre-industrial stage of evolution. No industrial 
advancement is possible until we ms through the 
throes of an industrial revolution. If the industrial 
revolution is an evil, it is a necessary evil. *We 
can only try our best to mitigate the ills that 
have attended its advent in other countries. 
Furthermore, we have to determine whether this 
revolution will be a comparatively gradual one, aa 
in Great Britain, or a forced march as in Soviet 
Hoseia. I am afraid that it has to be a forced 
march in this country. In the world as it is 
constituted to-day, a community which resists 
industrialization has little chance of surviving 
international competition. 

The aim obviously is to stimulate India's 
progress towards iodustrializatioD. Aod 
the Conference very sensibly set up a 
Planning Committee which will soon be at 
work with headquarters at Bombay; its 
proposals, when given final form, will be 
put before an AlMndia National Plat ning 
Commission, The oo*operation of non* 
Congress Government and Bolers of States 
is invited; for without them no AlMndia 
dimension can be given to these labours. 


Travaacora Amnesty 

His Highness the Maharaja of 
Travancore, acting under the advice of his 
Dewan, has been graciously pleased to 
order the release of all political prisoners 
and to suspend the operation of all noti¬ 
fications under the Travancore Criminal 
Law Amendment Regulation. No birthday 
gift to the State people could bo more 
welcome than this generous act of clemency 
on the occasion of His Highness’ 27th 
birthday. For over five months, Travancore 
has been the scene of violence and 
disorder, and the relations between the 
State authorities and a section of the 
people have been strained. The result 
has been much suffering to the people 
and quite as much concern outside the 
State. Wo congratulate the Maharaja and 
his Dewan on this wise and courageous 
step which, it is hoped, will be received as 
a generous gesture of the Government’s 
desire to restore happy relations. 

A striking feature of the release and 
the suspension of the irksome notifications 
is that they are not encumbered by any 
conditions. The Proclamation simply 
expresses the “ confident hope that those 
to whom this clemency has been extended 
will take a lesson from the recent 
manifestations of civil disobedience with 
their calamitous results and that, 
henceforth, the subjects of His Highness 
will confine themselves to peaceful 
activities”. 

This act of His Highness and the 
Dewan shows that they can rely on the 
innate good nature of the people, and we 
sincerely hope the State authorities will 
not be disappointed in their expectation. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

BY “CHRONICLER” 


Tht Aftirmatii pf Munieh 

"HE B 0 D 86 of relief and satisfaction— 
the immediate result of the Munich 
settlement—has naturally been followed by 
a reaction not altogeWier favourable to 
British self-complacency. There is praise 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s dramatic move, his 
patience, his indefatigable energy in the 
pursuit of peace, but the feeling that 
England and Fr»ince had succumbed to the 
threats of a bully and lot down a brave, 
little people like the Czechs is also persistent. 
War has been averted somehow, but is 
peace established? The reaction in the 
dilTcrent States of Europe is characteristic. 
Berlin, wo are told, welcomes the agreement 
au a groat diplomatic victory for Herr Hitler, 
and by implication as a great defeat for Britain 
and France. He has got what he wanted from 
the Czeclis without war. Opinion in Home also 
regards the Agreement as a resounding victory for 
the Berlin-liome axis, though it is not at all 

clear that Italy has done much in the matter 

beyond announcing that it was ready to march 
with Germany. 

The Hussions can hardly regard the drast-io 

concessions agreed at Munich as anything but a 
resounding diplomatic victory for Germany. 

0r. Binta' Bpiisnatlon 

The resignation of Dr. Benes, President 
of the Czeoho-Slovakian Republicj, marks 
the end of a groat era. That a 

statesman of his outstanding eminence 
and tried experience should have found it 
uooessary to resign, throws a lurid light 
on the implications of the Munich 
Agreement. Through ail the dark days of 
the Czech tragedy, Dr. Benes conducted 
himself with a dignity and courage rarely 
eijualled by any contemporary statesman. 
But the times are out of joint. And be 
has wisely relinquished his high office in 
favour of General Sirovy with whom 
Herr Hitler seems better disposed. 

We are ‘ afraid that Franco-British 
tactics have thrown the Czechs into the 
arms of Germany. 


Tht Jspantii Fuib 

The Sino-Japanese War is now concen¬ 
trated between Hankow and Canton, and 
reports say that Japanese have occupied 
both cities. China seems to have experienced 
serious reverses in the South. There 
has been merciless bombing in Hankow 
which has since fallen, and harrowing scenes 
are described. The Chinese armies, which 
could not stand up to this onslaught, are 
reported to have withdrawn to the West. 
According to a Tokyo report, the 
Commandcr-in-Cbief of the Cantonese armies 
has surrendered to the Japanese. The 
Powers have been given a warning to leave 
Yangtso in the neighbourhood of Hankow. 
The former Chinese ex-Premier speaks of 
peace terms offered by Japanese and adds 
that China may accept them if they will 
not hamper China's national existence. 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek is reported to 
be planning new ways of resisting the 
enemy by gorilla tactics. 

StfRitn Dirnand far Calaalaa 

Now that the Powers have acquiesced in 
what Herr Hitler described as his “ last 
territorial demand in Europe”, the German 
demand for Colonics is being worked up 
gradually, and the speech of Dr. Goebbels 
at a mass meeting at Hamburg to 
celebrate the return of the troops from 
Sudeten land, is clear and outspoken in 
this connection. His characteristic state¬ 
ment was : “ We get what is ours or we 
draw our sword.” He is confident that 
Britain will not fight. The opinion in 
France on »the Colonial qnestion is 
divided, the majority however (eels that 
it will be a grave error of strategy if the 
Camerooos are ceded to Germany. Bei^rta 
indicate the probability of a joint 
Franoo-German declaration of peace if 
not resettlement. 
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Tkf Paliih Dtmajirfi 

The ink was hardly dry on the Munich 
Pact when the Poles claimed their share 
of the spoil. Poland’s chief concern was 
to take a mean advantage of the difli- 
cnlties of a fellow Slav State. There 
is at least an element of justice in the 
German demand for Sudeten territory 
though none can approve of the gangster 
methods employed by Hitler. 

The people of Qermaa stock, originally BJbjectei 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, included within 
the bouudariea of the new Czeoho-Slovak State 
in 1919 number nearly millions, and thus for 
20 years have constituted by far the largest 
racial minority in Central Europe. It was natural 
that Germany, especially after the accomplishment 
of the Anschtuaa, should take interest in their 
welfare and that many of them aliould desire 
Inclusion of their Vionioland in the Reich. By 
contrast 1 the Polish minority in Czecho-Slovakia 
concentrated almost entirely in the Teschen region, 
amounts to a mere 80,000, less than one-fortieth 
the German minority; yet it was for the imme<liate 
cession of the proportionately minute territory 
occupied by these people that Poland essayed to 
put forward a species of ultimatum on one of the 
most fateful days in Czecho-Slovakia's history 
of September 29. 

The Poles quietly slipped into Teschen 
on the 2nd October after the Czechs had 
been forced to capitulate to the German 
demands. 

Mttttgtry’t Ulilnttvin 

Hungary has followed Poland. Far- 
reaching demands, which are regarded in 
Prague as involving the disintegratioO of 
Czeoho*Slovakia’s remaining territory, have 
been made in a Hungarian Note to the 
Czech Government. The Note demands 
the immediate cession to Hungary of a 
strip of territory which includes the towns 
of Bratislava, Kosice, Nitra Uzborod, 
Muchacevo, Rognigovic, and Kevime, a 
plebiscite for the rest of Slovakia and a 
separate plebiscite for Rotbenia. It is 
stated that the Hungarian demands deprive 
Slovakia of all ber fertile plains, leaving 
only barren monntaioone regions for a 
suggested plebiscite. 


Mr. gt Vtlsra'i Wsrslng 

An important declaration on the existing 
partition of Ireland was made by 
Mr. do Valera at Dublin in the course 
of an interview with the London 
correspondent of the Evening Stcmdard. 
Mr. do Valera said that he had abandoned 
any idea of a plebiscite which, though 
giving Eire more territory, would perpe- 
tuate the partition and urged Britain to 
persuade the six Ulster countries (o join 
in an All-Ireland Parliament. Mr. de Valera 
offered Ulster autonomy in local alTairs, 
asking only for guarantees for Dk! 
nationalist minority in ber area. Wliile 
the partition remained, Mr. de V^ilera 
warned England that the chances of 
Eire’s co-operation with Britain in the 
event of a European war were very 
slight. Mr. de Valera added : 

The present partition of Ireland is a dangerous 
anachronism which must bo ended. Th *-80 three 
hundred miles of artidcial frontier separating the 
north from the rest of Eire is the deejtoat wound which 
the English people have inflicted on the Irish 
people—-a wound which keeps alive the ancient 
antagoiusm between the English who are morally 
responsible for the existence of the division and 
an overwhelming majority of the Irish race. 
1 believe the partition can be ended by peaceful 
negotiation and with due regard to the sentiments 
and susceptibilities of all sections. 

Hltitint 

The situation in Palestine has gone 
from bad to worse during the last few 
weeks. The revolt seems to have been 
both severe and wide-spread. Civil' rule baa 
for the moment been suspended, and 
Military Commanders have replaced 
Commissioners thrnugbout Palestine, where 
the situation is calmer now. The troops, 
however, continue to carry out searches. 
United States reiterates its assurance to 
do everything in its power to preserve 
Palestine as a National Home for Jews, 




DIARY OF THE MONTH 

-- - 


Ocfc. t. German troops occupy the Sudeten 
territory according to the Munich 
Agreement. 

Oct. 2. Mr. S. C. Bose opens the Conference 
of Industries Ministers at New Delhi. 

Oct. 8, Congress Working Committee 
expels Dr. Khare, the ex-C. P. Premier, 
from the Congress. 

0(i. 1 . Dr. Benos resigns; General Sirovy 
reconstitutes the Czech Cabinet. 

Oct, 5. Peshawar gives a rousing reception 
to Mahatma Gandhi. 

Oct. 6. Tlie House of Commons approve 
the Munich Pact by 866 to 144 votes. 
Oct. 7. Italian Fascist Grand Council 
prohibits marriages between Italians 
and Jews and other non-Aryans. 

Oct. 8. Lord Mayor of London broadcasts 
an appeal for funds for the relief 
of refugees in Czeoho-Slovakia. 

Oct. 0. Gen. Franco agrees to withdraw 
80 per cent, of foreigners fighting on 
bis side. 

Got. 10. The Indian History Congress 
meets at Allahabad under the presidency 
of Prof. D. E. Bhandarkar. 

Oct. 11. Hungarian troops make a gesture 
of oooupying the towns ceded by the 
Czechs. 

Oct. 12. Col, Muirhead, Under-Secretary 
of State for India, arrives at Bombay, 

Oct. 18. Sind Premier refuses to form a 
Muslim League Party of the Legislature 
even after Mr. Jinnab^s persuasion. 

Oct. 14. Ozech-Hungariao talks break 
down: Hungary appeals to the Parties 
to the Munich Pact to settle her claims. 
Oct. 16. Bombay Assembly carries the 
Forfeited Lands Bill. 


Oct. 16. Czech Foreign Minister assures 
Herr Hitler that Czecho-Slovakia would 
in future observe a loyal attitude 
towards Germany. 

Oct. 17. British Military chiefs take charge 
of the city of Jerusalem as an 
emergency measure in Palestine. 

Oct. 18. Nagpur citizens present an 
address of welcome to Mr. Subash 
Chandra Bose. 

Oct, 19. The C. P. Non-Brahmin Conference 
meets at Nagpur under the presidentship 
of Mr. K. M. Jedbe and decides to 
join the Indian National Congress. 

Oct. 20. The Japanese capture Tsenghoring, 
86 miles from Canton. 

—British troops drive away all Arabs 
from old Jerusalem. 

Oct. 21. Canton falls; the Japanese troops 
enter the city and occupy it. 

Oct. 22. H. H. Maharajah of Travancore 
grants amnesty to political prisoners ; 
all persons convicted under the 
Travancore Criminal Law Amendment 
Regulations are released unconditionally. 
Oot. 28. The Industrial Planning Com¬ 
mittee of India meets at Bombay and 
decides to prepare a map of industrial 
possibilities of India. 

Oot. 24. Their Excellencies the Marquess 
of Linlithgow and the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow arrive in India. 

Oot. 25. Hungary informs Prague propos¬ 
ing immediate military occupation of 
Czech ceded areas. 

Oct. 26, Bulgarian National Assembly votes 
£9,000.000 for rearming, 

—Select Committee on the Indian 
Income-tax Bill concludes its labours. 
Oot. 27. The Duke of Kent is appointed 
Governor-General of Anstralia. 

Oot. 28. Hankow has fallen; the Chinese 
retreat to the. west. 



The riiAw Relating to Places of 
Entertainment and Amusement. By 
K. Venkoba Rao. M.L. Price Rs. 16. 
(Available of G. A. Natcaan & Co., Madras). 

The book, as is evident from the title, 
deals with subjects that are mainly 
concerned with the leisure hour activities 
of the people. An excellent attempt baa 
been made to elucidate the knotty and 
controversial points in law on which 
authority is either vai?iie or silent. 
References to Indian and English authorities 
and even to American decisions have 
been made. The book, apart from its 
professional appeal to the people in the 
line, is extremely interesting in some 
sections even to the lay reader. The genesis 
and growth from the bill to the Law 
stage of the British Cinematograph Films 
Act are given exhaustive treatment* 
Among the other special features of 
its contents may be mentioned the 
Radio Act of America, the Australian 
Films Act, the Indian Law with reference 
to Statutes and decisloBS, a special 
chapter on the American Law and 
the Law pertaining to Indian States. A 
well arranged subject index facilitates 
easy »nd quick reference, 

n 


Modern Sweden. Edited by Erik 

Nylander. Published by the General 

Export Association of Sweden, Stockholm, 

This picture book of Sweden gives us a 
comprehensive idea of its people, its institu¬ 
tions, its natural resources and the growth 
of the country in its economic and social 
aspects during the past fifty years. Five 
decades back, Sweden was mainly a self- 
contained agricultural country, But during 
the period momentous changes have taken 
place. Powerful and diversified industries 
have been created. The value of 
Sweden’s export trade has mounted 
np nearly seven hundred per cent. 
The leading events of the period include 
the establishment of engineering and 
electrical industries with ramifications 
abroad and markets in many countries; the 
building up of a competitive ship-building 
industry; the establishment of overseas 
shipping lines to most parts of the world; 
the inception and enormous growth of the 
wood-pulp and paper industries. The 
reorganisation of the erstwhile iron trade 
into a modern steel industry for the 
manufacture of finished steel products and 
the electrification of the country by 
hamessing of waterfaUs are .also important, 
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PBAYERS, PEAISES ANT) PSALMS. Text in 
Devanagati and English Translation. 
With a Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi. 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Re. 1-4- 
To Subscribers of the Indian Review, Re. 1. 
This is a Companion Volume to the 
great triad—The Raraayana, Mahabharata 
and Srimad Bhagavata—already published 
by Natesans. It includes selections from 
The Vedas, UpaniBbads, Epics, Gita, Puranas, 
Agamas, Tantras, Kavyas and the writings 
of the Acharyas and others. The Volume 
thus covers the entire field of Sanskrit 
Literature from the Vedas down to the 
latest writers of devotional poetry. No 
sect has been ignored; no religious bias 
has prejudiced the selection, and the differing 
needs of persons on various levels of 
spiritual and religious development have 
been kept in view. Indeed, no effort has 
been spared to render this book represent¬ 
ative, comprehensive, and up^to-date. The 
Prayers are rendered into easy and 
elegant English. The book is enriched with 
a Foreword from the pen of Mahatma Gandhi, 
who says: 

The oolleotion presented in thu volume does 
enable one like me to know how our encestora 
prayed to the One Supreme Lord of the Universe 
and in what words they derived solace in the 
hour of their trM or gave praise in the hour of 
their so-oaUed triumph. May this colleciiont help 
the reader to dispel his unbelief or strengthen 
hU belief. 


This Civilisation, By P. R. Kaikini. 

Published by tbe New Book Company, 

Bombay., Price Be, 1-B. 

The book is a strong indictment of several 
destruotive teodenoies in modern civilisation. 
An earnest praotioal minded poet looks 

out upon tbe every-day world of today 
and expresses bis reactions. The poems 
deal with variety of subjects ranging 
from slaughter-bonse to relativity. 


Where Theosophy and Science Meet. 

Edited by D. D. Kanga, I.E.s. (Retd.) 

Adya.r Library Association, Madras. 

The book under review is a collection 
of articles from scientifically minded and 
sincere theosophists. They are all striving 
to point out that the conclusions of 
theosophy as expressed in Madame Blavatsky 
arc in keeping with the truths of modern 
science. The book is divided into four 
parts, the first part deals with the evolution 
from macrocosm to microcosm ; (2) from 
Atom to Man ; (8) from humanity to 
Divinity ; and (4) deals with some practical 
applications. The book is interesting 
reading, but in some portions it is a bit 
recondite and its appeal is not universal. 
To a student of Vedanta the conclusions 
of theosophy have a charm all its own. 
The book is a fine attempt to bridge 
religion and science. 


Life and Teachings of Zoroaster. By 
Prof. A. R. Wadia. G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras. As. 12. To Subscribers of the 
Indian Review, 10 os. 

This is the third Volume in the series 
of “World Teachers” which includes the 
life and teachings of Buddha and Mahomed 
already published, and of Krishna and Christ 
in preparation. In the six chapters that 
comprise the book. Prof. Wadia describes 
the historical background of the Founder 
of Zoroastrianism, traces the life and career 
of the great Prophet and disouases the 
Philosophy of Zoroaster and later Zoroas¬ 
trianism. 

The book will appeal not only to the 
followers of tbe Faith of Zoroaster but 
to men of other faiths anxious to obtain 
a proper knowledge and appreoiation 
of tbe Great Teacher and Prophet of 
tbe Pareis. 
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Shakespeare Criticism : An Essay in 
Synthesis. By C. N. Menon. Oxford 
University Press. 

This is a remarkable book, fine in 
thought as well as expression, and quite 
unlike the familar stuff about unities and 
plots. Dr. Menon shows how an Indian 
can appreciate Shakespeare. 

Hamlet is in all of us; he is not a 
dead relic preserved in the British Museum. 
This indicates Dr. Menon’s main thesis. 
It rests on the profound identity of human 
beings, of the passions and reactions in 
all ages and in all lands. Dr. Menon 
shows how Shakespeare’s great art made 
the ephemeral transparent through imagi¬ 
native identification and laid bare the 
eternal inner entities. 

Dr. Menon’s contribution is striking and 
original. He is an athlete in the writer’s 
art; he probes into the inner core of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies; and, with an 
economy of words, presents its objectivity 
so that it tells itself. 


Mohbnjo-Daro and the Civilization op 
Ancient India. By N. G. Choudary. 
W. Newman & Co.. Ltd., 8, Old Court 
House Street, Calcutta. 

This is a review of the finds at Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa, pertaining to the 
Indus Vallt^y civilization from the point 
of view of agriculture. Both the Indus 
Valley Civilization and the Rigveda prove 
that from the earliest times India is an 
agricultural country. 


An English Educational Tour in 
Ceylon. By H. L. Ludowyk. Published 
by the author, No. 1007, Perandeniya Road, 
Kandy, Ceylon. Rs. 5. 

The author in bis early years travelled 
all over Ceylon with his father, who was 
employed in the medical service and has 
recorded here his observations on a variety 
of topics. He gives descriptions of places 
and institutions and deals with many 
personalities in the sphere of education. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ScrARATK Stab. By Francis Foster. Victor 

Gollancz, 14, Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, 
London. W.C. 

The War aoainst the West. By Aurel Kolnai. 
Victor QoUancz. 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London. * 

Vedantam : The Clash ov Tbaditiohs : A novel 
by V. V. Chintamani. Heath Crauton, Ltd., Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 

Seimad Bhaqavad Gita. By Bawa Jivan Singh. 
Navroz Printing Press, 30, Ezra Street, Oalcutta. 

Bhakti and P&aklao. By Sri Swami Sivananda 
Sarasvati. Manoharlal Mehtani, Member, Divine 
Life Society, Mooltan City. 

Baja Yoga. By Swami Sivauaftda. Published by 
Swami Paramanands. Divine Life Society, 
BUdukeih. 

Second Annual Rs>obt or the Divinx! Lue 
S oonsxY. Rikbikeeh, Debra Don, Himalayae. 

Boutihx lua Biuvoaas ot tss Dtvnrs X4ira 
SociETy. Kikhikeih, Distriot Dehra Dim, 
(EimalayM). 


A. Note on the Income-tax (Amendment) Bill. 
By Dr. M. 8. Natarajan, m.a., ph.D. Director, 
Dewan Chand Political Information Bureau, 
30, Feroze Shah Road, New Delhi. 


The Oilseed Trade ov India. By J. C. Bahl. 
New Book Company, Bombay. 


Kadha : A Hindu Belle. By Innocent Sousa. New 
Book Company, Bombay. 

iNTEl^RETAriON OF A FEW FRAYBBS FROM THE 
Kho ED AH. A VESTA. By Lady Dastur. New Book 
.Company, Bombay. 


I24TBBPEBTAT10N OF ZaRATHUSTRA 8 GaTHAS. By 
Lady Dastur. New Book Company, Bombay. 

SuFXBM. Life of Samt Baohal Shah* By I^wan 
Lalohand Navalrai, k.l.a. Lkrkana. 

The Qavdbi Sutras. By D. S. Sanaa, k.a, 
Available of G. A. iNaiesao Co., Madras) 

Wa t__Q ' 


The Indian States under mp Goveenicent o 
India Aot 1035* By Sardar Beafair 
TarapiiiEVRla 8oQs4a ^ ^ 




Indian sTAtEs 


Hyderabad 

AVIATION IN HYDERABAD 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Governmenti have 
under coDsideraiioD a scheme of internal 
aviation in the State. The largest transport 
CO ordination in India has been successfully 
attempted in Hyderabad State and the 
Government have taken up the expansion 
of airways in the State which, when 
completed, will provide ample facilities for 
internal aviation. 

A scheme has been drafted and approved 
by the Advisory Committee by which the 
development of aviation had been divided 
into the technical and the non-technical 
branches. The technical side which 
includes the training of pilots and other 
stalf, the selection of routes and landing 
grounds and their management will be 
under the N. 8. Railway. The non-teohnical 
or the social side will be under the Army 
Secretariat and will be confined to the 
management of the Aero Club at Begumpet. 

Osmanabad, a place on the Air Mail 
route between Rarachi and Hyderabad, 
is* selected as' a forced landing ground. 
The Air Port building at Begumpet 
may be extended to suit the expanded 
scheme. Some technical staff who are 
already under training, may be absorbed 
into Government service, and some more 
trained. The Aero Club now owns four 
aeroplanes which will be sufficient for 
training the necessary staff. 

THE NIZAM AS CHANCELLOR 
The Nizam of Hyderabad was unanimously 
re-elected Chanoellor of the Aligarh 
University, at a special meeting of the 
• University Court held on September 24. 
' Uotiamed. ^aimaa . 


Mysore 

MYSORE ADMINISTRATION 
Addressing the Mysore Representative 
Assembly on September 2H, Sir Mirza 
Ismail, Dewan, said that the accounts for 
19B7-B8 showed an improvement of 
Rs. lakhs over the estimated revenue 
and savings of Rs. 24 lakhs in expendi¬ 
ture. Excise revenue rose from Rs. 58,46,791 
to Rs. 64,16,574 in spite of an increase 
in illicit distillation of liquor. 

The Dewan made a survey of the 
activities of various departments of the 
administration during the year. The 
supply of electricity was considerably 
extended, 171 towns and villages having 
been electrified by the end of the year. 
Various irrigation works have been 
completed. There was great progress also 
in medical relief and child welfare. Fifteen 
maternity homes w^ere opened during the 
year. 

The Dew'an announced that the 
Committee appointed by the Government 
to examine questions relating to the 
expansion of primary education had 
recommended the opening of 1,000 sohools 
in four years, half the cost of the 
scheme being met by Government and 
half by local holies. 

DBWAN’S LUNCHEONS 
Sir Mirza Ismail has established a healthy 
precedent daring the session of the Mysore 
Representative Assembly. 

Every day during the mid day interval, 
he invites some two score members of 
varying political faith to lunch with him. 
This not only enables him to make 
valuable contacts with members but 
breaks down those barriers that are apt 
to grow between the administrative and 
non-offioial elements in the State* 
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Baroda 

H. H. THE GAEKWAR’S SPEECHES 

We welcome the fourth volume in the 
series —Speeches and Addresses of H. H. 
The Maharaja of Baroda —edited by C. E. 
Newham and specially printed at the 
Cambridge University Press. The present 
volume contains the speeches and addresses 
delivered by His Highness on various occasions 
during the years 1984-8H. Some speeches, 
omitted from the previous volumes have been 
included in this. The task of preparing 
and editing of this volume was entrusted 
by the Maharaja to Mr. C. E. Newham. 
The handsome book, printed in feather¬ 
weight paper and attractively got up, is a 
worthy addition to the stu'ies. 

Mb. PARKINSON FOR BARODA 

Mr. J. E. Parkinson, Educational Com¬ 
missioner with the Government of India 
who is shortly retiring from service, has 
been offered by the Baroda State an 
important post for reorganising education 
in the State. Mr. Parkinson is expected 
to proceed to Baroda next year. 

Patiala 

THE PATIALA CABINET 

For nearly 15 years Nawab Sir Liaqat 
Hyat Kban, either as Home Minister, dr 
as Prime Minister, has been the principal 
adviser of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala and the Vice-President of the 
Cabinet, The following constitute His 
Highness's Ministry:— 

Nawab Sir Liaqat Hyat Khan, Prime Minister. 

Baja Hari -Kishaa Kaiil, o.s.x., c.x.s;, n.B., 
Revenue Ministar. * 

l>ewaQ Bahadur Pindi Baa Sabherwal, Minister 
ul Law end Justice. 

K. M. Panikkar, Foreign and Education 

llinieter. 

CapL M. N. Raina, Minister of PubUo Heal^ 
and Lcgiilatioii* 

Mf* C. V« Dkd Eiws o*F*|k* Floannii llixustir. 
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Travancore 

THE DEWAN’S STATEMENT 
“If, following Mr. Gandhi's advice, the 
memorandum is unreservedly withdrawn 
and if that Civil Disobedience which 
demonstrably has led to violent manifest¬ 
ations is terminated, there can be no 
objection to the pursuit of normal political 
activities within the law and to the 

release of those now in jail for Civil 
Disobedience,” says Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Ayyar, Dewan of Travancore, in a statement 
to the Press. After recounting the various 
incidents of mob violence, the Dewan says; 

The fair name of Travancore which has always 
been known for cultural and political progress, 
eaoeful habita of life and sobriety of thought is 

eing tarnished.I'h© cont)n^lanoe Of this 

atmosphere of violence will produce disastrous 
results. 

At this juncture it is the duty of every citizen 
of Travancore to contribute his mite towards the 
restoration of a peaceful atmosphere in the land. 
This is the time when what is needed most is a 
situation wherein everyone concerned can think 
and act with coolness end deliberation. With a 
view to securing peace and harmony in the country, 
we make this fervent appeal to all who have the 
welfare and good name of Travancore at heart to 
disoourage every act of violence and put a stop to 
all demonstrations and not indulge in or encourage 
any defiance. 

May wo also appeal to our friends outside 
Travancore to refrain from words or deeds which 
may have the effect of encouraging a spirit of 
defiaince of constituted authority and of further 
complicating the situation ? 

It is our firm hope that as soon as the pres^dnt 
excitement and tension disappear, Government will 
relinquish all those extraordinary powers which 
they assumed for the emorgeocy and release of all 
political prisoners. 

A PEACE COMMITTEE ' 

A gcheme for the formation of a Peace 
Coipmittee in Travancore for the main¬ 
tenance of peace and order and to carry 
on propaganda for non-violence, is announced 
by Dewaz^ Babadnr V. S. Subramania 
Ayyar, retired Dewan of Travancore, Mr. 
S. Ohattanatha Earayalar. Deputy President 
of the Travancore Legislative Assembly, 
and a number of other proxhinent citizens, 
in a statemeiit issued on OotoW 
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Kashmir 

COTTAGE INDUSTRIES IN KASHMIR 
In the course of a debate in the State 
Assembly at Srinagar, Dewan Bahadur 
N. Gopalaswami Iyengar, the Premier, said r 
We have carried out a survey of cottage industries 
in Kashmir. It is my intention that a similar survey 
be conducted with regard to cottage industries in 
Jammu province. The Government has now under 
consideration a proposal for giving substantial help 
to the All-India Spinners’ Association, which has done 
very good work in helping the cottage workers 
in Kashmir Valley and steps will be taken to see 
whether the activities of this Association can be 
extended to Jammu Province also. 

The Government, the Prime Minister 
continued, had already increased the number 
of model farms and provided facilities to 
impart training to young men. Similarly 
young men will be trained in the Silk 
Weaving Factory. The Sports Factory had 
also decided to train 10 Hindus and 10 
Muslims in bat-making industry. One of 
the prominent features in the Silk Weaving 
Factory would be that training would be 
given in the use of power-looms. The 
Government had already under consider¬ 
ation a scheme to send young men to 
places where methods regarding cottage 
industries were taught. 

THE NATIONAL DEMAND 
Leading Hindu and Sikh members of the 
Kashmir Assembly have issued a statement 
over the recent national demand. In 
laying before the public their considered 
opinion on the subject, they say that the 
so-called demand has been signed mostly 
by the members of the extremist Muslim 
party in the State, and as such, 
it should be viewed with great caution. 
They feel they owe a duty to the public to 
declare that this demand has not their 
support at present, since the acceptance of 
llie demand would be an acceptance of the 
absolute rule of tl\e Muslim majority, which 
would iu no way i>e conducive to the 
duveiopmeut of uationahsm in its true sense. 


Cochin 

COCHIN PORT 

The Government of Cochin have concluded 
their negotiations with the Government of 
India in regard to the sale of 150 acres 
of reclaimed land on the Willingdon Island 
and the Government of India have agreed 
to grant a loan of Rs. 28,42,000 to the 
Cochin Port authorities to enable the 
latter to buy from the Cochin Government 
150 acres of reclaimed land in the 
Willingdon island. 

On payment of the above amount, the 
ownership of this 150 acres of land will 
be transferred to the Port authorities 
subject to the sovereignty and jurisdiction 
of the Maharaja of Cochin. 

General 

CONGRESS AND STATES 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of 
the Congress Party in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, presiding over the Mysore State 
Students’ Conference on October 16th, 
observed : 

The Datioaaliam of the Indi%ii National Congresa 
i» not of the narrow coininunal and sectional 
type. It would not rest saibhed with fre^om 
from alien shackles alone. In its view the freedom 
in external relations must be completed and 
broadened by freedom within end equality of 
rights for all Indians. 

Dealing with the question of the 
Indian States, Mr. Bose stated: 

I would reiterate my belief that the introduction 
of the democratic form of ^vernment in them is 
inevitable sooner or later. But the extension of 
ihe Congress organisation to them presents problems 
of its own. The power and prestige of the Indian 
National Congress in British India and its network 
of organisation there have not been a quick growth. 
It took nearly 40 years of iotenee effort * and 
untold sauriflee to make the' C6n^;reee the premier 
political organisqtiou in British India and this 
development was the result not of external bat 
internal vitality. For the Congresa to be robust 
in tbe Slates it must also fallow the sanus prinoipAss 
•and travel the tame patb.j 

We feel that the freedom movemeot is-Iffcsly to 
be^nrnre spontapeooa and have a broader bai^ 
if It draws its main iiro&gtli from‘tfaa peoph 9f 
tbs Btatfts. \ I ■ 



INDIANS OVERSEAS 

-;qS- 


South Africa 

£25,000 FOR NATAL INDIANS 

A Bum of £25,000 collected originally by 
Mahatma Gandhi in 1894 and invested for 
political work on behalf of the Natal Indian 
community has been lying idle all these 
years. Information from Durban shows 
that a serious effort is to be made to gain 
control of this amount. The new Agent 
in South Africa, Mr. Rama Rao, has been 
approached to take steps, through legisla¬ 
tion in the South African Parliament, to 
release the money from legal difficulties 
that surround it. 

It is learnt that after the departure of 
Mahatma Gandhi in 1914 for India, an 
interdict was applied for an account of 
differences among officials of the Natal 
Congress. The funds and properties pur¬ 
chased in the Prince Edward Street and 
May Street in Durban were placed in the 
hands of a receiver. After some years in 
1921, an application for funds was made to 
the Supreme Court which refused the 
request on the ground that the resuscitated 
Congress was not a legal successor of the 1894 
Congress. Many Agents have in the pasi^ 
made attempts to free the money, and now 
Mr. Rama Rao has been approached to 
ensure the realisation of this amount. 

Malaya 

INDIANS IN MALAYA 

The difficulties that Indians in general 
and Indian labour in particular are Under¬ 
going in the Malaya States are described 
by Sri E. A. Neelakandha Iyer, Honorary 
Secretary of the Central Indian Association 
Of Malaya in bis Indian Problems in 
Malaya,** published by the Indian Office, 
Kuala Lumpur. Can Indfan labour ever 
organise itself and consolidate its position ? 
^bb author says no. 


“At their best, the Malay States are 
benevolent autocracies, and autocracies, 
though they may be attractive, picturesque 
and paternal ar^ intolerant of criticism or 
of constitutional opposition.” The author 
adds that if a group of employees wisb/d 
to form a onion, it could nob be done 
under the existing Societies' Enactment. 
Even if the Enactment was amended any 
society so formed could be dissolved without 
any reasons being assigned. 

“ This is the general fate of an indigent 
wage-earning class—a landless proletariat 
whom India dumps on Malaya and whom 
Malaya utilises till they are able to render 
her services,” sums up the author. “The 
stragglers who remain behind in Malaya 
become the tragic orphans—of whom India 
has well nigh forgotten and Malaya looks 
down upon with contempt—as worthless 
drags in a prosperous society.” 

Ceylon 

INDIAN LABOUR IN CEYLON 

Despite the serious shortage of labour 
voiced by the Chairman of the Planters’ 
Association of Ceylon, because of the 
increase in the quota allotted for 1989 
and 1940 by the Rubber Regulation 
Committee, the Executive Committee of 
Labour have disagreed with the view 
of Sir Edward Jackson and have recom¬ 
mended to the Board of Ministers for 
introduction of only a controlled system 
of labour immigration from India. 

This control, we are told, is to 
take the form of licences to be 
issued for specified forms of labour. The 
Government of India are closely watching 
the situatidn and feel that the stage for 
their making any representation through 
their Agent in Ceylon has not yet beep 
reaobed, 
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Burma 

INDIANS IN BURMA 
Maulana Abdulla Misri, a member of the 
Burma delegation, in the course of a 
statement says: “ There is not a single 
place in the entire length and breadth of 
Burma, where the lives of Indians are 
safe. In some places Indians are living 
like captives, while in others their condition 
is still worse. He points out that in 
Burma there is no Hindu-Muslira question, 
and Indians of all shades of opinion are 
working in close co-operation. 

The Indians in Burma have sufficient 
reason to believe that the present disturb¬ 
ance in Burma is the result of a 
pre-meditatod and organised conspiracy to 
drive them out of Burma. They are 
convinced that the only way open to them 
is to migrate from Burma and that is 
the reason that they are leaving Burma 
in thousands. The Burmese will not take 
rest until they see Burma completely freed 
of the Indian settlers.” 

America 

INDIA AND AMERICA 
“For the promotion of healthy world peace 
and the expansion of human happiness the 
world over, it is a matter of paramount 
importance that America and India come 
closer together in cultural co-operation, 
direct trade agreements, and spiritual frater¬ 
nity,” says Mr. Basant Kumar Roy. The 
union of the two extremes, as represented 
by America and India, will help much in 
creating a perfect human society on this 
planet. It may be a good thing for India to 
remember, Mr. Roy continues, that America 
today needs India’s trade more than ever 
before. She is fast losing her trade in 
China and Manchuria. Her Latin American 
trade is not growing very fast. And 
America’s statesmen and leaders of basiness 


know that a devastating war in Europe is 
inevitable, if not imminent. When that war 
starts, Britain’s lion’s share in India’s trade 
will be considerably crippled, if not totally 
annihilated. And America is preparing to 
capture the trade of 875,000,000 people of 
India. America knows of India’s great love 
for America. And good will is a mighty 
factor in the peaceful conquest of commerce. 
India’s national statesmen, manufacturers 
and merchants must now learn how to 
play their cards wisely and well for the 
good of India. And in this international 
educational work, says Mr. Roy, the India 
Chamber of Commerce of America is 
destined to play a great role in the near 
future. “America’s first duty at this 
juncture, however, is to place India’s 
emigration to America on a quota basis. 
This will further foster America’s trade 
with India.” 

General 

“ INDIANS OVERSEAS " 

There are several thousands of Indians 
living overseas, most of them distributed 
as labourers, peasants and petty 
traders in Ceylon, Malaya! Kenya, Sooth 
Africa, Zanzibar, Fiji, Mauritius and 
Trinidad. They are all miserably groaning 
under the weight of disabilities of various 
sorts. The Governments aim at a 
perpetuation of injustice to Indians 
by invidious legislation which, at every 
torn, checks the progress and peace of 
Indians. On top of everything the hydra- 
beaded monster 'colour' plays his own 
havoc. Some attempts were earnestly 
made by savants like Gandhiji, Andrews, 
and Rt. Hon’ble Sastri to redress the wrongs. 
But they have not b^n froltfol. Mr. 
T. S. Bajagopalan's •'Indiana Overseas” 
(Santhepet, Mysore, Prm fo. 1) is just 
another cry in the wilderness, a cry over 
a grievance long remaining onredmaedt 



DEFENCE OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

A writer in the Round Table gives a 
detaileti consideration to the problem of 
strategy and power as it faces the nations 
of the British Commonwealth to-day. 
Two main points stand out: 

The British Commonwealth for two reasons 
is much more vulnerable now than it was in 
ldl4. The first reason is that whereas in 1914 
it had only one hostile navy to oonsider if the 
anti-Comintern pact were to become a military 
entente^ it might now have to face naval war on 
throe fronts—the North Sea, Mediterranean and the 
Far East. Such an onset the British navy, at 
its present or its planned strength, could not by 
itself sustain. The French navy, however, is a 
strong support in the Mediterranean. Moreover, 
while the United States adheres to her policy of 
armed isolation, she seems to contemplate keep¬ 
ing a larger fieet than the Japanese in the 
Facifio, and this fact acts as a strong deterrent 
to any possible attempt by Japan to attack 
Singapore, or the Dutch Islands, or Australasia. 

The second weakness of the British Common¬ 
wealth is the new vulnerability of Great Britain 
and of the communications of the Empire from 
the air. The proclaimed air standard for Britain 
is |>arity with the strongest nesr-by Continental 
Power. But parity must refer not only to 
quality and quantity of front line aeroplanes but 
also to the means of defending industrial cities 
and ports including the organisation, evacuation 
and provisioning of the civilian population of vast 
oitiSs like London under the kind of constant 
aerial bombardment that modern air forces can 
infUot. Germany is said to be so organised that 
she can deal with 26,000 air-raid casualties per 
diem in the event of war. To-day, Great Britain 
has not more than half the aeroplanes, half the 
organised productive power and half the anti¬ 
aircraft organisation that Ofermony TOssesses, and 
France is alleged by an eminent French General that 
she does not posseses more thsd a third of these. 

That is the one of the main reasons 
for tho recent decision to correlate the 
airpaments of the two countries for 
Qhleiisire purposes. 


DO STARS INFLUENCE HUMAN LITBS? 

It is given to the Jewish nations in 
Jerusalem to believe in the mysterious 
powers of the stars and their influence on 
their lives. An Egyptian gentleman’s 
question : " What do you think of palmistry, 
and other sciences like phrenology and 
astrology, and is it true that the newly born 
is influenced by his horoscope ? ” has 
provoked a reply from the Rev. J. Badean 
of the American University, Cairo, who avers 
in an article in the September issue of the 
Orient and Occident that stars certainly 
do not influence our lives and the belief 
that it does is nothing but a childish super¬ 
stition that should long since have been 
outgrown. The writer concludes : 

Astrology, palmistry, phrenology and the like 
are not only theoretically ridiculous, praotioally 
impossible, and scientifically discredited, but when 
seriously accepted may have very grave results 
on character. If astrology is true, man has no 
freedom whatever. The tbief steals, not beoause 
he is hungry or envious of another’s goods but 
because the staxe make him do it. War overtakes 
the world and plunges the nations into blood, not 
because national greed and rivalry break their 
bonds bub because the senseless stars of the sky 
happen to be in a certain position. The schoolboy 
fails in his examination, not beoause he was lazy 
daring the first term but because he was bom 
on the wrong day. To believe this outs the nerve 
ef«!! endeavour, commercial as well as moral. 
Why strive for success when the stars have aready 
determined failure T Why seek to lead an honest 
and upright life when Jupiter and Venus are bent 
on making a fldef of you? Utter fatalism at its 
worst with a complete loss of . any meaning in 
life is the lo|poal outcome of those who believe 
that men’s liv^ am ordered by the stors above, 
or the lines on their hands, or the bumps on 
their heads. What |s worse than all this, astrology 
makes a vital belief in ^God . meaninglese a^ 
paotioaliy iippoe8l!>tet 
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JAPAN AND CHINA 

Tba Chinese war is dragging on and 
every day adds to the chances of Chiang 
Kai-Shek, whom hostilities surprised in 
the task of reorganising the army and 
country. The immense hinterland and 
the endless reserves of man power he 
can rely oh, says the New Beview, 
allow him to view with some equanimity 
the successive advances of the Japanese. 

Every day, we are told, Chiang’s troops 
are improving while the Japanese seem 
to deteriorate. Not that the Nippon 
soldier is any less bold or tough than 
his prototype of Port Arthur fame. 
What is degenerating is the Japanese com¬ 
mand : a wave of indiscipline among 
ofdcers gives the High Command cause 
for anxiety. It is true that with their 
craving for speed, “glorious peformanoes 
are made and tremendous disasters are 
brought on". 

Lightaiog advances of 70 miles in two days 
are recorded; rushes along railway lioes overtake 
trains which have to wait for repairs as on the 
Tientsin-Tsinan and the Peking-Haokow railways; 
river banks are reached in helter-skelter style. 
But the neighbouring districts are left in the 
possessipn of ChinoM bands, who relish guerilla 
warfare, cutting lines of oommunioations and 
surprising small observation posts. 

These rushes are individualist feats, and indivi¬ 
dual regiments are 50 miles from the position 
sMsigned them on the headquarters* maps; units 
which bad been detailed to march on Kaifeng 
overran the elbow of the Yellow River and finally 
met with disaster. Military regulations are thrown 
to the winds and selfish initiative leads to defeat. 
During the advance on the northern front which 
was stopped by fieods, artillery men left their 
guns to go and fire rifles on the advanced posi¬ 
tions; it was a brave deed, but foolish tactics. 
The leading principle of the Japanese seems to 
be not to destroy the Uve forces of the enemy 
but to rush ahead; this poli^ is well brought 
out hi the capture of towns. Every time a dty 
is to be taken, parleys are held and geographical 
ob|eotives agreed on but the Chinese army is 
always left a safe line of retreat; the town is 
oeoupied and the enemy has escape. 

With 8uch methods the war is giving 
Chiang Kai-Shek the breathing space 
he needs to train his new army. 


AESTHETICS 

The pleasure that one derives from 
Beauty, the expression of unity in creation 
has varying effects depending on the lines 
on which it is sought. One leaves us 
exhausted, satiated and even injured 
while the other leaves us ennobled, soothed 
and inspired. Sensual enjoyment in its 
very nature cannot last long. It is only 
aesthetic enjoyment that is lasting. 
Mr. Hameschandra Ghosh in the October 
issue of the Calcutta Review has written 
an instructive article on the subject 
under the title “Nature of our aesthetic 
faculty Aesthetic pleasure, he says, 

is a pure, spiritual, supersensuoua pleasure 
without any personal desire for gross possession. 
Here the ego of man becomes submerged in the 
embrace of the eternal idea. Here one gets a 
glimpse of one’s supermaterial nature, the unity of 
his being with the living soul of the universe 
which is ever romantic, never stale, perpetually 
beautiful though constantly changing forms. 
Aesthetic pleasure is quite different from hedonistic 
pleasure. It is something quite superficial and 
useless, yet vitally necessary for self-expression 
and self-realisation. We cannot dispense with it 
without rolling back to primitive barbarism. 
Aesthetic pleasure is the only pure joy which is 
not loaded with passion or greed, pain or grief. 
Aesthetics of pure beauty is the same thing as 
art or intuition or exprestnon. It may be mystical 
and transcendental, spiritual or beatific, capturing 
imagination and producing thrills but it must be 
expressive and bave subjective universality. The 
Beautiful is tnat which apart from concepts is 
represented as the object of a univ^al satisfaction. 

Aesthetic pleasure is an end in itself, 
not instrumental to the satisfaction of 
other wants. It is not a prop to material 
enjoyment but it is a pure ethereal 
enjoyment, the ' release of the tension 
of the soulArtistic enjoyment gives 
ns a noble, elevating pleasure whereas 
the sensnal ^pleasure overwhelms ns 
physically. A genius, a highly cultured 
man cannot live witbont aeBthetio pleasure. 
It is as much a natural food for his 
snstenanoe and higher develc^meht^^^^ 
light, air and milk* 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF SATYAGEAHA 
“The method of non-violent non-co- 
operation steps in as a really effective 
substitute for war. It does not propose 
to do away with war, it does not charm 
men away from the reality of worldly 
conflicts but it raises the quality of those 
very conflicts by bringing into operation 
a spirit of love and a sense of human 
brotherhood. Satyagraha is not a substitute 
for war; it is war itself shorn of many 
of its ugly features and guided by a 
purpose far nobler than what we generally 
associate with destruction. It is itself an 
intensely heroic and chivalrous form of 
war.” In these words Mr. Nirmal Kumar 
Bose summarises the philosophy and the 
technique of Satyagraha in the October 
number of the Visvahhamti Quarterly. 
Writing of the qualifications of the true 
Satyagrahi, Mr. Bose says;— 

The first article of faith with the Satyagrahi is 
the need of recognizing and of loving all mankind 
as one. The Satyagrahi also holds that love is 
never consistent with exploitation in any shape or 
form. Exclusive possession can never go together 
with love. If we have love in us, we can only 
possess when every one else can also possess the 
same thing if he needs it. In accordance with 
this fundamental belief, the Satyagrahi holds that 
whenever there is a conflict of interests in human 
society, there must be something wro^ somewhere. 
And if we can look into me situation with 
patience enough, a way can surely be found to 
restore the sense of human unity and at the same 
time to serve the best interests of humatuty taken 
as a whole. It will be a way illumined by love 
and one in which there would be no room for 
exploitation of any human being. 

The Satyagrahi also believes that such a solution 
oszL be best arrived at if he himself and his 
adversary can somehow put their heads together. 
But the adversary can hardly be made to realize 
the injustice of his position by mere talking and 
argumentation. If we shoot him dead or cow him 
^wn by violence, it does not help the case very 
muck Fear d^oraUzes and laisM fresh baniers 
to betier undemtanding in the hearts of men in 
anthprity to»d ay i Pr'ide and self-defenoe stiffen 
their bach eimI make thm Iwe amenable to reasoxi, 
fuetice sbd fair play. The Satyagrahi has, therefi>re, 
to devise some means of dealiag' with them 
effeetiyely and it is through self-suffering that ho 
proposes* to do so. 


Let us explain what the Satyagrahi exactly Under- * 
stands by self-suffering. It W already been said 
that the first law of the Satysgrshi is the law 
of love. The second law which follows firom lova 
is that the way to the adversary's head is not 
through the h^ but through the heart. He 
believes that it is only through suffering voluntarily > 
and cheerfully endured that the way can be opened 
to better understanding and a due reoosnition on 
the part of the adversary of the injustToe of bis 
own position. The Satyagrahi knows that all 
systems of exploitation thrive in the world, because 
both the exploiter and the exploited co-operate in 
their maintenance. The exploited do so through 
fear but they co-operate with the .>x|^loiters all 
the same. It is just here that the Satyagrahi 
sees his best opportunity of 'volimtaTy .scaring. 
He tries to wreck the system of exploitation by 
refusing to co-operate with it and thus draws upon 
his devoted head all the repression his adversary 
is capable of administering. 

Thus, if a Satyagrahi stands unmoved 
through the shower of repression, his 
sufferings heroically endured are likely to 
touch the heart of the oppressor and thus 
pave the way for mutual discussion and 
a joint effort to build up a social system 
without the injustices of the present. 


INDIAN BANK, LIHITED 

(Established in 1907) 

Htad Of lice; Worth Btach RoaH, MiUHAS 

Local Bbanohbs :—Esplanade, My la pore, 
Purasawalkam, Triplicaae and Theagaroyanagar. 

B aANOUBSAdoni, Alleppey, Bangalore, 
Bangalore Cantt., Bezwada, Bombay, Cochin. 
Coimbatore, Colombo, Erode, Quntur, Jaffna, 
Karaikudi, Madura, Nandyal, Pudukotah, Quilon, 
Salem, Tirupur, Tiruvarur, Trichur, Trichinop^i 
and Tuticorin. 

SuB-OxFioBS:—Qudivada, Tenali Bhimavaram, 
Eepalli, Tanuku, Duggirala, Narasaraopet and 
TJdumalpet. 

Authorised Capital ^ .. Rf. 60,00,000 

Issued and Subscribed Capital Rf. 47,02,800 
Paid-up Capital .. ttt. I2,70»280 

Reserve, Contingent and other 
Fuads .. Rs. 17,70,148 

Total Working Funds on 80-0-*88 Rl. 4,44,08,790 

All kinds of Bavking Bosiaoss Inclodlng 
Foroiga Exekaago done. 

For partioolars, please apply to any of the Offioea. 

N. GOPALA IYER, 

Secretary, 


JTov. *88, 
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FEDERALISM 


Ihe October issue of the Arya^i Path 
has two articles on a subject of import¬ 
ance to Indians and Britishers. Mr. 
James Truslow Adams writes about the 
history of Federalism in the United 
States. Commenting on the successful 
working of the Federal Constitution in 
the last 150 years, Mr. Truslow says : 

On the whole, perhaps, the three principles 
which have taken deepest root in the public 
mind, after a century and a half of experiment* 
ing with Federalism, have been that there must 
be a supreme and wholly independent court to 
maintain the constitution and our constitutional 
liberties; that tbe checks and balances of the 
three departments of the Federal Government must 
be maintained; and lastly that in spite of the 
necessarily increasing power of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment owing to modern conditions of life, the 
balance between that Government and the powers 
of the individual states must be maintained as 
far as possible. 

. . . We are a comparatively new, and now a 
very mixed nation racially, yet 1 believe that a 
large part of the population would agree that 
the th^ principles mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph are those which we must cling to if 
we are to maintain our Federal and democratic 
way of government, and we cling to them not 
as the result of theorizing but as the result of 
generations of experience. 

Mr. N. S. Subba Rao, the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Mysore University, who 
follows it up with his valuable observa¬ 
tions on Indian Federation, admits that 
a federal form of Government of India 
may be looked upon as a retrograde step, 
but on the other hand it may also be 
considered to be the only way achieving 
some measure of unity over an area 
where great diversity of interests and lack 
of political homogeneity prevailIs the 
principle of self-government safe under 
the proposed Federation for India? 
Mf« Subba Bao answers this question 
oleiufly in the folipwing words: 

Is the earditisl issue and the critics of 
the ptUposed lii^^ object to it, uot 

heoauie of their reluoteaoe to aoMt the federal 
priira^ie but because under the federal form the 
old sU^ to external eoatrol ooittioues. The 
numerous safBgoards and the special powers of 


the Goveraor-Gmeral are both promiaeut factors 
iu the situatiou. The people further want the 
constitution of the Central Government to be 
democratic ctnd representative of the people, but 
indirect elections to, the Federal Ass^bly and 
the system of nomination of their representatives 
by the rulers of the Indian States both detract 
from the representative character of the Federal 
Assembly. It is only by enlarging the field of 
popular control at the centre and by matdng the 
Federal Legislature more decisively representative 
of the people, that the new constitution can be 
made acceptable to the country. 

These observations, says Mr. Subba Bao, 
are considerations not of direct relevance 
when we are discussing the federal 
principle, but they are of vital importance 
when we are discussing the operation of 
the Federal Constitution as contemplated 
by the Government of India Act of 1935. 

MODERN OUTLOOK IN LITERATURE 

Writing on literary criticism, Cyril 
Modak says in the New Review : 

In impressionism the personality of the 
critic intrudes and projects itself to take 
the centre of the stage. In dogmatism 
extraneous rules and standards, principles 
and technique crowd the work of art out 
of sight. In historical criticism the details 
of the environment, the tendencies of the 
age, the heritage of the race and the 
characteristics of the sobool of the artist 
spread a flesoy cloud over the work of art. 
In psychological criticism the artist is 
psycho-analysed at length and the work 
of art is swallowed by the whale of 
technical terminology. The new criticism 
emphasizes interpretation. The business 
of the critic is to use all the material 
available to oommunioate to men in their 
language a beauty they have no eyes to 
see, a joy they have no sense to feel, 
a truth they have no insight to oompre- 
bend. So long as men are different in 

original endowmenti training and digtee pf 
culture BO lung will critiUB be needed to 
mediate between those who create beauty 
and those who vaguely feel its i^wer. 
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THE BUBOPSAN CBISIS 


Mahatma Qatidhi. writing in a recent 
issue of the Harlan, refers to the 
European crisis and says that Europe 
has sold her soul for the sake of seven 
days* earthly existence.” The peace in 
Europe gained at Munich is a triumph 
for violence. It is also its defeat. 

If Eagland and France were sure of victory, 
they would certainly have fulfilled their duty of 
saving Czeoho Slovakia or of dyingl with it. But 
they quailed before the combined violence of 
Germany and Italy. 

Mahatma Gandhi adds that the Czechs 
could not have done anything else when 
they found themselves deserted by their 
two powerful allies. If the Czechs had 
known the use of non-violence as a 
weapon for defence of national honour, 
they would have faced the whole might 
of Germany with that of Italy thrown 
in. They would have spared England 
and France the humiliation of suing for 
peace which was no peace, and to save 
their honour they would have died to a man 
without shedding the blood of the robber. 

I must refuse to think that such heroism, or 
call it restraint, is beyond human nature. Human 
nature will only find itself when it fully realizes 
that to be human it has to cease to bo beastly 
or brutal. Though we have the human form, we 
still share the qualities of our remote reputed 
ancestor the orang-outang. 

The Congress Working Committee, 
Mahatma Gandhi says, had almost come 
to the conclusion that it would deny 
itself the opportunity of striking a bargain 
with England, but would make its contri¬ 
bution to world peace, to the defence of 
Czeoho-Slovakia and to India's freedom by 
declaring to the world by its action that 
the way to peace with honour did not 
lie through mutual slaughter of innocents 
but that it lay only and truly through 
the practice of non-violence unto death. 

. 1 do not know what aotually the Working 
Conmiinee would have done if the war had oome. 


But the war la btdy postponed. During the 
breathing time, I present the way of non-violence 
for acoeptaaoe by the Czechs, '^h^ do not yet 
know what Is in store for them. They san lose 
nothing by trying the way of noti-violenoe. The 
fate of Republioan Spain is hanging in the 
balance. So is that of China. If in the end, 
they all lose, they will do so, not because they 
are less skilled in the science of destruction or 
because they are undehnanned. What would 
Republioan Spain gain if it had Franco's resources, 
or China if she had Japan's skill in war, or the 
Czechs if they had the skill of Herr Hitler? I 
suggest that if it is brave, as it is, to die to a 
man fighting against odds, it is braver still to 
refuse to yield to the usurper. If death is a 
certainty in either caee, is it not nobler to die 
with the brecuBt bared to the enemy without 
malice against him within ? 

EDUCATING FOR LEISURE 

Mr. Krishnappa, in his article Eduoatiug 
for Leisure ” in the current issue of Triveni, 
stresses upon an important function of 
education. Education should not only be 
a bread-winning device, but also a ' sail 
saving ’ one. Children should be prepared 
for a worthy rele and made dt for a genuine 
contribution to the increase of human 
happiness. They should be trained to make 
a profitable use of their leisure time. 

There are two outstanding things which the school 
can do to teach its pupils the proper use of leisure: 
(1) To set up standards and develop tastes which will 
help to determine the choice of proper forms of 
recreation, and (2) to develop habits and interests 
which will continue to provide enjoyment in leisure 
hours in later life. To realise these objects the 
school can and should press into service all its 
activities, curricular and extra curricular. 

Courses in language, literature, history, 
soienoes, and libraries are grouped under 
curricular activities. Under extra curricular 
activities are included school magazines, news¬ 
papers, literary and debating societies, drama 
and musio clubs, excursions, soouting, etc. 
The value of interesting hobbies like 
stamp oolleoting, picture post-cards, photo¬ 
graphy, gardening, carpeting, etc., can never 
be exaggerated. In a country full of sorrow 
and suffering, misery and misfortune, the 
orying need for sooial service should 
not be ignored and ohildren sbonld be given 
ample scope in that diireotion. 
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OORRTJFE10H IN THE SERVICES 
}f.t. ViiaraiQ Jeet Siogb, in the carreiii 
Modern Beview, 

that has ba|$^:';v 
qaitd a long ' 

eradioatiou of cortnlili^^ 

^hhlio services. CarrupticbvJ 
^ all departments ot tha (^yernii^B^ oe^ 



INDIA AND THE FDTUBE WAR 


exclnding the benedoent departments of 
Medicine, Education and PUbUo Health. 

The forms and extent of corruption vary 
according to the particular individual. 
Who is the guilty among the two. The 
bribe-giver or the bribe taker ? 

The bribe'giver fcnoWf that unless he greases 
the palm of an bmoer, subordinate or otherwise, 
the result is likely to be a turning down of the 
soales, wrongful confinement, loss of izzat or at least 
an extraordinary delay in the procedure of his 
case. Thus placed he is tempted to ofior bribes 
. to straighten out things for himself. The bribe¬ 
taker on the other hand knows that his relatives 
and friends, similarly placed accepted, bribes, built 
beautiful houses, bungalows and orchards with the 
taint^ money. He knows too that they went 
scot-free. Thus circumstanced, it is no wonder that 
even a harmless ‘ hare develops a dog’s or shark’s 
sharp teeth. 

An agency to detect corruption as 
a measure of eradicating the evil was 
contemplated by the Punjab Government, 
but it was immediately thrown out as 
they were unwilling to contemplate a 
system of espionage, which would be 
destructive of the morale and prestige of 
the Services and would create an atmos¬ 
phere of fear and distrust. 

The advent of the Congress Ministry 
in the Provinces promises the complete 
eradication of the pernicious evil. Mr. 
Singh advocates the appointment of an 
experienced whole-time officer, social and 
Bootable, and enjoying, clean reputation in 
each district. 

of diffemit departments should 
devote at least an hour on eaeh Saturday to 
•hw oonipiaints *about oon^ptibn. Fetitioa poxes 
snould he hung at oonveiiiecit plaoei ia the 


War has now been averted. But 
politicians and statesmen were speculating 
about India’s part in the next world war. 
Writing in the Puja Number of the 
Landholders' Journal, just on the eve of 
the Munich Agreement, Mr. Banjit 
K. Bose rightly points out that Great 
Britain can count on whole-hearted Indian 
support in case war should break out. But 
has India got the wherewithal ? Mr. Bose 
says: 

India has a good standing army, which when 
its mechanisation is completed would be no 
mean an arm of defence. But she has no navy, 
and while her air force is more like an apology, 
ehe has virtually no anti-aircraft arrangements. 
Now on the outbreak of war, the Indian army 
might, as in 1914, be expected to go over to 
Europe to join the war there. But how far this 
would weaken the defence of India is a moot 
point; for the situation of 1914 was difierent 
from what it would now be. The question of 
air attack by Japan may not be thought likely 
but it is not altogether impossible for 

Japanese navy to command the high seas beyond 
the Indian coast line. If it does so, it will not 
be difficult for her to bomb India by means of 
aeroplane-carrier ships. Further, in case of a naval 
attack by Japan, there will be positive danger if 
there is no adequate defence arrangements in 
India. For it will be now a forlorn hope to 

expect the British navy to come over to the 

Indian Ocean and thus expose Qreat Britain to 
enemy attacks across the North Sea. It is also 
too muob to expect that U. S. A. fleet will 

operate against the Japanese, for that oountry 
would not join any war if she can avoid it. The 
aerial bases of Italy in the Bed Sea and in 
Abyssinia are also threatening to India. 

Under these oirbumstanoes, contends the 
writer, India would do well tO provide 
for bet adequate defence before going 
opt to fight for Great Britain in the 
European soU. 
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IS HINDU PHIDpSOPHY DIVING? 
Uodeir the al>oim iitH 

■ tel?';' 

Ai:?ar.;: 4 e r b e r t ^Uspititag 

tbe ifeiMbry tba pliil<wopiiy bag 

oomb lo A gtai»dalill« BAyteg tbai tbis 
notion is ftlmofit as ttairo as tbo tbongbt 
that Desbartes and Kant are tbe last 
European philosophers and after them we 
have bad no original thinkers. 


B&ITAIN AND ITADY 



mn 

. j'v 

religions pt '' > 

result in the attempii. ,He Says ; 

We may start then with trying to promote acmm 
mutual respect. The oouatnes hear of each other 
chiefly through heated joorndiistic ezchang^. Might 


In fact, India from the philosophical view-point, 
is not dead. It lives with an inflnitely intense 
life. This does not mean that modern Hindu 
philosophy refuses to go to the deep roots of 
classical Hindu philosophy. We ourselves have 
inherited most of the conceptions of Greek philosophy 
and the renaissance. 

Western thinkers are accustomed to 
understand by philosophy “a system of 
ideas scaffolded in the abstract ” an 
intellectual construction made by thinkers 
of genius, more or less great, who set up 
hypothesis, group suppositions and erect 
systems more or less consistent. In 
India, on the contrary, the notion of 
philosophy is quite different. M. Herbert 
says: 

A philosophy is a conception which one has of 
life, not because one has read of it in such and 
such a book, or one has heard another speak 
about it, but because one has an internal con¬ 
viction thereof, which guides his life in details as 
well as in broad outlines and which one seeks at 
the same time progressively and continually to 
verify by experiences of the same nature as those 
on which modem savants establish their proposi¬ 
tions. The conception of philosophy, according to 
the Hindus, resembles more thp conception of 
chemistry or of physios entertained by a modern 
chemist or physicist than the. idea of philosophy 
9M ittidenitood by the great philosophers of the 
West. Hindu philosophy is still full of life and 
conthmies to produce rixm fruits, at the, same time 
pressing intact tiie principles of classical Indian 
pfaiioiopby. 


not some British military and naval experts 
endeavour to give us an appraisal of the Italian 
armed forces—their recent achievements, their part 
in the great war and the lesser wars, their present 
preparedness—^with an eye primarily to their 
organisation and effloienoy and not to their all 
too obvious perilouaness—in certain contingencies ? 
Might not British trade unionists find it worth 
while to study wage-contracts, factory oonditioDB, 
and price control in Italy, regardless of the unijEbnn 
worn by officials of the corporations ? 

England and Italy can best approach an under¬ 
standing by being quite clear that neither country 
plans to force upon the other, directly or indirectly, 
any form of political philosophy. Italians, and 
nobody elje, must decide what sort of state they want; 
while we, having created for ourselves through the 
travails of the Reformation, a working oompromlse 
between religious authority and religious liberty, 
possess institutions which we shall not easily give up 
merely because countries with other histories have 
failed to adapt them to their own ciroumetances. 
In extending a natural sympathy to those Italians 
who find our institutions desirable, we muit never 
let it be suspected that we wish such inatitutioas to 
be thrust on nations where the guiding olass does 
not demand them, or demands them under a different 
external form. Rid of such suspicions and subject 
to military precautions which neither cv>untry would 
renounce in a great hurry, the framers of economic 
policy in both countries might find prompt advantage 
in British oo-operation in the equipment of the 
new Italian empire. 
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THE WORLD’S STRANGEST FILM 

The etory of the world’s strangest ‘ wonder 
picture ’ is given in the India Monthly 
for October issue which provides interesting 
reading. Newton Perry is the proud 
producer and director of this stupendous 
picture which was produced at Florida, 
under 18 fSet of crystal clear water, a 
marvel with no parallel in Film history. 
The title of this epoch-making film is 
“The Silver Fizz”, a complete romantic 
story with courtship, marriage and 
honeymoon. 

The camera man photographed the various scenes 
through a big plate-glass window, but all the players 
together with the director and other officials had to 
dive^ beneath the water during the shots. At the 
beginning of every scene, all these people expelled 
air from their lungs and only then submerged to carry 
out the actual playing. 

When the scenery was placed under water, all the 
directors, workers, technicians and electricians had to 
swim down to the bottom of the tank to execute 
the actual screwings and hammerings. When, for 
instance, the wedding altar was placed and fastened 
under water to the bottom of the tank, the workers 
and directors had to submerge not less than 200 
times till they properly finished the job. During 
the church ceremony, the wedding bells were 
constantly ringing although the whole scene was 
shot below the surface of the water. 

Human beings can stay under water for about a 
minute at a time. So it^is easy to realise how many 
thousand times had the whole oast to descend 
beneath the surface to complete their task. Every 
scene was first rehearsed on dry land before the cast 
submerged to execute the final ** under water acting**. 

Tbe bonotirB for acting go to Florence 
Wimple, tbe famous American Beaut 3 % ^od 
George Saltman, obampion swimmer of tbe 
University of Florida, wbo were able to 
carry tbeir ezpresBions of sentiments even 
under water, altbougb the buoyancy of tbeir 
bodied made it almost impossible for them 
to st^d upright "and drm. 


ART AND REALITY 

Sir Hugh Walpole discusses the eternally 
intriguing problem of reality with reference 
to art and literature in a recent issue of 
John O’ London's Weekly and sums np 
thus: 

“ It comes down to this; that universal 
reality of the arts is achieved only by 
real geniuses—Handel, Bach, Beethoven in 
music; Titian, Giorgione, Bellini, Rem¬ 
brandt and a few more in painting; 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Tolstoy, 
Flaubert, Wordsworth and a few more 
in writing—these are the men to 
cling to, for their reality covers the world 
and is without time. They give one a 
long view and they make human nature 
something more glorious than a mere 
chemical product, more important than 
the little crawling black midget, surveyed by 
the league-swimming airman, more immortal 
than tbe accident of physical death.” 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Labottb Ukbbst in Dtdia. By Prof. H. D. Mookerjea. 

[Modern Review, October 1038] 

Folioars ot Mybobb and TSam Civiiisation. By 
P. B. Rama(^andra Rao. [ Quarterly Jouro^ 
of the Mythic Society, Octob^ 1938.] 
Prohibition or Oow-SLADOHrsB in indxa. By D, 
G. Vinod. [The National Wealth, Aug.-Sept 
1988.] 

Indian Music and Wbstbbn Methods. By Tandra 
Devi, [Puja Number of Landholders* 3’oumai, 
September 1938.] 

JosiAH Royob and Indian Thought. By K. P. 
Leideoker, m.a., rh.D. [Calcutta Review, 
October 1938.] 

Indians in East Africa. By L. James. [The 
United Enmire, September 1938.] 

Hindu Law Bbfobm. Sir Govind Madgaonkar. 

[The Indian World, mptember 1938.] 

Rusbin and Modbrn India. By Dewan Bahadur 
K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. [ Scholar, August 1938.] 
Buddhism and India. By Sri Prakasa, m.l,a. 

[The Mahabodhi, October 1938.] 

Thjb Study ot India in Avbrioa. By Prdf. W. 
Norman Brown, [ Prabuddha Bharata^ October 
1938.] 

MuNioiYAiaBic IN Anoibnt IiiptA. By V. R. Bai»a« 
Chandra Dikafaitar. [The New Review, Ootobsr 

ms.] 
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Questions of 

INDUSTRIES MINISTERS’ 
CONFERENCE 

A Conference of the Industries Ministers 
of the Congress Provinces was held in 
Delhi under the presidentship of Mr. 
Snbhas Chandra Bose, on October 2 and 8. 
The Conference concluded after passing 
the following resolutions :— 

(1) This Conference of the Ministers of 
Industries is of the opinion that the problems of 
poverty and unemployment, of national defence 
and of the etsonomic regeneration in general cannot 
be solved without industrialisation. As a step 
towards such industrialisation, a comprehensive 
scheme of national planning should bo formulated. 
This scheme should provide for the development of 
heavy key industries, medium-scale industries and 
cottage industries, keeping in view the national 
requirements, the resources of the country, and 
also the peculiar circumstances prevailing in the 
country. The scheme should provide for the 
establishment of new industries of all classes and 
also for the development of the existing ones. 

(2) This Conference having considered the views 
of several Provincial Governments is of the opinion 
that, pending the submission and consideration of 
a comprehensive industrial plan for the whole of 
India, steps should be taken to start the following 
large scale industries of national importance on an 
AUJodia basis, and the efforts of all provinces and 
Indian States should, as far as possible, be 
oo-ordinated to that end:— 

(a) The manufacture of machinery and plant 
and tools of all kinds; 

(b) the manufacture of autpmoblles, motor 
boats, etc., and their aocessories and other indus* 
tries oonneoted with transport and communication; 

(c) the manufacture of electrical plant and 
accessories ; 

(d) the manufacture of heavy chemicals and 
fertilisers; 

(e) metal production; and 

if) iudustnes oouneoted with power generation 
and power supply. ■ 

(3) With a view to doiug preliminary work 
for giving effect to resolutions 1 , and 2, this 
Conferenoe appoints a Planning Committee. 

To enable this Committee to commence work 
forthwith, th0 different Provincial Qoveminwits aye 
requited to make suitable ffnanoiai oontributions. 
The Cnmmittee will submit its report to the 
Congress Working Comxnittee and to the AQ-India 

■■■■■■ n ■ ■ 


Importance 


National Planning Commission provided for here¬ 
after within 4 months of the oommencement 
of its sitting. 

(4) This Conferenoe is further of opinion that 
a Commission fully representative or AlMndia, 
including the British Indian Provinces and the 
Indian States, should be appointed for the purpose 
of giving effect to resolutions 1 and 2 after due 
consideracion of the recommendations of the Planning 
Committee. The Commission to bo called the 
All-India Planning Commission shall consist of the 
following members with powers to co-opt; (a) Ope 
nominee of the Government of each Province or 
State co-operating in this work; (b) four represen* 
tatives of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce; (c) a representative of the All-India 
Village Industries Association; and {d) all members 
of the Planning Committee mentioned in number 8. 

The formation of a central industrial 
bureau to study the conditions in the country 
and to draw up a plan for industrial 
development on an All-India basis was 
recommended by Dr. Syed Mahmud, Bihar 
Minister, in a memorandum to the Con¬ 
ference. Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister from 
Madras, said that all the Provinces and 
States must present a united demand to the 
Central Government for help and protection 
for industrial development. 


THE TRAVANCORE PROCLAMATION 
The Travancore Government issued t^e 
following Press communique on October^, 
releasing all political prisoners. 

In commemoration of His HighoewNS the 
Maharaja’s birthday and in the confident hope that 
those to whom his clemency has boeo extended will 
take a lesson from*the recent manifestations of civil 
disobedience with their calamitous results and that 
His Highness’s subjects will henceforth confine 
themselves to peaceful activities. His Highness has 
been graciously pleased to, order the release of 
prisoners sentenced under Travancore Criminal Law 
Amendment Reflation, and His Highness has been 
further pleased to suspend the operation of 
notifications thereunder. The releases will be 
effected during the birthday week. 

Notifications under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Regulation mentioned earlier 
had declared the Travancore State Congress 
and all Travancore Yquth League unlawful 
as^ciations. These netifleations have now 
been Buspended. 
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THE SPIRIT OP DEMOCRACY 
Beplying to the Oivio address presented 
to him by the Madras Corporation on 
October 8, Sir S., Badhakrishnan said: 

1 admit that due to the exertions of many 
eminent politicians, we have acquired forms of 
democracy but a more important thing is to 
acquire the spirit of democracy.. This is much 
more diffioult.> We are living in an age when we 
are obsessed by political and economic considera¬ 
tions, in an age when words do duty for thoughts, 
when we repeat slogans and believe we are 
thinking—an age when our minds are moulded 
by propaganda right, left, and centre. We are 
dun-fed and radio-trained. Our lives are more or 
less mechanical in their character. I shall not be 
wrong if I say that our individuality is being 
crushed. To me the highest religion and the 
highest politics are emphasis on the profound 
sense of the value of the individual. The individual 
is the final fact of life. Society is judged by 
its power to improve the qualities of the 
individual, to improve the chastity of mind and 
to improve his kindly disposition and power of 
understanding. To be kind, to be charitable is not 
to make the other man a copy of myself. He 
is different from myself. My mental clothes may 
not fit him. My spiritual diet may not feed him. 
He must be himself. He must suffer the 
anguish of his failures and he must enjoy the 
thrill of his victories. He must remain an indi¬ 
vidual unique, distinctive and different from all 
other individuals. That is the final fact of life. 

Life begins with the individual and ends to a 
large extent with the individual. If you suppress 
the freedom of the individual, nothing great In 
this world is ever going to be achieved. If you 
take away one man's heroic vision, one man's 
creative power, one man's hold on the minds of 
his contemporaries, to that extent the flow of 
history will be different. 

Talking about the Mission of India, 

Sir Sarvapalli said: 

1 believe in the mission of India. I may 

point out to you if there is any mission of this 

ootmtry it is not the mission in politics or 
eeoQoi^os. It is a mission with regard to 
philosophy and religion. The history of this 
country has for its land*markB not kings, emperors, 
battles and wars; but saints, scriptures, and holy 
lights. We have not adored statesmen, diplomat 
and military heroes. We have adored people who 
are great not by what they do but by what they 
are who stomp infinity on the thought and life of our 
country, people who are able to point out to us 
at a time when we are lost iu the pursuit of power 
the call of the Unseen and the reality of the spirit. 
It is these people who have given life to our 
country, who have enabled this country to 
ebdum and survive all these centuries of misrule, 
idf^es, pestilence, wars and other things and 
given It staying .power of real vitality. It is 
essential hi these distracted times to point out 
the necessity to empha^ the values of the Spirit. 


LORD ERSKINE’S TRIBUTE TO 
MADRAS MINISTRY 
H. E. the Governor of Madras, replying 
to the address presented by the citizens 
of Madura on October 24, observed: 

The Crovernment of the Presidency is carried on 
by a Council of Ministers fully responsible to the 
electorate and though the executive power is 
expressed by the constitution to be vested in the 
Governor in whose name all administrative acta 
are done, yet in fact those Ministers are responsible 
for practically the entire provincial administration, 
but I can assure you that the Governor continues 
to be in close touch with the routine of government. 
Nor, speaking for myself, has my interest in the 
general well-being of the people in any way 
abated. I would add that I have found my duties 
since the change iu the constitution intensely 
interesting and they have been made very much 
easier owing to the cordial personal relations that 
have existed between myself and all my Ministers. 
I have always been firmly convinced that the new 
system of government framed for the provinces 
would be capable of success iu operation. It is 
gratifying, therefore, to me to find that so far my 
expectations have been amply justified under the 
new regime. It is a regime in which reforms are 
proceeding at a rapidly accelerating pace and I 
sincerely hope that nothing will arise to impede 
the constitutional and socim progress of the Madras 
Presidency. 


Mb. SARAT BOSE’S ADVICE TO YOUTH 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Bengal Assembly, 
made the following remarks presiding 
over the Mysore Students' Conference 
held in Mysore on October 16:— 

The youth of India would be untrue to the 
universal religion of youth if they did not bring 
all the wealth of Its idealism to the Freedom 
movement. Only youth has the priceless gift of 
spiritual vision aud the courage to resist the 
faint-hearted and sluggard's dread of untrodden 
paths. Their vision and courage are necessary to 
spiritualise polities and give a new soul to our 
national movement. It is for these reasons that 
the Indian National Congress wants the co-operation 
of the youth of India just as everywhere else 
in the world-^in China, Egypt, Soviet Russia, Italy, 
and Germany—gr^t national organisations claim 
and get the oo-operation of their own youth. Oir 
its own pari, the Oongress olfen the youth of 
India an organisation re^y to hand, of a cohesiqn 
and discipline such as has never before been seen 
in India. Through it, youth can find a glonous 
outlet for its uxgs to action, its urge to creation: 
and its burning eagerness to have a band in 
building of l^e coming social Ofdm, 
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THE ANDHRAS IN CONFERENCE 

Inaugurating the Andhra Maha Sabha 
on Ootober 5, at the Gokhale Hall, Madras, 
Sir Alladi Krishnaswatni Aiyar emphasised 
the demand for a separate Province for the 
Andhras. The Madras Premier had said 
that if the Andhras desired to separate, 
none could stand in their way. Sir Alladi 
recalled the Premier’s assurance of support 
and said : 

With the true iastinct of a statesman and with 
an insight into other people’s feelings and aspirations, 
the Prime Minister of Madras, ably supported by the 
Congress* colleagues in the Cabinet, has given his word 
to support the Andhra cause and I have no doubt 
that under the auspices of the present Madras 
Government, the Andhra Province will become an 
accomplished fact before long. 

The twentieth session of the Con¬ 
ference met on October 8, with Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan in the chair. Mr. Vavilla 
Venkateswara Sastrulu, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates. Sir M. Venkatasubba Rao opened 
the Conference with an address in which 
he stressed that the demand for linguistic 
provinces is a symptom of the new nation¬ 
alism and that when the idea fructifies, 
the Tamils and the Telugus equally stand 
to gain. Has not our Prime Minister, 
himself a distinguished son of the Tamil 
Nad, he added, 

shown himself a wann and sincere friend of the 
cause ? It was he who used the most expressive 
phrase that an Andhra Province is the birthright of 
the Andhras. It is an eloquent testimony of the fact 
that the Tamils and the Telugus stand shoulder to 
^shoulder in this venture. 

The President, in the course of his 
address, observed that the Andhra move¬ 
ment is not to be regarded as inconsistent 
with Indian nationalism any more than 
the freedom of India movement is to be 
regarded as inconsistent with the interests 
of humanity. 

It is not motived by any antipathy or ili-will 
to our Tamil neighbours. For oenturies past, 
Andhras have lived in the Tamil land and 
Dravids have settled in the Telugu country and 
perfect undeiBtanding and fellowship have 
governed their mutual relatioxui. Any sense of 
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irritation which may now and then be disoerned 
is due to the imfortunate scramble for posts, and 
1 am persuaded that with the formation of a 
separate Province, it will disappear altogether 
and the two oommunities will live in fraternity 
and friendship. 

Referring to the location of the oapital, 
he said Madras City seemed to be the 
most natural centre for the Andhra 
Province. 

The Conference adopted a resolution 
thanking the Madras Legislative Assembly 
and the Madras Legislative Council for 
adopting the principle of formation of 
provinces on a linguistic basis, for wbioh 
Andhras bad been agitating for a numbei: 
of years, and thanking the Madras 
Government for recommending to the. 
Secretary of State for India to take 
immediate action in the matter of 
formation of such provinces. The resolution 
also requested the Secretary of State to 
take suitable steps in the matter. 


SIND AND THE MUSLIM LEAGUE 

Mr. Jinnah’s attempt to form a League 
Ministry in Sind appears to have failed. 
Out of somewhat confused reports, the 
following picture of the negotiations as 
recorded by a contemporary may be 
read with interest: 

Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh expressed his 
readiness to sign the League pledge, but insisted 
that he should remain Premier and choose his 
Cabinet, which should include Hindus. Mr. Jinnah 
and the League Working Committee, on the other 
hand, appear to have insisted that the Muslim 
League Members of the Sind Assembly should 
elect their leader or, if they failed to agree, that 
Mr. Jinnah should give his award and that after 
the election the new leader should form a 
Ministry iuoluding Hindos if he wished. Khan 
Bahadur Allah Baksh with his supporters 
in these circumstances refused to sign the 
League pledge and the Sind Muslim League has 
denouno^ them r.s traitors. Praotioal interest 
for the moment centres on the support which 
the Ministry is likely to receive in legislature, 
which will meet early next'month. Mr. Jinnah 
claims that 27 out of the 35 Muslim members 
of the Sind Assembly have signed the League 
pledge and adopted its programme. The Ptamier 
denies this, but his own statement gives him 
only 10 Muslim supporters. It is evident that' 
if the Congress remained neutral, the Ministry 
would be defeated. 

It is reported that the Congress 
Working Committee is contemplating a 
modiloation of its attitude. 
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INDIAN UNIVERSITY IDEALS 
Speaking on the Founder’s Day Anniver¬ 
sary at Annamalai University last month, 
Sir M. Venkatfisubba Rao dwelt on the 
value »of University ideals. Deploring the 
attempt to discount higher education, 
Sir. M. Venkatasubba Rao said: 

There are three qualities which we through agea 
highly valued ^and which are needed to-day more 
than ever. The spirit of toleration was the key¬ 
note of our culture; religious wars were unknown 
in our country and persecution of science or truth 
did not blacken our history. To-day, in the clash 
of strife, let us practise the same tolerance, 
showing forbearance to others and judging them 
with charity. The second quality that distinguished 
us in that golden age is intellectual independence. 
Wo pursued knowledge with courage inspired by 
an unquenchable love of truth, shirking no conclusion, 
however opposed to accepted beliefs. One of the 
vital functions of a University is to carry on 
research and add to the sum total of knowledge. 
Let us hope India will rise in status through the 
labours of her scientists and thinkers and attain 
to pre-eminence. Thirdly, the voice that rings from 
the past is that of the great seers who believed more 
in ministering to the necessities of the soul than of 
the body; spiritual outlook was wrought into the 
very texture of our being. In the tortured world 
to-day, where rampant racialism is enthroned, 
hideous savagery prevails and spirituality is all 
but dead, India's mission is to spread tlio gospel 
of compassion, truth and justice. Thus if you 
would recapture the spirit of ancient India, these 
are the three qualities that must be developed. 


TEACHER AND PUPIL 

The Press in India has reported many 
oases of indiscipline among students. In 
view of this growing spirit of indiscipline 
among students, the following from the 
Burma Education Report is of interest:— 

The relationship between teacher and pupil is 
not one of employer and employee. The importa¬ 
tion of ideas associated with industrial strife into 
the educational world falsifies a relationship 
which is, esseuUally one of co-operative learning 
and doing. It will go bard witlx the education 
system of the future if it is assumed that 
children and adolescents may dictate to their 
parents and tutors. It is self-evident that those 
who foment indisoiplino among children and 
adolescents have sold Uieir sense of responsibility 
for an expedient. Social order, no matter how 
organised, depends on individual and collective 
discipline. The state, kingdom or republic, 
autoeraoy or democracy, totalitarian or sectarian, 
must exercise over its children and adolescents 
enlighteiied discipline. Only sophistry can avoid 
this oonclusion; right thinking abides it. But 
steps must be taken to sublimate in constructive 
study and work the sente of frostratioa that 
.is the oause of indiscipline in prssent*day 
adolssbents and youth. 


HINDUSTANI IN SCHOOLS 

The Government of Bombay have decided 
to introduce in the first instance Hindustani 
in all schools of the Province. Ultimately, 
the teaching of this language will become 
compulsory in all the recognised schools. 

The attainment by the Province of its 
rightful place in the national life of India, 
says a Press Note issued by the Bombay 
Government, demands that our educated 
youth should possess a working knowledge 
of Hindustani, which is the most widely 
spoken language in India. In order to 
meet this demand, Hindustani will be 
introduced in all schools. The teaching 
of the language will be spread over three 
years in the upper primary standards. 
The commencement of the period of three 
years, over which the study of the 
language will extend, has been so fixed as 
to ensure that the child will have passed 
the early stages of school life when the 
study of a language other than the 
mother-tongue may tend to become 
a burden. 

Provision will be made for teaching it 
in the two scripts, Devanagari and Urdu, 
option being given to the pupils to select 
either script at their choice. The attend¬ 
ance at the Hindustani classes will be 
compulsory, and pupils will, besides, have 
to show a certain degree of proficiency 
to be specified for every stage. 

The Government desire at the same time 
to make it clear that the study of the 
mother-tongue, V^hich will continue to be 
the medium of instruction in all schools, 
will be enforced as hitherto and will 
under no ciroumstances be replaced by the 
study of Hindustani where that language 
is not the mother4ongue of the pupil. 
A working knowledge of Hindustani will 
thus he an additional ^ualidcation* 
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JUSTICE AND CIVILIZATION 


“ Justice musfc'be evenly balanced between 
individuals and between the Government and 
the individuals. A nation in which the 
institution of justice enjoys perfect freedom 
can be truly called civilised. If you swerve 
from the high ideal, the very foundation 
of civilisation is shaken,” declared the Hon. 
Justice Sir Maurice Gwayer, Chief Judge of 
the Federal Court, addressing the students 
of the Poona Law College on the occasion 
of its first social gathering. 

Continuing, Sir Maurice said : “ To impart 
justice is to shift the truth from diverging 
facts and to decide conflicting points 
according to some fixed canons. To-day 
we see that the maxim “ Might is right ” is 
being used to decide disputes. A certain 
minister of justice has declared that to 
support the policy of the ministry is the 
duty of the Judges. This is a very danger¬ 
ous principle. To substitute policies for 
principles is not at all fair. The misuse of 
democratic majority is as condemnable as 
the repression in a totalitarian State. 
Democracy with a got-up majority is another 
sort of dictatorship.” 

Giving a word of advice to his young 
law friends, Justice Gwayer said : “ In legal 

profession there is no royal ro4d to success. 
Efforts and exertions are very useful 
for legal success. To be a good advocate 
should not be the be-all and end-all of your 
life. You must acquire knowledge in other 
branches of arts as well.* One of my 
colleagues in the Federal Court is a good 
Sanskrit scholar and musician, Hon. Mr. 
Justice Jayakar, while the other is a research 
student in Mathematics and Astronomyt 
Eon. Mr. Jnstioe Snleman.’* 


ABUSE AND INTIMIDATION * 

" It is a matter for serious consideration 
whether in such oases in the interests of the 
liberty of the Press, a sentence of imprison¬ 
ment should be awarded. A fine alone is 
hardly any punishment to such persons,*’ 
observed Mr. K. N. Singh, City Magistrate 
of Patna, sentencing to three months’ 
simple imprisonment Maulvi Wall ul-Haque 
under Section 448, I. P. C. According to 
the prosecution, the accused, who was th^ 
propaganda secretary of the Bihar 
Muslim Independent Party, led a procession 
of students to the oflic(3 of the Mudim, an 
Urdu bi-weekly of Patna, and abused and 
intimidated the editor on the ground that; 
the policy of the paper was pro-Congress. 
They are further stated to have damaged 
the property of the Press. The Judge 
further observed: “It is still more 
deplorable that such a hot-headed so-called 
leader should lead a band of inflammable 
young men from schools and colleges with 
such said purposes. The consequences of 
such actions may sometimes be serious 
enough.” 


TRIAL BY JURY 

The U. P. Government have appointed 
an expert committee of Judges and 
Lawyers under the Chairmanship of 
Chaudhry Niamatiillah, retired Judge, 
Allahabad High Court, who have special 
experience of the working of the system 
of trial by jury in six districts, where 
it is at present in force, to examine it 
in all its aspects. 


TANDA FIRING 

Mr. Justice Yorke, Judge, Chief Court of 
Oudb. Lucknow, has been appointed to 
oonduct a judicial enquiry into the Tanda 
flnng on the night of 2)8t August. 
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INSURANCE ACT 

Certain obanges which have necessitated 
a delay in the enforcement of the new 
Insarance Act are explained in a com¬ 
munique which states: 

“ Owing to the preliminary work 
necessary, it has been impracticable to 
bring the Act into force by October 1, 1988. 
By the Act deposits are required to be 
made according to a stated programme, 
and the date for the making of the 
second instalment is fixed as January 1, 1989. 
To correct this anomaly and to avoid the 
legal and technical difliculties which would 
otherwise result, it is intended to introduce 
an Amending Bill. Opportunity will be 
taken to make certain other amendments 
of a purely technical nature in the 
principal Act, which further critical 
scrutiny has shown to be necessary before 
the Act can be brought into force, such 
amendments consisting mainly of corrections 
of obvious errors in drafting. 

As a consequence of this proposed 
further legislation, it is now anticipated 
that the Act will not be brought into 
force before April 1, 1989.” 

In the meantime, the rules under the 
Act are being prepared and a draft is 
expected to be published shortly. 

INSURANCE AMALGAMATION 

The amalgamation of the Modern India 
Life Assurance Company Limited with the 
Arya Insurance Company Limited has 
received the dual sanction of the Hon’ble 
the High Court at Calcutta. The Arya 
Insurance' Company, Limited, substantially 
strengthened by this amalgamation, now 
starts its new career with Statutory 
Security Deposits of Rs. 1,08,000, a Life 
Fund of Bs.. l«d0,Od8 and a surplus 
Of Ba. 62^939. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 


The report on the working of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1928, in 
Bombay for the year 1987, shows a further 
expansion in the activities of the office 
of the Commissioner for Workmen’s 
Compensation, Bombay. It was daring 
the year under review, for instance, that 
the payment of Wages Act, 1936, came 
into force in the province. There was 
also an increase in the total number of 
applications dealt with in connection with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act from 
810 in the previous year to 982 during 
the year under review. 

An analysis of the cases shows that of 
these 982 applications, 205 related to 
fatal accidents, 755 to non-fatal accidents 
resulting in permanent and temporary 
disablements, and the remaining to 
miscellaneous accidents. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

The Hon. Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister for 
Industries, and Labour Government of 
Madras, at an informal Conference with 
labour leaders at Bombay, foreshadowed the 
introduction by the Madras Government 
of a Bill providing for unemployment 
insarance for workers in the Presidency. 
It will be the first scheme of its kind 
to be introduced in the whole of India. 


KASHMIR GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 

The Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kashmir has Banctioned a 
Government Insurance Scheme. All Govern* 
ment servants and every one to whom 
the Government may extend its beneStfi 
are eligible to participate in the aoheme« 
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CAPITAL FOR AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 

“ The capital required for the production 
of two types of Motor vehicles to begin 
with is about Rs. 90 lakhs for buildings, 
plant and machinery and Rs. 60 lakhs for 
working capital or a total of Rs. 150 lakhs,” 
says the Memorandum prepared and 
submitted by Sir M. Visvesvaraya to the 
Industries Ministers’ Conference, which 
met at New Delhi last month. The 
Memorandum says:— 

In the beginning it is proposed to raise 
a sum of Rs. 150 lakhs in three classes 
of shares as under :— 

10,00,000 Ordinary Shares 
of Rs. 10 each ... Rs. 100 lakhs. 
60,000 Cumulative Preference 

Shares of Rs. 100 each... Rs. 80 lakhs. 
2,000 Pounders’ Shares of 
Rs. 1,000 each ... Rs, 20 lakhs. 


Total ... Rs. 150 lakhs. 

In order to make the undertaking popular 
throughout the country, the capital may be 
obtained in smaller shares of Rs. 5 each 
if deemed necessary. The forms of share 
capital may be varied according to circum- 
stances after the Company is constituted. 

The following estimates will give a rough 
idea of the working costs and the probable 
profits from this factory. On a medipm 
si 2 se power car in U. S. A. which it costs, 
say, Rs. 1,260 to manufacture, the freight 
to Bombay, insurance, import duty at 874 
per cent, ^Port Trust charges, clearing and 
delivery at the terminal poet will together 
come to about Rs. 1,180. 

The car is sold in Bombay for about 
Rs. 8,200. yielding to the Indian dealer a 
gross profit of Rs. 810. The consumer in 
Bombay, therefore, pays lor the car in all 


about 24 times the actual prodttotion cost 
in America. This proportion between the 
cost price and the sale price is maintained 
in the case of automobiles exported from 
U. S. A. to several other countries also. 

If the vehicles are manufactured in India, 
some of the special parts will have to be 
imported for a time at the commencement, 
The working costs will also be appreciably 
more. Assuming that on account of both 
these circumstances, the extra cost to the 
Indian factory would be 50 per cent, more 
than it is in U. S. A„ the net saving after 
allowing the same gross profit of Rs. 810 
to the dealer will be Rs. 600 per vehicle. 
Making a further deduction of 50 per cent, 
from such saving for other unforeseen 
contingencies such as ^trado competition, 
defective raw materials, etc., there will still 
be left a profit of Rs. 250 per vehicle. 
This will mean a gross profit of 80 lakhs 
on the works^ outlay of Rs. 150 lakhs or 
20 per cent, on the estimated capital. 

It will be seen from the figure given 
that if the present prices continue, there is 
a prospect of phenomenally high returns 
being obtained at least for the first few 
years. 


TRADE UNION CONFERENCE 
An All-India Trade Union Conference 
will be held in Lahore in the last week 
of November under the presidency of 
Mr. N. M. Josbi, M.L.A, (Central), a 
member of the Governing body of the 
International Labour Conference, Geneva. 


KHADI IN TAMIL NAD 
Khadi sales in the A. I. S. A. Tamil . 
Nadu Khadi Vastralaya for the month of 
September amount to Rs. 12,814-9-9 and 
the total sales since January up to 80th 
September, 1988 amount to Rs. 1,00,402-15>9, 
a marked increase over last year's sale 
during the same period. 
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WOMEN IN MINES 


The Government of India have communi¬ 
cated through the India Office to the 
International Labour Office, Geneva, their 
decision prohibiting the employment of 
women in underground work in mines of 
all kinds in India. 

This decision, which was taken by the 
Government of India some time ago, 
signifies the formal ratification of 
Convention No. 46 of the Washington 
International Labour Conference, 1935, to 
which India was a party. 

The Government of India have also 
brought the Convention to the notice of 
those Indian States to which its provi¬ 
sions appear to be relevant. 

It may be recalled that the employment 
of women underground was extensively 
practised in the past, and its prohibition 
gave rise to an acute controversy as it 
was argued that the elimination of 
women \ronld very seriously curtail the 
small earnings of their families. 

Though some hardships will no doubt 
be caused by the displacement of the 
women, the Government of India do not 
doubt that in the long run it is a salu¬ 
tary measure which tends to raise the 
general standard of civilised living among 
the mining population. 


Mrs. ROOSEVELT’S WORK 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife of the 
President of the U. S. A., is one of the 
busiest women in America. According to a 
newspaper statistician, in the five years 
ending January Ist, 1987, Mrs. Roosevelt 
travelled 200,000 miles, delivered 100 
apeecbee, wrote 10,000 personal letters, 
shook 16,650 hands in the White House 
and served tea to 22,858 persons. 


WOMEN AND POLITICS 

Presiding over the South Kanara 
District Women’s Conference, held at 
Mangalore on October 8, Sri Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya said: 

We want to be free and be able to shape the 
destiny of our country. Women should not 
think that they have nothing to do with political 
that it is only the concern of menfolk. Women 
have made very valuable contribution to the 
national movement and will, I am confident, 
continue to do so. 

“ I have found through much bitter 
and long experience,” Sri Kamaladevi 
continued, “ that the many evils which 
militate against women in our society 
can only be remedied wlien our society 
has been completely overhauled and its 
present male domination destroyed and 
replaced by human comradeship between 
man and woman. Such a change 
involved not only a social revolution but 
an economic revolution as well. This was 
only possible when we had complete 
control over all our economic and political 
resources. This ultimately reduced itself 
to one fact, namely, the freedom of our 
country. Indeed all our other efforts at 
social reform would be imperfect and 
superficial unless and until the larger 
problem of the country was solved.” 


INDIAN WOMEN ORATORS 
Mrs. Alfred Watt, at the recent session 
in, London of the Associated Country¬ 
women of the world, paid a glowing 
tribute to our speakers. She said; *'The 
woman of India is a born orator. She 
speaks beautiful English, has •a liquid 
voice, and possesses a most remarkable 
advantage in her olotbes.” Beferring to 
other nations, Mrs. Watt said: "The 
Englishwoman has the advantage Of a riob 
tone; the Scandinavian woman, slow and 
forceful; the Balkan is romantio; the 
Irish can get away with anything; the 
Gerznan is well prepai^d imd 
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INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS 

Before a distinguished gathering of 
scholars from all parts of India, the second 
session of the Indian History Congress 
was inaugurated at Allahabad on October 8, 
by Captain His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Adifcya Naraiu Singh Bahadur of Benares. 

Dr. Bhandarkar, in the course of his 
presidential address, discussed every aspect of 
the study of history. He emphasized that 



Da. D. R. BHANDARIUR 

Indian scholars themselves should prepare 
a history of India which should mean the 
‘ unfolding of their physical and intellectual 
ancestry 

A number of papers of historical interest 
were read at the Session by leading scholars 
from different universities.* On the motion 
of Dewan Bahadur Dr. Krisbnaswami 
lyengari it was resolved that a committee 
be appointed to examine the feasibility of 
preparing a scientific and comprehensive 
history of India. The next Congress will 
be held at Oalontta. 
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ROGTH INDIAN GANDHI 
The Hon’ble Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, 
addressed the Old Boys’ Association of 
Hindu High School, Triplicane. The Rt. 
Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, who was 
present, speaking in Tamil said: 

The saorifice made by Mr. l^jagopalaohariar and 
others like him was very great. Tha Congress 
had decided long before it came to office, What 
reforms should be undertaken by it if it was in 
power. The Congress now was not sure how long 
it would continue in office. Therefore it selected 
a few important items on its programme and put 
them into effect. The salaries of Ministers nad 
been reduced considerably and it would be 
difficult for future Ministers to alter it. Reforms 
calculated to help the poor had also been 
undertaken. 

It was no use simply listening to the excellent 
advice given by the Premier. The student should 
attempt to practise the ideals of service and 
sacrifice. People in India went on pilgrimage to 
important places and bathed in dirty and muddy 
water to purify their souls. He would suggest to 
them that they could purify their souls better by 
having dharaan of men like" Mahatma Gandhi. 
But Mahatma Gandhi was now in North-West 
Frontier province and it could not be said when 
he would visit South India. But in South India 
they had in the person of Mr. C Rajagopalachariar 
a ‘ South Indian Gandhi ’ and it would purify their 
souls if they had his dharaan. 

HAH DAYAL 

After 27 years of exile, Har Dayal has 
been permitted to return to India.^ 

This permission has been granted by 
the Government of India, it is stated, in 
view of Har Dayal having given an 
undertaking not to participate, directly 
or indirectly, in any unconstitutional 
movement. 

Har Dayal left India in 1911 and 
organised the Ghadr (mutiny) party in 
America, aimed, it is stated, at over* 
throwing the State by revolutionary and 
violent methods. 

MR. ALTAP H08SAIN 

Mr. Altaf Hossain, . Principal, Dacca 
Intermediate College, has been appointed 
the first Director of Information, Bengal. 
Mr. Hossain was formerly Professor of 
English at the Islamia College, Calcutta.. 

MR. C. A. HENDERSON 
Mr. C. A. Henderson, I.C.S., First Member 
of the Board of Revenue, is appointed 
Agent to the Governipent of India in 
Burma, 
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COLLOIDS 

Sir C. V. Baman delivered the inaugural 
address of the Stanley Medical College 
Students* Association, Boyapuram, last 
month. The subject of his address was 
“ Colloids **. Dr^ T. S. Thirumurthi, 
Principal, presided. 

Sir C. V. Raman, after referring to the 
great pioneering work of Prof. Svedburg 
of Sweden in the field of colloids and 
the development of the ultra centrifuge, 
stressed the necessity for carrying on 
further investigation into colloids by 
optical methods. Erisbnan effect, which 
had now gained general recognition, bad 
opened up a new vista in the comparative 
study of the structure, shape and distri¬ 
bution of colloids. He hoped that a close 
study of the subject in the light of the 
experiments of Dr. K. S. Krisbnan would 
lead them to take a greater interest in 
the study of colloidal solutions which would 
be of much use to medical students. The 
distinguished lecturer next explained by 
means of diagrams and figures the 
phenomena known as Krishnan effect 
and pointed out how Dr. Hans Mueller’s 
theoretical investigation had confirmed 
Dr. Krishnan’s conclusion. 

INDIGENOUS SYSTEMS 

At the second meeting of the G. P. 
and Berar Committee on Indigenous 
Systems of Medicine with the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals in the chair, it 
was resolved that a list of all institutions 
imparting training in indigenous systems of 
medicines should be prepared. The curricula 
and syllabuses obtained from various 
institutions were placed before the Com¬ 
mittee, which agreed that their sufficiency 
would be considered at a time when the 
standard of qualification is established. 
The Committee discussed at great length 
the information received from the Mysore 
Government regarding practitioners of 
indigenons systems. The I.-G. of Civil 
Hospitals in his report drew the 
attention of members to the failure of 
the scheme for subsidising medical 
practitioners to settle in rural areas. 
After examining various suggestions, the 
Committee decided that the members should 
work out a scheme showing actual 
neoeBsitleSi the costs of building and staff, 
recurring and non-recurring charges, etc. 


HEALTH 


EFFECTS OP NOISE ON HEALTH 

Investigators studying the effects of noise 
on health and efficiency have ascertained 
that in noisy industries it is not uncommon 
for more than 60 per cent, of the workers 
to suffer from deafness. In many instances 
ear-drums actually thicken as a result of 
the incessant din. Here are some figures 
from recent examinations; smiths and 
machinists 75 examined, 80 per cent, normal 
hearing ; copper-smiths 40 examined, 10 per 
cent, normal hearing ; boiler-makers 100 
examined, 9 per cent, normal hearing. 

Scientists consider that hearing is more 
often impaired as a result of vibrations 
transmitted through the bony structures 
of the body than by vibrations borne in 
the air; that noise is more harmful in a 
confined space than in the open air; that 
high-pitched tones are worse than tones of 
a low pitch; and that continuous noise is 
less disturbing than discontinuous noise of 
the same type and degree of loudness. 

CAUSES OF HEADACHE 

A few common causes of headache are 
eyestrain, constipation, insufficient sleep, 
disease of the ear, indigestion, advanced 
kidney disease, breathing stuffy air, and 
tumour of the brain. Now, do not send 
to me for a headache powder, or I shall 
be cross with you, writes a Medical adviser 
in the Madras Mail. “ How am I to know 
what to give you for a headaohe when I 
do not know whether you have a tumour 
on the brain or are merely constipated ? 
And I have told you before not to take 
headache powders—they are poisonous; 
they deaden your sense for a short time 
and leave you worse afterwards. Remove 
the cause of the headache; do not rely 
on drugs." 

INDIA’S POPULATION 

Mr. Findlay Shirras, in the course of a 
lecture at Ahmedabad on September 17, 
estimated that the population of India at 
the next census would be between 890 
millions and 400 millions and that, if tbe 
present rate of increase continued, it would 
be 584 millions by 1981 and 714*000,000 
by aOOl. 




CUEEENCY ANb BANKING 


PUBLIC FINANCE 

At a time like the present when 
problems of Provincial and Federal finance 
press for solution in India, the publication 
of this book by Prof. K. K. Sharma 
(Public Finance : A Survey of Fundamental 
Principles and Their Application to Indian 
Problems by Prof. Krishna Kumar 
Sharma. With a Foreword by Professor 
C. N. Vakil. Price Rs. 8) is very opportune. 
It is written to suit the needs of the 
general reader who is anxious to get an 
easy and intelligible exposition of the 
fundamentals of public finance in their 
application to Indian conditions. Prof. 
Sharma has divided the book into two 
parts. In the first part the principles of 
taxation, expenditure and public debt have 
been expounded in the light of the works 
of Western writers on the subject. The 
second part deals exhaustively with the 
Indian public finance and within the 
compass of a short book a wide range 
of questions is dealt with. On the subject of 
Federal finance in particular, the book 
contains a great deal of useful information. 
The report of Sir W. Layton, those of the 
Percy and Davidson Committees, the recom¬ 
mendations of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee and, finally, the recommendations 
of Sir Otto Niemeyer have all been 
summarised. A chapter on the financial 
imi^lications of the separation of Burma 
and another on the problem of Railway 
finance add to the utility of the book. 
The academic student of public finance 
will, perhaps, be uOable to find any unity 
in the treatment of the several subjects 
dealt with by the author. But despite this 
defect, there is no doubt, that Prof. 
Sharma’s Public Finance will be found to 
be a useful introduction to all those who 
seek an acquaintance with the principles 
of public finance in general and of Indian 
finance in particular. 

THE INDIAN BANK 

The report of the Direct^ors of the. Indian 
Bank, Limited, Madras, for the half-year 
ending 80th June 1938, states that the 
net profit for the half-year amounted to 
Rs. l,45i604-7'6. The Directors have 
declared an interim dividend of ID per cent, 
per annum free of income-tax jor the 
past half-year* 
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FASTEST TJRAIN IN EUEOPE * 

What is claimed to be the fastest train 
in Europe made its first ofiScial run recently 
when a new express service between Rome 
and Naples was started by Signor Benoi, 
the Minister of Communications. A speed 
of nearly 120 miles an hour was reached 
over short stretches, but there was 
remarkably little noise and no undne 
rocking or vibration. The outward run 
of 185 miles was made in 1 hour 24 
minutes at an average speed of 96'48 
miles an hour and the return journOy 
took 1 hour 86 minutes. 

There is to be one service a day in 
each direction and the run is timed to 
take an hour and a half. The train 
consists of throe closely linked carriages 
of welded steel and has a total length of 
195 ft. It weighs 117 tons loaded and is 
driven by six electric motors which develop 
1,200 h.p. 

INTERNATIONAL EXPRESSES 
Three important trains cross Europe East 
to West. These are the Nord Express 
connecting Calais and Ostend with Brussels 
Cologne, Hanover, Berlin and Warsaw; the 
Orient Express which takes a more 
southerly route connecting Calais, Strasberg, 
Stuttgart, Munich, Vienna, Budapest ; and 
the Simplon-Orient Express which links 
France with Lausanne, Milan. Venice, 
Belgrade, Sofia, Istanbul and Budapest 
the capital of Hungary. 

BHADAUBA TRAIN ACCIDENT 
It is understood that the Government 
railway police have instituted a oase^ 
under Section 126 of the Railways Act 
against unknown persons ‘for malioious 
tampering with rails with knowledge to 
endanger lives in connection with the 
accident to the 18 Down Punjab Express 
on the morni tig of October 16 near 

Bhadaura station, resulting in 8 deaths 
and 87 injuries. 

A NEW BRITISH SPEED RECORD 
A new British speed record was achieved 
by the North-Eastern stream-lined express 
'* Mallard” when it reached 125 miles pef 
hour between Grantham and Peterborough 
for 806 yards. Earlier in the run it 
sustained 120 miles an hour for three 
miles. The previous was 114 miles 

an houf. 
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ART AND DRAMA 


SPORT 


VEBNAI DHAKAM 

The passing of Veenai Dhanam removes 
the last link with the Titans of old 
Garnatic music. Veenai Dhanam, who was 
aged 7d at the time of her death, held a 
pre-eminent place among South Indian 
artistes for over half a century. Musicians 
and music lovers in Madras still cherish 
the memory ' of those precious Friday 
evenings when the old lady used to play 
soulful melodies on the Veena. A great 
exponent of the Carnatic music, her death 
has left a void difficult to lill. 

Dhanam belonged to a class apart— 
a class now becoming extinct with the 
advent of the jazz hand and the microphone. 
She knew that her (luiet tunc, so dear 

to the heart of the aristocracy of “culture 
and leisure ” would he drowned in the 

noise and tumult of these hectic times, 
and she wisely kept aloof from the 

mutations and unrest of the latter day 
megaphones. To the end she continued to 
be the Tan Sen of the elect Jind scorned 
the blare of publicity, content to please 
and to be pleased with tb<? rapture of 
the few who preferred to share her 

exquisite thrills on the Veena in the 
privacy of her own apartment rather 
than court the applause of the multitude 
in the Music Halls. Her voice, then, 
quivering to the tune of her delicate 
instrument, rose like an exhalation and 
filled the house like a distilled perfume. 

TELPOIT AKT AND CV LTPRK 
“ History pays its obeisance not to the 
austerity of Spartan d soipline hut to the 
manifold creative spirit of Athens that 
bad produced Plato, Soj)hocle8 and Phidias, 
whose achievements are part of the common 
inheritance of all mankind," ohs(?rved Sir 
Alladi Krishnaswamy Ayyar, inaugurating 
this year's Andhra Mahasabha Week at 
Gokbale Hall, Madras. 

Th^ Andhras need not be reminded of the 
example of Athens. The average Andhra, 
however meagre his resources, had his 
own share of aesthetic appreciation. While 
deprecating a narrow provincial spirit, Sir 
Alladi emphasised that each race and 
eaoh community had evolved its own ways 
of expression. He saw in the Andhra 
devotion to their own art and letters, 
nothing to whioh exoeption should be tsAen. 


8COUT RALLY IN BANGALORE 

In honour of the Nawab of Chhatari, 
Chief Scout Commissioner for India, the 
Bangalore Boy Scout Association held a 
rally at Bangalore on October 6 at their 
headquaitcrs when over 700 scouts, cubs 
and Bcouters attended. The British Resident 
in Mysore and the Officer Commanding, 
Madras District, were present among 
others. The Nawab and the Resident 
were received by the Officers of the local 
Association and conducted to the head- 
qiinrUu's building, opposite to which the 
Rally was held. After the saluting of 
the Union Jack, the Nawab inspected the 
troops and packs and had a kind word 
to say to them all. He was well impressed 
by the smart turn-out of all the troops 
and packs. The March Past was then 
held at which the Nawab took the salute. 
On behalf of the Association, an address 
of welcome, written on palm leaves in 
ancient Hindu style and bound with 
ivory clasps, was presented to the Nawab. 
The addre.s8 praised the Nawab for bis 
interest in the movement and expressed 
the Association’s pleasure in his having 
honoured them by his presence during 
his first visit to Bangalore since he 
assumed the Chief Commissionership for 
India. Replying, the Nawab said the very 
smart turn-out of the record gathering 
of scouts and cubs only served to confirm 
the very good reports he had heard of 
the splendid work done by the Bangalore 
Scout Association. 

A GREAT SPOBTfeMAN 

“A great sportsman ban passed away in 
the person of Lord Eawke," said Sir 
H. P. Mody, President of the Cricket 
Club of India, interviewed by the Associated 
Press, regarding Lord Hawke's death. 
He added: 

“Many people in Bombay remember the 
enthusiasm when he brought his team to 
India. It did a great deal to stimulate 
interest in the game. If more of such 
teams bad followed in regular suooession, 
Indian crioket might have been on a 
higher plane than it is to-day. Lord 
Hawke's name will be oherished by 
cricketers all over the world." 



SCIENCE 


FILM WORLD 
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ARTIFICIAL RADIUM 

Far-reaching experiments in the thera¬ 
peutic uses of artificial radium are being 
conducted in several London hospitals 
under the auspices of the Radium Beam 
Therapy Research Board. 

One of the advantages of artiflcal 
radium is that it can he used in the 
form of an injection or as capsules 
swallowed by the patient. 

Radium cannot be used in this way. 
It has a life of something like 1,090 ytmrs 
and ultimately would rot the bones of 
the patient. The activity of the artificial 
radium, on Uie other hand, is half wasted 
in 1.5 hours. Only one-fourth reinaius 
after 90 hours and one-eighth after 15 
hours. 

And unlike radium, artificial radium 
can be injected into the body without the 
fear of complications. 

Artificial radium has been successfully 
employed in cases of malignant conditions 
of goitre, arthritis, skin diseases, cancer, 
and even thyroid complaints. 

The price of radium at present is 
i'5,000 a gramme. Artificial radium is 
considerably cheaper to prepare. 

LORD RAYLKUiH 

Lord Rayleigh defended scientists at the 
annual meeting of the British Association 
for the advancemeivt of science held at 
Cambridge. News Chrouide, writing on 
Lord R^iyleigh, says that ho is a scitntist 
by heredity and by profession. His father, 
the third baron, was Senior Wrangler, 
Smith’s Prizeman, Cavendislt Professor of 
Physics, President of Royal Society and 
of the British Association in 1884, when 
its meeting was held at Montreal, and 
author of 446 published scientific papers. 
The present Lord Rayleigh has written 
much on radium, is Emeritus Professor 
of Physics at Imperial College of Science 
and bolds the coveted Rfimford Medal 
of the Royal Society. The family’s science 
has a practical side. His father was a 
pioneer in the use of nitrate of soda on 
his Essex estate; Lord Rayleigh has done 
much to improve the quality of milk in 
Ikn^iand. 


INDIAN CINE INPUSTRY 

A public meeting was held at the 
Gokhale Hall, Madras, on Sunday the 16th 
October to celebrate the Silver Jubilee 
of the Indian Cinematograph Industry. 
Rao Bahadur G. A. Natesan, Slierilf of 
Madras, presided. 

Mr. II. M. Reddi, Chairman, of the Silver 
Jubilee Committee, traced the growth of 
the cinema industry in this country and 
paid a warm tribute to individuals and 
bodies who contributed to it. He replied 
to some of the criticisms of the Indian 
cinema and said it was r»o use comparing 
Indian industry with foreign industries, as 
the s<;opo of the films in India was 
limited unless they produced films which 
would find markets in other countries, 

Mr. Natesau, in liis address, after 
rt'fcrriug to the loss sustained by iho 
cinema world in the death of Sir Phiroze 
Sethna, said : 

Since Mr. D. G. Ptialko profiuoed the first 
pictiiro in IU13, much water has down under the 
bridge. Wo luivo to-day, accordiug to dgures 
available, as many as <170 Ihcatros of which 450 
show exclusively inilian pictures. Nearly quarter 
of a lakh of people are emplf>yed in the inuuatry. 
The c>apital iuvesiod is nearly Kh. IJ crores. 

He then referred to some of the 
defects of our production Hystem, particularly 
to the undue hmgth of our piedarres and 
to the absence of new’s reels and pictures 
dealing with industrial or agricultural and 
other subjects of educative value. He 
hoped that lljcse defects would be rapidly 
remedied. He wound up by olrserving that 
tho industry hail suffared from want of active 
help from tho Govornmeuts, pavli<;ularly from tVie 
Central Ooverntnent. lb was sad to think that ■ 
the Government of India had nob as yet taken 
active steps to give effect to tho recomcnendatton«i 
of tVve Kangac‘.hariar Comnvittee. If not oompleto 
abolition, surely substantial roduotion in the 
duty on raw films should bo effected, 

The following message from H. B. Lord 
Erskine, Governor of Madras was then read: 

The cinema has certainly given a stimulus to 
South Indian art, and there is -no reason why it 
should not continue to do so to an increasing 
extent. The industry has developed considerably 
in recent years, but much yet remains to be 
done in the direction of improved technique in 
production, and I trust that every effort will be 
made to raise to an efficient level an industry 
which is likely to play an important part in 
Indian oomtnorcial life. 

Bao Bahador P. Sambanda Mudalinr, 
Mr. A. Narnyanan aud oth<era took part 
in the prooeedings. 
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BIR VIBVBBVARAYYA’B REPORT 

The establishment »of an automobile 
factory in Bombay will be the first outcome 
of the Industries Ministers’ Conference 
held at Delhi last month. It is said that 
this will be the first key indpstry in the 
new scheme of planned economy for India. 
Sir M. Viswesvarayya who has made a 
detailed survey of this industry in different 
countries, placed before the Conference his 
final proposals contained in the following 
Memorandum:— 

The factory should be located in a part of the 
country where raw and secni-raw materials and 
skilled labour required are readily available, and 
it should also be a centre place for marketing 
the vehicles produced in the factory. Unless any 
other city takes special responsibility under more 
favourable conditions, it is proposed to locate the 
antomobilo factory in Bonibay. It is thought that 
motor parts and accessories can be more easily 
and cheaply imported into Bombay than to any 
interior station like Jamshedpur. There are a good 
number of factories in Bombay which can manu¬ 
facture automobile parts. There aro businesmen 
of proved capacity who could organise and 
maintain an effective control over tt is new 
industry. Suitable sites for the factory can be 
had in more than one quarter of Bombay city. 
As at present proposed, the maximum capacity 
of the plant to be installed will be 10,000 cars and 
5,000 trucks. The actual yearly production of both 
vehicles may together number about 12,000. The 
factory may be expanded according to the growing 
demands of the market. It would probably be 
desirable to import 30 per cent, of the parts, 
chiefly special parts, from outside for the first 
few years so long as it is cheaper to do so than 
to manufacture them locally. To the extent that 
the local factories or workshops may come forward 
to take up the manufacture of parts, the parent 
company will be relieved of its capital cost. 

In the early stages it is proposed to manufacture: 

1. a medium power passenger catlike Ford V8, 

Chevrolet or Plymoth and 

2. a commercial truck of 1^ tons capacity. 

The same engine may be used for both classes of 

vehioles. As soon as the manufacture of these 
two classes of vehicles is successfully provided for, 
arrangements will be made for the manufacture of 
a low power car like Austin 7, 10 or 12 or Hillman 
Minx or Baby Ford. The smaller cars may sell 
faster because of lower upkeep. It may take 
IB months or two years to construct the 
^tory. In the Rrst year, a plant will be set 
up to be used chiefly for assembling imported 
parts. In the second year, some of the parts will 
be manulactured locally and the number of assembled 
vehioles may go up to 6,000 In the third year, 
the fabtory is expeoted to attain its fuU ails and 
txtra lAiD IB/900 vtHhaolw. 


AVIATION 


THE KARACHI AERO CLUB 

The Aero Club of Karachi, in the course 
of a Note on the Club’s activities for 
the present year, says that by dint of 
practising great economies, they have been 
able to offer to the members to hire 
aeroplanes at the low rate of Rs. 28 per 
hour, which compares favourably with 
many clubs in England. The Note concludes 
that, by possessing a fleet of seven various 
types of machines, the Karachi Aero Club 
is able to impart the additional experience 
of handling multi-engined aircraft to 
intending B pilots. 

HUGE COST OF A. R. P. 

Amounts spent in London for the 
recent air raid precautions are astounding. 
The bill submitted by the City of 
Westminster comes to over £'64,000. Trench 
digging labour and transport cost £30,000, 
timber nearly £20,000, and picks, shovels, 
etc., £2,000. 100,000 persons were fitted 

with gas masks and 8,500 men dug trenches 
in parka and open spaces to accommodate 
27,000 persons. The length of the trenches 
dug is over four miles. 

QUICKE8T AIR MAILS 

Letters posted in London at 6 p.m. 
will be delivered in New York next 
morning through first delivery. Major 
R. H. Mayo, designer of the pick-a-back 
seaplane, predicts, says the News Chronicle^ 
that a new land type composite machine, 
which he expects shortly to be built, will 
make this possible. It will be recalled 
that the pick-a-back seaplane Mercury 
flew from Ireland to Montreal on her first 
attempt in September in 18i hours. 

GERMANY’S NEW BOMBING PLANE 

Several entirely new military machines 
were displayed for the first time at the 
Nuremburg Congress during the display of 
Germany’s fighting forces. 

Most striking of. these was a completely 
new design of aeroplane which has been 
nicknamed “The aerial side-carThe 
single wing of this weird-looking machine 
incorporates a fuselage which carries 
the engine in front* and petrol and bombB 
behind. 
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LEATHER INDUSTRY 

The importance of leather industry in 
national economy has been sufficiently 
emphasized by eminent authorites. “Leather 
Industry: Its Transport Problem ” by 

Prof. R. D. Tiwari of the Khalsa College, 
Bombay (reprinted from the Journal of 
the University of Bombay) gives an account 
of the organization of Indian leather 
industry with special reference to railway 
rates. This industry supplies the most 
essential requirements of the people during 
the days of war and peace alike. Hence 
this key industry deserves to be fostered 
with the aid of science and other 
artificial devices. The author pleads for 
proper organization of the leather trade 
in India, if it is to stand the strain of 
modern economic policy of different 
countries. 

OANDIII CAI^S 

The vow to sell four lakhs of Gandhi 
caps in Maharashtra in connection with 
the birthday celebration of Gandhiji, is 
being pursued with great fervour, and 
already Poona has sold 25,000 caps, Satara 
8,000, Sholapur 6,000, Kolhapur 20000, 
Sangli 9,000 and Nagpur 8,000, while there 
are yet a number of other districts in 
Maharashtra where Gandhi caps are being 
sold, but the figures of which are not 
yet available, ^he organisers of the Gandhi 
Cap Sale Movement are confident that 
before the end of the period of' a month 
that they have set for themselves, they 
would be able to sell four lakhs of caps. 

INDUSTRIES AND RESEARCH 

Activities in connection with . magnesite, 
magnesium and dry ice, artificial silk, 
paints, starch, hurricane lamps, dry cells, 
vegetable oils, calcium carbide, electric 
lamps, glass and glass materials and 
other industries are described in the 
annual report of the Industrial Research 
Bureau of the Government of India for 
the year 1937-88, published recently. 
PROPOSED INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF BENGAL 

The Government of Bengal propose 
setting up a Committee for the purpose 
of an industrial survey of Bengal, and 
appointing Mr. J. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., 
Secretary, Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, as Secretary to that Committee. 
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BEE-KEEPING: A FARMER’S INDUSTRY 

Notwithstanding tho fact that the 
bee-keeping is a farmer’s industry all 
over the world, in India it is yet to be 
introduced in the villages, which will no 
doubt take some time. Bee research is 
necessary if we can expect the full 
benefits of beo-keeping. The unemployed 
educated young men should be taught 
how to make bee-keeping a profitable 
business and how to take every advantage 
of the latest scientific improvements that 
have been made in the industry. Those 
wlio pick up the essemtials of bee-rearing 
should go into the villages and popularise 
it among the peasants; thereby- they 
may partially solve the problem of un¬ 
employment and provide a subsidiary 
cottage industry to the poor villagers. 


THE FARMER IN INDIA 
The occupational statistics of India show 
that out of 85 crorcs of our people nearly 
17 crores earn their living by doing some 
kind of work, the rest of 18 crores 
being dependants, which include of course 
children. And of those who work, 11 
crores are farmers. The problems of the 
Indian farmers, who including their 
dependants form nearly 70 per cent, of 
our population, are therefore the common 
problems of the masses in India. Ignorance, 
poverty and disease are their lot from 
year’s end to year’s end. 

Provinces Indebtedness Population 
Rupees 


Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar & Orissa 
Bombay 
C. P. 

Madras 

Punjab 

U. P. 


22 crores 
100 crores 
155 crores 
11 crores 
86 crores 
150 crores 
135 crores 


9,247,867 

60,122,660 

87,590.866 

26,847.419 

17,961,147 

68,508,048 

28,580,851 


(excluding the States) 


124 crores . 49,614,838 


LAND PROBLEMS OF INDIA 

The land problems of India are as acute 
as they are complicated. The system varies 
in different provinces, but the result 
between the different provinces seems 
more or less similar so far as the position 
of the farmer is oonoerned. The economic 
position of the Indian farmer in the 
different provinces may be appreciated 
from their amount of indebtedness. 
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TRADE DISPUTES IN BRITISH ^ 

The statistics of industrial disputes in 
British India for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1938, show that there were 
three important strikes durin-g the quarter. 
They were all in Madras—in the Papanasam 
Mills in Tinn\;velly District, in the Madura 
Mills at Madura, and among the silk 
hand-loom weavers in Peddapuram. The 
strikes, which were in progress at the 
end of the quarter, involved 6,300, 11,600 
and 2,408 workers respectively, while the 
da\ R lost totalled 478,800, 644,000 and 

87,384. 

Bombay Province led with 86 disputes, 
while in Bengal and Madras there were 
89 and 19 disputes respectively. The 
number of workers involved in Bombay, 
however, was only 24,116 as compared 
with 31,786 in Bengal and 88,659 in 
Madras. The numbers of days lost w'ere 
149,707 in Bombay, as against 209,213 in 
Bengal and 1,168,406 in Madras. 

A classifioation of the disputes by 
industries shows that 42 disputes occurred 
in cotton and woollen mills during the 
quarter «s against eight in jute mills, 
five in engineering works and 47 in 
miscellaneous industries. The workers 
involved in the disputes in cotton and 
woollen mills were 67,868 and the days 
lost were 1,356,768. 

MR. Gnil’s ADVICE TO LABOURERS 

The Hon. Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister for 
Labour and Industries, addressing the 
Labour Union at Samalkot, advised the 
workers not to resort to hasty strikes. 
He said: 

To have a strike is a loss. You are not able to 
understand thd meaning of a strike. By a strike, 
there will be loss to the management and a loss to 
the workers. If the factory is shut for two months, 
imagine the difficulties you will be put to. The 
loasee and gains on account of a strike are equal to 
both the management and the labour. Though you 
can have a strike imder the law it is most inadvisable. 
Strike .is the laat recourse when all other possible 
means are exhausted. It can be compared to poison 
which is administered to a patient when all hopes 
of life are given up. You must clearly under¬ 
stand the meaning of a strike. You can threaten 
a man with a sword so long as it is in. the sheath, but 
onoe it is taken oat and put into use nobody will 
be aCiradd. The weapon of strike should therefore 
be kept aside., Strike is the extreme step for the 
workerp and look-out for Uie employrers, out these 
weapons should not be ussd- 


b '’world's population 

'*^"'The Statistical Year-book of the League 
of Nations for 1987-88 states that the 

world’s population . at the end of 1986 
was about 2,116 millions. There has been 
in recent years a remarkable drop in 
mortality. The number of births, however, 
has fallen off sharply. We are now 

confronted with the prospect of fewer 
babies and more elderly people all over 
the world. The world’s output of gold 
has doubled in the last 10 years, 1987 

showing a record production. Air traffic 
has quadrupled between 1981 and 1986, 

whereas railway traffic remained almost 
stationary. 

COWARDICE AND VIOLENCE 
Romain Rolland, the great Frenchman 
of letters, quotes this passage from, Gandhi 
in his recent book on “Europe”: 

Where the only choice is between cowardice and 
violence, I advise violence. 

I am quietly cultivating the courage to die 
without killing. But I would like those who do 
nob have this courage to cultivate the art of 
killing and be killed rather than shamefully flee 
from danger. For the person who flees commits 
a mental violence; he flees because he has not 
the courage to be killed while he is killing. 

A thousand times I would rather risk violence 
than the emaeculation of a whole race. 

SIGNS OF RADIO'S PROGRESS 

That the new stations of All-India Radio 
are causing an increase in the number of 
listeners is evident from the big increase 
in licences issued. Recently no fewer 
than 4,995 licences of which 2,161 were 
new, were sold. This is by far the largest 
number recorded for this period of 
the year and it is hoped that during the 
winter, when reception conditions are at 
their best, there will be a very substantial 
increase in the number of listeners. 

TEA DRINKING IN INDIA 

China and Japan consume their own 
tea. Why shouldn't India do the same, 
asks the htatesman^ Obviously there are 
great potentialities in a people numbering 
860 millions, who onoe they have tidcen 
the plunge find tea a grateful drink, not 
attended by the pains and penalties the 
most orthodox of their pMidits suspect 
in it. Tea drinking has made great 
headway in India. 





PRINCE SIDDHARTHA AND THE DANCERS 
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DEMOCRACY IN RETREAT 

By Dr, A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.O.L., D,hitt. 


I N the international no less than in the 
constitutional sphere the Ozeoho- 
slovakian incident reveals the spectacle of 
British democracy in full retreat. The 
supreme merit of the peace settlement of 
1919 was declared contemporaneously to 
be the establishment throughout Europe 
of the rule of law based on the will of 
democratic States. The destruction of 
autocracy in the States of Europe seemed 
in itself to be worth the enormous 
sacrifices entailed by the contest, and it 
was assumed that the peoples thus liberated 
would be determined never again to fall 
under the control of leaders who regarded 
war as a just means of national aggrandise¬ 
ment. This assumption has proved to be 
utterly erroneous and to rest on a false 
psychology, which ignores the historic 
tendency of such peoples as the Germans 
and Italians to welcome organisation and 
domination from above if it results in 
the promotion of national sovereignty. 
That the minor and less highly civilised 
States should follow their example is in 
the highest degree natural. 

In face of this phenomenon, the attitude 
of the European demooraoiee has become 
one of oontinuous retireat. The fatal 
impetus to this movement wtbs first 
given by Britain when Sir John Simon 
deliberately cold-shouldered the suggestion 
of joint action, in accord with American 


opinion, to counter Japanese fggression in 
Manchuria. But from this error recovery 
was possible when the Ethiopian issue 
arose, for the danger of action in the 
Par East was much greater than that of 
efforts in Europe, and the fact that the 
Suez Canal was the necessary route by 
which Italy could carry war to Ethiopia 
afforded an easy means of meeting 

aggression. But the whole position had 
been undermined by the treachery of 
Prance. Unwilling to surrender to Italy 
any of her vast colonial territory, France 
had accorded to Italy a free hand in 
Ethiopia, and M. Laval’s disgraceful pact 
paralysed the efficiency of the League. 
Had sanctions been promptly and effectively 
applied, and had the transit through the 
Suez Canal been blocked, Italy must have 
accepted an honourable solution of the 
Ethiopian issue. But the action of the " 
British Government was motived, not only 
by Prench reluctance to honour the terms 
of the League Covenant, but also by 
the wide sympathy for Fascism among 
members of the Ministry. Their attitude 
was completely undemooratip and politically 
dishonest; for the victory at the election 
of 1986 had been won by the giving 
of profuse assurances of the determination 
of the Ministry to base its foreign 
policy on whole-hearted support of the 
League, The decision to abandon sanctions 
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in July 1086 unqueBtionably marked a 
decisive defeat for the principles of law 
and democracy, and the rout thus led by 
Britain has steadily increased in momentum. 
The outbreak of the rebellion in Spain 
was followed by the determined effort of 
the Ministry to aid the rebel cause without 
creating too great domestic difficulties for 
itself. It realised that the country was 
disturbed by the spectacle of a Military 
rising, supported by a decadent and 
authoritarian Church, and resting on the 
employment of Moorish troops against 
Europeans, and that public opinion felt 
that a victory for Militarism in Spain 
through Italian support would menace 
Gibraltar and the position alike of France 
and Britain in the Mediterranean. Despite, 
therefore, its Fascist sympathies the 
Ministry bad to proceed with caution, and 
the non-intervention plan was eagerly 
adopted as a mode by which Italy and 
Germany could afford effective support to 
the insurgents, while Britain and France 
cut off the Spanish Government from the 
possibility of obtaining arms. It was 
hoped that, deprived of the means of 
defence, Spain would follow the fate of 
Ethiopia, and there is no doubt of the 
disappointment of the Ministry that the 
Spanish Government has not yet succumbed 
to its enemies. Not a single expression 
of sympathy has been given to it, while 
the Prime Minister has been in the closest 
touch with Signor Mussolini. 

The attitude of the British Government 
in the affair of Czechoslovakia was equally 
hostile to democracy. The danger to that 
State after March 1988 was patent to all, 
and, as Lord Halifax has frankly admitted, 
was fully realised by the Ministry, It 
wasi therefore, under a categorical obligation 
to use the breathing space after the 
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annexation of Austria to determine on a 
policy of honouring its obligations under 
the League Covenant to maintain against 
external aggression the territorial integrity 
and political independence of Czechoslovakia 
as a member of the League under 
Article 10 of the League Covenant. Failing 
readiness to do so, it should have forth¬ 
with warned Czechoslovakia that it would 
not keep faith. No such warning was 
ever given, and the Prime Minister gave 
what was regarded widely as a distinct 
warning to Germany that, if France 
became involved in war through carrying out 
the obligation undertaken by her towards 
Czechoslovakia under the Locarno treaty of 
1926, Britain would intervene in her favour. 
The Czechoslovakian Government at the 
instance of Britain and France prepared to 
make extensive concessions to the Sudeten 
Germans to secure a peaceful outcome, 
while France repeatedly gave assurances 
that she would honour the obligations of 
the Locarno treaty. The rest is well 
kqown. When Herr Hitler was ready to 
move, he found that France was perturbed, 
and at the critical moment the personal 
intervention of the British Prime Minister 
resulted in a definite refusal at the last 
hour by Prance to keep faith. Czecho¬ 
slovakia was thus forced by the dictation 
of Britain and France to surrender not 
merely territory but political independence 
to Germany, as the sole means of pre¬ 
serving the slightest element of freedom. 
Germany thus attained complete predomi¬ 
nance in Europe, indeed so completely as 
to cause deep perturbation to Italy which 
thus lent its support to demands by 
Hungary and Poland for trbe constitution 
of a common frontier between them at 
the cost of Czechoslovakia, with the idea 
of constituting a barrier to the obvious 
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desire of Germaiiy to prepare for advance 
towards her ideal of the creation of a 
Ukraine State dependent upon her. 

This surrender of the one democratic 
State in Eastern Europe was rendered 
acceptable to the British democracy 
by singularly dangerous methods. The 
Prime Minister made a spectacular appeal 
by his aeroplane journey to Berchtesgaden 
to discuss issues with Herr Hitler, and 
under pressure from that strong willed 
man accepted terms which involved the 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. Approval 
for these conditions, which utterly denied 
the obligations of the League Covenant, 
was obtained from the Cabinet which had 
no choice but to agree or to face an 
appeal to the electorate under the most 
disadvantageous conditions, for the Prime 
Minister would have dissolved rather 
than change his own policy. The assent 
of Prance to the betrayal of Czecho¬ 
slovakia was then obtained, and, only 
when Czechoslovakia had been compelled 
to agree, was the British public informed 
of’ what had been done in the name of 
the country. The House of Commons was 
not even summoned to homologate the 
vital decisions taken, and it was only 
when Herr Hitler laid down at (jodesberg 
conditions more stringent than those of 
Berchtesgaden that the Prime Minister 
was driven to allow Parliament to meet. 
At this meeting of September 28, his 
strategy was perfect; for he impressed 
so completely his audience with the 
imminence of w'ur that, when he 
announced his intention to meet Herr 
Hitler once more at Munich, he received 
an ovation, and the leaders of the Labour 
and Liberal parties maintained silence 
instead of delivering a strong critioism of 
the utter surrender of British obligations 


and the failure to allovv Pariiament to 
decide so vital an issue. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s strategy on his return 
was even better conceived. Hie dratnatio 
return with an. announcement that he 
brought back peace with honour for our 
time, and that he had signed an aooerd 
with Herr Hitler, resulted in mob 
enthusiasm and in his being hailed 
throughout the world as the saviour of 
peace. It was not until October C, that 
be admitted in Parliament that his peace 
was a momentary respite, and that to 
secure it rearmament must be hastily 
pushed on, and even then he denied that 
bis claim to have won an honourable 
peace was contradicted by the fact the 
peace had been won merely by the complete^ 
sacrifice of Czechoslovakia contrary to treaty 
obligations. Nothing is more unfortunate 
than his categorical assertion that Britain 
” had no treaty obligations and no legal 
obligations to Czechoslovakia”. The state¬ 
ment is absolutely inexcusable; for the 
terms of Article 10 of the Covenant are 
categorical, nor is there any excuse for 
the falsehood ; for Viscount Cecil had in 
the Lords categorically refuted a like 
allegation by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Yet the barm has been done; it is natural 
for the public to believe assertions made 
and reported on every hand by the Prime 
Minister and the Primate—men whose 
word the public should be able to trust. 
Equally misleading has been the assertion 
that a British guarantee would be given 
to tbo Czechoslovak State. Much stress 
was laid on this by the Government, 
though it is obvious to those familiar 
with the issue that it would be utterly 
impossible to give any effect to such a 
guarantee. If Britain and Prance were 
unable to aid Czechoslovakia when in 
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posEiesBiaii of her vast fortifications and a 
defensible boundary, they could do nothing 
for the now dismembered and feeble State. 
The Ministry was perfectly well aware 
that they were driving Czechoslovakia into 
the status of a German Protectorate and 
that their assertions to the contrary were 
remote from truth. But they realised 
the enormous force of their slogan that 
the Prime Minister had saved Britain 
from war. 

It must be recognised that the new 
procedure reveals the grave danger to 
democracy of secret diplomacy conducted 
by the Prime Minister in person. The 
theory of the constitution demands that 
foreign policy should be conducted in accord¬ 
ance with the will of the Parliamentary 
majority based on the principles asserted 
during the last general election through 
the Foreign Secretary under the control 
of the Cabinet and subject to the approval 
of the Crown. The action of the Prime 
Minister deprived the country of all safe¬ 
guards. He went to Berchtesgaden without 
any policy of surrender and returned 
thence to confront the Cabinet with his 
own advice that surrender was essential. 
Neither the King nor the Commons was 
given any opportunity to consider the 
wisdom of the policy. This is no doubt 
the procedure suitable for Fascist regimes; 
it runs counter to every British principle. 
His deliberate imitation of Lord Beacons- 
field's proud boast on his return from 
the Berlin Conference in 1878 was 

singularly unhappy; for as Mr. Buckle 
has justly pointed out, the essential feature 
of that statesman’s work was that *'it 
was a victory for free institutions in a 
Oontinent which had been drifting for 
some years towards autocracy”. Mr. 

Chambwlain’s victory was oyer the 

democracy of Czechoslovakia, and his 
mission enormously strengthened the 

position of Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
in their own countries, while it extinguished 
the recZ'Seenoe of Liberalism in Yugoslavia, 
It is significant that its immediate sequel 
was i^e announcement of the early 
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bringing into force of the Anglo-Italian 
agreement recognising the conquest of 
Ethiopia though that destroys the 
solemn promises of Britain. 

For India, the recent events have a 
grave warning to those who believe in 
democracy. It is made clear once more 
that it is to force only that Britain will 
yield justice; contemporaneously, the Arabs 
of Palestine are crushed by Military 
violence and unjust reprisals, not because 
their claim to self-determination is unjust, 
but because they are weak and the 
Ministry is deeply responsive to Zionist 
influences and Jewish financial interests. 
It is also clear that the Ministry is 
deeply sympathetic with Fascism and 
Nazism, and that their desire to bring 
about the operation of the federal constitu¬ 
tion is dictated by the purpose of curbing, 
through the representation of the autocratic 
Indian States, the efforts at democracy 
shown in the provinces. In Britain itself 
liberty is being insidiously undermined. 
Every effort is being made to moderate 
press criticism under the plea that it 
may evoke unfortunate reactions in foreign 
countries, and plans of national preparation 
for defence are being matured which 
would gradually regiment the whole popula¬ 
tion and undermine its liberties. The 
danger is the greater, because it is cloaked 
by the specious assurance that sacrifices 
of freedom are being demanded in the 
interests of peace, and criticisms of the 
Government are being met by insistent 
declarations that critics are warmongers. 
It is plainly intended to appeal to the 
electorate at a propitious moment on 
this cry and to obtain a free hand to 
control the country by an appeal to mass 
psychology in favour of peace. It must 
be remembered that the people has had 
full demonstration in the recent crisis of 
the lack of preparations for protection in 
war, and that the larger number of 
electors are women who can confidently 
be counted upon to respond uncritically 
to any party which acenses its opponents 
of favouring war, How dangerous the 
position is can be seen from tbe confused 
and uneasy utterances of tbe Labour 
leader, who shows - ap uncomfortable 
conBeibuBness that whatever he bays may 
easily be twisted into pri^agwda for 




LEGISLATION FOR HINDU WOMEN 

By Db. Sir P. S. SIVASWAMI AIYAE, k.o.6.1.. o.i.b., ll.d. 
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O NE result of the enfranchisement of 
women, the enlargement of the 
legislatures and the growth of the 
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women’s movement is the increasing 
interest taken in the legal position of. 
women and an effort for the removal of 
the disabilities affecting Hindu women 
and for the improvement of their legal 
and social status. This is only natural 
and must be welcomed by ail interested 
in social reform. The entry of women 
into the Central and local legislatures 
has given a great impetus to the move¬ 
ment for legislation for the amelioration 
of the position of Hindu women. There 
is now a heavy spate ol hills in the 
Central legislature for the improvement 
of the status of Hindu women. It were 
much to 1be wished that the sponsors of 
these hills bestowed far more care and 


is evident in their bills. The sponsors of 
some of these bills do not sufGiciently 
realise their own responsibility in the 
matter. Their' knowledge and equip¬ 

ment are not adequate to the tasks 
they undertake. In illustration of my 

remarks I may refer to the Hindu 
Women’s Right to Property Act which 
was passed in 1987 at the initiative of 
Dr. Deshmukh. It was soon found 

necessary to amend it, and an amending 
bill was passed last year at the instance 
of the Law Member. The Hon’ble Mr. 
G. S. Motilal has now introduced in the 
Council of State a bill for further 
amendment of the Act. The objects of 
this bill are to enlarge the quantum of 
the interest in property coming to a 

Hindu woman by inheritance, succession 
or partition and to simplify the order of 
succession to the property of women 
dying intestate. While I am in sympathy 
with the objects of the bill, I think 
that in one respect the bill is not in 
accordance with Hindu sentiment. Where 
a Hindu widow has got a daughter or a 
step-daughter or a daughter’s son, Hindu 
sentiment would be in favour of giving a 
restricted estate to the widow. This is the 
view taken by the Mysore legislature also in 
the Hindu Law Women’s Rights Regulation 
passed in 1988. Under Section 10 (2) g of this 
Regulation, property taken by inheritance 
by a female from her husband or son 
or from a male relative connected by 
blood is comprised in the definition of 
Stridbanam, except when there is a 
daughter or daughter’s son of the propositus 
alive at the time the property was so 


thbaght on their legislative prbp0s4ls than 


iiiherited. The Mysore Regulation is a 
most comprehensive and advanced piece 
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of legislation on the rights of women 
under Hindu Law, and it is to be 
regretted that this Regulation has not 
attracted the attention it deserves from 
legislators in British India. 

It may be suggested that the conferment 
of an absolute estate on the widow 
would not destroy the ties of love and 
aftection between her and her daughter 
and lead to any abuse of her rights to 
the prejudice of her daughter. This need 
not necessarily be the case, especially in 
cases where the daughter is a step-daughter. 

It may also be said, in favour of 
giving an absolute estate to the widow, 
that the provision will have the effect 
of abolishing the claims of reversioners 
and the insecurity of title caused by the 
existence of reversioners. Here again I 
would point out that provisions like those 
embodied iu Sections 17 to 21 of the 
Mysore Regulation will obviate the evils 
that may be ascribed to the creation of 
life estates. 

There are three bills now pending 
before the Central legislature affecting the 
marriage relations of Hindus. The Hon'blo 
Mr. G. S. Motilal has introduced a bill 
to declare illegal polygamous marriages 
among Hindus. The Hon’ble Mr, S. K. 
Chowdhury has brought forward a bill 
to regulate polygamy in British India. 
Mrs. Radhabhai Subbaroyan has also spon¬ 
sored a bill for the prevention of Hindu 
polygamous marriages. The objects of 
these bills are more or less similar. They 
all seek to penalise the second marriage 
of a Hindu during the subsistence of a 
valid marriage with another person. The 
Hon*ble Mr. Chowdhury, who represents 
the orthodox view, would allow a second 
marriage in certain exceptional cases with 
fihe permission of the District Judge. The 
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Hon’ble Mr. Motilal would not permit a 
second marriage at alb unless the first 
marriage has been dissolved by law or 
custom or by a competent authority, and 
he wishes to apply the prohibition to a 
Hindu even after his conversion to another 
religion. Mrs. Subbaroyan would penalise 
a second marriage, unless the previous 
marriage has been dissolved under the 
provisions of her bill or otherwise. Of the 
three bills, the one introduced by Mrs. 
Subbaroyan is comparatively the best. 
Though she has provided for the dissolution 
of marriages as well as for the prevention 
of polygamy, she feels shy about calling 

her bill one for prevention of polygamy 

and for providing for dissolution of 
marriages. She is afraid that the intro¬ 
duction of the term ‘divorce’ in the title 
of the bill may create a prejudice against 
it. Though the Hon’ble Mr. Motilal 

recoguises the dissolution of a marriage as 
a ground for exemption from the penalty 
proposed in Clause 2 of his bill, he wishes 
to make it appear that the primary 

object of bis bill is the prevention of 
polygamy. The Hon’ble Mr. Chowdhury 
does not wish to make any provision for the 
dissolution of marriages. He wishes to 
prohibit a second marriage by the husband, 
subject to certain exceptions. 

The question of divorce has to be squarely 
ftioed and dealt with instead of being treated 
as being merely subsidiary to the issue 
of prevention of polygamy. If a marriage 
is legally dissolved, it follows as a logical 
consequence that a subsequent marriage 
would be perfectly legal. The subject of 
divorce should be dealt with first and it 
may then he declared that a second marriage 
contracted during the subsistehce of a valid 
prior* marriage without the consent of the 
first wife is yoid. That there are oasee. 
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where a second marriage during the lifetime 
of a wife or husband should be permitted 
must be recognised by all reasonable people. 
The ancient Hindu law-givers provided for 
such cases, bub the provision was one-sided 
and in favour of the husband alone. The 
changes which are fast taking place in 
economic conditions, the growth of education, 
the infiltration of Western ideas and the 
emancipation of women render it necessary 
that there should be a change in the 
existing Hindu law of marriage. But the 
change should be not in the direction of 
imposing restrictions upon the remedies 
provided by the existing Hindu law, but 
of securing equality of rights for women. 
The demand of women for equality of 
rights is becoming more and more pro¬ 
nounced and has found expression in the 
utterances and resolutions of educated 
women in the conferences of the women’s 
associations and elsewhere. This demand 
is hound to grow and has to be met. There 
can be no doubt that in the view of the 
ancient Hindu law-givers marriage was a 
sacrament and was treated as indissoluble. 
The Hindu law-givers provided a remedy 
in favour of the husband by allowing the 
supersession of an existing wife in certain 
oases. “ A wife who is a drunkard, afflicted 
with chronic disease, quarrelsome, barren, 
wasteful, nses harsh and unpleasant 
language towards her husband, produces 
only female offspring or hates her husband 
and always seeks to injure him may be 
superseded; but she shonld be maintained." 
(Yajnavalkya, Abharadbyaya, verse 78). 
This BUpersessiox), however, .did not operate 
as a severance of the marriage tie. In 
some respects the views of Yajoavalkya 
are more in accord with the latest trend 
of thought in aodology. Procreation is at 
leant one of the chief obj^^^ of mai;riage 
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in all societies, and the procreation 
of male offspring was an especial object 
of marriage and a duty to society under 
the Hindu Dbarmasastra. Where a 
marriage has proved unfruitful for a 
number of years, my, 16 years after 
consummation, there is nothing unreason¬ 
able in recognising it as a ground for 
dissolution with the liberty of re-marriage. 

The subject has to be considered from 
a rational point of view and needs 
careful and thorough examination in all its 
aspects by a commission or committee to 
be appointed by the Central Government. 
Dissolution of marriage or divorce is a 
most complicated and thorny subject and 
the various consequences to the individuals 
concerned and to society must be fully 
and patiently examined not merely in the 
light of reason, but also with due regard 
to public opinion. Proposals to cut the 
Gordian knot by the adoption of the 
remedy of divorce by mutual consent, as 
in Russia or practically so in Malabar, 
will be considered as going too far in the 
present state of Hindu society. There have 
been two forthright utterances by highly 
educated ladies within the last few days, 
one by Begum Amiruddin, the President 
of the Madras Constituent Conference of 
the All-India Women's Conference, and 
the other by Mrs. Hansa Mehta, the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Bombay 
Premier. Monogamy with the safeguard of 
divorce available to both parties and witb 
due provision for the oonseqnences of 
dissolution is what is necessary. The law of 
divorce was in a most nnsatisfaotory 
condition even in England and a Royal 
Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes was appointed in 1909. The reform 
of the law of divorce was carried out only 
by the Matrimonial Oauses Act of 1987* 
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A suitable law of divorce must not 
merely specify the grounds on which a 
divorce may bo claimed, but also make 
provision for all t/he matters which have 
to be taken into consideration either 
in granting the relief or dealing with 
the consequences of the divorce to 
the parties and their children. Where 
dissolution is claimed on the ground of 
adultery, condonation, connivance or other 
extenuating circumstances will have to be 
taken into consideration. The grounds on 
which a divorce may be claimed under 
Clause 4 of Mrs. Subbaroyan’s bill are 
too restricted. The provisions of the 
English Matrimonial Causes Act of 1937 
and the Baroda Hindu Divorce Act of 
1931 may be usefully consulted. One of 
the grounds mentioned in Mrs. Subbaroyan’s 
bill is habitual adultery, a term of very 
indefinite and elastic import. Other grounds 
may be justly added to those specified 
in Mrs. Subbaroyan’s bill either as being 
in accordance with the Hindu law of 
supersession, or the requirements of modern 
legislation, such as lunacy, habitual 
drunkenness, unfruitfulness of the marriage 
for a period of fifteen years after consumma¬ 
tion, wilful refusal to consummate the 
marriage, con version to another religion, 
Sanyasa or renunciation of the world, or 
the disappearance of the husband or wife 
for a period sufficient to give rise to the 
presumption of death. The pronouncement 
of a final decree for dissolution should 
be postponed for some months, so as to 
give an opportunity to the parties for 
reconciliation. A law of divorce should 
be so framed as to avoid the rigour of 
the English law on the one hand and 
the laxity of the American law on 
the other which have given rise to 
a situation described as a marriage crisis, 


The stability of the matrimonial relations 
is a matter of vital concern to society 
just as much as the removal of grievous 
hardships to individuals. 

It must be remembered that a law of 
divorce is only a permissive measure, 
giving a remedy to parties who wish to 
avail themselves of it. 

There is no evidence of any increase 
of polygamy in Hindu society and the 
existence of the evil has been greatly 
exaggerated by the reformers. Economic 
as well as other reasons prevent people 
from the practice of polygamy. As stated 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Chowdhury, the 
percentage of polygamous marriages is very 
small, but the possibility that the husband 
can marry again during the lifetime of 
the wife without any reasonable or pro¬ 
bable cause lowers the status of women 
in this country. It was this legal possibility 
that stood in the way of the recognition 
of the right of the present Lord Sinha to 
sit in the House of Lords. 

In several oases the marriage of a 
second wife has taken place with the 
consent of the first wife who is equally 
anxious with her husband to secure 
offspring and to provide for religions 
ceremonies for their spiritual benefit. 
Bigamy should not therefore be penalised 
in cases where the husband has ^ken a 
second wife with the permission of the first. 

The defectiveness which I have com¬ 
mented upon in the bills introduced 
by Mrs. Subbaroyan and the Hon*ble 
Hr. Motilal is far more conspicuous in 
Dr. Deshmukh’s bill for divorce. 

It is gratifying to learn that Mrs. Lilavati 
Munsbi proposes to introduce in the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly a bill to 
prohibit persons over the age of 46 from 
marrying girls belpw the age of majority. 
It deserves the whole-liearted support of 
the iHindu opmmunity, 


BARBARITY AND PROTEST 

By The Rt. Rev. De. E. H. M. WALIiER, m.Am D.d, 

(Lord Bishop of Madras) 


I N the last few weeks the world has been 
* appalled by accounts of barbarities said 
to have been perpetrated against the 
Jews in different parts of the world. 
Not long before that, the bombing of 
open towns in China and Spain occupied 
OLir thoughts and horrified us. And one 
would go back and recount other horrors 
against which we have reacted similarly. 
It looks as if the whole world was 
slipping back into barbarism. 

The perpetual call to protest by reso¬ 
lutions and public meetings may prove a 
most dangerous remedy. Though it effects 
nothing, it may give us a comfortable 
feeling of righteousnesB, because we, at 
least,. are not guilty of such wickedness ; 
or it may render us altogether callous 
because we are treated to such a surfeit 
of horrors that our tired nerves and our 
finer feelings are blunted and refuse to 
work normally. 

But the real remedy for all these ills 
8 much more difficult and much more 
painful. The only remedy is to‘ remove 
the root-cause of these horrors first in 
mrselves and our own immediate neigh- 
tourhood; to spread such an atmosphere 
if unselfishness and service throughout 
he world that such horrors will not 
e able to happen. 

We have by our horror at these 
hinge acknowledged a standard of decent 
ehaviour. On what is it founded? 
Ibviously on the fact that^ there is an 
ternal standard and a real eternal ruler 
f the world and the only thing we have 
y do is to try to carry put Hie plane 
ad to work for His ideals for men. We 
Bbve resolutely to faoe the facts first in 
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our own behaviour and in our own 
country. It^is worth while to consider 
everything which is wrong in our own 
lives, our own conduct and our own 
countries and to work to put that right. 
Wo are horrified that the Germans 
should determine that only 'Aryans* 
should be allowed to live and work in 
Germany; and that all ‘ non-Aryans ' 
should be ruthlessly excluded or reduced 
to beggary and servitude, and we' shall 
think of communities near us or living 
among ourselves who are deprived of 
their ordinary human rights. We are 
horrified if the Germans try to impose 
one State religion on all their people. 
So we shall stand for perfect freedom 
of conscience for every community in our 
own land ; and so on. My point is that 
when we are all striving for the ideals of 
freedom and righteousness in our own 
land and when we are all united in our 
endeavour to uphold and strengthen the 
ideals and purposes of righteousness and 
of God—then only shall we be in 
a position to protest and entitled without 
any kind of smugness and hypocrisy 
to censure barbarities in other nations 
and other places. 

Our protest then wil] take the form of 
a rigid self-examination and a determined 
effort to drive away from ourselves and 
from our own surroundings any beginnings 
of the spirit which in all its nakedness we 
recoil from others. We shall strive to 
drive out race feeling, caste feeling and the 
exploiting of the poor in aqy form from 
ourselves. We shall respeot the religious 
convictions of others and live at peace with 
our neighbours. We shall fight against 
selfishness and all attempts to enrich 
ourselves at the expense of others. When 
we are doing these things, we shall be 
entitled to protest against others if we 
want to, and what is much more important 
we shall contribute something of lasting 
valne to enr own people emd to the world, 



EDUCATION FOR A NEW CULTURE 

By Prof. E. G. SAIYIDAIN 

(Director of Educations Jammu and Kashmir State) 


E ducation in India is paeslng through 
a very interesting and critical stage 
at the moment and varioua^ educational 
schemes and experiments are being tried 
with the object of bringing it nearer to 
the needs'* and ideals of the people. 
Educationists of all shades of opinion are 
dissatisfied with the existing system; those 
who are directly responsible for the 
system speak in somewhat moderate and 
diplomatic terms; the others indulge in 
undisguised and undiluted criticism of 
its method, technique, and ideology. I do 
not propose in this short article to deal 
with all the criticisms or all the suggestions 
for reforms which have been made by 
various committees and educational 
organisations but to confine myself to 
one issue only which has been brought 
into striking prominence by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s lead and the report of the 
Zakir Husain Committee, namely, the place 
of practical work and crafts in education. 
By restricting the discussion to one 
aspect of the problem, it will be possible 
to obtain a more lucid and helpful view 
of the issues involved. It is a matter 
of common knowledge and criticism that 
our education has become divorced from 
the realities of life, that it does not 
prepare the large majority of students 
for the kind of life that they will be 
required to lead, that it tends to give 
them a distorted view of the duties and 
ideals of citizenship. Life, for the large 
majority of human beings, is neither a 
leisured picnic nor clerical occupation in 
an office, it is^—or should be>~a matter 
of hard, practical work on the land or 
in the workshop or in the form of 
manaid labour.' But our edqoatiou seems to 


be on the naive, if not, vicious, assumption 
that a large majority, if not all of the 
students, will be able to lead their lives 
without soiling their hands with any kind 
of physical labour or constructive work and 
craftsmanship. So long as education was 
confined to a small class of people, most 
of whom were likely to be absorbed in 
services, clerical work or learned professions, 
the existing system was at least feasible, 
though not socially and psychologically 
sound. But the moment one thinks of 
mass education—of education given to the 
labourer, the craftsman, the cultivator, 
to the thirty odd crores of people 
living in villages, the absurdity of the 
existing educational practice becomes 
obvious. How can one imagine this 
“ schooling ” to be effective and adequate 
education for these people when it gives 
them no opportunity to come into contact 
with, or actually perform, the kind of 
work in which they will be engaged all 
their life ? How can we expect education 
to develop in them the requisite attitudes 
and ideals? That is not to belittle or 
decry the value of culture and cultural 
education; it is giving a new and more 
fruitful interpretation to that most abused 
term “ culture We do not suggest that 
education should train the pupils only in 
the practical activities of their later life; 
that will be to deprive the rich concept 
of education of some of its most valuable 
implications. But we are equally opposed 
to the narrow, Buperficial and false 
conception of' culture which dominates 
modem educational theory and practice 
which identifies culture with book knowledge 
and confuses it with the passive aiwimi- 
latioq of oth^ people's i4ea4 ^ 
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band. Guture in the modern world must 
be acquired through one’s own hard and 
honest work, through coming into active 
and educative personal contact with men 
and materials. Ifc is not that we want 
to stop at manual work as an end, though 
even as an end, it will have less 

anti'social consequences than the pursuit 
of superficial academic culture has had 
for present-day society. We want to 
make it an instrument for the acquisition 
of that genuine culture which comes 
through intelligent, humane, and co-operative 
experience gained by working with natural 
resources and materials in association with 
our fellow-men. “ The education of the 
worker,” said the great German educationist, 
Kersohensteiner, “ is the door to the 
education of men,” which means that 
distinctively human or liberal or cultural 
education is impossible unless we teach the 
child to respect his constructive powers 
and capacities and teach him to take joy 
in expressing them through various kinds 
of productive or craft work. Incidentally 
such work will provide far greater scope 
for co-operative work which is the essence 
of real culture and which, in our present 
schools, is conspicuous by its absence. 1 
was present a few days ago at the 
inauguration ceremony of the new Basic 
Training School at Srinagar, Jjashmir, 
which is one of the hrst institutions to 
■ be established in accordance with the 
ideology of the Basic Education, with the 
object of imparting academic and craft 
education in integral relationship with each 
other. Groups of teachers, newly admitted, 
were working at wood-work, spinning and 
weaving^ preparation of jams, jellies and 
sauces, polishing of furniture, printing of 
cloth and fretwork, and attending side 
bjr side olasses where the theoretical 


background of their work was discussed and 
elucidated. It appeared to me as J watched 
their interested and absorbed work—and 
there were amongst them the twioe-born 
Kashmiri Pandits and the sUper-Sherif 
Syeds I—that with each stroke of the 
axe and the hammer or the brush and 
the loom-handle, they were attaokini, the 
oitadel of orthodox culture which had for 
ages disdained all manual work and 
workers. And as they delivered their 
lusty strokes, I wished more power to 
their elbows! For, this disdain and 
contempt of manual labour has been the 
most powerful instrument in corrupting 
our social ideology, and dividing the 
people into groups which have neither 
community of interests nor community of 
culture. It would be absurd to suggest 
that these teachers will be worse 
exponents of culture than their fellows 
who can only teach the books theoretically. 

Critics who have attacked this new 
ideology, like the Bengal Premier, have not 
grasped the essential bases of this idea. 
They are afraid, for instance, that the 
new schools, transformed into factories, 
will not produce great intellectuals like 
Iqbal or Tagore. In the first plaoe, it 
would be journalistic commonplace to 
ai^rm the truth that Iqbal or Tagore 
are what they are, not beoause of this 
educational system but in spite of it, and 
they and others like them have never 
hesitated in saying so. Genius achieves 
self-expression often in the face of the 
most adverse ciroumstanoes and not the 
least adverse of these has been our 
mechanical education which Iqbal himself 
has impeached in these wordd : “ From the 
sphool and the cloister alike, I went out 
with a heavy heart. They give neither 
life nor love, nor vision nor intuition/' 
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Secondly, and apart from this point, 
the oritios have failed to realise the 
elementary psychological truth that even 
from the point of view of intellectual 
development, it is a help and not a 
hindrance to do manual work and thereby 
gain concrete concepts and experiences and 
develop the* sensory system properly. And, 
if manual work is conducted intelligently and 
in close relationship wifli academic work, 
both are greatly enriched and contribute to 
the development of a balanced and clear 
thinking personality. Barring a few specially 
gifted children, who have a predominantly 
academic mind, children generally learn 
much better and think better with tbeir 
hands and, in the interest of this large 
majority, it is essential that their education 
should be conducted through some suitable 
form of craft or practical work. They 
will thus not only acquire knowledge more 
actively and intelligently but also gain 
what is far more important the right 
kind of social and human attitudes. And 
even in the case of the highly gifted 
children it is all to the good—ethically, 
socially, and intellectually—that they should 
have the opportunity to work productively 


and co-operatively with tbeir fellow-Btudents 
and learn practically something of the 
hard but honourable work which sustains 
the life of the world. I have no patience 
whatever with . the delicate, sensitive, 
super-refined and, often decadent votary 
of culture who wants to shun the hard 
disagreeable realities of life and seek refuge 
in his own selfish literary or artistic 
pursuits. Advocates of this conception 
are welcome to their sneering condemnation 
of the new scheme. But those who long 
for the dissemination of a vigorous 
cultural life in the country most surely 
welcome an educational ideolgy which 
aims at combating this “ unlovely indi¬ 
vidualism ” and cutting across the social 
stratifications which have disfigured our 
society for centuries, and training up instead 
a generation which will be w^edded to 
the ideals of labour and social service, 
and honour all work which is done with 
earnestness and integrity. I have delibe¬ 
rately said “ aims at these objectives ; for 
at present these are really aspirations and 
time alone will show how far the teachers 
have the capacity, the enthusiasm, and the 
idealism to translate them into practice; 


THE CHRISTIAN CONTRIBUTION TO INDIA 

By The Rt. Rev. Db. V. S. AZARIAH, ll.d. 

{Bishop of Dornakal) 


C BRTAIN utterances by responsible 
Indian leaders have created a 
suspicion in the minds of many Indian 
Christians that the place of Christians in 
the national life of the country is not, 
perhaps, clearly understood by our country¬ 
men* This article is intended to remind 
them of the oontribution the Christian 
Moveinent has made to India's past and 
present and to shotr how unjust is a 


hostile attitude towards an agency that 
has played a great part in building up 
modern India. 

1. A oommunity of six million Indian 
Christians has, come into existence, five 
sixths of whom may he said t0 be either 
converts or deBoendants of converts of 
under-privileged classes. The process of 
conversion hae been gom^^ for nearly, 
four hundred years. Daring these many 
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years has been built up this community, 
owning allegiance to a religion whose high 
standards in worship and conduct will 
be universally acknowledged. These religious 
ideals have in their turn brought the 
community such enlightenment of mind 
and such wholesome conditions of physical 
life that in spite of much that may still 
be defective, the community as a whole 
will be recognized to be a miracle of 
social and moral regeneration. The 
Christian religion has undoubtedly brought 
to these aboriginals, criminals, outcastes 
and under-privileged peoples the blessings 
of a new human and divine life. 

The Census Superintendent of the 
Mysore State thirty years ago gave this 
testimony regarding the work of Christian 
Missions among the backward classes : 

The' onlighteaing influence of Christianity is patent 
in the higher standard of comfort of the converts 
and their sober disciplined and busy lives. 

Speaking of the work among the Mundas 
of Chota NagpuTi a Calcutta writer says: 

The most careless observor can tell the house 
of a Christian convert of some years" standing 
from that of his non-Christian fellow-tribesman by 
the greater cleanliness of the Christian's house 
and the general neatness and orderliness of every¬ 
thing about it. 

One could go on multiplying the teetimony 
of impartial observers to the reforming, 
civilizing and regenerating influence exercised 
by the Christian religion upon these long 
neglected classes. There is no donbt that the 
religion of Jesus Christ by winning these 
millions to the Christian way of life has 
done a service to India that ought to 
win the appreciation and admiration of 
every true patriot. 

Another contributiop no less in 
importwuoe is in the sphere of education. 
It ie 0O€>jd to remember that the first 
newspaper, the first public library \ and 
the first English school were all organized 
)hy Ohristiabn Missioiiaries^ Here in South 


India, it is well known that Missions 
have been the pioneers in the sphere of 
women’s higher education. The first 
University College, the first Medical 
School, and the first Training College for 
Women were all under the auspices of 
Missions, Christians were everywhere the 
first to break the shackles a’jd set 
women free to know and '^understand 
their world as their brothers were able 
to do.* Twenty years ago it could be 
said that twenty-eight per cent, of the 
Collegiate education and ten per cent, of 
Secondary education in India were through 
Christian institutions. 

Christian Missions were pioneers in the 
field of vocational education too. Rural 
and agricultural schools for boys and 
the Industrial and Manual Training Insti¬ 
tutions for boys, girls and women were 
ushered into the country by Christian 
Missions. The Fraser Commission on 
Village Education, the Lindsay Commission 
on Colleges, the Rural Uplift Survey by 
Butterfield, the Physical Training College 
at Saidapeb and the Agricultural Institute 
in Allahabad give the lead to praotical 
education long before the Wardha Scheme 
came to be talked about. The last 
mentioned Institute has sent out into the 
Provinces and States, over 600 students 
during the last quarter of a century, and 
of these only 76 were Christians. It has 
at present 150 students in residence and 
has an annual budget of Rs. 74,000. Is 
this a service we can* afford to ignore? 

There are about 15,000 elementary schools 
under Christian management, where over 
half a million pupils are receiving 
instructions in the three H'S. There are 
also, under Christian auspices 417 Middle 

* ** WbcMC!o]iuxmiiisy *V 
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Schools with 90,000 pupils, and 801 
Secondary Schools with 76,000 pupils, and 
thirty*Beven Colleges of the University 
and Intermediate grade with 13,180 students 
scattered throughout the country. 

As a result of all this Educational work, 
eighteen per cent, of the Indian Christians 
are iiterate> What the India Census 
Commissioner of 1911 said is still true: 

Although Indian converts to Christianity arc 
recruited mainly from the aboriginal tribes and 
the lowest Hindu castes who are almost wholly 
illiterate, they have in proportion to their numbers 
three times as many literate persons as the 
Hindu and more than four times as the 
Muhammadans. In Bihar and Orissa the Indian 
Christians rank second in literacy only to 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, having seventy-six 
per thousand able to read and write. The 
corresponding figure for the tribes from whom 
the religion of Christ has mainly drawn its 
converts is five. 

Christian Indians have not used this 
educational advantage for themselves. 
They are to-day furnishing a large 
proportion of the school masters and 
school mistresses in South India. Whereas 
Christians constitute only about one and 
a half per cent, of the population, seven 
per cent, of those engaged in the teaching 
profession belong to this community. 
There is probably no other community 
that has such a large proportion of its 
educated men and women engaged in the 
work of imparting primary education. 
And these men and women teachers may 
be seen almost everywhere, in Government, 
Municipal, and District Board Schools 
educating young India. The service rendered 
to India through this one channel alone 
ought to justify the claim of the Indian 
Church to be a factor in our country’s 
uplift. 

B. Another equally important contri¬ 
bution to the motherland made by the 
Christian Charch is the number of men 
and women it has giiren to public service. 
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His religion has given the Christian citizen 
of India obvious advantages which ought 
to be of peculiar service to the country. 
His comparative freedom from caste pre¬ 
judice and favouritism and the fact that 
he may be depended upon to hold the 
balance between conflicting religions and 
communal interests make him peculiarly 
valuable in public service. The Church 
has “ contributed an eyer-increasing number 
of able officers to the public service and 
also given a large percentage of good and 
able men to other professions The 
fact that several large cities have had as 
Commissioners Indian Christian officials, 
and several Estates and Samasthans have 
had Indian Christian Dewans at the helm 
of the States prove the value to India of 
officials who are Christians. Can India 
afford to lose such capable officers ? 

4. No less in importance is the 
service rendered to the care of the sick, 
the infirm, and the defectives. The first 
School for the Blind, the first Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, the first (and 
even now the largest) Sanatorium for 
Tuberculosis patients were all started 
under Christian auspices. There are in 
British India about 600 Hospitals with 
57,700 beds—fully a third of these are in 
Christian Hospitals. These were served 
by 299 Indian and 806 missionary doctors 
and by 600 Indian and 290 missionary 
nurses. Is this a service that can be 
lightly ignored or set at naught? 

5. More than all these is the contri¬ 
bution ibe religion of Christ has made to 
the enrichmei^t of moral and spiritual 
values. Bespeot to personality, equality of 
all before God, sublimity of service, power 
of self-sacrifice for the redemption of 
bumanity*-~*thes6 which are now UDiversally 
recognized as aa^kms have surely been 
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derived from the religion of the Incar< 
nation apd the Croes. These contributions 
that belong to the heavenly sphere are 
no less important than those earthly 
factors we have already considered. 

Many of our countrymen genuinely 
appreciate the service rendered in material 
and spiritual spheres, but violently object 
to conversions. Those who think thus do 
not, perhaps, realize that all the activities 
undertaken, lessons conveyed and the 
successes won are directly due to the spirit 
of the religion of Jesus Christ, and that 
to ask us to engage in all these activities 
without demanding obedience to Christ, is 
to ask railways to run without engines, 
and electric installations to be effected 
without the power-house. It is the 
worship of the living Christ that has brought 
about the results so far achieved, and to 
desire the results without Him is to kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg. 

Indian Christians are part of India’s 
nation and we have an inherent right to 
have a place in its life and in its 
programme of uplift. No plan for the 
reconstruction of our dear motherland will 
ultimately succeed that ignores the' leverage 
that religion affords. No sect, party nor 
individual that loves India and genuinely 
longs for its advancement can afford to 
ignore, discourage or oppose these citizens 
of India who desire to serve her through 
the religion of Jesus Christ. 

In view of certain disquieting events 
in recent political thought, I should like 
to make a plea for a new attitude towards 
Indian Christians and their religion. 

1. We would earnestly plead with 
responsible leaders of all parties that 
they should tbvoid giving utterance to any 
sentiment or opinion that would be likely 
to oreE^te religions anwosity, 


2. Those responsible for the Govern¬ 
ment of the country must remember that 
strict religious . neutrality is the only 
principle on which any successful 
Government will be possible in any country 
where the subjects belong to various 
religious groups. Queen Victoria’s proclama¬ 
tion is rightly recognized as the Magna 
Cbarta of Indian liberties—not because it 
was promulgated by a Christian ruler, 
but because it states a truth of universal 
application. No civil authority that desires 
the co-operation of peoples following 
different faiths can afford to ignore this 
truth. 

8. Those responsible for legislation 
and administration must see to it that 
nothing is done to hurt or restrict the 

work that is being done by Christian 
agencies. A barm done to such a work is 
harm done to India itself. It is possible 
to introduce Educational rules that may 
compel Christian agencies to withdraw 
from this useful field of service. New 
conditions of State grants in aid to 
Institutions may be imposed that may lead 
us to refuse such grants and proportionately 
restrict our field of service. We appeal 
to our countrymen not to hurt India, by 
hurting us. 

In short, we plead that at a time when 
the sons of India are on the threshold 
of taking as complete responsibility for 
the Government of the land as possible, 
it is important that our statesmen and 
leaders should exhibit an attitude of 
genuine appreciation towards all who in 
the past have contributed to bring India 
to this stage, practical sympathy with 
the problems of all communities, and 
impartial tolerance towards all religious 
groups who are serving mother India. 
Christianity has had an important share 
in imparting to India's millions the light 
of knowledge, the love of freedom and, 
self-respect, the value of personality, the 
spirit of self-sacrificing service to all and 
the highest ideals of oharacter in home 
and society. And we have a right to live 
aod serve onr motherland, * 



A. R. P. AT CAMBRIDGE 

By Sib HUBBET SAMS 


in happier India probably do nob 
* even know what these mystic letters 
‘ A. R. P.’ stand for. To us in England, 
who are near enough to possible enemy 
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bombers to wish we were further away, 
these letters are now all too familiar. 
They shout at us from every hoarding. 

Some people regard Air Raid Precautions 
as something too obscene to touch. 
Others, until the Black Week of September, 
regarded War as something too remote to 
worry about. So, they did not worry. 
Others, more wise, took the advice and 
instructions of the Home Office seriously 
and began to prepare. After all, they 
thought or said, in all ages man has 
protected himself against possible raiders, 
by dykes or banks, or walled cities or 
castles, by armed forces and men-of-war. 
Now, the third element has come into 
the picture and man must protect himself, 
in this imperfect world, from raiders of 
the air. It is only common sense. 

As a Oounoillor of the Borough of 
Cambridge, I was (and am) on the A, R. P. 
Committee and thus was in the know. 
I kaew how many volunteers for A. B. P. 


were required, how many were enrolled and 
how many—a good few—were still hanging 
back, until an enemy bomb or, as actually 
happened the growl of war, should wake 
them from their apathy. We on that 
Committee were anxious. The Chief 
Constable started an Anti-Gas course for 
Councillors, which only a ' few of us 
attended, learning, from a properly trained 
police-sergeant, who amusingly combined 
technical jargon with breezy colloquialisms, 
about ‘ persistent' and ‘ non-persistent * gas, 
mustard gas, incendiary bombs; what to 
do, what not to do; how to pretend not 
to be scared so as to give confidence to 
those, who could not pretend. At the end 
of the course we went up to the Rifle 
Range and waited, fearfully, outside a shed, 
as if we were criminals waiting to be 
bumped off. Inside, we know, tear gas 
was being made. Under the guidance of 
our police-sergeant instructor we slunk 
into the gas chamber. Then we realised 
the use of respirators. We found that the 
'respirators* really did protect us. But 
for them, we shall all have emerged with 
streaming eyes and noses, blinded and 
groping. 

Two of us, Fellows of Colleges, got our 
instruction over to the body of Fellows in 
the Colleges, with some success; for a 
Cambridge 'don* is nothing if not quick 
in the up-take. The urgency and importance 
of A. R. P. was promptly recognised in 
the University. 

In the Colleges we all got busy. We 
put the matter, before the Governing Bodies 
and Councils and asksd for money 
to buy the necessary stores, permisi^oh 
to get our small staff into working 
squads; at Peterhouae we formed two 
squads, OQO under the Sead Porter, an 
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old Artillery Sergeant, the other under 
our excellent cook (only he has not yet 
quite got the true ‘ curry touch ’)i an 
ex-Gorporal of the Cambridgeshire Regiment; 
and requested that the resident Fellows 
should be appointed Air Wardens. The 
necessary money was voted and permission 
was given by a slightly amused Governing 
Body. 

Before long, we had at Peterhouse a 
disused bath-house full of A.R.P. stores; 

‘ Civilian Pattern ’ respirators, steel helmets, 
decontamination suits, gum boots for the 
two squads; picks and shovels for 
trenches, which a friendly R. B. officer 
planned for us in the College gardens; 

‘ Redhill' sand containers and scoops, with 
which to tackle incendiary bombs, before 
they could do much damage; dre 
extinguishers and stirrup pumps; stretchers 
and First Aid bandages. Our two squads 
attended the Anti-Gas Course and First 
Aid Course and, coached by our splendid 
Head Porter, even went in for the First 
Aid Examination; they all hope to get 
the eoveted certificates. They also attended 
the Fire-drill course. 

All this was during July, August and 
September. In September, as the whole 
World knows, the political sky grew 
blacker and blacker. There was not much 
more for us to do. But we hurried on 
with the completion of our preparations. 
The squads and any other College servant 
available dug a first-rate trench in the 
College Grove in which the squads could, 
in turn, wait and watch and, if neces¬ 
sary, duck. We already had a dozen 
municipal dust-bins full of sand and sand 
bags ready to screen the window of the 
Porter's Lodge, where is the gas main 
and electric main and telephone. We 
were all set to protect our precious, 
buildings from enemy attack. 

So much for the buildings, What of 
the yonng men who were due to fill them 
merrily on October 8th. We oalled an 
emergency College meeting and instructed 
our delegate to advise the yice-Ohancellor 
at his University Meeting that those who 
lOla 


had to come up for examinations should 
come up and bring their gas-masks. For 
them we had prepared a refuge-room in 
the College wine cellar, which bad an 
entrance from the Battery and another 
into the Kitchen yard for the access 
of beer. We advised that those nnder- 
graduates, who need not appear for 
examinations should not come up at all, 
except, when summoned, to be carolled 
for the various jobs, for which, they were 
beat fitted, thus to save the wastage of 
valuable material, which occurred in the 
Great War. 

Then came another summons from the 
Vice-Chancellor. Ten thousand refugees 
were to be evacuated from London to 
Cambridge! The Town Clerk explained 
the position at the Meeting of College 
representatives and ♦the Vice-Chancellor. 
Could the Colleges help ? Yee. We were 
all ready to help. Some Colleges preferred 
adults. But most Colleges plumped for 
children, especially Colleges which had 
gardens and could turn the children loose 
into them. Adults, we thought, might prove 
difficult to please; whereas, we thought, 
perhaps optimistically, that we could 
manage kiddies. Colleges are an ideal 
place for children, with our facilities for 
feeding and bathing, onr chapels and, in 
moat cases, our gardens. During the War 
we had soldiers and sailors; during the 
Peace we have had young men. It would 
have been an interesting experience to 
have children. 

We all worked cheerfully with jokes on 
our lips, but heaviness in our hearts. 
Was the sacrifice of 1914-1919 to be all 
in vain? For how many more nights 
could we all go to sleep and be sure of 
getting rest uninterrupted by air raiders 
and their dreadful cargoes? Thanks—and 
never too much gratitude and thanks—to 
Mr. Chamberlain and President Benesh, 
it was Peaoe not War. Picks and shovels, 
gas-masks and gum-boots were returned 
to store. The trenches were filled up; 
and over a glass of ale in the Buttery 
we congratulated ourselves in our 
deliverance. 

A. R. P. goes on. It is an important 
line of defence. But not with the san^^ 
tight Hpi^ed intensity. 



SPORT IN INDIA 

By The Hon. Db. P. SUBBABAYAN, m.a., b.c.l. (oxon.), ll.d. (Dublin) 

(Minister for Education, Madras, and President of the Board of Control for Cricket in India) 


O P late, there has been a tendency in 
this country to discount the influence 
of Western games as some of our leaders 
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are of the view why such expensive games 
as Cricket should form part of the physical 
training in this country. I am, therefore, 
glad that Mr. Natesan has given me an 
opportunity of writing about Sport in India. 
Sport covers many matters. 

RACING—THE KING OF SPORTS 
We shall begin with racing which is 
known in England as the King of Sports. 
Racing is not new to India, as I believe 
even in Moghul times race meetings were 
held though not on the scale in which they 
are held to«day. The chief objection to 
this form of sport in our country has 
been the fact that this encourages gambling 
and results in the ruin of many poor 
families, but racing from the point of 
view of encouraging horse breeding is a 
necessary thing in any country. The 


Bombay Government have taken this point 
of view recently and have compelled the 
Royal Western India Turf Club to give 
large stakes for Indian bred horses. This 
is a reform in the right direction. Tbe 
great difficulty, of course, is that there 
are not enough Indian breds to cater to. 
Last year, our own Race Club at Madras 
gave away large amounts in stakes to 
Indian breds and tbe average was over 
Rs. 2,000 per horse. It cannot, therefore, 
be said that Indian breds are not encouraged 
by the local Race Club. Attempts should 
certainly be made to encourage more Indian 
breds coming on the Race Course as that 
only can improve the stock in our own 
country. We here cannot afford to give 
the large stakes that are given in Calcutta 
and Bombay as we have not the finances 
nor the owners who will invest in what 
I would call high grade horses. 

Racing is held in almost all principal 
centres in India and attracts quite a large 
number to see the performance of the 
horses on the track. It is a mistake to 
think that gambling alone attracts them. 
I think the crowd enjoys the performance 
of horses and really delight in seeing good 
horse flesh. The one objection that may 
be made to Racing is that it is an 
expensive game and is only available to 
the rich, but we must not forget the 
fact that the poor people also enjoy the 
sport; and enclosures are so devised as 
to make it possible for the poor man 
also to see racing. 

POLO 

There is, of course, the game of Polo 
which is supposed to have been brought 
from Persia to this oountry by the 
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Moghul BmperorB, and we read in history 
of Akbar playing Polo in torch-light. 
This game again has been adopted in 
the West and contests between England 
and America for the Westchester Cup is an 
event that is looked forward to by all 
sportsmen. The game is very popular, 
specially in the Cavalry Regiments of the 
Indian Army and with the Ruling Houses 
of this country and the late Maharaja 
of Alwar was a great exponent of the 
game, and the present Nawab of Bhopal 
is ranked very high as a Polo player. 
The Maharaja of Jodhpur took a good 
side to England some years ago and 
showed them the standard Indian Polo 
had attained. In his wake, the Maharaja 
of Jaipur went to England and his side 
won almost all the principal tournaments 
during their stay in the country and 
though they were invited to America, 
they could not go there because of finance. 
The Maharaja of Jaipur, though young, 
is a great exponent of the game and is 
reckoned as one of the best backs in the 
world playing Polo to-day. He has suc¬ 
ceeded in winning the several tournaments 
in India for the last three or four years, 
and even though Mr. Gerald Balding, the 
English No. I played against the Jaipur 
side, still Jaipur maintained their unbeaten 
record at the All-India Championship at 
Calcutta last year. Rao Raja Hanut 

Singh, one of the Jaipur players, was 
selected to play for England in the 
Westchester Cup, but could not play as 
he was hurt before the Match. The. 
Maharaja of Kashmir also •takes a great 
interest in Indian Polo, and most of the 
States run ^ sides of their own, for 

example, the Mysore Cavalry and the famous 
Goloonda Side of the Nizam’s Dominions. 
At one time, Shah Mirza Beg who played 


for Goloonda,. was considered as one 
of the best players in the world. So 
Indian Polo can easily bear comparison 
with Polo in any other part of the world. 

HOCKEY 

In hockey, to-day India occupies the 
proud position of being the Champion 
country of the world as they won the 
hockey championship in the last three 
Olympic contests. The Indian Hookey team 
is welcomed wherever it goes, and only 
recently the Manavadar Side covered them¬ 
selves with glory in New Zealand and 
Australia. Dhyan Chand, the Indian centre 
half, is reckoned to be almost the best 
player in the world ^n that position and 
Pinnegar of the Railways, who could not 
accompany the last Olympic team, had the 
reputation of being the best centre half 
in the world. Indian hockey, indeed, stands 
very high and it is such a pity that 
England which is supposed to rank next 
to India in the hockey world has never 
been met by an Indian side. I believe 
there is an attempt being made to get 
an English side out, but as hookey is a 
purely amateur game and as players 
are engaged in their own professions 
and businesses, it may be difficult for 
English internationals to spare the time 
for an extensive tour in this country. I 
still trust it may be possible for India and 
England to come together on the hockey field. 

FOOTBALL 

In football, an Indian Football Association 
team recently visited Australia, and even 
though they lost the rubber in the matter 
of test matches, still the standard of 
Indian football was considered quite high 
by Australian authorities. Association 
football has been popular both in Bengal 
and Madras for a long . time. The 
Oorinthian Side whioh visited Calcutta on 
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their way to China also thought that to either Australia or England, but we 


the standard of Indian football was quite 
fair. Indians have not yet adopted the 
other football code, that is, Rugby and 
no Indian team has yet taken part in 
any principal Rugby tournament in this 
country, but the Ceylonese, who came 
over for thd AlMndia Rugby Tournament 
this year gave a very good account of 
themselves and were unfortunate to be 
defeated by Calcutta in the semi-final 
when extra time was played in the dark. 
They had rather a light pack, but they 
delighted the Madras Rugby spectators by 
their quick movements and the way in 
which they backed each other when a 
three-quarter movement was initiated, but 
this game has not attracted enthusiasm 
among Indian sportsmen as yet. 

The Indian Olympic Association has been 
represented in the field events in the 
world Olympics for a considerable time, 
but owing to lack of proper coaching 
among our athletes, India has not even 
won a first place in any event in the 
Olympics so far. The Madras Olympic 
Association have done what they could to 
popularise both track and field events in 
athletics in Madras. Mr. Buck, the Principal 
of the Y. M. C. A» College of Physical Edu¬ 
cation, has done much for popularising this 
form of sport and the Annual Olympic meet 
at Madras does attract quite a number of 
athletes not only from Madras but also 
from the States of Travancore and Cochin. 
The standard achieved cannot be said to 
be very high, but with proper coaching 
and training of our athletes, I am sure 
India will take her place in field athletics 
also in course of time. 

:/ OBIOKET 

Now, as to Cricket, India cannot be said 
to have attained the standard comparable 


must not forget the fact that India has 
produced three International Cricketers 
for England of the calibre of the late 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, his nephew 
Kumar Shri Duleep Singhji, and the Nawab 
of Pataudi, who each of them scored a 
100 in their very first test match. Though 
Cricket may be said to be a purely 
English game, it has become the most 
popular form of sport right through the 
British Empire. Ranji proved by his 
methods how a purely English game can 
be adopted by an Indian and how a new 
technique could be given by his eastern 
genius to this western game. When he 
was in his prime as a Cricketer, ho was 
a better known figure, as Mr. Gardner 
has said, in England than even the Prime 
Minister of the day, Mr. Gladstone. He 
did a great service to our country by 
bringing home to the British public what 
an Indian can do in a realm of sport 
which the Englishmen considered essentially 
their own. His nephew Duleep Singhji, 
who had his career cut short by an 
unfortunate illness, proved be was a 
worthy successor to bis uncle, and the 
crowd were always delighted to see 
“ Tulip ” as they called him on the 
English Cricket fields. The Nawab of 
Pataudi was reckoned to be a great 
Batsman, but unfortunately, in bis case 
also a nervous break-down prevented his 
doing what he might have done for 
several years in international cricket. 

India has paid two visits to England 
in 1982 and . 1986, and even though all 
the members who played for these sides 
could not be reckoned as 1st class, 
Major Nayndu in 1982 and Mr. Merchant 
in 1986 proved wbat capable Batsmen 
they were in very good company/ Amasr 
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Singh who is now reckoned as a very 
hne bowler, did very well in 1982 and 
also in 1986. MoGartny writing about 
him after the Blackpool Match against 
the Australians this year reckoned him 
perhaps as the best swing bowler playing 
in Cricket to-day. Amar Nath is another 
good all-rounder and he has done very 
well in League deed in Cricket this year 
and his test performances, even though 
not as good as they might be, have 
earned him the reputation of being a 
capable all-rounder. Yinnoo Mankad did 
very well in the only season he played 
against Lord Tennyson’s Team last year 
and I am sure that with players like 
these, Indian Cricket has a bright future. 
The next M. C. C. visit in 1989-40 will 
give us an idea of the capabilities of our 
players. I trust we shall find others of 
the Yinnoo Mankad class who will take 
their place in an Indian XI and bring 
credit to Indian Cricket. 

LAWN TENNIS 

In Lawn Tennis also, India has taken 
part in the Davis Cup Contests for 
several years though in an intermittent 
way. Baleem was the first of the Indian 
players to attract notice in the Lawn 
Tennis world. Since then we have had 
Bamaswami of our own province who was 
reckoned in Europe as being really Ist 
class, and Sawhney, who went with the 
last Davis Cup Team attracted the 
attention of some of the best exponents 
of the game in Europe, but here again 
India has not attained the standard that> 
one would like to see. Lawn Tennis is 
now reckoned as the most international 
of all sports. Every country in Europe, 


Asia, and Africa takes part in the Davie 
Cup Contests, and even though only 
England, United States, Australia and 
France have succeeded in having their 
name inscribed on the famous cup, it 
remains as the most popular game among 
the nations of the world. India has had 
visits from English, Australian, and French 
sides and we have also seen the professional 
part of Lawn Tennis by the visits of 
Tilden and Cochet to this country. 
The Indian Lawn Tennis Association has 
done a great deal for the encouragement 
of Lawn Tennis in India, and Mr. Brooke 
Edwards, who was the Manager of the 
last team, with the help of the President 
the Yuvaraja of Pithapuram who unfortu¬ 
nately has given up his place, has done 
much for this game in India during the 
last 8 or 4 years. With the talent 
available, I am sure in course of time 
we shall be able to produce players who 
will render a good account of themselves 
in this branch of sport. 

As I began, even though there may be 
this prejudice against Western games in 
this country, we must not forget the fact 
that sport is international and helps to 
bring the nations together. It is a great 
thing for international amity, and in any 
movement for peace sport must play a 
very important part. I hope, therefore, 
our own country will not neglect these 
games and attain a certain amount of 
prowess in them, as healthy international 
rivalry in the field of sport is to be 
eucouraged in every way as that alone 
can bring about peace and goodwill among 
men and save civilisation from its 
impending doom. 





INDIANS IN THE BRITISH COLONIES 

BY Mr. C. F. ANDREWS 


T he past year has been, on the whole, 
a very ^difficult one for Indians 
residing overseas. In many directions 
their interests have been attacked and 
Btill more of their rights -and privileges 
have been curtailed. This has been 
epeoially true of South Africa and all 
through those British dominions which 
lead on to East Africa. In Kenya, the 
final steps seem now on the very verge 
of being taken to establish a new order 
in Council of the British Parliament 
whereby the Indian rights to a share in 
Highlands will be taken away for ever, 
not only with regard to the 10,000 square 
miles already occupied by the Europeans, 
but also with regard to 6,000 square miles 
in addition, which were added by the 
Morris Carter Land Commission only a 
short time ago. 

In Southern and Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyassaland, the scheme is being set 
forward to make a new ‘ Dominion * 
similar to the Dominion of South Africa. 
A Royal Commission is sitting at the 
present time to enquire into the whole 
plan. Up to now, there has been almost 
no interest at all in India in this question 
and yet it involves the sacrifice for the whole 
future of Indian rights over an area that is, 
I believe, not far short of 800,000 square 
miles in extent and contains some of the 
most fertile soil and mineral wealth in 
the world. The British Government which 
is functioning in these territories has 
already declared against the farther 
admission of Indian immigrants, although 
at the present moment there are scarcely 
8,000 in this whole vast region of 'Mittel 
Africa*. What ^of the future, when 
the population of India reaches over 


400,000,000 and the population of Britain 
will be actually declining 

This brings me to the most vital point 
of all, which cannot possibly be conceded 
merely in submission to the racial 
prejudices of a tiny handful of white 
people without fatal results in the future 
leading on to War. To put it in the 
simplest manner possible, the domains 
that are claimed by Great Britain for 
the British and are open to British 
emigration comprise a very considerable 
portion of the whole 'surface of the earth. 
They are underpopulated to such an 
extent that in some parts the proportion 
is only two or three to the square mile, 
while in Asia there are large areas 
where the population numbers over 1,000 
to the square mile. Yet the net emigration 
from England and Scotland has already 
almost come to a standstill and the 
actual increase of population in Great 
Britain each year is becoming smaller. In 
other words. Great Britain, which reserves 
these unoccupied territories, has no longer 
the splendid stock to send out to settle 
there. The situation is becoming more and 
more impossible from any decent moral 
standpoint; for there is obviously neither 
justice nor mercy in crowding half the 
population of the world into an extremely 
narrow space, while forcibly insisting on 
empty spaces being left in other directions. 
To take examples, (i) The North-West 
Territory of Australia can never be peopled 
by British families, because of the climate. 
Yet the trppical races which are over¬ 
crowded in India, are not allowed even 
to set foot in it. (ii) The best part of 
Kenya which is on the Equator, has 
been reserved for Europeans though 
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Englishmen have nearly all the rest of 
the world open to them to settle in, and 
Indians are almost everywhere excluded 
except in overcrowded Asia. 

The strange thing is, that this fact of 
world population has never yet been 
seriously tackled in India itself. India 
has, indeed, constantly complained but the 
arguments that might have been most 
telling have been missed out; and so 
to-day when another huge area of the 
world’s surface in Africa is about to bo 
shut out against Indians, it hardly raises 
the ripple of a murmur! 

Many times over, I have been in Southern 
Rhodesia and have been entertained by 
the very small Indian community there. 
The immigration laws have been so 
manipulated that it is practically impossible, 
even at the present time, for any more 
Indians to enter unless he or she can pass 
the full ‘ English ’ test and also can get 
with the greatest difficulty a passport. 
For all practical purposes, only those who 
have been already domiciled (numbering 
hardly more than 2,000 in Southern Rhodesia) 
are allowed to go and return. In Northern 
Rhodesia, the prohibition of Indian immi¬ 
gration is still more severe and there 
are only a handful of Indians at Living¬ 
stone, which used to be the capital of 
the country. Once, on a visit to Southern 
Rhodesia, I was urgently asked by these 
Indian traders at Livingstone to come and 
see them; but it meant a full 'day and 
night' journey each way as well as the 
stay there itself and unfortunately I had 
not sufficient time just then to pay them 
a oalL It was a very great disappoint¬ 
ment to me; and I also missed the sight of 
one of the wonders of the world, namely, the 
Victoria Falls of the River Zambesi, which 
are greater in volume even than Niagara. 


m%g 

In South Africa, things are evidently 
going from bad to worse. The mania 
against what is called ‘ colour ’ has become 
pathological—a form of disease, inhuman 
and insane. A Commission of Enquiry 
has been started at the bidding of these 
anti-colour fanatics, to find out how many 
mixed . marriages there are each year 
between ‘ white ’ and ‘ coloured * people. 
Though inbreeding among the ' whites ’ 
themselves has brought about an enfeebled 
race of what are called ‘ poor whites 
(who have obviously declined from any 
normal European standard) little notice is 
taken of inter-marriages among these, because 
they are supposed to be of the same ‘ blood ’; 
at the same time ‘ hlood' and ‘ race ’ in 
South Africa have become almost a religion, 
just as they have done also in Nazi 
Germany. Where is this all going to 
end ? Is Mankind going mad ? 

Turning from South Africa to the West 
Indies, fortunately there is very little 
racial prejudice in Trinidad and British 
Guiana, where Indians have gone in great 
numbers. This is partly because the 
climate is unbearable for Europeans who 
have families. There is practically no 
' colour ’ dislike on the part of the Indians 
themselves towards the American Negroes 
who form the other main section of the 
population. There have been very grave 
labour troubles because absentee ' white' 
landlords hold a large part of the land, 
and work it on the capitalist system, 
giving as little as possible in wages 
to the agricultural labourer who cultivates 
the sugar-cane. This work in the 
plantation used to be done in the past 
by slave labour; but after the emancipation 
Indians were introduced from India under 
the indenture system. Now, indenture 
itself has been done away with-—just 
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as slavery was abolished a handred years 
ago—but the scale of wages remains so 
miserably low that the labourer working 
under intolerable conditions of damp heat 
get a mere pittance, while the profits go 
to the shareholders in London. 

Quite recently ' sugar * hf^s fallen on 
evil days irr the world market and many 
of the sugar estates have been liquidated. 
This has proved a golden opportunity for 
some Indians, who have turned these 
derelict sugar estates into rice lands and 
have made a good income from them. 

In Fiji, the gravest question of all has 
been that of the renewal of leases. The 
21 years leases taken up, after indenture 
expired, are now falling in, and the Fijians 
who are the owners of the soil are unable 
to agree to their renewal at equitable rates. 
Those Indians who have spent the best 
years Of their own lives in bringing the 
leasehold land under good cultivation are 
now in danger of being turned off and 
losing what they have striven for so 
industriously. 

It is impossible to deal with the nearer 
emigration from India to Malaya, Burma 
and Ceylon in this article, because these 
subjects would take up too much space 
to explain at any fair length. It may 
be said briefiy, however, that in Ceylon, 
a serious dead-lock has ensued in the flow 
of emigration, because the franchise is 
not to be given to the Indian labourers in 
any full measure. The Government of 
India is, at this point, arguing with the 
Ceylon Government and some compromise 
will be arrived at, because Indian labour 
is surely needed. 

Only in one direotion has a notable 
victory been gained. In Zanzibar, where 
great injustice bad been done for four 
years past to the Indian mwohants, the 


Colonial Government was obliged at last 
to concede far better terms than were 
originally contemplated owing to the 
Congress boycott of cloves which proved 
very effective. For the first time since 
Mahatma Gandhi’s passive resistance 
campaign in South Africa in 1918, the 
Indian community by its otvn ejfort was 
able to get certain serious wrongs set 
right. With very great sacrifice, the 
Indian merchants in Zanzibar resisted 
until the victory was won. The lesson 
should not be lost, and in future much 
more reliance should be placed everywhere 
abroad on Indian corporate moral resistance, 
through sacrifice and suffering, than to 
the feeble policy of seeking favours through 
Government aid. 


A TRIBUTE TO Mr, KHER 

Replying to an address presented at 
Ratnagiri, H. E. Mr. Lumley, Governor of 
Bombay, paid a tribute to Mr. Kher, 
the Premier. " Ratnagiri was, I believe,” 

His Excellency 
said, the home 
of Tilak and 
Gokhale and it 
was, I know, 
the birthplace of 
the Hon. Mr. 
Kher, the Prime 
Minister of my 
Government. 
The respect in 
which the pre¬ 
sent Ministry 
is held, and the success which bos so far 
attended its" efforts, are in a large measure 
due to his high ideas, his fair-mindedneSB 
and the devotion which he has brought 
to his great task.” 




Hon. Mb. B. G. KHER 


INDIA-A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

By Sir FRANK NOYCE, k.c.s.1. 


p\URING the recent crisis, in an 
entirely unsuccessful endeavour to 
divert my thoughts from the depressing 
international outlook, I turned to some of 
the old books on India which line my 
shelves and which a busy life in India 
has prevented my reading. Amongst them 
is the “ Correspondence of V. Jacquemont ” 
with his family and several of his friends 
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during bis travels in India from 1828 to 
1882, a book which I found of absorbing 
interest. It is now, so far as my 
experience goes, so little known in India 
that it seems well worth an introduction 
to a larger circle of readers. The edition 
1 have is a dumpy volume containing 114 
letters and published in Paris in 1841. 
It is the second French edition, the first 
having been published in , 1884, when an 
English edition also appeared which 
attracted so much attention that it wae 
followed by an enlarged edition the following 
year. Jacquemont was a most voiaminous 
letter writer, but though further poUeotione 

m 


of his letters have been published in 
France, there was no other English edition 
of them until two years ago when a 
selection of 61 of the letters admirably 
translated by Miss Catherine Alison Phillips 
was issued by Macmillans. 

Before coming to the letters, l word 
should be said about their author. 
Jaoqnement who came from an old Artois 
family, was the son of a French official 
who had suffered severely for his liberal 
opinions both under the Consulate and the 
Empire, an experience which indirectly 
but profoundly influenced his son’s outlook 
on Governmental institutions. The younger 
Jacquemont’s interest in chemistry started 
when he was very young and it was as 
the result of an accident in a laboratory 
at the age of 16 when he inhaled a 
poisonous gas and narrowly escaped with 
his life that he turned to geology, botany 
and zoology during the long riding tours 
in France and Switzerland necessitated by 
the state of his health. When he was 
well enough to return to Paris, he 
continued his studies at the Jardin des 
Plantes and also became a medical student. 
Family concern over an unauooessful love 
affair with an Italian opera singer sent 
him to New York from which a quarrel 
with a countryman whom he felt compelled 
to challenge to a duel led to bis hasty 
departure to San JDomingo, where bis 
brother Frederic was a sugar* planter. It 
was there that he received and accepted 
an invitation from the Jardin des Plantes 
to go out to India on an exploring 
expedition. There was some difficulty in 
getting passports from the East India 
Company, but these were smoothed away 
by a visit to Ijondon, and Jacquemont 
eveati}all)r left Brpsti pn August 26th, 1828, 
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in the French Government corvette, 
La Ztlee^ which, as he complained, did 
not live up to its name, for it did not 
reach Pondicherry until March 6th, 1829, 
touching on the way at Teneriife, Rio de 
Janeiro, Cape Town, and .Reunion, then 
known as Bourbon. Irksome as Jacquemont 
found the tonir voyage, it was certainly 
not without incident. At Rio de Janeiro, 
a collision with another ship as La Zelee 
was leaving the harbour necessitated a 
10 days* stay for repairs and enabled 
Jacquemont to see something of Portuguese 
society, of which, founded as it then was 
on slavery, he carried away a most 
unfavourable impression. Bourbon was 
devastated by a cyclone during his few 
days there and, in the Indian Ocean, his 
ship engaged in an encounter with a 
harmless English vessel which was sus¬ 
pected of being a pirate. Fortunately, 
though shots were exchanged, no great 
damage was done before the mistake was 
discovered, Jacquemont turned his enforced 
inaction to good use. He did not get 
through such an enormous amount of 
reading as did Macaulay during bis four 
months’ voyage some live years later, but 
what was more to the purpose, acquired 
a knowledge of Persian which was to 
prove of the greatest value to him later 
on. He arrived at Calcutta on May 5th 
and there received a warm welcome and 
abundant hospitality from the Governor- 
General, Lord William Bentinok, whom he 
describes as “ thinking and acting like a 
Quaker from Pennsylvania ”, his wife, 
who had many friends in Paris and was 
delighted to have an opportunity of talking 
French again, the Advocate-General John 
Pearson, the Chief Justice Sir Charles 
Grey, and Sir Edward Ryan the Judge 
of the High Court who eventually 


succeeded him. The vivacious and witty 
young Frenchman—Jacquemont was then 28 
—made an excellent impression on all 
of them. It is clear both from his letters 
and from the tributes which were paid to 
him after his death that he could be 
most charming company with people he 
really liked. It was fortunate for him 
that it was so, for his Calcutta friends 
were able to do much to make things 
easier for him, not only in Calcutta but 
throughout his journeys in India. He had 
been told that the Jardin des Plantes 
wanted his expedition carried through in 
style, but the allowances they made him 
were so miserably inadequate that had it 
not been for the hospitality he received, 
he would in all probability have been 
compelled to return home at once. As it 
was, the theme of grinding poverty recurs 
again and again in his letters and his 
censures of English extravagance, luxury 
and addiction to drink, however justified 
they may have been, are undoubtedly 
mingled with more than a strong dash of 
envy. Communications with France at 
that time were so bad that it usually took 
Jacquemont a year to get a reply to his 
letters, and it was not until May, 1880, 
that he managed to secure a small increase 
in his allowances and not until the last 
year of his mission, after the Revolution 
of 1880 had placed his friends in power 
that, except during his travels in the 
Punjab where Ranjit Singh treated him 
most generously, his financial anxieties 
were substantially relieved. 

Jacquemontstayed in Calcutta till 
November 1829, working hard in the 
Botanical Gardens and wishing that he had 
the salary of its Curator. Then he set 
out on what, with his very modest 
equipment, meant a haisardoua journey 
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across India from Calcutta to Simla and 
on to Spiti and Ladakh. His route lay 
through Raniganj, where he went down 
the only coal mine then opened up in 
India, Benares, Rewa, Panna, Agra, 
Delhi, Dehra Dun and across the mountains 
to Simla. 

Jacquemont’s deep interest not only in 
Indian flora and fauna but also in Indian 
history and institutions did not unfortu* 
nately extend to Indian architecture. 
Possibly owing to his short-sightedness, the 
glories of the Taj Mahal made little or 
no appeal to him, and it is not even 
mentioned in his letters though he does say 
later on in his letters that, after the 
superb mosques at Lahore, Delhi and Agra, 
the buildings at Aurungabad were not 
worth looking at. The incident of his 
visit to Agra, which he thought best worthy 
of record, was his encounter with the 
Roman Catholic Bishop, an Italian. He 
found the Bishop partaking of a very 
frugal meal and asked him about the size 
of his diocese and of his flock. The 
Bishop, chasing some minute fried fish 
round a huge tin plater, replied : “ The pot 
is very big but there is very little meat 
in it.” The aptness of the reply sent 
Jaoquemont into a fit of laughter for which 
he was subsequently sternly rebuked by his 
companion, a young officer who, it is 
almost unnecessary to add, was a Scot 
and who thought it was most unseemly to 
talk about Christian souls like that, 
especially for a Bishop. Again, from Delhi, 
there is not a word about the beauties 
of the buildings in the JB'ort or of the 
Kutb Minar but a lively description of the 
Darbar at which he was presented to the 
Emperor Akbar II and of the somewhat 
shoddy robe of honour which was bestowed 
upon him. At Simla he stayed with 


Captain Kennedy whose name is stiU 
perpetuated in that of the hideous building 
in which I worked for five years. Simla^ 
which Jacquemont describes as the resort 
of the very rich, the leisured and the sick, 
had then been in existence only nine 
years but more than 60 spacious houses 
had already been built on the mountain 
top or their slopes. A considerable 
village has sprung up by enchantment in 
the midst of the space occupied by them; 
magnificent roads have been hewn in the 
rook; the luxury of the Indian capital 
has been established seven hundred leagues 
from Calcutta and seven thousand feet 
above sea-level and fashion reigns like 
a tyrant.” 

Jacquemont was not, therefore, altogether 
sorry to continue his solitary peregrinations. 
Whilst he was at their most distant 
point on the Tibetan side of the frontier 
which he had crossed in spite of some 
opposition and was telling his friends 
proudly but not quite accurately that he 
was writing to them from camps 2,500 
feet higher than Mont Blanc and that 
he had established—quite accurately—that 
“ the mighty range before which the Andes 
sink into insignificance ” was not " the eldest 
born of creation", a view which he 
expected to be regarded as high treason 
by the scientists of Calcutta, he received 
a letter which completely changed his 
plans. It was from M. Allard, Ranjit 
Singh’s French General, and contained a 
warm invitation to visit the Punjab, in 
which Kashmir was then included. Ranjit 
Singh’s dominions were firmly sealed 
against the intrusion of all Europeans 
except the few in his own service, and 
Jacquemont, therefore, eagerly availed 
himself of the opportunity, of exploring in 
unknown country and hastened to Lahore. 
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Hisfcorians of India have reason to be glad 
he did so, for his letters and journals are 
the best contemporary record of conditions 
in the Punjab at that time. Banjit Singh 
was as captivated by him as the Bentincks 
had been and overwhelmed him with 
attentions, some of them of a rather 
embarrassing character. The liking was 
mutual though Jacquemont describes him 
as King by conquest of a rich and 
formidable people, a superstitious atheist, 
witty, a bit mad, unable either to read or 
write, yet knowing the name, position and 
history of from ten to twelve thousand 
villages in his kingdom He adds that 
he was no saint and cared nothing for 
law or good faith but was not cruel as 
be merely ordered very great criminals 
to have their noses and ears cut off or a 
hand but never took life. 

Kashmir was reached at the beginning of 
May after Jacquemont had found that 
Banjit Singh’s writ did not run as far as 
he had anticipated, for he was held up on 
the way by a petty chief who had a 
grievance against his overlord. He and 
his escort were taken prisoners but he 
managed to extricate himself with great 
adroitness at a cost of Es. 600 which 
Banjit subsequently made good. His stay 
in Kashmir lasted five months, probably the 
most fruitful from the soientiOc point of 
view of those he spent in India, and he 
then made his way back to the plains 
via Jammu, taking a final leave of my 
beloved Banjit Singh '* on October 2l6t at 
Hoshiarpur--'** Ouohiarpoor ” in his phonetic 
spelling* Banjit was anxious to keep him and 
offered him the Yioeroyalty of Kashmir on 
a salary of two lakhs of rupees a year. 
The offer seems to have been made in all 
serionsneiSi but Jacquemont was not to be 
tempted. Oritioal as he had been of some 
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aspects of British rule before he went to 
the Punjab, his travels in that part of 
India had convinced him of “ the benefits 
of English domination to the peoples of 
India who are Subject to it” and he 
invoked it in my most ardent prayers for 
these desolate provinces (the Punjab and 
Kashmir). 

December and January were spent in 
Delhi arranging his collections, and in 
February he turned south-west and set off 
for Poona by way of Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Ujjain, Indore, and Aurungabad. From the 
time he left Delhi, the tone of his letters 
undergoes a marked change. The high 
spirits of his correspondence up till then 
disappears. He evidently felt that he was 
leaving all his friends—-English, French 
and Indian—behind him. Everything was 
twice as expensive and there was no longer 
Banjit Singh’s munificence or kind hosts 
like the Bentincks, Pearsons, Grej-s, Captain 
Kennedy or the eccentric William Fraser 
of Delhi, who had killed 84 tigers 
and had six or seven legitimate wives to 
help him out. Life at Poona was very 
dull compared with that at Calcutta and 
there was no one with whom he could 
exchange ideas. The Governor of Bombay, 
Lord Glare, whom be describes as a 
” fribble,” ” five feet two in height and 
as thin as I am,” “far more like an Italian 
butler in a great house than an English 
lord ” was a great contrast to the straight¬ 
forward and simple Bentinck, and 
Jacquemont declined his invitation to stay 
with him. It is not surprising that he 
was far from happy at Poona and a 
severe attack of dysentery increased 
his depression. 

Thronghont bis letters there are many 
references to his health about which his 
father, not uhnaturally in vitw of hia 
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youthful history, expressed considerable 
anxiety. Time and again his son tells him 
that his Spartan method of life enabled 
him to face the rigours of the Indian 
climate both in the plains and the hills 
with equanimity and that he was in 
excellent fettle. “ I have suffered a little,” 
he writes to one of his friends, " from the 
frightful heat but much less than any other 
European ; without doubt because of the 
good medicine I have given myself. 1 should 
have said not ‘ medicine' but ‘ hygiene The 
English know very well that their manner 
of living is detestable but they prefer to 
dine well, to dine too well for some years 
and to have a bad liver for the rest of 
their lives than to dine badly and keep their 
liver in proper order.” It was, therefore, 
a tragic - irony that his own death—in the 
OfQcers’ hospital at Bombay on December 7th 
1882—should have been due to an abscess 
on the liver, brought on doubtless by 
exposure to sun and rain whilst exploring 
at the foot of the Western Ghats after 
he had left Poona and before he bad fully 
recovered from dysentery. We of the 
South of India have special reason to 
regret his untimely death, for he had 
intended to travel through the Madras 
Presidency down to Cape Comorin. 

No more vivid and witty letters have 
ever been written from India than those 
Jacquemont sent to his family and friends— 
amongst whom was Prosper Merimee. The 
only ones which compare with them in 
either respect are Miss. Eden’s. But the 
outlook of a lady who wrote from the 
midst of the gubernatorial circle was entirely 
different from that of a poverty-stricken 
French scientist who mixed with all sorts 
and conditions of men. and Jaoquemont’s 
letters arci therefore, far more valuable 
than Miss Eden’s. Space does not permit 


of more than two extracts from them, but 
the two I have . selected are, I hope, 
typical of their quality. The translation 
in both cases is Miss Phillips’s. The first 
is a description of Jacquemont’s daily 
routine on his travels and was written 
on December 8rd, 1829, to M. de Melay, 
the Governor of Pondicherry with whom 
be bad travelled out to India. 

**I wake before daybreak in a tent and, in 
spite of two or three blankets, the valet comes 
and pulls me by the feet on roy wooden couch 
before my 'sirdar bearer* does. I summon hiip at 
once. He wakes the other servants and. 1 csll 
the roll, still from beneath my blankets, a job 
which is soon done, for I have only nine* men to 
call over. Thereupon my head valet, the above 
mentioned sirdar bearer, enters with a lantern 
and a pot of water. In ten minutes* time I am 
dressed just as they used to dress the Zelee, 
Thereupon a procession eaters; hrst the cook, 
with a tumulus of rice beneath which are buried 
the component parts of a chicken ; the syce or 
groom, come to fetch my horse's saddle and 
bridle, the under valet, who rolls up the blankets, 
folds the bed and shuts up my shaving apparatus, 
and another servant belonging to the hierarchy 
of Indian domesticity, who is oleaginous in his 
functions and has, among his other duties, that 
of keeping my gun and pistols in good order. 
While all this is going on inside the tent my 
chief quarter^master who presides over the tent, 
is at work outside demolishing it in such a way 
that, when everything has been dragged out of 
it and all the men have come out too, it falls 
as though by a magic spell, and is immediately 
rolled up, made into a bundle and loaded on a 
waggon, while 1 reduce my tumulus of pilau to 
a dead level with my plate as I preside over 
the operations. At dawn, my caravan sets out 
on the march, the poor devils who have slept 
out in the open coughing as though they were 
holding a competition, talking in low tones and 
with their tails between their legs. My little 
escort, which is no exception to the rule as 
regards catching cold, completes the rasemblaDoe 
to a funeral. With my gun under my arm or 
my hammer, as the case may be, I march for 
an hour with the main body of my camp, and 
when I am sure that everything has been stowed 
away and hear the animal spirits of my men, 
thawed by the sunshine, be^nning to advertise 
themselves by their usual babble, I mount my 
horse, followed by three of my servants who 
have no objection to running behind me, 1 carry 
on my profession of naturalist in the open 
country.** 

The seoond is one of his lively pen 
portraits of the interesting people with 
whom he came in contact, during his 
travels. Amongst them should be mentioned 
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Shah Shuja and his brother, Zaman Shah, 
both ex-Amirs of Afghanistan whom he 
met at Ludhiana, where Shah Shuja, 
lived in exile for twenty-three years. 
Zaman Shah had been blinded by another 
brother, Muhammad Ehan, who had 
supplanted them both. The portrait is 
that of that Vemarkable woman, the Begum 
Somru, whom Jacquemont visited at 
Sardhana near Meerut in December 1880 : 

** She is an old hussy quite a hundred years old, 
bent double and shrivelled as a dried raisin, a 
sort of walking mummy who still conducted all 
her own business, listening to two or three 
secretaries at a time, while dictating to three 
more. Not four years ago she had some of her 
wretched ministers and courtiers who had fallen 
into disgrace blown from the mouth of her cannon ; 
they were simply Bred off like bullets. There is 
a story (a true one) that at the age of sixty or 
eighty she had a young slave girl of whom she 
was jealous buried alive, and held a nautch (ball) 
for her husband upon this horrible grave. Her 
two European husbands both died violent deaths. 
For the rest, she was as bravo as she was cruel. 
She built a fine Catholic Church at Sardhana, and 
has recently written to the Government requesting 
that, on her death, part of her domain may be 
permanently made over to her church to provide 
for its upkeep. She has written to the Pope 


asking for a bishop at Sardhana; yet she is not 
in her dotage.” 

Amongst his shrewd comments on 
British rule in India and its future 
rule, which he thought would last for 
at least a century and would eventually 
come to an end—if an end came—not as 
the result of foreign aggression but by a 
revival of the religious spirit, is a striking 
prediction of the Indian Mutiny. With 
that this slight attempt to convey some 
idea of a versatile and very attractive 
personality may well close. “ To what use 
do you think that he (The Emperor of 
Delhi) will put the cannon they give him 
as a matter of form to fire a salute 
when he leaves his palace ? One day he 
will fire them upon English troops. In 
less than five minutes, the imperial palace 
will be invaded and the cannon retaken.” 
A quarter of a century later, the cannon 
were turned on English troops, but it did 
not prove as easy to retake them as that! 


CIVILIZATION-WHITHER ? 


By Prop. HARI CHARAN MUKERJI, m.a. 
{Professor of English, Midnapore College) 


L ook where we may, the present trend 
of civilization cannot escape our notice. 
Rather it is painfully brought home to us 
that we are travelling down an inclined 
plane. Instead of moving upward working 
out the beast, letting the ape and the 
tiger die, we are going back into the beast 
onoe more. If civilization means a constant 
effort to live progressively a higher and 
nobler life than before, if it means the 
subordination of the self to the interest 
of the public at large, if it means stern 
self-control and self-disoipline, if it implies 
living the life of the beast and imagination 
instead of that of the senses and 


understanding, it must have to be admitted 
that since the last Great War we have 
travelled a long way in the direction of 
barbarism. In the concluding years of 
the 19bh century, our hopes ran high and 
we supposed that we were not very far 
from the promised millennium. Science 
was advancing by rapid strides giving us 
greater and greater control over the 
forces of Nature. Democracies were firmly 
established all over the civilized world. 
Public opinion was respected and the 
people were actuated by a noble idealism 
in every sphere of life. Then came the 
war with its great disruptive loroes. 
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Families were dismembered and womanly 
modesty and constancy were given the 
go by. But so long as the war lasted, no 
one had the leisure to notice these 
things, national energies being wholly 
concentrated on winning the war. When 
it was over at last, the League of 
Nations was established with great fanfare 
and we thought that the promised 
millennium had actually come bringing 
with it peace and security, where reason 
and justice will reign supreme and the 
weaker nations of the world will be 
relieved of all fear of aggression by their 
more powerful neighbours. But disillusion¬ 
ment was not slow to come. The home 
and the family ties were the first to be 
dissolved. The numerous divorce cases, 
which were instituted soon after the war 
was over and the sickening and disgusting 
details which they revealed at once, drew 
our attention to the severe blow that 
was dealt to domestic peace and happiness. 
Young men and women, forced to live a 
single life during the period of the war 
when they were subjected to tbe severest 
physical and mental strain, seemed to.have 
plunged headlong into an orgy of 

licentiousness and vice. When we first 

saw this spectacle we could scarce believe 
our eyes. We rubbed them but the same 
picture was before us of men and women 
entirely forgetful of home and the family, 
giving themselves op to a life of pleasure 
and sensuality. Then we fondly hoped 
that it was but a passing phase and 
would disappear with the return of sanity. 
But 80 long we have expected this in 

vain. Not only the sanctity of the 

marriage tie has not been re-established 
but signs are not wanting which suggest 
that the whole sensual relationship be¬ 
tween man and woman has undergone a 


change decidedly for the worse. Unbridled 
licence has usurped the place of stern 
self-control. Fidelity, constancy and 
purity in man as well as in woman have 
become things of the past, giving place 
to a desire for self-satisfaction and casual 
enjoyment. At the same time the desire 
to marry and shoulder the responsibil'ties 
of married life are on tbe decline; Now 
this surrender to licence and disinclination 
to submit to wholesome discipline are 
unmistakable signs of the approaching 
tide of barbarism which is threatening 
to engulf us. 

This same beastly tendency is equally 
apparent in the political sphere too. Time 
there was when one nation was ashamed 
to make an unprovoked attack on another 
and had to find out some plausible 
excuse to accomplish its selfish end. 
Enlightened public opinion too was a 
thing to reckon with. When tbe Boer 
War had to be declared, Britain had to 
plead in her justification tbe ill-treatment 
of her nationals, as well as the perse¬ 
cution to which the Indians and the African 
native population were subjected. But no 
such justification is thought necessary in 
these days. The modern formula is that 
a nation must have a place in the sun 
and scope for development and for 
fulfilling its destiny and that is supposed 
to be a sufficient excuse to destroy the 
independence of its weaker neighbours. 
Italy or Japan must have room for 
expansion and so Abyssinia or China must 
be wiped out of existence. Time there 
was when a formal declaration of war 
was made to give notice to the opposite 
party so as to get into readiness, but 
this is DO longer supposed to be necessary 
by the enlightened consoienoe of modem 
patioDs. Now the idea seems to be to 
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take your enemy quite unawares and to 
indict a crashing defeat on him. Women 
and children and non-combatants are no 
longer supposed to be immune from 
attacks of the enemy, specially during 
air I'aids and no sanctity is attached to 
hospitals, educational institutions or places 
of worship. ' Impudence and hypocrisy have 
gone so far as to maintain that these 
disastrous air attacks are humane methods 
of warfare in as much as by terrorising 
entire populations, they can out short the 
period of warfare and h^nce of suffering. It 
will be hard to dad another assertion 
which will beat it in pure effrontery. 
Neutrality of foreign nations is not at all 
respected as we see in Spain, which has 
been made the battle-ground for a trial 
of strength between active Communism 
and Italian Fascism. Neighbouring States 
also are not allowed to shape their own 
policies but must be dictated to by their 
stronger neighbours and their refusal to 
act under dictation will be a sufficient 
excuse for taking punitive measures 
against them. No one now believes in the 
pacific intentions of its neighbour but is 
full of suspicion and distrust and has 
embarked on a programme of huge 
military expenditure which is sure to 
bring financial bankruptcy. This military 
preparedness has, not unoften, been used 
as a lever to extort valuable oonoessions 
from other States. For more than a 
year a European conflagration has always 
been apprehended. It is easy to imagine 
what a severe strain it has imposed on 
an already war*weary world. 

The present condition of the League of 
Nations is the most pathetic imaginable. 
Its authority has time and again been 
openly floated, its sacred prihoiples were 
.TioHted wii its usefulness seyerel^ 


restricted. Many of the nations which 
were at one time members of it have 
withdrawn from it in sheer disgust or in 
dudgeon as it exercised, and that too in 
a most hesitating manner, the only 
power it possessed of oriticising their 
actions. It now exists as a relic of the 
past embodying the fond hopes and 
aspirations of a few visionaries, who played 
into the bands of a few shrewd diplomats 
bent on preserving their national supre¬ 
macy by maintaining the status quo. 

The systematic persecution of the Jews, 
which has been merrily going on in so 
many countries of Europe, is once again 
another unmistakable sign of this 
returning wave of barbarism. They have 
long been absorbed in the populations of 
these countries and their contributions to 
those countries’ greatness have sometimes 
been of the most eminent kind, but those 
were not considered to be sufficient 
guarantees of their good faith. They 
must be hounded out for forsooth the race 
is to be kept pure. The readiness with 
which Germany’s example has been 
followed by other countries of Europe 
shows how considerations of equity* 
justice, and humanity have been cast to 
the winds. 

The gradual disappearance of demo¬ 
cracies and the spread of Communism or 
Fascism also point to the self-same 
direction. It was not very long ago that 
belief in demooraoies was almost an article 
of faith to the civilized man and it was 
rightly so, for it is in democracies that 
the greatest respect and consideration are 
shown to individual rights and privileges 
and to freedom of speech and criticism. 
As man becomes more and more civilized, 
he is expected to pay greater and greater 
respect ^ the i^^one of hm^^^ n 
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and to bea.r with his imperfections and 
defects. But individual rights and freedom 
of opinion and speech have become things 
unknown either in Communist Russia or 
in Nazi Germany or Fascist Italy. The 
systematic and ruthless manner in which 
all criticism has been suppressed, the 
press gagged, rival organisations broken 
up and individuals persecuted, driven away 
from the country or done to death takes 
one’s breath away. The ‘ purges ’ in 
Russia have, so to say, become the 
order of the day and what is true of 
Russia is equally true of Germany and 
Italy, though a hush hush policy is 
followed in this respect in these latter 
countries. 

So in whatever direction we may turn 
our eyes, the prospect appears to be as 
depressing as possible.. Discoveries in the 
realm of science and the application of 
their principles to every-day life so as to 


TRUE HINDUISM 

By Dr. M. MAHMUDULLAH JUNG, bar.-at-law, ll.d., m.l.c. 
{Parliamentary Secretary to Government^ C7. P.) 

HE true Hinduism made men work It was considered infinitely greater to 
and not dream. It followed the law protect others than to attain salvation, 

of nature and was as plain in its forms In other words, it implied that Mukti 

and precepts as it was simple in its lies in overcoming thrust of Mukti— 

rites. Ancient Hinduism was not the conquest is the highest form of Sannyas. 

preserver of custom, but the creator of What really happened was that in the 
character. It was never oppressed with a long act of transition * through. centuries, 

sense of inferiority or fear; but it was Hinduism passed through an intellectual 

bold and aggressive. It was aggreBsive, confusion. It is, indeed, small wonder 

because it had determined not merely to ' that in the throes of so great a crisis, 
keep what it had, but to* win what it Hinduism still survived, 

never bad before. The question was not The soil that has brought forth the 
what other people thought of Hinduism ** mango and the palm” ought not to be 

but of what Hinduism thought of others. degraded in producing only ** gourds and 

Hinduism of old never interpreted vetches”. The land of the-Vedas and of 

laginess and defeat to imply renunoit^tion, Toga has no right to aink as a mere 

m 



improve our lots to some extent afford, 
perhaps, the only relief against a sombre 
background, but unfortunately enough these 
very discoveries, instead of ministering to 
our wants, are being used more and more 
to cause our ruin and destruction. We 
have veritably got the giant’s strength 
but we are using it like the giant too. 
There is, of course, no want of really 
great men endowed with prophetic vision 
who are giving warnings of the impending 
calamity and are exerting themselves to 
the utmost to re-establish cordial relations 
among mankind or for the re-introduction 
of purity and discipline in our domestic 
lives, but they are like persons crying in 
the wilderness. Civilized society seems to 
be like a ship without rudder or compass 
and madly driven by a crew of maniacs 
fast drifting towards the rocks which 
lie ahead of it and which will send it to 
the bottom. 
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Company, had degraded themselves so far 
that they ‘kotowed’ to (prostrated before) 
the Moghul dignitaries, cringed to the 
vilest insults and asserted no traoe of 
dignity; they had even " suffered blowes 
of porters, base Peons and beene thrust 
out by them with much soorne by head 
and shouldeil9 without seeking satisfaction 
Englishmen were flouted, robbed, arrested 
and even flogged in the streets in broad 
daylight and nobody dared to raise even 
his little finger in protest! 

Evidently things were in a very sorry 
state when the Directors of the Bast 
India Company met towards the close of 
the year 1614 and decided to send to India 
somebody who would intercede on their 
behalf before the Baler of the country 
and would retrieve the indignity done to 
the name and honour of England. After 
much consideration and debate, Sir Thomas 
Boe was invited to carry out the seemingly 
impossible task, and the choice was 
approved by King James whose royal 
commission duly constituted, appointed, 
ordained and deputed “ the said Sir Thomas 
Boe, our true and undoubted Attorney, 
Procurator, Legate and Ambassadour, to 
that high and mighty Monarch, the Create 
Moghoar, King of the Orientall Indyes 
(India), of Condahy (Kandahar), of Chismer 
(Kashmir), and of Coraean (Khorasan) 
BOE’S CAEEER AND PEHSONALITy 
Boe was in the prime of his life and 
his education and urbanity, coupled with 
his sturdy common sense and diplomatic 
experience, eminently gualifled him for the 
post. His grandfather was Lord Mayor 
of London and the blood of the Greshams 
ran in his veins. He was entered at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, belonged to the 
Middle Temple, had been esquire of the 
body to Queen ^ess herself, and was 
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on terms of affectionate intimacy with 
Prince Henry and his sister Elizabeth, 
the future ‘ Bose of Bohemia ’. 

In 1610, he had led a voyage of 
discovery to Guiana and had explored 
the Ornico; had disputed in Latin with 
Dutch Divines, and had sat for Tamworth 
in the Addled Parliament. 

He was described by the Directors of the 
East India Company as “ of a pregnant 
understanding, well spoken, learned, 
industrious and of a comlie personage ”, 
and Sir William Foster, who edited his 
Journal, has justly added that Boe’s 
“ commanding presence and dignified 
bearing were useful qualifications for a 
mission to an Eastern Court, while in the 
still more important matters of judgment 
and tact, he was equally well equipped”. 

ARRIVAL AT SURAT 

Five and a half months after its 
departure from Tilbury Hope, the Lion 
touched Swally Boad, and a few days 
later the Ambassador and his retinue were 
in Surat, the centre of English trade in 
India. 

SURAT INCIDENT 

At Surat occurred an incident which 
clearly indicated to the Moghul dignitaries 
there that the man they had now to 
deal with was entirely different from the 
tame, submissive, contemptuous creatures 
that came cringing before them for 
facilities and concessions; for, when the 
Governor of Surat tried slyly to carry 
out the odious practice, hitherto tamely 
allowed, of searching the persons of British 
subjeotfi, in epiie of Eoe’s claiming absolnte 
exemption from it on the score of his 
being an ambassador, there was a spirited 
scene whic^ has been vividly deseribed by 
Boe himseil ip his Jornmal : 
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“Master Wallis breaking out came up 
after me and tould me this treachery; 
whereon I turned my horse and with all 
speed rode baoke to them, I confess too 
angry; when I came up, I layd my 
hand on my swoord, and my men breake 
throwgh and came about me. Then I asked 
what they entended by soe base treachery; 
I was free landed, and I would die soe, 
and if any of them durst touch any 
belonging to me, I bade him speake and 
shew himselfe. Then they desired me 

not to take yt in ill part; it was done 
in Friendship. I called for a case of 
Pistolls, and hanging them by my saddle 
I replyed those were my Frendes, in 

them I would trust .... It was a custome 
to be used to rouges and tbeeves and 

not to free men; I was resolved not to 
returne to my Country with shame; I 
would rather dye there with Honor.” 

Roe showed an equally strong and 

dignified front to an insulting prime 
minister : “if his greatness were no more 
than his manners he durst not use me 
soe; that I was an ambassadour from a 
mighty and free Prince, and in * that 
quality his better.” 

On his way up-country Roe paid a 
visit to Burhampur to meet Prince 
Parvez who was then in command of 
an army operating against the forces of 
the Deccan Kings, and obtained from him 
a farman authorising the English to 
establish a factory there. 

EBOBPTION AT COURT 

At Burhampur fever laid hold of the 
Ambassador and shortly aftei; his departure 
thence for two nights his life was 
despaired of by his dismayed attendants. 
Even when he had reached Ajmer, which 
wee then the Imperial Capital, for a 
whole week he pxoetrate, a^ it was 


m 

not until January 10, (1816), that he 
was able to present his credentials to 
the Moghul Emperor who received him 
most cordially; in fact, so pleased was 
he with the reception accorded to him 
that he made the following proud entry 
in his Journal. 

“He dismissed me with more favour 
and outward grace than was ever sheowed 
to any ambassadour, either of«the Turke 
or Persian, or other whatsoever.” 

WORK AT COURT 

For a little over two and a half 
years, Sir Thomas Roe remained at the 
Moghul Court, trying in vain to obtain 
a treaty facilitating English trade in 
India, in spite of the intrigues of the Court, 
the vaccinations of the Emperor, and the 
hostility of the Dutch who had the 
backing of Prince Khurram, the Emperor’s 
favourite son. 

Experience taught him that time was 
not yet ripe for any such treaty, for the 
Great Moghul was too ignorant of foreign 
powers and looked upon them with utter 
disdain and scorn. “ Neyther will this 
overgrowne Eliphant,” Sir Thomas wrote, 
“ descend to Article or bynde himself 
reciprocally to any Prince upon terms of 
Equality, but only by way of favour 
admitt our stay.” 

And again, “ You can never expect to 
trade here upon Capitulations that shall 
be permanent. Wee must serve the tyme” 

Yet be was successful in obtaining from 
the Emperor certain farmans or 
instructions to local authorities, sanctioning 
English trade at Surat upon reasonably 
satisfactory terms. “ You shall be sure of 
as much privilege as any stranger,” Sir 
Thomas had promised the Direotpre of the 
East India Company ai home and he 
kept his word. The Ei^^h factory at 
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Surat was ofi&cially recognised by tbe 
Emperor and the Prinoe-Governor, and 
formed the nucleus of English trade in 
India. 

BOE'S EXFEBIEBGES 

Boe’s life at the Moghul Court was full 
of some of the most amusing experiences 
that ever befell any ambassador, and he 
kept a faithful record of them in his 
Journal, which is, perhaps, better known 
than any other similar work on India. 
Court festivals, drinking orgies, and parti¬ 
cular whims and oddities of the Emperor, 
constituted most of these experiences, 
some of which at times severely tested 
the patience of the grave diplomat. 

BIRTH-DAY DRINKING 

On the occasion of the birth-day of the 
Emperor, Hoe had the unusual experience 
of being given a drink which was so 
strong that it made him 'sneese*. Writing 
in his own inimitable style, Boe says: 

He sent me woord that it was his byrth- 
day, and that all men did make merry, and to 
aske if I would drinck with them. I answered: 
Whatsoever His Majestie commanded. 
I wished him many prosperous dayes and 
that this ceremonye might bee renewed 
100 years. Hee called for a cupp of gould 
of mingled wyne and sent it by one of 
bis nobles to me with this message: I 
should drink it twice, thrice, four or fyve 
tymes off for his sake, and accept of the 
cupp and appurtenances as a present. I 
dranck a little but it was more strong 
than 1 ever tasted, so that it made mee 
sneese (sneeze), wherat be laughed . « , . 
Thus bee made frollque and sent mee 
woord hee more esteemed mee than ever 
any Pranoke.” 

And then the Bmp^^or fel) asleep in 
his oops and Sill the candles were 
immediately 'poppt out/ and wthe imr 


Sir Thomas * gvoppt' his way out in 
the dark. 

‘finest men * 

One night the Ambassador was summoned 
to Court after he had gone to bed merely 
to show the Great Moghul a portrait 
about which he had talked to him at a 
previous meeting: 

“ When I came in I found him sitting 
cross-leggd on a little Throne all cladd in 
Diamonds, Pearles, Bubyes; before him a 
table of gould, in yt about fifty peeces of 
gould plate, sett all with stones; his 
Nobilitye about him in their best equipage, 
whom bee commanded to drinck froliquely, 
severall wynes standing by in great 
flagons .... So drincking and command¬ 
ing others, his Majestie and all his 
hordes became the finest men I ever saw, 
of a thowsand humors.*' 

EMPEROR FALLS TO WEEPING 

On a different occasion Jebangir, for 
so was the name of the Great Moghul, 
waxed solemn and sentimental. 

“ The good King fell to dispute the 
Lawes of Moses, Jesus and * Mahomet, and 
in drinck was see kind, that bee turned 
to mee and said: I am a King; you shall 
be welcome; Christians, Moores, Jewes, 
bee meddled not with their faiths; they 
came all in love, and hee would protect 
them from wrong, they lived under his 
safety, and none should oppresse them, 
and this often repeated, hut in extreame 
diiinkenesae, he fell to weeping and divers 
passions, and so kept us till midnight*' 
bmpbbor'8 beggar friend 

At one of Darbars, Sir Thomas, to 
his immense snrprise, found: the Emperor 
deep in converse with an old beggar, * a 
poor silly edd mah, all ragged and 

patched ’i. The beggiar sat near the throne, 
a thing whi^ even ^ 
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not do, for nobody was allowed to sit 
' at a Moghul Darbar. 

“Hee gave the Ring a present, a cake, 
ashed, burnt on the coals, made by 
himselfe of coarse grayn, which the King 
accepted most willingly and brake one 
bit and ate it, which a dainty mouth 
could scarce have done. After hee took 
the clout and wraptt it up and put it 
in the poor man’s bosom, and sent for 
100 rupias (rupees), and with his own 
hands poured them into the poor man’s 
lap, and what fell beside gathered up for 
him. When his collation of banquetting 
and drinck came, whatsoever hee took 
to eat hee brake and gave the beggar 
halfe; and after many strange humiliations 
and charities, rising, the old wretch not 
being nimble, and taking him up in his 
armes, which no cleanly body durst, 

imbracing him, and three tymes laying 

his hand on his heart, calling him father, 
hee left him and all us, and mee, in 
admiration of such virtue in a heathen 
prince; which 1 mention with envie 

and sorrowe, that wee having the true 
vyne should bring forth crabs and a 
bastard stooke grapes; that eyther our 
Chriiiian Princes had this devotion or 
that this zeal were guided by a true 

light of the Gospel.** 

WEIGHING OP THE BMPEBOB 

Among the many Court festivals which 
Sir Thomas Roe had occasion to attend, 
none was more curious or interesting 
than the process of the weighing of the 
Emperor which gave the English 
Ambassador a true insight into the 
untold wealth of the Moghuls. 

" The first of September was the King’s 
Byrth-day, and the solemnities of his 
weighing, to which I went, and was canyed 
into a Qardeo, the 


square within all water, on the sides 
fioures and trees, in .the midst a Pinacle, 
where was prepared the scales, being hung 
in large tressels, and a crosse beame 
plated on with Gould thinne; the scales 
of massie Gould, the borders set with 
small stones, Rubjes and Turkeys, the 
Chaines of Gould large and massie. Here 
attended the nobilitie, all sitting about 
in carpets untill the King came ; who at 
last appeared clothed or rather loden with 
Diamonds, Rubyes, Pearles, and other 
precious vanities, so great, so glorious! 
His Swoord, Target, Throne to rest on, 
correspondent; his head, necke, breast, 
armes, above the elbows, at the wrists, 
his fingers every one, with at least two 
or three Rings; fettered with chaines, or 
dyalled Diamonds ; Rubyes as great as 
Walnuts, some greater; and Pearles such 
as mine eyes were amazed at. Hee 
entered into the scales and there was 
put in against him many bagges to fit 
his weight, which were changed six times, 
and they say was silver, and that I 
understood his weight to be nine thousand 
rupias, which are almost one thousand pounds 
sterling; after with Gould, and Jeweles 
and precious stones; then against cloth 
of Gould, Silk, Stuffes, Linen, Spices, and 
all sorts of goods. Lastly against Meale, 
Batter, Gome, which is said to be given, 
to the Banian.” 

CAUSE OF FAILUBB 

It is often cynically remarked that Sir 
Thomas Roe’s embassy to the Great 
Moghul failed beoause the East India 
Company had no more gifts to present 
to the Emperor, the Empress, the Princes, 
the Prime Minister, and other influential 
members of the nobility. So greedy 
indeed were they all of gifts that there 
were n^y tense ino^eni^^a^ unpleasant 
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ftcene behind the palace walls between 
the Emperor and bis Consort, or between 
the Emperor or his Consort and Prince 
Khurram, or between the Consort and 
her brother, the Prime Minister, or 
between the Prime Minister and Somebody 
Else; and since everybody could not be 
satisfied, and they could not ‘ have it 
out' amongst themselves, they wreaked 
their vengeance on the poor ambassador 
and came in the way of his treaties. 

EMPEBOB’8 GBEED 

There is a story told in the Journal 
which says that so greedy was the 
Emperor of presents that once when a 
fresh consignment of them was received 
from England, Jehangir, unable to restrain 
his cupidity, opened the packages and 
appropriated their contents before Roe could 
appear on the scene. Roe was extremely 
angry and the interview that followed 
between the greedy Monarch and the 
mortified Ambassador makes one of the most 
entertaining readings in the Journal. 
The Emperor promised everything that 
could be wished if only he might be 
allowed to retain his new acquisitions; 
indeed so lavish was he in his protestations 
that the poor Sir Thomas consoled himself 
with the reflection that after all be was 
‘ bappely robbd ’. 

But as there were no more presents 
forthcoming to keep up the Emperor's 
good humour, all his protestations came 
to nought, and Roe had a most bitter 
disilluBionment 1 

LEAVES FOB ENGLAKD 

"Wee must serve the tyme," Roe wrote 
to the Directors of the Clompany at home, 
and saw the futility of oontinuing his 
stay at the Moghul Court. Consequently 
the eloee ef the y^r wi8, he 


set out for Surat, and on February 17, 1619, 
embarked the vessel Anne, 

As the Anne left the Indian shore 
and his gaze vacantly rested on the distant 
verdant fields, his imagination flew back 
across the valley of Time, and he thought 
of the battles won and lost at the Moghul 
Court, and of the days of solitude and 
harassments when his sole consolation and 
stand-by was the sense of duty ungrudg¬ 
ingly and unflinchingly performed; and 
his breast swelled with pride as he 
remembered those words that he had 
recently written to the people at home: 

" My sincerity toward you in all Actions 
is without spott; my neglect of Priuat 
Gayne is without example, and my 
frugalitye beyond your expectation. 1 was 
neuer an ill husband of my credit nor 
any trust committed to mee. My Patri¬ 
monial! unthriftiness only I feele and 
repent .... I will bragg of no industrie 
nor success .... Judge mee by my 
Actions, not by the favour of an Infldell 
King, with whom yet I stand on such 
outward showes of credit as neuer any 
stranger did." 

His ‘frugalitye' was indeed most 
extraordinary, for in the Moghul Capital 
he had maintained his Embassy with 
dignity on such a modest sum as £250 
a year, and all his actions were absolutely 
without ‘ spott', for he refused the 
innumerable opportunities of making money 
that came in his way during his stay in 
India, and returned home a poor man. 

AOHIEVBMEKT 

"I will bragg of no sacoesse" was but 
a most modest estimate of his aohievements 
by Roe, for when he came out to India 
the English were on the verge of being 
driven out of even their i^ight hold at 
9 nrat ; they were epurned beggare hy 
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tbd rulers of the ooantry and were treated 
worse than ' pariahs \ 

All this was changed before he left. 
He not only asserted his countrymen’s 
rights despite the intrigues of the Court 
and the Harem but won a series of 
important diplomatic battles. He compelled 
the Court favourite to refund his exactions, 
and recovered all “ brybes, extortions, 
debts, made and taken before my tyme 
till this day, or at least an honourable 
composition 

And by virtue of his personality, courage, 
firmness and dogged persistence, Roe 
obtained from the Great Moghul as much 
advantage and concession as could reason* 
ably be expected at that time; and, what 
was more, secured a royal decree 
sanctioning the English factory at Surat. 


He thuB eetablished the English in 
andt unc6neeiou8ly,.laid the ^ 

the future Empire It 

HONOTJBBD BY KING AND COMPANY 
Towards the end of August, the Anne 
reached England. Sir Thomas was received 
with great honour by the Directort of the 
East India Company who turned^ out iii 
full force, and with twelve coaches, at the 
Tower Wharf to welcome him, and later 
voted him £1,500 for his services. 

About a month later he was received 
in audience at W’hitehall by King James 
whom ho presented “ two antelopes, a 
strange and beautiful kind of red deer, a 
rich tent, rare carpets and umbrellas 
This done, Boe's mission came to an 
end, and ' My Lord Ambassadour’ again 
became a private individual. 


Bembridge School: An Adventure in Education 

By Mb. ABTHUR LAMSLEY 


pJ'OUNDBD in 1919, Bembridge School 
^ is an adventure in education. It is 
claimed to be the most successful Public 
School founded in England since the War, 
traihing boys from the age of seven to 
eighteen for a life of service. Its creative 
education, according to its Founder, is 
organised on methods, some of them new, 
which are the result of research and 
experiment in Britain and abroad, and 
endorsed by thinkers and experts of inter¬ 
national reputation. These methods whilst 
new also preserve the great traditions 
and developments of the past> Parents 
believing in wise and reasonable develop¬ 
ment in eduoa^on, md who are prepared 
to ^aoe the needs of the individual hoy 
before the olaims of oonvention, bo-i^rate 


Founded as a Public School, Bembridge 
has been vested in a Trust which 
secures its permanence and prevents 
the School ever being carried on for 
the purpose of private profit. The 
Founder of the School, also its Warden, 
is John Howard Whitehouse, and its 
first President was John Masefield, 
the poet. The Advisory Council is served 
by such well known educationalists as 
Professor Bamsay Muire, Professor ELarold 
Laski, Lord Mamhead, Dr. G. P. Goooh, 
Sir Godfrey Baring, and a number of 
eminent modern educationalists. 

The School is international in outlook 
and education, and among its 150 odd 
fioholars are boys from Germany, France, 
Boumania, India. Switaerlapd, and Itidy. 
fhere is g warm frim)4ihip hetwoon 
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School and the United States, and the 
late President Harding addressed a 
personal letter of appreciation to the 
Warden, comtiending his work amongst 
Bembridge boys in the cause of world peace. 
The late Dr. Nansen, one of Europe’s 
greatest peace-makers, became an Honorary 
President the School and welcomed a 
deputation of scholars in Norway. ' Recently 
the School was awarded the medal of the 
Federation Interalliee des Anciens Combat- 
tan ts on the recommendation of the League 
of Nations Union for its services for 
promoting peace. The School’s work for 
peace is recognised univer 8 all 3 % and 
amongst its guests on Foundation Days 
during recent years have been such well- 
known world peace advocates as Lord 
Cecil, Lord Gorell, Alfred Noyes the poet. 
Sir Michael Sadler, A. P. Herbert the 
writer. Sir Percy Alden, A. V. Alexander, M.P., 
and Professor McElroy. 

Among the School’s first scholars is 
Dingle Foot, M.P., and many architects, 
sculptors, poets, artists, and writers, and 
a host of other young men in all types 
of careers who are pledged to serve 
humanity and who have been educated in 
the belief that the human race is spiritually 
one family of many peoples and should 
live a life of good neighbourhood in 
economic and political freedom. 

Bembridge School actually started on May 
16tb, 1919, with three scholars in a small 
farm-house perched high up on the top of 
the cliff fringing .Whitecliffe Bay at the 
eastern end of the Isle of Wight. Since 
its modest beginning it has grown into 
Si model school village, an educational 
community living in Tudor period build- 
ihg^s, in the centre of which is a heautiful 
Oha^el in which ie beM inaming and 


evening Prayer, lectures, addresses, and 
recitals in literaTure and art by some of 
the foremost men and women in British 
life. 

Bembridge boys are taught all the 
essentials of education, spiritual, mental, 
and physical, and their various services 
to the life of the world and the creation 
of international good neighbourhood. The 
boys are unreservedly happy in the 
disciplined freedom of this unique educa¬ 
tional community, being taught the use 
of hands as well as head. The School 
possesses a printing press where all 
School literature, including the Bembridge 
Magazine, is printed and its wood-blocks 
made by the boys. The Art rooms 
include a pottery, an artist’s studio, a 
weaving room, and a room given up 
entirely to arts and crafts which are the 
creative effort of the individual boy. 
There is also a well-equipped joinery 
where all kinds of artistic woodwork is 
fashioned, even to making boats in which 
the boys are allowed to sail when they 
can swim half a mile in the English 
Channel off Culver Cliff. Many of the 
School plays are written by the scholars, 
the onstumes and scenery being created 
by the boys who give two shows a year 
daring Foundation Day Celebrations and 
Christmas. 

A key-note of the boy’s whole education 
Is that he is a citizen of the world. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler declared 
recently that the need of the modern 
world was for men of the Alexander 
Hamilton type^a personality, a voice, 
abundant in knowledge, superb in con¬ 
viction, unflinohing in courage-—to guide 
and to stir it to a praotioal and effeotive 
world organisation lor the es^blishment 
and upholding of international peaces 
Bembridge School aims at nreatlnf this 
type ot nwspv 



Congress and the Democratic Principle 

By Mb, KULDIP CHAND BBDI, m.a., bab,5^t-law 


A fter centarles of slavedom, a large 
majority of Indians have pinned 
their hope on the Congress organisation 
working through a democratic process for 
the attainment of a united, self-ruling, 
contented and prosperous India. This 
process, however, is one that is bound 
to prove infructuous, because the practical 
working of democracies in many parts of 
the world has discredited utterly the case 
for democracy. 

People in this country have felt dis¬ 
appointed, even perhaps exasperated at 
some of the seemingly undemocratic steps 
taken by the Congress in recent years, 
the latest of which Dr. Khare’s case in 
the C. P. has fired the imagination of 
a large section of the Congressites and 
made them feel apprehensive of the attitude 
that the Congress in a self-governing 
India would adopt so far as parliamentary 
practices and conventions are concerned. 
These parliamentary shibboleths, however, 
suit only such countries as have not 
only had but also enjoyed complete 
independence for hundreds of years. • They 
can play with democratic forms and feel 
pleased with themselves for doing so like 
a child with a rattle. But countries like 
India which have no parliamentary 
traditions behind them cannot, even perhaps 
should not, indulge in the luxury of 
conventions and other allied practices. 
Democracy for us is an exotic and as 
such needs too much pruning and looking 
after. The time that must of necessity . 
be wasted like that can ^ with profit be 
employed in other direotions. 

The functions of d^i^ocracy have, from 
Creek to modern tim^, been recognised 
to be legislation, appointment of the 
eseontive and the periddipal review 


of the acts of the executive by the 
masses. But it must be considered that 
modern demooracies are by no means the 
city-state democracies of ancient times 
but national demooraoies which work 
through a complicated chain of different 
groups. A nation has, therefore, not one 
democracy but several democracies, work¬ 
ing one within the other; and the 
executives of these various democracies 
are themselves responsible to the highest 
executive, which in its turn is responsible, 
through a process, past the understanding 
of an average individual, to the nation. 
All this will, indeed, show how difiicult 
the working of a democracy in modern 
times is, particularly in India where the 
activities of an individual are restricted 
to the procurement of means to satisfy 
his daily needs and nothing beyond, not 
even what is happening beyond the 
confines of his own village. 

Mahatma Gandhi points out in his 
article of the 6th August in the Harijan 
that the Congress has to fight the 
greatest Imperialist power living and for 
this work it has to play the role of an 
army; and as such it ceases to be 
democratic. This, of course, is as it should 
be, because so far in the history of 
mankind no form of government has 
succeeded where the same weight was 
given to the opinion of every one with a 
view to bringing about a de^ level of 
equality and uniformity. Armies, and the 
Congress has to be one to fight with its 
own weapons the Imperialism of Great 
Britain, need discipline, while discipline 
needs effective control which* cannot be 
secured demooratioally. It is necessary, 
therefore, to have opmmaod and passive 
obedience in the of Xodiai, 
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if the motives by which ^e are actuated 
tend towards the freedom of this country. 
It is an idle fantasy to toy with 
demoeratio ideals which, by treating every 
opinion on every subject as being, as 
good as every other opinion, practically 
slow down the pace of humanity to the 
intellectual scope of the least intelligent. 
The suitability of these ideals to Indian 
conditions is at best doubtful. 

In a full democracy, decay is inevitable 
since the wavering opinion of the 
multitude acts upon impulse instead of 
upon principle and experience. '* Our 
civilization needs a culture of fine 
creative minds and all that marches with 
it. The only real progress in a country 
is a rise in its free intellectual activity." 
The demands of democracy are, indeed, 
complex; and to imagine that every one 
in the State will consider its problems 
with that keenness of perception, that 
patriotism, and that freedom which are 
essential for. the proper functioning of 
democratic institutions, is nothing short 
of a blissfulness that is characteristic of 
unpractical people who delight in conjuring 
up before their minds’ eyes beautiful 
visions. 

The patriotism, the freedom, the 
keenness and the leisure to take wide 
views, necessary in democracies, which are 
with difficulty found at the top of the 
social system where conditions are most 
favourable, cannot be expected at the 
bottom. Only the best and the biggest 
meni as Disraeli pointed out, must be 
educated to a real conception of national 
policy, not every one. It is only those who 
tmmed and educated that in turn 
may elaborate and educate the masses, 
Tbis, however, is possible in a plaoe like 
.^ens; but India’s needs are different 


engaged as she is in a desperate struggle 
for freedom under the legis of the 
Congress. 

It cannot be denied, whatever the merits 
of democracy,. that “ popular governments 
have been repeatedly overthrown by mobs 
and armies in combination; of all govern¬ 
ments they seem least likely to cope 
successfully with the greatest of all 
irreconcilables, the nationalists". Demo¬ 
cracies imply a breaking up of political 
power into morsels, and the giving to 
each person an infinitesimally small portion 
of it; they rest upon universal suffrage 
which is the natural basis of tyranny, 
they are unfavourable to intellectual 
progress and the advance, of scientific 
truth, they lack stability, and they are 
governments by the ignorant and the 
unintelligent. To want democratic govern¬ 
ment in India, and what is still more, 
to ensure its permanence is, to say the 
least, a very unwise thing. This country 
is already in a state of hopelessness; and 
what else is ib except the irony of fate 
that the efforts of the Congress to check 
the abuses of democratisation generate 

great heat and passion " ? On the other 
hand, it is difficult to understand the 
haste on the part of our leaders to 
contradict remarks about them to the 
effect that the Congress is assuming 
dictatorial powers. * What country in the 
world has achieved unity, strength and 
independence through a democratic process ? 
It is the difficulty, the impracticability and 
the dootrinal nature of democratic 
governments tl^at have mainly accounted 
for their ephemeral nature in post-War 
years as at any other time. 

A small country with a scanty populatioo, 
few resources and industries and similar 
sodM sentiAtOnts may go on without mob 
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diMoQlty under democratic institutions. But 
a Tast territory with untold material wealth 
waiting for labour, a growing population 
and with it an increase in the severity 
of the struggle for existence and the great 
diversity of moral, economic, political and 
social sentiments and, above all, the yoke 
of a foreign government, must of necessity 
call for a government, any but democratic, 
that corresponds to this complexity. In 
India, therefore, merely to entertain the 
possibility of a democratic constitution 
would be to court disaster; and to expect 
the Congress to work out democratically 
problems that need celerity and wisdom 
would be to demand of it a suicide. 

The “ Congress conceived as a fighting 
machine has to centralise control and 
guide every department and every 
Congresman, however highly placed, and 
expect unquestioned obedience”. Again “ the 
central authority possesses plenary powers 
enabling it to impose and enforce discipline 
oh the various units working under it”. 
It will thus be seen bow difficult it is 
for the Congress to carry on the govern¬ 
ment of a large part of India on a policy 
which counted heads, not brains. 

The dangers of government by ‘‘ the 
poorest, the most ignorant, and the most 
incapable who are necessarily- the most 
numerous ” are obvious. The idea of a 
government by such a class of people is 
contrary to all the past experience of 
men, ** In every field of human enterprise, 
in all the oomputations of life, by the 
inexorable law of Nature, superiority lies 
with the few and not with the many, 
and success can be obtained by placing 
the guiding and oontrolUng power mainly 
in their hands,” “ Bemoeraoy neither 
imtores better ib^ernmeat nnr greater 


liberty*, indeed, some of the strongest 
democratic tendencies are adverse to 
liberty. On the pontrary, strong arguments 
may be adduced both from history and 
from the nature of things, to show that 
democracy may often prove the direct 
opposite of liberty.” The French 
despotisms resting on plebisoitda were quite 
as naturally democracies as any rtpublios, 
yet liberty can hardly be said tp have existed 
in them. It would seem rather that 
democracy itself needs to provide in its 
own way its own olass of trained servants. 

The democratic idea itself is very 
attractive, but it remains nevertheless an 
idea supremely beautiful and supremely 
impracticable. How can ever such an 
idea find a practical application in a 
country divided into myriads of castes, 
races, religions and cultures—in India ? 
Are not those who expect to attain 
swarajya through the Congress working 
democratically really undermining the 
respect an individual has for the State 
by putting up before him the indefinable 
” swinish multitude ” and thus offending 
his pristine instinct of hero-worship ? Even 
in the days of the supremacy of popular 
institutions democracy failed to realize,,^ 
those aims which the people expected of . 
it; and in its vain endeavour to realize 
those aims, paved the way for dictatorships 
which have more or less satisfied the needs 
of nations where they have sprung up. 

Is it, therefore, patriotic to denounce 
the Congress for “dismissing” a minister? 
Would it not be better to have a 
dictator consoiously in the shape of the 
Congress High Command? Or does the 
patriotism of Indians often snggest 
confusion brought about by democratio 
institutions leading inevitably to anarcfiiy ? 


Kautilya’s Remedies for Unemployment 

By Dr. R. SHAMA SASTRT, b.a., Pb.D., m.r.a.s. 


U NEMPLOYMENT has been an un¬ 
avoidable evil of mankind. In 
addition to over population, the other 
oauBOS that brought it about 'were: (l) 
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accumulation of wealth in a few hands ; 
(i) the overcrowding of people in a few 
populous centres owing to the migration 
of the poor, deserting their lands in the 
rural tracts for the sake of education 
and living ; the distaste of many for 
manual labour; and (4) the habitual 
desire of others to follow intellectual, 
artistic, commercial, or catering professions. 

No matter whether gods frown or kings 
threaten, there are at all times a few 
who are shrewd enough to accumulate 
wealth even under such cirourastanoes 
as, in the view of the unfortunate 
majority, are most uncongenial for 
acquisition of wealth. Ancient statesmen 
regarded the unequal, though natural, 
distribution of wealth as very dangerous. 
The remedy which they devised was: (1) 
religion ; and (2) political. The religious 
remedy was to teach religion to the rich 
and prevail upon them to open their 
purse and set up feeding-houses for the 
poor, or to give endowments to temples 
and other religious < institutions. Failing in 


this, they confiscated their wealth under 
various pretexts and used it for the 
relief of the poor. 

Ancient politicians regarded unemployment 
as very dangerous to the stability of the 
State. The unemployed that deserved 
help were of four kinds: (1) the old and the 
infirm ; (2) the impoverished (Vrittikshina) 
and able-bodied men and women ; (S) the 
orphans; and (4) widows or married 
women deserted by their husbands. 

Ancient statesmen never for a moment 
tolerated overcrowding of people in a 
few populous centres. The ready means 
which they employed to relieve congestion 
and find living for the poor and the 
needy was to open new colonies in 
fertile tracts with facilities for water and 
compel the surplus population to migrate 
and settle there for their own good and 
for the good of the State. The second 
remedy consisted in issuing stringent rules 
prohibiting the sale of cultivable lands to 
non-cultivators or money-lenders who are 
not agriculturists by profession. Another 
rule was to confiscate lands from cultivators 
who ceased to cultivate them. 

Not far from the capita! city, a large 
agricultural colony with an extensive area 
of cultivable lands was also formed and 
was kept in the charge of an apparently 
private land-owner or a company of land- 
owners as a training centre of spies. 
Thither were taken almost all the orphans 
and helpless women of the State and 
were taught all the arts neoessary to 
qualify them ^ in the art of espionage. 

In addition to the agricultural colony, 
there was also a cotton factory under 
the direct supervision of an ofiSoer 
appointed by the State. The olfieer 
supiii^ mttotk to a^ 
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who kept the vow of secloeion and sent 
them wages or paid them in person very 
early in the morning on receipt of the 
necessary weight of yarn equal to the 
cotton supplied. There were also many 
other industrial factories where women, 
children and able bodied men also were 
provided with work and wages. 

The most important of all the schemes 
to relieve unemployment was, perhaps, the 
Trading House of the State. It is well 
known that ancient States, and especially 
the various States during the Mauryan 
period, collected a considerable amount of 
the State revenue in kind rather than in 
cash for want of sufficient currency. The 
mint was not a State monopoly, and the 
work of coinage was mostly in the hand 
of private firms or guilds. The testing 
of coins and assessing their intrinsic value 
was a troublesome business. Hence the 
State preferred collection of its revenue 
in kind. There was thus a necessity to 
dispose of the various commodities not 
merely through government shops opened 
in capital cities, but also through travelling 
merchants inside and outside the State. 
This explains the disfavour and ‘ contempt 
with which the State treated private 
traders. They were called Ghoras, thieves, 
and all kinds of restrictions were devised 
against their free movements. Unless 
permitted, they could not sell their 
merchandise before the wares of the 
State were disposed of. The sale-price 
was fixed by the government, and alter¬ 
ation in price was punished with heavy 
fines. * 

Ancient statesmen held learning in high 
esteem and put no restrictions to the 
free moTeineat of learned men. ’They 
could settle anywhere and open a aehool 
or a nmyersity and sdl 


at any price they liked to fix, Princes 
-and wealthy, men were at liberty to; 
purchase learning at the stipulated price 
if they could afford to pay. State 
education there was none worth speaking. 
Accordingly the ancient saying is ; “Learn¬ 
ing can be acquired by devout service 
to the teacher, or by payment of plenty of 
money, or by exchange of one kind of 
knowledge for another; and there is no 
fourth means for acquisition of kno vledge." 
Thus education was no concern of the 
State, and the people had to make their own 
arrangements for the education of their 
children. Many sent their sons to their 
own “ Gurukulas ” or houses of their 
own priestly teachers for acquisition of 
learning by rendering service to the 
teachers. Others maintained their teachers 
at tbeir own houses for the education 
of their children. The rich went to 
any one of the private universities that 
flourished in ancient India. Whether the 
schooling was in the Gurukula, or in 
their own house, or in a university, the 
students had the necessity and time to 
turn out some work in service of their 
teachers or their parents. Thus there 
was no severance between manual labour 
and intellectual training. Nor was there 
any public service waiting for them on the 
completion of their learning. On returning 
from the Gurukulas or universities, the 
young men readily took up their parental 
occupation or any other profession they 
liked. Prodigies like Kautilya, of course, 
addressed themselves to the king and on 
promise of great return for their employ¬ 
ment in the State served him loyally and 
for the good of the State. 

But ancient politicians had no love 
for artisans, artists, and dramatists who, 
like private traders, were called Ghoras, 
or thieves. Undue restrictions were put 
to their voluntary and free movements. 
They were prohibited on pain of penalty 
from going to villages and diverting the 
cultivators from their labour. Fine arts 
and especially dramas are, of course, 
educative; but in the view of ancient 
pdlitieians they are ruinous if carried 
on at the cost of productivo work. If 
tbm is 80 , then what we say of 

pur purely literary educiktion entirely 

arrered from matinal luad prodhotive labour ? 


FOOD PLANNING FOR INDIA 

By Mr. S, V. RAMAMUETY. I.C.B. 


I T ifi a fact oot often remembered that 
the population of India has been 
growing rapidly. On the basis of available 
estimates, it was 100 millions in 1600, 
160 in 1860, 860 in. 1981 and bids fair 
to be 400 millions in 1941. Economic 
development in India has not only to 
make up for existing deficiencies but also 
cope with the growth of population in 
the future. 

In dealing with the problem of feeding 
the people of India, Prof. Mukerjee* brings 
together a mass of facts bearing on the 
results of present-day agriculture. He 
points out that agriculture in India 
normally yields enough food only for 
some 800 millions, that, while production 
of food is increasing, it is not increasing 
as rapidly as population, that the 
nutrition value of the food, particularly 
cereals, grown is falling and that the 
percentage of the population which 
depends on agriculture is growing. He 
suggests enhanced research on the 
nutritional value of Indian crops and the 
planning of crops so as to yield results 
wbidh are nutritionally most valuable. In 
this connection, he emphasizes the 
importance of legumes in crop rotation. 

Increased production of crops at a 
reduced cost releases both land and man 
power now used in agriculture. For 
these, be suggests the cultivation of 
industrial crops and the development of 
agricultural industries, particularly those 
connected with fruit and oil seeds. Special 
attention is paid to the pressure of cattle 
on the land. '*The present bovine 
population of India is more than 
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one-third of the essential total bovine 
population of the world.’* In China and 
Japan, the struggle for human existence 
has crowded out all but draught animals. 
Prof. Mukerjee points out that vegetable 
products yield more * of food values 
estimated in calories than animal products 
and states that " vegetarianism is ultimately 
a result of a heavy population pressure ”. 
A definite programme of reduction of the 
number of cattle and of controlled 
breeding is advocated. 

While pointing out the obstacles to 
intensive cultivation arising from lack of 
irrigation, indebtedness, ignorance and 
fragmentation of holdings, it is pointed 
out that there is no reason why India 
should not reach the levels of production 
obtained in China and Japan. In this 
connection, reference may be made to 
the new science of Agro-biology, which 
has begun to maintain that with intensive 
cultivation, each country may be able to 
maintain 4 or 6 times its present 
population and will then have no economic 
justification to send oot either conguerors 
or coolies. 

Among the remedies for population 
pressure, Prof. Mukerjee suggests planned 
emigration within the Empire and birth- 
control. There are, however, obvious 
difficulties in the way of their application. 
On the whole, it is pointed out that 
the future population adjustment in India 
lies in the direction of food and industriiyi 
cropping rather than subsistence farming, 
more in^ agricultural than in general 
industrialization and, above all, more in 
the restriction of members than in the 
diversification of employment. 

In these^ days when national planning 
is in the air, this bo^, which has brought 
together essmitiid datm Is a tuuely an^ 



SOCIALISM AND THE INDIAN IDEAL 

By “A THINKER” 


I 

S OME of the political prisoners recently 
released in Bengal have, in a statement 
given to the Press, declared their allegiance 
to the Marxist economic theory of social 
development as distingiiished from the 
spiritual ideal of India and have outlined 
a political programme to organise the 
masses of this country for a socialistic 
revolution on the Russian model. As a 
matter of fact, the economic theory has 
entered into the brain of many educated 
Indians; owing partly to our failures on 
the material plane and partly to self¬ 
hypnotism engendered by unseeing and 
unsympathetic foreign critics, they fail to 
find anything of permanent value in the 
ancient glorious culture of India. ‘‘The 
past,” says Pundit Jawharlal Nehru, ‘‘is 
dead and gone and our immortal 
civilisation does not help us greatly in 
solving the problems of to-day.” 

We need not fight shy of the word 
‘ revolution The condition of the masses 
in India suffering endlessly from ignorance, 
disease and abject poverty is indeed 
intolerable. If the privileged classes in 
India have not the wisdom to see that 
it is high time for them to give up 
voluntarily their so-called rights and 
privileges which are effectively blocking 
the way of India’s progress, . whatever 
might have been their value and utiility in 
the past, a revolution will be inevitable ; it 
will come as one of Nature’s own methods 
for the swift realisation of her purpose. 
An all-round economical, social and 
spiritual revolutipn seems necessary to 
rouse the teeming millions of India from 
their most dangerous apathy and lifelessness, 
and we cannot blame our young men for 
being mesmerised by the magic of the 
Russian revolution. That revolution has 
oleariy illustrated that properly organised, 
the illiterate and poor workers and 
peasants will form the mdst progressive 
and reTolutionary elements in a country 
in the fight against imperialism and 
exploitation. But a revolution has its 
dangers; it often destroys more than it 
creates and itself should serve as 

a irave warning to ua. 38 very thing 


depends on the ideas and ideals behind 
the revolution. So we have to ask ourselves 
two questions: Is the Marxist ideal 
sufficient, and is it suitable to the conditions 
in India 9 

The Marxist theory assumes that man 
is an economic animal, that the oovvs0 
of history has been determined solely by 
the operation of economic forpes and that 
human life will reach its perfection if 
only suitable economic conditions can be 
created for it. Obviously this is a partial 
view of human life and could be held 
only by men who were blinded by the 
mechanicalism of the 19th century. Man 
no doubt needs sufficient food and clothing 
to fhainain his bodily life; but his life 
does not consist solely of his body and 
his mind (which the materialists regard as 
being only a bye-product of the body), he 
has a soul with divine possibilities, and 
his body, life and mind are only instruments 
for the manifestation of the divine in 
him. This is the Indian view and by 
missing it, Marx missed the central truth 
of human life. Obsessed with the 
materialistic view that the brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile, he did 
not believe in the existence of a spiritual 
soul with infinite possibilities, hence he 
did not value individual liberty which is 
essential for the development of those 
possibilities. The mass-will, mass-rnle 
mass-dictatorship, these slogans of 
Communism and Fascism alike are what 
Marx foreshadowed. Combining 19th 
century materialism with the Hegelian 
doctrine of the sovereign State, Marx 
produced a theory of Society which has 
become a new Bible for millions of people 
in the world to-day. 

History shows that spiritual forces are 
really far more powerful than physical 
or economic forces. One Christ changed 
the whole life of Europe, one Buddha 
affected more myriads in Asia. Would 
the history of mankind have taken the 
same course as it has actually taken if 
there bad been no Mohammed? It was 
^is essential greatness to grasp the ideal 
of the equality of humap brotherhood 
with the mighty et^renfth in it e>Qd gbove 
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it of the One Being, just, merciful and 
compassionate, through faith in whom the 
simplest tribesman dnds Islam, Peace. 
Thus it is gross misreading of history to 
say that the course of human life is 
bmng moulded solely by the operation 
of economic forces. Whatever truth there 
might be in socialism and communism, 
it has been vitiated by the Marxist 
falsehood that the world is Godless and 
that man is a soulless being, only a 
higher kind of animal without any divine 
possibilities. And the fanatic zeal with 
which this theory is being preached 
has become a real danger to humanity. 

“ Europe, ” says J. A. Spender, “ is infected 
with political popes shouting infallible 
dogmas and using the methods of 
the Holy Inquisition to force them# on 
the unbelieving. The havoc which the 
economic theory works in the human brain 
in the twentieth century is only second, 
if at all second, to that caused by 
religious dogma in the ages of faith. Das 
Kapital is by now as drenched in blood 
as the Athanasian creed .”—These Times, 

Another view of Marx is that religion 
is the opium of the people. But even 
opium when administered in the proper 
way acts as a wholesome medicine, 
and that is what religion is really 
intended to be. The animal passions 
of lust, greed, anger, hatred, jealousy 
would have made human society and 
human civilisation impossible if from 
immemorial times religion had not trained 
mankind to discipline them. Like all 
good things in the wprld, the religious 
opium has no doubt been grossly abused 
by the ignorance of man, but that is no 
reason why we sbonld discard religion in 
Its pure spiritual form and application, 
^■^at after all is the teaching of religion? 
It asks us not to take our lower passions, 
our desire and egoism as the law of our 
life, but to follow some higher law as 
laid down in the Shastras which are 
based on the experience of ages; and 
these Shastraio injunctions are all directed 
to the welfare and uplift of society. 
V^en people miss the true spirit of the 
Bhajstras or scriptures, when rules and 
laws suitable to a particular age and a 
partioular phase of sooiety are regarded as 
^ing Universal and eternal, as samtam 


dharma, when in the name of religion 
the life-force in man is repressed by too 
many rules and injunctions, man falls into 
a tamasic state losing all zest in life, 
and then it can be truly said that religion 
has acted as opium. But whenever there 
is such a fading of religion, there appear 
saints and avatars to help mankind to 
find the true path. True religion warns 
men as much against tamas or inertia as 
against rajas or the crude passions; it 
inspires us to fight against all enemies, 
internal and external, not with any 
personal desire or selfish motive, but to 
serve some higher ideal, to serve God in 
humanity, to help in the advent of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on the earth. That 
is the essential teaching of religion as 
contained in the Gita where Krishna says 
to Arjuna in the end: “ Therefore arise, 
get thee glory, conquer thy enemies and 
enjoy an opulent kingdom.” We wonder 
how Indians, who have the Gita as their 
scripture, can accept the Marxist slogan 
that religion is the opium of the people. 

II 

Marx would have nothing to do with 
the opium of religion, but he is for 
administering a strong dose of the bitter 
wine of class-hatred to rouse the masses 
from their apathy and lifelessness. But if 
you sow the wind, you must reap the 
whirlwind, and that is what we are 
witnessing to-day in Soviet Russia. How 
can you expect to arrive at the brotherhood 
of humanity if you start by cultivating 
hatred in the human heart ? The hatred 
engendered by the Bolshevic revolution did 
not stop by ruining the capitalist class with 
the utmost cruelty. The peasants also bad 
their turn. Mr. Cole, a writer favourable 
to the Soviet regime, says; “Nothing save 
a recognition that Rossia is still in many 
respects a barbarous country can extenuate 
the inhuman severity of the drive against 
the Kulaks.” The root of the barbarism 
is in the pripciple of hatred; it has not 
spared even the members of the communist 
party and their highest leaders and offioiais. 
Stalin, the personification of the Soviet 
regime, seems to hate everybody, to be 
jealous and suspicious of everybody. A 
nemesis indeed! If we are to believe all 
the ol^arges for which Bukharin and other 
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foremost leaders of the Bassian revolution 
have been shot down like so many mad 
dogs, we must say that they fell from 
such great heights to such ignoble depths 
as they discarded God and religion from 
their life and took hatred as their creed. 

That is not the way in which spirituality 
acts ; it teaches love even for enemies, and 
not hatred. Even if we have to destroy 
anything for the sake of right and justice, 
we must net have hatred but sympathy 
towards those whom we have to destroy, 
and we must not proceed from any lower 
egoistic passion but from some higher 
diVine inspiration and with a divine rage 
which strikes with one hand but succours 
with the other. 

“ Philosophers, ” says Marx, “ have merely 
interpreted the world in various ways, 
the really important thing is to change 
it.” That is, indeed, an utterance worthy 
of a prophet, but if we look closely into 
it in the light of Marx’s other views, we 
at once see that his vision was too 
narrow and clouded. In the first place, 
it shows his ignorance of philosophy and 
the philosophers. The French revolution, 
it must be admitted, changed the world 
greatly in the Marxist sense, as it 
destroyed feudalism establishing republica- 
liism which was to pave the way to 
communism; the same economic forces 
were acting also in other parts of the 
world, but the revolution occurred in 
France as France could produce philosophers 
like Voltaire and Rousseau. Tlien there 
is the ancient dream of bringiing down 
the Kingdom of Heaven on the earth, 
and religions all «over the world have 
tried in their own way to prepare 
mankind for it. That is really a. programme 
of changing the world; only religion 
does not believe like the Marxists that 
the world can really change merely by a 
change in the political, social and economic 
institutions; the change must come from 
within, the change in the external 
institutions must be an expression of the 
change in the nature of jnankind. But 
MarxistB do not believe that human 
nature, as it is, can ever change. That 
is a trath whiph has been missed not 
only by the Marxists but by all European 
pbUtioians in general. Man is sought to be 
, |ept sti^ight by ., ma(^b^ At one time 


it was thought that democrapy and 
parliamentary institutions v^onld bring in 
the millennium; now they are in disfavour, 
and other forms appear in the shape of 
Bolshevism, Fascism. National Socialism, all 
seeking to change the world by ohanging the 
external institutions of mankind. The 
communist ideal is that all class distinctions 
will disappear and the State will sink into 
insignificance, there being no necessity for 
control or repression. That will, in the 
words of the communist manifestc issned 
under the signatures of Lenin, Trotsky 
and others in March 1919, “ end the 
domination of capital, make war impossible, 
wipe out State boundaries, transform the 
whole world into one co-operative common¬ 
wealth and bring about real human 
brotherhood and freedom ”. That would 
really be changing the world, but how is 
this change going to be brought about? 
To this question Lenin’s reply was: “ By 

what stages, by means of what practical 
measures humanity will proceed to this 
higher aim—this we do not and cannot 
know. It is only with socialism that 
there will commence a rapid, genuine, 
real mass advance .”—The State and 
Revolution. That shows the defect of 
vision in the leaders of the Russian 
Revolution and their blind faith in 
Socialism. They believed that once the 
means of production was converted into 
the common property of the whole 
society—“ socialism ” in the generally 
accepted sense of the term—it would 
lead by “ rapid real genuine mass advance ” 
to the true communistic ideal. "From 
each according to bis ability; to each 
according to his needs.” “ The victorious 
proletariat,” said Engels, "will be obliged 
irntnediately to amputate the worst features 
of this evil (the State) until such time 
as a new generation brought up under 
new and free social conditions will prove 
capable of throwing on the dust-heap all 
the useless old rubbish of State 
organisation.” But what do we actually 
find after twenty years of the rule of the 
" victorious proletariat ” in Soviet Russia ? 

Once the masses were roused to 
revolutionary enthusiasm, it was easy to 
overthrow the Tsardom or the power of 
; the landowners; it waa. # 0 aaibl 6 to carry 
this put in the centre in; *a Jew di^^s aii4 
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throughout the country in a few weeks, 
But after twenty years of socialism, Bussia 
is still nowhere near the true communis¬ 
tic ideal. The dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat, which was to be the forerunner 
of communism, has degenerated into the 
dictatorship of one man, and the worst 
features of the State-evil have been 
aggravated. Stalin, of .course, claims that 
he has the support of the masses, but 
that claim is also made by the Fascist 
dictators. Hitler has declared recently 
that there are only two countries in the 
world where the government is supported 
by 99 per cent, of the people. The truth is 
that in Bussia and elsewhere a few strong 
men are ruling in the name of the half- 
hypnotised masses. “ Stalin knows what 
is best for his children, ”—that sort of 
saying reveals the true nature of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in Soviet 
Bussia. The need of the application of 
force by the State seems to be increasing, 
and in this respect Socialistic Bussia is in 
no better position than Tsarist Bussia. 
There are to-day anything between two 
and three million political prisoners in 
Bussia. State boundaries have not been 
wiped out. Barbed and electrically 
charged wire, Sjearch-light-equipped watch 
towers, 24-hour frontier patrols aided 
by bloodhounds and police dogs guard 
every mile of border. And the 
repression, it must be remembered, is 
not directed against the hated capitalists 
but against communists and comrades 
who fall into disfavour. Comrade Eonarski, 
who somehow managed to escape recently 
from the Wytschera Soviet Prison camp, 
tpld correspondents; " The camp contains 
about 82,000 prisoners. They are kept 
there until death results from hard work, 
bad food and consequent sickness.” And 
apart from the open trial and execution 
of foremost communist leaders and highest 
ofidoiais in the army, navy and other 
government departments, the external world 
will never know how many persons are 
bemg secretly executed. 

The accused are not told of what they are 
aocfused. They never even see their Judges. Most 
pactsoneri are condemned by the ooll^;iiim of the 
G. tr, P. without t^al, wnhout v^esses, without 
a chanoe to defend themselves. Their execution 
is in ieeret» th^ir burial plMes unknown.— 
Tm Bianv 


III 

Bussia has destroyed its bourgeoisie but 
cannot get rid of its bonrgeoisieism. The ' 
love of material possession refuses to die 
and the increase in the volume of goods 
has been accompanied by economic inequal- 
lity. Beal communism would give to each 
according to his needs rather than 
abilities. But when capitalist psychology 
persists in the mental make up of every 
Soviet citizen, complete equality of com- 
pensaion would destroy initiative and 
retard progress. Soviet Bussia has not 
found the means by which the psychology 
of the people would be changed, and that 
explains all the inner conflict with which 
it is troubled, and communism still remains 
a far distant ideal. National sentiments 
and religious beliefs also are asserting 
themselves as fundamental urges of human 
nature which refuse to be suppressed. 

What then are the distinct achievements 
of the Soviet rulers ? By the first and 
second Five Year Plans, they have greatly 
increased the industrial and agricultural 
productiveness of Bussia. But in the 
matter of production it has not been 
proved that the socialistic method is better 
and more efQcient than the capitalistic. 
Planning in capitalist countries is concerned 
with reducing and not increasing productive 
capacity, for they are embarrassed by too 
much production. In the matter of 
distribution also, the people of Bussia are 
not in a better condition, all workers 
there are wage-earners, and the average 
wages of workers in Soviet Bi^ssia is 
still much lower than that in capitalist 
countries. There is no unemployment in 
Bussia, and every man there is entitled 
to work according to his capacity; but if 
the capitalistic countries cannot give work, 
they give unemployment allowance; the 
standard of living of the average Soviet 
worker is inferior to that of a wprkless 
Briton in receipt of unemployment 
benefit. The capitalist countries cannot 
give employment to all people on aecount 
of the limitation of the markets in 
which their products can be sold. Soviet 
Bussia has not this disadvan tage just 
now; it is an undeveloped 

etopirei and all the goods it can produce 
are sold among its own people; then a 
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vast number of men are absorbed in the 
formidable red army; also no less than 
20 million people are kept as political 
prisoners. So it is no wonder that there 
is scaroity of workers in Russia. In 
Germany also there is a great shortage 
of skilled as well as unskilled workers, 
and over 100,000 women are recruited 
monthly for industrial works; thus 
Germany does not worry about unemploy¬ 
ment but that does not prove that Germany 
has solved her economic problems. 

We do not see how unemployment will 
cease in capitalist countries if the means 
of production are socialised. The same 
difficulty about marketing the goods will 
remain, and if socialisation means greater 
productivity, the problem will be more 
intensified. Let us take a concrete 
example. In recent years the United States 
has produced slightly under 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually and has 
consumed slightly more than that. This 
year the production will be about 
950,000,000 bushels, while consumption 
remains roughly the same. The surplus 
that cannot be sold at home, including 
that from last year will be about 
400,000,000 bushels. Already the price has 
fallen greatly—by about 40 per cent.—and 
•farmers are complaining bitterly. Now 
Mr. H. Wallace, the U. S. Secretary 
of Agriculture, proposed to sell a part 
of the surplus on the world market, 
and that would inevitably bring down the 
world level of price causing hardship to 
peasants everywhere; their purchasing 
power will be reduced and other industries 
will be affected. That is the vicious 
circle in which economics is moving, if 
there is increase in production the price 
will fall, and if production is reduced there 
will be fall in employment and also there 
is the danger of scaroity of the necessaries 
of life. Neither capitalism nor socialism 
has found the means to control all the 
world forces and factors concerned in 
production, consumption and trade. 

If we turn to the social ^organisation of 
the ancient Indians, we find there the 
true solution of the economic problems 
whioh a^e troubling the world . to*day. 
The ancie^ Bishis of India did not make 
the incfeaiie of production the chief 
oh|«ot of tbeir^^ w aimed at 


giving every man the joy of work accord* 
ing to his nature and capacity. The 
very conception of the value of work must 
change if we .want to realise an ideal 
society and evolve a really higher 
civilisation. At present each citizen works 
according to bis ability and receives in 
accordance with the amount of work 
done. “ For an equal quantity of labour 
an equal quantity of products‘’-—that is 
the socialistic principle revealingf the 
essential bourgeois (Vaishya) mencaJity of 
a commercial and industrial age. But the 
true value of work lies not in the 
external result but in its power of 
developing the character of the worker and. 
bringing out bis inherent possibilities. 
That was the view about the value of 
work taken by the ancient spiritual culture 
of India. All action must be determined 
from within, because each man has in 
him something his own, some charac¬ 
teristic principle and inborn power of his 
nature. That is the efficient power of his 
spirit, that creates the dynamic form of his 
soul in nature and to express and perfect 
it by action, to make it effective in 
capacity and conduct and life is his work, 
his true Karma; that points him to the 
right way of his inner and outer living 
and is the right starting point for his 
further development. 

The aim of economics should be not to 
increase production as much as possible 
either by capitalist or socialistic methods, 
hut to give every man the joy of work 
according to his nature. The other day the 
British Prime Minister caustically declared 
his inability to produce jobs like rabbits 
from n conjurer’s hat. But if people are 
given such education as will help them to 
find out their own natural and character- 
istio powers, and if they are allowed to 
act freely according to the law of their 
nature, their swadharma, every one will find 
work which will help his inner development 
as well as contribute to the general well¬ 
being and advancement of society. But 
the present way of man’s individual and 
social living seems indeed to be a 
contradiction of these principles. 

Life, State, society, family, all surround¬ 
ing powers seem to be in a league to lay 
their yo^e on onr spirit, compel ns 
into their moulds, on us their 
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tnecbanioal intereBt and rough immediate 
conveniencev We become parts of a 
machine; we are not, are hardly allowed 
to be in the true sense, manushya, purusha, 
souls, minds, free children of the spirit 
empowered to develop the highest charaoter- 
istio perfection of our being and make it 
our means of service to the race. It 
would seem that we are not what we 
make ourselves, but what we are 
made. Yet the more we advance in 
knowledge, the more the truth of the 
Oita’s rule is bound to appear. The child’s 
education ought to be an out-bringing of 
all that is best, most powerful, most 
intimate and living in his nature; the 
mould into which the man’s action and 
development ought to run is that of his 
innate quality and power. He must 
acquire new things, but he will acquire 
them best, most vitally on the basis of bis 
own developed type and inborn force. 
And so too the functions of a man ought 
to be determined by his natural turn, gift 
and capacities. The individual who develops 
freely in this manner will be a living 
soul and mind, and will have a much 
greater power for the service of the race. 
And we are now able to see more clearly 
that this rule is true, not only of the 
individual but of the community and the 
nation, the group soul, the collective 
man. 

Following the urge of their inner nature, 
some will devote themselves to science, 
some to arts, some to spiritual culture; 
some will find in the work of government, 
politics, administration and war their 
proper field for self-expression, some will 
resort to the various trades and crafts, some 
will find the joy of their life in cultivating 
lands, some will be happy in menial 
service and hired labour. And whatever 
work a man does, if don© according to the 
law of his being, the truth of his nature, 
can be done in a spirit of sacrifice to the 
Ipivine and can thus be turned into an 
. eitective means of spiritual liberation and 
perfection. Science is making such 
immense progress that only a limited 
number of people will be required to 
produce a plentiful supply PI tbe neces¬ 
saries of life for all; others will be 
(x^ ^ aot according to tbeir nature and 
enrich and beautify the life of society 


in manifold ways. And that will be a true 
realisation of the oommunist ideal; From 
every one according to the ability; to every 
one according to his needs." 

If Nature is allowed to act freely in 
individuals as well as in communities, 
she will in her unfailing way evolve an 
harmonious order of things furnishing 
the best conditions for the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Divine in humanity. The 
present maladjustment of production and 
consumption, of supply and demand through¬ 
out the world will disappear through a 
free commercial and cultural intercourse 
between different countries and nations. 
The right order of human life as of the 
universe is preserved according to the 
ancient Indian idea by each individual 
being following faithfully his awadharma, 
the true law and norm of his nature and 
the nature of his kind and by the group 
being, the organic collective life doing 
likewise. 

Thus we see that our immortal civilisation 
is not dead and gone, it is really 
immortal, and it can help fls greatly to 
solve the problems of to-day if only we 
can shake off our alien mentality and 
self-hypnotism engendered by Western 
education. Government in the interest of 
a particular class has been a chief feature 
of European politics. At first the rule 
was of the aristocracy; then the middle 
class dominated and now it is the turn 
of the labour class who want to destroy 
all other classes. But the whole Indian 
system was founded upon a participation 
of all the orders in the common life^ 
each predominating in its own field, the 
Brahman in religion, learning and letters; 
the Kshatriya in war, kingcraft and 
interstate political action ; the Vaisbya, in 
wealth-getting and productive economical 
function, but none, not even the Shudra, 
excluded from his share in the civic life 
and an effective place and voice in 
politics, administration, justice. As a 
oonseqiience, the old Indian polity at no 
time developed, or at least it did not 
maintain for long, those exclnsive forms 
of class rule that bs^ve so long and 
powerfully marked the political history 
of other oountrieB. 

The ancieiit systeiu of Chaturvamya no 
longer exkti ; the present oa$te eyetem 
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classifyiDg people according to tbeir 
birth and not according to their inborn 
nature and. capacity is a travesty 
of the ancient principle, and if not 
discarded immediately may fatally affect 
our national life. But the principle of 
which the system of Chatnrvarnya was a 
particular application suitable to ancient 
conditions, the principle of sioahhava and 
swadharma as delineated in the Gifa, the 
law of action according to one’s inborn 
nature and capacity, is a permanent truth 
of human life and must be taken as the 
basis of the new organisation of society, 
suitable to the needs and requirements of 
modern times. 

In order that every one may find work 
suitable to his nature and capacity, it is 
necessary that those who have wealth 
should make a proper use of it. All 
wealth belongs to the Divine and those 
who hold it are trustees, not possessors. 
It is with them to-day, to-morrow it may 
be elsewhere. All depends on the way 
they discharge their trust while it is 
with them, in what spirit, with what 
consciousness in their use of it, to what 
purpose. The proper* use of money is the 
creation of conditions for the manifestation 
of the Divine in humanity—through 
services rendered to the all-round develop¬ 
ment of social life. And for this it is 
essential that the capitalist motive of 
investment for the sake of profit must 
be discarded. As long as profit remains 
the motive of investment, people will not 
bring out their money unless they find 
profitable enterprises; thus much money 
remains idle while people suffer from 
unemployment. Men who have wealth 
must find out interesting uses of their 
money which will meet the manifold 
needs of society and contribute to its 
physical, intellectual, sesthetio and spiritual 
advancement. Thus what is needed is not 
the abolition of money as some socialists 
advocate nor the concentration of all 
wealth in the hands of a ^ few men who 
dictate in the name of* socialism or 
communismi but a radical change in the 
mentality of those who may happen to 
be in possession of wealth. 

Let us consider, for example, the Bata 
shde factory in GiBeoho-Slovaj:ia. /The late 
My, Thomas Bata felt that men seeded 


good shoes at a cheap price. He mvested 
his money to serve this need at first on 
a very moderate scale. He kept a little 
margin of profit which he added to the 
capital. He himself took only wages as 
a worker and lived a simple life on that. 
In this way the factory has grown to-day 
into one of the greatest industrial conoerns 
in the world. He gave to the workers 
and laborers a fair share in the wealth 
they were producing. The averagj wages 
per week is £2 148. (This included boys 
and girls as well as fully trained men.) 
The maximum is £5 lOs. In addition 
under the profit-sharing scheme, each 
worker who is entitled to it received 
additional 25s. Of the latter sum half is 
put to the credit of the worker with the 
firm, the remainder he can draw out or 
leave in as he wishes. Ten per cent, is 
paid upon any balance which individual 
workers may have with the firm. The 
factory has a well-equipped Science 
Institute which is attended by 6,000 student 
Bata workers for study, experiment and 
research work ; the Company has provided 
clean and modern residential quarters and 
dormitories for the employees. Pandit 
Nehru, who recently visited the Bata 
factory at Ziln, was highly impressed by 
the advanced mechanised method of 
manufacturing shoes which enables every 
worker to do his apportioned work through 
simplified processes that have completely 
eliminated physical exertion. The Bata 
Company is now establishing branches all 
over the world. The capital money that 
is not absorbed in the shoe factory is 
invested in other interesting works conducive 
to the well-being of society. If such a 
concern is socialised it will not certainly 
be an improvement; only a great institu¬ 
tion will be sacrificed to a theory. 

As regards land, it has not been proved 
that co-operative farming, as practised in 
Denmark, Germany and other countries, 
is in any way inferior and less efficient 
than that collectivising which entailed the 
"liquidation” of five million peasants 
in Soviet Eussia. We know how 
attached our Indian peasants are to the 
few acres of land that belong to them, 
and what a torture it would to 
them if they are driven to work in 
ooUetiMife farms. 0& the other hand, 
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if they ara established on tbeir lands 
and relieved of tbeir crushing debt, if they 
are organised into co-operative societies 
and given training in the modern scientific 
methods of agriculture, they vvill easily 
produce all the food and raw materials 
which India may need for consumption or 
external trade. Czecho-Slovakia and most 
of the East European countries put through 
agrarian reform without going socialist. 
Sixty years ago the landlords of Japan 
voluntarily gave up their rights and agreed 
to take only 10 per cent, of their former 
income. The landlords of Russia also were 
awakening to the needs of the situation 
and had begun to make concessions, but 
the Bolshevik Revolution made a short work 
of them, robbing Russia of its educated 
and cultured class who could have helped 
greatly in the mental and moral training 
of the masses and in their organisation for 
social advance. The landlords of India also 
have declared their willingness to make any 
sacrifice which will be really conducive to 
the welfare of the masses, and by their 
position and prestige, they are best fitted 
to take the lead in the arduous work of 
village organisation. Why should they not 
be given a chance as in Japan and other 
countries and a formula evolved which will 
be acceptable to all parties ? 

V 

Twenty years of Soviet rule have shown 
conclusively that human nature remains 
fundamentally the same under socialism as 
under capitalism ; there is the same desire 
for possession, for domination, for egoistic 
aggrandisement, and as long as these 
motives rule bntnanity, the communist ideal 
of freedom and equality can never be 
realised. Even Pundit Nehru has to admit: 
“ Whether capitalism may not creep back 
in disguise in some form or other is a 
dtffioulii question to answer.” Lenin felt 
this when he said : ” The cause of socialism 
is now (after the accomplishment of the 
Bevolution), economically speaking, identical 
with that of the promotion of oo*operation. 
Oomplete oo-operation is not possible 
without an mtellectual FevolutioQ,” **The 
plan cannot be oarried tbrongb.” says 
Dr. Dewy, without change in the desires 
and beliefs of the masses. Indeed, it 
enemt to xne the simplest ^d most 


helpful way to look at what is now going 
on in Russia is to view it as an enormous 
psychological experiment in transforming 
the motives that inspire human conduct.” 
It is exactly here that the fundamental 
defect of Marxism lies; it has not found 
the means of ” transforming the motives 
that inspire human conduct Lenin 
wanted an intellectual revolution for this, 
and tile Bolsheviks have left no stone 
unturned to carry on an intensive propa¬ 
ganda among the masses with the latest 
scientific methods so that socialistic ideas 
may be instilled into the minds of the 
people. But intellect is not the whole 
man, not even the most powerful element 
in him; his senses and passions, and the 
roots of them, desire and egoism, are the 
real rulers of his life, and they turn the 
intellect into their service to justify their 
movements. This vital part in man cannot 
be controlled only by the mind and the 
intellect, but by something that is higher 
than the intellect, the Self. ” Thus 
awakening by the understanding,” says the 
Gita, “to the Highest which is Wood 
even the discerning mind, putting force 
on the self by the self to make it firm 
and still, slay thou, 0 Mighty-armed, this 
enemy in the form of desire, who is so 
hard to assail.” 

As long as man is actuated by desire and 
egoism, he will take every opportunity 
to aggrandise himself at the expense of 
others; in order to bring prosperity aud 
culture equally to everybody, the commu¬ 
nists have to curtail the freedom of the 
individual. People may submit for some 
time to this loss of liberty, but when 
they get accustomed to the materia! 
advantages derived from it, they are bound 
to resent it. Man requires freedom to 
develop his inherent possibilities, and 
that society is the best where, even under 
present conditions, the individual gets the 
greatest measure of liberty. It is by 
spiritual discipline in an atmosphere of 
freedom that .man can really change his 
naturej one has to ieam to take God, 
and not the ego, as the law of hie Hie, 
and regard hie Ufe as given to him not 
for self-indulgenoe but for the manifestation 
of the Divine on the earth. By acting 
aoedrdhig to one-e eesentiiU nature, not 
for «ny egtemta foin Imt m worship 
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offered to the Supreme Diviue who is the 
source of our life, man will rise above the 
present egoistic nature to the light, peace 
joy, power, love and beauty of the divine 
nature. 

H© from whom all beings originate, by whom 
all this aniverse is pervaded, by worshipping Him 
by his own work (work aooording to one’s 
essential nature or swabham) a man reaches 
perfection .—Oita 18-46. 

True freedom and equality can never be 
realised until we realise God. When we 
shall see God to be the one Self of all, we 
shall realise onr fundamental oneness with 
all in and through God, that change of 
consciousness in us will provide the true 
spiritual basis of equality. And we shall 
get true freedom only when we rise above 

the lower nature of desire and egoism to 

the freedom of the higher divine nature. 
Until that is done some amount of external 
compulsion is indispensable for the main¬ 
tenance of social order. We must feel and 
obey the compulsion of the Spirit if we would 
establish our inner right to escape other 
compulsion; we must make our lower 
being the slave of the Divine Being 

within us, for it is that subjection which 
is the condition of our freedom. The 

aim of a spiritual society will be to 
diminish the element of external compulsion 
in human life by awakening the inner 
divine compulsion of the spirit within 
and all the preliminary means it will use 
will have that for its aim. In the end 
it will employ chiefly if not solely the 
spiritual compulsion which even the 
spiritual individual can exercise on those 
around him—and how much more should 
a spiritual society be able to do it—that 
which awakens within the desire and 
the power to grow through one’s own 
nature into the Divine. The perfectly 
spiritualised society will be one in which, 
as is dreamed by the spiritual anarchist, 
all men will be entirely free. Their life 
will be led by the law of their own 
divine nature liberated from the ego. 

The masses of India respond readily, to 
a spiritual appeal; their civilisation, 


based on spiritual principles, has prepared 
them in this mould through centuries. 
The rise of the Bengalis under Pratapaditya 
and of the .Mahrattas under Shivaji 
were inspired by a spiritual movement. 
The Sikh Kbalsa with ** its theocratic 
head and democratic soul and structure, 
its profound spiritual beginning, its first 
attempt to combine the deepest elements 
of Islam and Vedanta”, was a premature 
drive towards an entrance into the 
spiritual stage of human society. The 
renaissance in Bengal which inaugurated 
the national movement in India was 
brought in, not so much by political or 
economic causes as by the new spiritual 
light that dawned on the bank of the Ganges 
at Dakshineswar. It is not necessary to 
import class hatred to rouse the Indian 
masses, and torn as the country already is 
by caste jealousies and communal hatred, it 
would be a great cruelty to do so. India 
needs a revolution to-day but a revolution 
inspired by spirituality, and not hatred. 
We can learn many things from the 
Marxist movement, especially its stress on 
the material and physical aspect of man and 
his destiny on this terrestrial plane and 
not in some distant heaven. God has to 
be realised in this body and before death; 
but the manifestation is not to be confined 
to the body alone. God manifests in the 
body as beauty, in the mind as knowledge, 
in the vital as power, in the heart as love. 
That is the complete spiritual ideal which 
the teaching of India holds before humanity 
—her teaching of world-renunciation and 
asceticism was only a temporary phase, 
perhaps necessary at a certain stage of 
human development, not her eternal ideal, 
the aanatana dharma. For the realisation 
of this ideal we want a society the aim 
of which in economics will not be to 
create a huge engine of production, whether 
of the capitalist or the socialist kind, 
but to give men—not only some but all 
men—the joy of work aooording to their 
own nature and free leisure to grow 
inwardly as well as a simply rich and 
beautiful life for all, 
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T he widow’s right to inherit her 
husband’s share in the family property 
remained for a long time unrecognised in 
Hindu society. Vedic texts, which declare 
that women on account of their inherent 
weakness cannot inherit property, are 
primarily aimed against her. Dharmasiitra 
literature expressly excludes her from the 
series of heirs. It lays down that in the 
absence of the son, property should devolve 
upon the father, the brother, a Sapinda or 
a Sakulya in the stated order. In the 
absence of these it was to devolve upon the 
preceptor, failing him upon the student 
and finally upon the king. The widow 
is nowhere recognised or mentioned as 
an heir. 

The modern reader will wonder at the 
stone-heartedness of the jurists and society 
which allowed the property to escheate to 
the State instead of allowing it to devolve 
upon the widow. A further investigation 
will show that there was nothing strange 
in it. A sonless widow was not recognised 
as an heir down to o. 800 B.O., because 
she was a very rare phenomenon in Hindu 
sooiety. The custom of Niyoga was quite 
oommon down to that period ^ widows 
without sons were, therefore, very few. 
Most of the widows could get their 
httsbatid’s share in the family property, if 
not directly as an heir to him, at least 
indirectly as the guardian for the minor 
sons, l^marriage was also permitted; 
widows would often enter into a fresh 
wedlock and so the question of giving 
them a share in the first husband’s property 
would not arise at all. 

CIBCUM8TANCE8 CHANGE 

By about 100 BOm owing to certain 
causes whidr we need not discuss here, 
both tbe custom of Kiyoga and widow 


remarriage went out of vogue. It was 
deemed more honorable for a widow to 
spend her remaining life in the penances 
of religion than in the pleasures of a 
fresh married life. Niyoga also began to 
be condemned as a beastly practice, 
unworthy of a civilised age, A class of 
childless widows, therefore, soon emerged 
in society. Leaders of society began to feel 
that if the widow was not to remarry or 
get a eon by Niyoga, society ought to 
make proper provision for her maintenance. 

EARLY ADVOCATES OF THE WIDOW’S RIGHT 

A school of reformers arose among 
jurists, which began to advocate that the 
widow should be recognised as an heir. 
Gautama was the first to put forth a 
modest proposal—at about 800 B.C.— 
that a widow should be regarded as a 
coheir with other Sapindas. In course of 
time the opinion in favour of the widow’s 
right began to become stronger. Why 
should the widow be merely a coheir and 
not the exclusive heir? Vishnu was the 
first jurist who boldly pressed for this 
claim at about the beginning of the 
Christian era. About a couple of centuries 
later Yajnavalkya joined Vishnu iu 
championing the widow’s right. It is his 
verses in this matter which were mainly 
relied upon by British courts when they 
recognised widow’s right of inheritance. 

OPPOSITION TO THE REFORM 
The proposal,of Vishnu and Yajnavalkya to 
recognise the widow as an heir was a 
seDsatioual one. It immediately provoked a 
storm from the vested interests. During the 
period AOO-IOOO A.pr we find jurists divided 
lute two schools: the orthodox one whioh 
stubbornly resisted the claim and. the 
reformist one which went oh presaiu^ the 
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right. Narada, Katyayana and King Bhoja 
of Malva were the chief advocates of 
the orthodox view. They maintained that 
in the absence of heirs, property should 
escheat to the king, who should merely 
provide for the maintenance of the widow. 
The widow herself should never get it as 
an heir to her husband. 

BOMB COMPIiOMISE PKOPOSALS 

There were some jurists who recognised 
this state of affairs as unsatisfactory, but 
had not courage enough to side with the 
schools of reformers, which pressed for 
the recognition of the widow as an 
heir to her husband. They suggested 
half way measures. Some proposed that 
the widow should be allowed to inherit 
immoveable property worth not more than 
about Rs. 6,000, Others were in favour 
of allowing her to inherit the moveables 
only. A third view was that the widow 
should inherit the property if allowed to 
do BO by the next reversioners. Probably 
it was expected that they would give 
their consent if the widow parted with 
a part of the property in their favour. 

OOMPEOMISES NOT ACCEPTED 

The reformers, however, wt^re not 
prepared to accept any such compromises. 
They insisted that the widow’s right to 
inherit the full share should be recognised. 
Brihaspati, Vriddhamanu and Prajapati 
were the leaders of this school. The first 
of these pointed out that the word 
dampati shows that the property belonged 
to the oouple as joint owners; if one of 
them died, it ought naturally to devolve 
upon the survivor. He averred that a 
person cannot be regarded as dead as 
long as his better-half, viz.\ the wife, 
was alive. So the question of the 
devolution of property would not 
arise during the lifetime of the widow. 
Vriddhamanu tackled the problem from 
the religious point of view; he 
pointed out that the wife could give 
pindaa to her husband ^nd was thus 
perfectly eligible to become his heir. To 
remove any doubt in the matter, Prajapati 
laid dowi^ that the widow has the 
inherent right to control all her husband's 
property including moveables, immoveahleB, 
boUioD» ornamentSi stores, etc. Her right 
is not in 4ie l^st afteoted eyen if her 


elderly relations, male or female, are 
alive. She was to show them proper 
reverence and they could not snatch 
away the property from her control. If 
any of them proceeded to obstruct her 
peaceful enjoyment of the estate, the 
king was called upon to punish him as 
a thief. 

HOW EAELIEB TEXTS WEEE 
EXPLAINED AWAY 

We have seen above that there were 
earlier Smritis which had opposed the 
widow’s right of inheritance. The new 
school cleverly—of course not correctly- 
explained them away as referring to 
concubines and unchaste widows. It was 
maintained that no jurists could ever 
have dreamt of depriving a chaste widow 
of her right of inheritance. Owing to the 
inherent conservatism of the community, 
reforms in Hindu law and custom have 
always taken place by this indirect method 
of explaining away old texts instead of 
the direct method of exploding them away. 

BLOW PEOGKE88 OF THE NEW EEFOEM 

In spite of the able advocacy of the 
cause of the widow, it took several 
centuries for her right to be recognised 
throughout the country. The Deccan was 
more advanced in this respect than 
Northern India. It recognised the right 
earlier. Inscriptions show that in Tamil 
Nad this right was recognised by the 10th 
century A.D. In Northern India we find 
that in the days of Kalidasa, the property, 
of a merchant dying without issue would 
escheat to the Crown. The only thing 
which a considerate king like Dushyanta 
could do was to wait and see whether a 
posthumous son may not be eventually 
born. In Gujarat, the widow’s right was 
not recognised till about 1160 A.D. King 
Kumarapala of that province (1144-1178 A.D.) 
frankly admits that his' subjects were 
justified in their impression that their 
king always desired his rich subjects to 
die issueless so that be may resume their 
property. A poet of his court tells us 
that it was this king who showed a 
magnanimity of mind not shown even by 
kings of Kritsyuga like Baghu and 
Hahusba, and voluntarily forswore his 
time'^honoursd right to the j^roperty of tl^ 
' weeping widow s It would thus appear 
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that the governments of the day opposed 
the move of jurists to recognise the widow 
as an heir lest their revenues should be 
adversely affected. As a partial compen¬ 
sation, some of them introduced a death 
duty on the property of persons dying 
without sons. By about 1200 A.D., 

however, the widow’s right to her husband’s 
propert]^ was recognised throughout the 
country' 

FURTHBK CONCESSIONS IN THE 
DAYABHAGA SCHOOL 

The Dayabhaga school of Bengal libera¬ 
lised the law still further in favour of 
the widow. The Mitakshara school was 
prepared to recognise the widow as an 
heir, only if her husband had separated from 
the joint family before his death. Such cases 
were not many in society. Those widows, 
who out of their regard for the joint 
family, would not press their husbands 
to effect a partition, got as a reward 
for their loyalty to the institution the 
disability to be entitled only to a 
maintenance and not to a share. Those, 
on the other hand, who felt no such 
regard for the joint family, and would 
press their husbands to effect a separation, 
became entitled to his full share. 
Jimutavahana, the famous founder of the 
Dayabhaga school, recognised this state 
of affairs to be unreasonable and laid 
down that all widows should be regarded 
as full heirs to their husbands’ shares 
irrespective of the consideration as to 
whether they were separated from the 
joint family or not. Jimutavahana relied 
upon a text of Brihaspati, which is 
silent about separation and declares that 
the property of a person can devolve 
upon his brother only if he has left no 
son or widow behind. He further argues 
that there is nothing to prove that the 
wife’s joint ownership in the husband's 
property, which arose at the time of the 
marriage, automatically terminates at his 
death if he had not effected separation 
.during his lifetime. It is, therefore, but 
fair, he argues, that she should be allowed 
to inherit his property, irrespective of 
the oonsideration as to whether he had 
separated from the joint family or not. 
The Dayabhaga school recognised the 
right of inheritance of the widow in an 
pneej^ariUiad Hindu family about yewc^ 


ago. Last year the Central Legislature 
extended this privilege to the widows of 
the whole Hindu community. 

WIDOW A LIMITED HEIR 

The widow was eventually recognised 
as an heir to her husband’s full property, 
and to its entire income by about 1200 A.D. 
She was, however, not invested with 
the right of disposing of the property. 
Even those jurists who were zealous in 
championing the cause of the widow, 
have laid it down that sale, mortgage or 
gift of landed property made by a woman 
are invalid ipso facto. The widow could 
thus only enjoy the income of the property; 
she could not touch its corpus except 
under pressing necessities. 

Even those jurists, who vehemently 
plead for the recognition of the widow’s 
right of inheritance are not prepared to 
invest her with the right of disposing of 
the inheritance. If the texts on which 
Jimutavahana had relied, bad been utilised 
to their fullest capacity, they would have 
enabled him to declare that the widow 
was to be a full and not a limited heir . . 
The widow is the living half of the 
husband, says Brihaspati, and so no one 
could inherit bis property as long as she 
was alive. Now it could have been argued 
that the powers of the surviving half, 
viz,, the widow, could not be less extensive 
than those of the expired half, viz., the 
husband. If the latter could sell or 
mortgage the property, the former could 
not he regarded as ineligible for doing the 
same. Jimutavahana, however, was not 
prepared to accept this perfectly logical 
argument. He had already proposed 
revolutionary concessions to the widow; 
he probably feared that if be advocated 
the view that the widow should be an 
absolute heir, his proposal to make her 
an heir even if she was a member of a 
joint family, would have been summarily 
rejected by the society. 

SOME FURTHER PBOGREBB IN 

Widow's rights 

Later medieval period, e. 1200-160D A.0., 
was a very oonservative one no doubt; it 
can, however, claim the credit of attempting 
to invest the widow with full powere over 
her inberitattce. Two among tbe Nitodha 
writersr Devenal&atta 
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proposed that the widow should have the 
power of gifting away her property for a 
charitable or religious purpose. They do 
not lay down that the consent of the 
next reversioners should be necessary for 
such a transaction. Their silence in this 
respect was differently interpreted in 
different parts of Madras Presidency during 
the years 1800-1800 A.D. We have got 
some inscriptions of this period, which 
show that widows used to procure the 
consent of the next reversioners when they 
proposed to gift away their inheritance 
for a religious purpose. Sometimes we 
find that their plans used to be frustrated 
on account of the refusal of the 
reversioners to sanction the proposed 
transaction. There are, however, other 
inscriptions, equally numerous, which 
record sales or gifts of landed property 
by widows for religious purposes, but are 
silent about any permission of the 
reversioners. These inscriptions were 
lithic deeds of titles intended to last for 
ever.. They would certainly have mentioned 
all relevant circumstances including the 
permission of the next reversioners, that 
went to invest the temple with full and 
undisputed title over the property conveyed 
by the deed. It would, therefore, appear 
that in pre-British days in some parts of 
Madras Presidency widows could dispose 
of even immoveable property comprised 
in their inheritance without the consent 
of the next reversioners, provided it was 
conveyed for a religious object. 

Another jurist of this period, Mitramisbra, 
who fiourished in the United Provinces 
in the 17th century A.D., was almost 
fully inclined to invest the widow with 
a lull power over his inheritance. To 
those who contend,'* says he, that women 
have no right to sell or gift away their 
husband's inheritance, we ask, do you 
mean to say that even if the gift or 
sale had become an aocomplished fact, it 
would become invalid merely because it 
was made by a woman ? Texts prohibiting 
sales, etc., refer to the disposal of landed 
property msAe to vicious persons with the 
malicious purpose of defeating the rights 
of the reversioners. They do not invalidate 
gifts, etc., properly made. Ownership gives 
the right of dispoBal as much over the 
inunovoablee as over the movOables, ancf 


an aocomplished transaction cannot 'be 
unsettled even by a hundred texts,*' Later 
on, however, Mitramisbra resiles from this 
position and allows the widow to make a 
gift only for religious purposes. 

SHOULD WIDOWS BE NOW INVESTED WITH 
FULL POWEEB ? 

Should we now change the law and 
invest the widow with full power, of 
disposal over her immoveable inheritance? 
An attempt in this direction was made 
in the Central Legislature in 1936, but 
it bad to be abandoned. Opinion is sharply 
divided on this point. Vested interests 
are against tte granting of this power. 
Reformers are pressing for it. They 
enquire, is it reasonable to contend that 
the lady principal of a college should 
not possess a right that is conceded to 
her most illiterate peon? 

It may be pointed out in this connection 
that even at present the widow can sell 
or mortgage her property for legal neces¬ 
sities. The disability is that her powers in 
this respect are not unlimited. This is, 
of course, 'a disability from one point of 
view, but also a protection from another. 
We should not forget that 95 per cent, 
of the widows are still uneducated and 
inexperienced and altogether innocent of the 
provisions of the law. If they are given 
an unrestricted right to dispose of their 
landed property, many of them would be 
induced by interested parties to enter into 
unwise transactions. The cash realised by 
sale will not last long, and a majority of 
widows selling their lands will eventually 
find that they have lost both their land 
and its sale proceeds. Tbeir condition 
then will be much more pitiable than that 
of those men who ruin themselves by 
similar transactions. Men in such predica¬ 
ment can at least work as labourers, 
women may find it very hArd to do so. 

In the present circumstances, therefore, an 
unrestricted power of alienation should be 
granted only to those widows, who possess 
some educational qualifications^ say the 
Vernacular, final, or matriculation examina¬ 
tion. Later on the right should be 
gradually extended to all widows when 
literacy and the knowledge of law becomes 
mdre gj^erai amon^ women. 
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ChampioQB pf the joint family institution 
would oppose this move on the ground that 
it would lead to the thinning of big estates. 
If widowa are given this right, they would 
argnei they would invariably convey their 
estates to their brothers or other oognatio 
relations. They would not be benefited 
by the transaction; only their husbands* 
families would be impoverished. 

It is no doubt true that at present 
widows are almost universally inclined to 
gift away their estates to their cognatio 
relations. But the reason for this 
phenomenon is the unkind and unsympa* 
thetic treatment which they receive from 
their brothers-in-law and other relations 
in the husband’s family. Conscious of 
the fact that the property is eventually 
bound to revert to them, and impatient 
of the delay caused by the widow’s 
temporary intervention, many of them 
proceed to tease and worry her unneces¬ 
sarily and often provokingly. The widow, 
therefore, tries her best to see that the 
property somehow goes to her brothers and 
other cognatic relations rather than to her 
brothers-in-law and others who have been 
treating her very unkindly. If the 
coparceners and reversioners cultivate 
friendly and cordial relations with her, 
there is no reason why she should 
wantonly defeat their just expectations. 
She would then feel as much interest in 
her husband’s family as the reversioners 
and would not normally stand in the 
way of its continued prosperity after her 
death by selling or willing away her 
share. 

I would conclude this series of articles 
by enumerating the reforms that are 
shown to be desirable and necessary : 

1. The wife should be regarded as a 
real joint owner of the family property 
with the husband. 

2. The hnsbimd should not be 
. permitted to sell or mortgage the family 

property except with the express and 
written permission of the wife. 

3. Being joint owner of the property, 
the wife should be entitled to receive her 
full share and not merely a maintenanoe, 
if she finds it necessary to live s^arately 


owing to her husband’s embarking upon 
a second marriage or a vicious life. 

4. The earning of a wife should be 
ber own Stridhana. 

1). In cases where wives are not 
earning members of the family, they should 
receive about 5 to 10 per cent, income of 
the family as their own Stridhana. They 
should meet their personal expenditure 
from it. 

6. Daughters should be entitled to 
get a share in their patrimony equal to 
half of their brothers, if and as long 
as they remain unmarried, 

7. Daughters should have a lien over 
the family property to the extent of half 
the share of a brother for the purpose of 
their marriage and education expenditure. 

8. Widows who. possess some minimum 
educational qualifications should become 
absolute heirs of their iuheritauce. Later 
on this right should be extended to all. 
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AGENCY TRAINING-WHY AHD HOW 

By Db, PHIL HANS SOMMER, Ph.D. 

{General Manager for India, Burma and Ceylon, Allianz- und SiuUgarfer, 
Life Insurance Bank Ltd,, Delhi) 


A Life Insuranee Company is meant to 
underwrite life insurance business. 
That business consists of financial contracts 
called “ Policies These policies comprise 
an obligation and a promise. The policy¬ 
holder is obliged to pay for many years, 
in periodical instalments, certain small 
amounts of money called “Premiums”. 
The Company promises to pay a large 
amount of money called “Sum Assured” 
either in the event of the premature 
death of the policyholder or on expiry 
of a specified number of years. 

" Every Company has got a body of 
persons for the purpose of procuring 
proposals which might, later on, become 
policies. That body is called “ Organiza¬ 
tion ”. This organisation comprises of 
the actual business-getters and the super¬ 
vising staff, consisting of Sub-Inspectors, 
Inspectors, Superintendents of Agencies 
and Branch Mangers. We are here 
concerned with the training of the actual 
business-getter called “ Ordinary Agent ”. 

Nowhere does one observe greater 
superficiality, more light-heartedness and 
a more touching cruelty than here. 
What is the usual course ? A novice 
comes to the Organiser of a Life Insurance 
Company in need of a job. That Organiser 
in the vast majority of cases, takes down 
the personal items of the agent and gives 
him the literature of the Company. He 
advises him to study them and to visit 
bis friends and relatives trying to procure 
his first business. The poor inexperienced 
novice, not understanding anything of 
business in general and Life Insuranoe in 
partioular, proceeds to get familiar with 
the technical terms in the Bate Book and 
literature of the Company and much too 
soon tries his luck with his uncle or 
cousin or his best friend, begging them 
for a poUcy as he is starting his career 
Aftet a number of attempts—sucoessful or 
unsucoessful, his respurcee are exhaustied 
and the Organiser tells. him that, he is 
not a oapable agent, as he has not 
introduced any business for a oonsidoFahle 
tinm Yery few of 


us realise, what a cruel method of seleot- 
ing men this is. The young agent, dis¬ 
appointed, hates Life Insurance, poisons the 
minds of his relatives and friends and goes 
into the army of the disappointed 
unemployed. Tbe actual person, be wever, 
to be blamed is not he but the Organiser. 

Life Insurance Organisation is a creative 
art in the inner sense of tbe word. 
Routine work does not make a successful 
organiser. An intuition to understand 
the other fellow’s nature, a benevolent 
patience, readiness to help and teach and 
to give advice in an unassuming confidence- 
producing and reliable way—these are 
few of the qualities that an Organiser 
must possess. 

The time, when the automatic agency 
recruiting by cold-blooded application of 
the law of “survival of the fittest” was 
sufficient, is definitely over. Methods of 
selecting agents, however, is not the title 
of this article, although they constitute 
the first and most important part of the 
work of a successful Organiser. 

We take it for granted that the 
Organiser has already by means of many 
interviews found out a group of, say, six 
men in a big town, carefully selected, ready 
to follow the advice of tbe Organiser in 
every detail. These six applicants may 
form an Agency Class, tbe Organiser 
being the teacher. The job of training 
these men is understood to be taken in 
great earnestness. To do the successful 
canvassing work later on, it is necessary 
to have thorough theoretical knowledge. 
Every Company has embodied a great 
part of that knowledge in its Rates Book, 
Prospectus aud other literature. 

The old way to reach this subject was 
to read out important passages from the 
literature, to explain them and to ask 
questions. The modern way is to split 
up the whole material beforehand into 
printed lists of questions and answers, 
lecture-wise. These questibns ought to be 
selected and formulated in •such a way, 
that the imvi^ able to answer 

them liter a thorough ^rusal of the 
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prospectus and certain leaflets of the 
Company. The course of theoretical 
instruction may last for six days. The 
lecture of each day is to bo carefully 
prepared ty the instructor. On the first 
day one hour’s work is suMcient, filled 
by the first lecture of the instructor. 
After the lecture, the teacher distributes 
the first questionnaire to the class and 
orders^the members to fill in the answers, 
bringing the forms back the next morning. 

The following day, the instructor peruses 
each one of these answer papers and 
corrects on the very spot the wrong 
answers of every student, No system can 
fix knowledge better in the memory of 
the pupil than this simultaneous correc¬ 
tions of the answer-papers. After this is 
done, the second lecture begins. 

Afterwards question sheets concerning 
this lecture are distributed with the 
request to have the answer filled in at 
home. On the third morning, the new 
answers are corrected for each pupil, dis- 
cussiCns encouraged on points not yet 
clear and the third day’s subject is 
explained. This goes on for five days of 
the course and at the end of the week 
each student has accumulated a good 
amount of knowledge and a sort of 
examination is held. The Organiser is, at 
the end of this period, in a position to 
know about the cleverness, willingness and 
intelligence of each of his pupils. As 
these classes are taken not for more than 
two hours every day, the Organiser is 
free to devote the rest of his time to 
his ordinary work. He was able to 
eliminate during this course of lectures 
one or two more men whose response to 
the work wais disappointing. We may, 
therefore, take it, that at the end of the 
first week, four applicants remain out of 
six. These applicants are now to be 
introduced into the premtioal work. 

If the Organiser is still actively canvassing 
husiness, he takes in turn each of his 
pupils every day as his companion and 
mefo observer, as to how to proceed 
with the worfc. If the Organiser does 
nbt find any more time for regular 
canvassing himself, he has certainly got 
some good agents willing to introduee a 
nofioc to tho secrets of prac^bM work, 


This introduction lasts for a week or 
even for a fortnight, without a demand 
to immediately produce some business. If 
the novice is thus introduced to the work, 
it will have the effect that he comes to 
know how the expert gets over a number 
of situations in which he may later find 
himself in the course of his own oanvassing 
work. He sees how the other man answers 
the prospects, how he explains intricate 
points in a clear way and how he beats 
down opposition from rival agents with deter¬ 
mination but fairness. Thus the novice 
loses his shyness and might, even before 
the Organiser asks him, do some regular 
canvassing for himself by approaching his 
relatives or even strangers. Calls on 
policyholders with an experienced agent 
are further valuable means to get him 
accustomed to sales talk. The policy¬ 
holders are already in contact with the 
Company, they pay regular premium and 
are, therefore, bound to be interested in 
the Company. 

All agents should be taught to note down 
the results of their conversation with the 
prospects in their Prospects Book. This is 
not to be done in an elaborate manner. 
It is sufficient to keep a record only of 
the most important items. An increasing 
reserve of chances for future business is 
thus oolleoted. If an agent has formed a 
thorough habit of putting down his notes, 
he has passed through the most difficult 
time of training. He has then entered the 
path of success by regular daily work which 
has not yet let down any man who 
strictly has adhered to it. 

It will be more paying to any Company 
to look first to the quality of its oanvassers 
and of the business introduced by them. 
It is better to concentrate on a few men 
doing their job whole-heartedly end 
oonsclentiously, than to deal with a great 
number of irregular canvassers introducing 
them only superficially into the task of 
Life iDBuranoe Business. The latter leads 
to diseontent, unrest and disappointnient. 
The first melfiiod, though harder, leads to 
satisfaotion amongst the field force, 
confidence in the leadership and peace of 
mind for the applimmt who feels thid; he 
hes been Introduced thorotighly into whet 
he might juitifiahly fufiard tm e Tobatlon 



HUMOUR IN LAW 

By Mb. S. RAMASWAMY IYBB, b.a*. 

{Advocate^ Madras) 


T^HE learned editor of this review was 
^ evidently attracted by the humorous 
aspect of some of the cases in my book 
on the ‘ Law of Torts and asked me 
to give under the above caption some 
instances of cases which will amuse the 
reader. The above title and others like 
‘Law and Laughter’, ‘Laughter in Court’ 
are generally used for relating anecdotes 
and witticisms in Court. There are a 
number of such books in England which 
have collected stories of witty remarks 
from judges, barristers, witnesses and 
sometimes even from accused persons in 
criminal cases. There have been many 
judges reputed for their wit both in 
modorn and olden times. Among the 
judges of an earlier generation, Justice 
Maule was reputed for his wit and 
humour and many of his jokes are 
recorded. “My Lord,” said a witness, 
“ you may believe me or not, but I have 
said not a word that is false, for I have 
been wedded to truth from infancy.” 
“ Yes, sir,” said Maule, “ but the question 
is how long you have been a widower.” 
“ May God strike me dead, my Lord, if I 
did it,” exclaimed a convicted prisoner 
on the verdict being given. For a few 
moments Maule waited and then said: 
“As Providence has not "seen fit to 
interpose, the sentence of the Court 

is ... ..” Among modern judges, 

Justice Darling was, of course, the most 
famous for his witticisms, and is said, to 
hayp attracted large crowds to his Court. 
“Who made the translation from the 
German?” asked the judge regarding a 
document which the Counsel h^ referred 
to. “ (]k)d knows; I don’t,” was the 

^ m 


reply of Mr. Danckwerts. “ Are you sure,” 
responded the judge, “ that what is not 
known to you is known at all?” For an 
instance of a famous retort made by a 
prisoner to a judge, here is one. The 
late Lord Avory said to a prisoner: “ Let 
me see, you have been convicted before. 
Haven’t you ?” “ Yes, Sir,” answered the 

man, “but it was due to the inoapaoity 
of my Counsel rather than to any fault 
on my part.” “ It always is,” said Lord 
Avory, with a grim smile, “ and you have 
my sincere sympathy." “And I deserve 
it,” retorted the man, ‘‘ seeing that you 
were my Counsel on that occasion.” A 
Chancery Judge after a stiff breeze in a 
Chancery Court, snapped out: ” Well, 

I can’t teach you manners, Mr. Oswald.” 
“ That is so, m’lud, that is so,” replied 
the imperturbable one. There are other 
stories of Mr. Oswald, the famous author 
of the “ Law of Contempt ”. An irascible 
judge told him : “ if you say another word 
Mr. Oswald, I will commit you,” “ That 
raises another point—Has your Lordship 
power to commit a counsel engaged in 
arguing before you?” was the cool answer. 
He was arguing a bill of sale case with 
great pertinacity and the patience of the 
judge (Mr. Justice Chitty) was being 
severely tried, but still Mr. 0. persevered: 
“I will now proceed. My Lord,” he said, 
” to address myself to the furniture.” 
“You have been doing that for some time, 
Mr. 0.,” replied the judge with a smile. 
One version of this incident is that Mr. 0. 
had a way of looking behind him at the 
back benches of the Court, especially when 
he was saying unpleasant things to the 
^il^t aod this peonliarity prompted 
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the remark. But this version, it is 
said, spoils the Rtor}^ A certain 
judge asked a lady witness; “How old 
are you ? “ “ Thirty.” “ Thirty ?” said 

the judge. “I have heard you giving 
the same age in this Court for the last 
three years.” “ Yes,” responded the lady, 

I am not one of those persons who say 
one thing to-day and another to-morrow.” 
There are many such stories in the books 
in England. It is somewhat curious there 
are no such books in India, though no one 
would say that the Courts here are entirely 
devoid of humour. There would be, perhaps, 
more humour if judges and lawyers talk 
in their mother tongues than in a foreign 
one. I have heard a story of a leading 
lawyer in Tinnevelly who is now no more 
and was famous for bis pungent and witty 
remarks in Tamil in Court. A Munsif, 
who in the eyes of the Bar had an 
inconvenient tendency to make parties 
compromise their oases, asked the lawyer 
in Tamil : “ Mr. So and So, can’t you settle 
this case?’^ This was in the year 1914 
or 1915, soon after the breaking out of 
the Great War. The lawyer naively 
replied in Tamil : “ The Court can easily 

do it as it can even settle the present 
war between England and Germany.” 

In the present article I am giving 
instances not of witty remarks but of facts 
of cases which may strike us as interesting 
or funny. They may he so partly because 
such oases do not often arise and are 
unusual in this country. There are many 
cases of nervous shock which may he 
interesting. A welhknown case arose in 
1880 or 1881. A lady and her faushand 
werB in a buggy which was about 
to go over a railway level-crossing the. 
gates of which were kept open by the 
negligenoe of the gatekeeper, A train 


dashed past them but did not actually 
run over them. The lady complained 
that she sustained a severe nervous 
shock the result of which was, according 
to her, that she suffered from several 
ailments and her hair turned grey. The 
Privy Council adopted the view that 
nervous shock was too remote a con¬ 
sequence and could not be complained of. 
Now, of course, a different view preVails 
in the Courts in England. In one case 
a person out of sheer mischief frightened 
a lady with false news that her husband 
had a serious accident and broken both 
his legs and was lying in a hospital and 
sent him to go over and inform his 
wife and fetch her. She took train and 
went to the place and found that a 
practical joke had been played on her. 
She complained of the shock she sustained 
on hearing the news and of serious 
illness due to it. It was held that she 
could recover. In another case a lady 
complained that while she was sitting in 
her husband’s shop, the defendant’s 
servants negligently drove a van driven 
by a pair of horses into her shop, and 
she sustained a serious fright and illness, 
resulting in a misoarriage and she also 
claimed damages bn the ground that the 
child that was born was an idiot. 
Though no damages were awarded on 
this bead, she got damages for the items 
of physical suffering. Some claims on 
the ground of nervous shook have been 
carried to extremes. A lady complained 
that in a motor accident a person was 
killed outright in a highway and she was 
a spectator of that scene and got serious 
fright and illness thereby; It Was held 
that it wae top remote a eonsequence. 
In anoth^ case the defendant’s Servants 
negltgehtly left a mbtor lorry nnattended 
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in a steep and narrow street with the 
result it ran down the street, and a 
woman who was going there became 
frightened for the children whom she had 
just then left farther down the street and 
sustained severe shock and illness of 
which she ultimately died. It was held 
that her husband could claim damages for 
the death of his wife. A suit was 
brought on behalf of a child against a 
Railway Company on the ground that the 
child was born deformed and crippled, 
because his mother while she was going by 
the defendants’ railway sustained some 
injury by their negligence. The plaintiff 
claimed £1,000 damages. The Court held 
that the Railway Company in running the 
railway had no duty to take care of an 
unborn child in a mother’s womb. The 
difficulty in many of these cases is that 
judges and juries have to rely largely on 
medical evidence with all its chances of 
inaccuracy and partisanship. In an American 
case a learned judge drew attention to the 
notorious partiality of expert witnesses and 
juries in such cases as the plaintiffs are 
usually of the fair sex and the defendants, 
rich corporations like railway' companies. 
It is a famous remark that ‘‘juries are 
always biassed when a pretty wmman or a 
railway company happens to be litigants 
The American judge said: “He had heard 
lately of a case Where a woman had 
recovered large damages against a railway 
company, because her phyBlcal injury bad 
made her barren in the opinion of expert 
medical witnesses, but before the appeal 
which wa»8 long delayed came, she gave 
birth to Aihildren. There are many cases 
told of crutches thrown away after 
verdict.” Such incidents are not unusual 


has given his name to a leading ease, 
made a novel claim. He sued for 
damages for injury caused by negligent 
driving by the defendant of her car, 
He claimed damages also on the ground 
that he was before the accident in good 
health and vigour for one Of his age, but 
now by reason of the injuries his expecta¬ 
tion of life was shortened. Jodtors 
testified that he was expected to .live only 
under a year while otherwise he could have, 
being a wealthy man, lived a happy and 
enjoyable life for another 10 y^rs. He 
claimed damages not merely on the ground 
of physical suffering and medical expenses 
which are usual items of compensation in 
such cases, but also claimed large damages 
on the ground of shortened expectation of 
life. The judge trying the case gave him 
£4,000 and bis verdict was confirmed in 
the Court of Appeal. This was in the 
year 1984, but the plaintiff was said to be 
living last year. An interesting group of 
cases arises from novel claims for “ loss 
of privacy ”, as it is said, meaning thereby 
a disturbance of the right of every person 
to freedom from annoyance and mental 
pain. Such a disturbance might arise 
from undue publicity of one’s personal 
likeness or private affairs. Such claims 
are now allowed in the United States 
though not in England. The following are 
some illustrations. In a New York case, 
the plaintiff, a young woman, complained 
that the defendants, Franklin Mills Co., 
flour manufacturers and' Bellers. printed 
and circulated, without her knowledge and 
consent, 25,000 portraits of her likeness 
with the following words printed in large 
capital letters above the portraits: * Flour 
Of the family ’ intending by the pun to 


in the W^t. In a recent case ' an old suggest that the fair plain tiff was the 
man of 70 ypa^s, one Mr. Ziovell, %ho “Flower ” of her family; Below the|?ortr^$ 
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Mtm PoldiDg Box Coii^pMiy« diaoredit mi ot him. 

If, t:* The plaintiff complained Mietalees on tlie part ot newspapers in 
that on account of this advertisement, she publishing pictures or reporting news are 

was jeered by her friends and brought often very costly. A newspaper published 

into discredit and ridicule. The Court. an item of news that a lady had given 

however, refused to give her damages, but birth to twins. She had been manied 

now in similar oases damages are awarded only a month before. She recovered damages 
in New York and elsewhere in that from the newspaper. The Daily Mino7 

country. In a case in Georgia, an Insurance newspaper published two photographs 
Company published in a newspaper the with the following words underneath 

plaintiff’s photograph by the side of an ill- “Mr. M. Corrigan, race-horse owner, and 
dressed sickly looking person, a legend Miss X, whose engagement has been 

above the plaintiff’s picture reading : “ The announced.” As a matter of fact, Mi 

man who did ”, and one above that of Corrigan was a married man and bis 

the other person: “ The man who did not ”. wife complained that the words suggested 

In that way it was sought to contrast that he was living with her in immorality 

the favourable position of the plaintiff who The newspaper did not, of course, know 

had insured with the Company and that this fact and pleaded also that it had 

of the other person who did not and the authority of Corrigan to publish tho 

iound his mistake. It was held that the news. The Court held that the newspapei 

publication would bring the plaintiff into ought to have made independent enquiry 

ridicule and it was also an invasion of his and awarded damages. In a well-known 

light of privacy. In a Kentucky case a case a barrister by name, Artemus 

creditor put up a huge placard in Jones complained of an article in the 

the show windows of his automobile Sunday Chronicle. The article was written 

garage, stating, “ Dr. W. E. Morgan owes by the Pans correspondent of the newspaper 

an account here of 149*67, and if about a motor show at Dieppe in France, 

promises would pay an account, this account The writer dilated on the levity of 

would have been settled long ago.” It conduct of Englishmen who went to 

was held that this was an invasion of France and referred to a “Mr. Artemus 

the right of privacy and the truth of the Jones. church-warden at Feokbam, 

fact stated was no defence. This is an associated with women of ill-repute”. The 

instance of the methods adopted by debt- writer said that the name was a fictitious 

collecting agencies to realise their debts one, that he had invented for the purpose 

by intimidating their debtors and bringing of the article and he was not aware of the 

them into ridicule. In England, an amateur plaintiff having the same name. It was 

golfer complained that he was caricatured held though neither he nor the editor of the 

by the defendants, chocolate manufacturers, newspaper knew the plaintiff, the plaintiff 

Fry A Sons, as playing golf with a was entitled to get damages. These are 

packet of tdieir chocolate protruding from oases of anconsoioas mistakes having been 

his pookett The Court held that this was visited with damages. Of course, wh^ 
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’‘BVuUXn lail ftoflr,” and in 


delib«i*i* M vpjbmra a am wb# 

had oa» «ve bH oaXM <%M<iV«. «lwr* to 
no difflontoy in nafcto^ «h« deiwmer nay. 
An amnslzig ingtttiii^ of how o jnry^s 
verdict can be inflaenoed by trivia! 
inoidenfes ie a case where a judge (Baron 
Martin) was trying an action for damages 
against an owner of a dog which was 
ferocious and which had injured the 
plaintiff. The judge was a lover of dogs 
and had the dog in question brought in 
and was caressing it and putting his 
fingers into its mouth. This had the 
result of making the jury give a verdict 


flf jnidw ia EngUMi^ 
A ootorioM tried ter hto life 

aonfetsed the Ibe was charged 

^with. The judge thetan^n directed the 
jury to pass a verdict of * guilty' on hiin» 
he having confessed himself. The jury 
having consulted together brought a 
verdict of ' not guilty ’. The judge asked 
them to consider their verdict and still 
they brought a verdict of ' not guilty 
The judge asked them the reason. The 
foreman replied: “ There is reason 

enough, for we all know him to be 
one of the greatest liars in the country.*’ 


THE REVOLT OF MUSLIM WIVES 

By Mr. AHMAD SHAFI 


AAR. KAJZMl’S Bill in the Central 
^ ^ * Legislature, which is intended to 
consolidate the law of dissolution of 



Mb. AHMAD SHAFI 

Mussalman marriages barely touches the 
symptoms of a disease which has during 
^be last decade or so begun to eat into 


the very vitals of the Muslim social 
polity. The Mussalman marriage is not 
indissoluble. The Muslim law provides 
the safety-valve of divorce and to 
prevent its being cheapened, the right to 
pronounce divorce is hedged round by 
several dilatory conditions besides being 
entrusted to only one of the two parties, 
the husband. Again, to restrain the 
husband from exercising his right indis¬ 
creetly and thoughtlessly an appeal is 
made to his religious urge, moral calibre 
and social responsibilites that the woman 
who used to be his wife should not in 
her later life as a result of his action 
be subjected to cruelty, or be rendered 
liable to social disabilities or be reduced 
to destitution. Says the Quran : “ And it 
is not harmful for you that you take 
from woman aught of that which you 
have given them.These are the 
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limits (imposed by) Allah. Transgress 
them not. For who so trausgresseth 
Allah's limits, such are wrong doers." 
II. 228. There is also an authentic 
tradition of the Prophet: “ Of all the 

things that are permitted to man divorce 
is the most hated of Allah." The wife 
also has in certain specified cases been 
allowed restricted rights of raising her 
feeble voice in the matter of dissolution 
of her marriage. One such case is 
technically known as Khula. The wife 
offers her husband all that she may have 
obtained from him on her marriage in return 
for release from her nuptial ties. Says 
the Quran : " And if you fear that they 

(husband and wife) may not be able to 
keep the limits of Allah, in that case it 
is no sin for either of them if the 
woman ransom herself." II. 229. The 
case of the wife of Sabit bin Qais was 
decided by the Prophet by resort to the 
authority of this verse. She confessed 
that she had no complaint to make on 
score of his habits or faith but had a 
dislike for him. The Prophet asked her 
if she would give back the garden which 
her husband had gifted her. On her 
agreeing to do so, the Prophet ordered 
Sabit to take back bis garden and give 
her divorce. It will be noticed that he 
did not decree a divorce but quite 
correctly left it to the husband to perform 
this function. As it is the husband with 
whom the final word rests, the wife’s 
offer means no more than a gesture. 

Lack of education, low standard of 
' life, debased social customs and general 
backwardness of the community have all 
cantributed to enfeeble the moral fibre 
and social consciousness of certain classes 
of the Mtiss^mans, Naturally the domain 
of th^^ domestio haj^piiiess has not 
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remained unaffected. One would expect 
that the weakening of the sources of 
restraint on the unfettered exercise of 
the right of divorce would operate to 
make divorce a common feature of the 
life of these classes, but as ill-luck would 
have it quite contrary to all expectations 
the pendulum has swung to the other 
extreme. There is a marked and disagreeable 
stiffness in the attitude of the husbands 
towards the wives who may feel themselves 
constrained to beg for a dissolution of 
marriage. The instructions in the Quran 
are clear. " (A woman) must be retained 
in honour or released in kindness." 
II. 229. The disregard of the provisions 
of the Quran, or the pitiable plight of 

the wives left in “ suspense" may not 

of itself have aroused the conscience of 
the community to the wrong which is 

being perpetrated on the Mussalman 
women, but for the fact that a decision 
of a British law court provided a loophole 
for the aggrieved ladies who now can 

easily-slip through the fingers of a brute 
of a husband by renouncing their faith 
and embracing Christianity or Hinduism. 
Imperceptibly at first but effectively later 
on the initiative for the dissolution of 
marriage has passed into the hands of the 
Mussalman wives. This newly found escape 
is being availed of by the Mussalman 
women in increasing numbers and it is the 
unpleasant fact of the apostasy of these 
women that is now stinking in the 
nostrils of the community. 

Apostasy in such oases is merely a 
manner of C 9 nYenience and not a matter 
of oonyiction. The now too frequent ease 
of a new^Muslim-woman who desires to 
revert back to her original iedth is different 
and should not be allowed to doud t^e 
issues iplaeed In such sts^Nih^ 
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before the community. The provision of 
Section 5 of the Muslim Personal Law 
(Shariat) Application Act, 1987, that "the 
District Judge may, on petition made hy 
a Muslim married woman, dissolve a 
marriage on any ground recognized by 
Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) does not 
provide a complete remedy for the simple 
reason that according to the Muslim law 
the right to pronounce divorce vests in 
the husband. So far it does not appear 
to have been availed of. It was, however, 
never the intention of the Quran or the 
Hadis or the Muslim jurisprudence to 
encourage an obstinate husband to blast 
the happiness and well-being of a woman 
who cannot live at peace with him. 
It is the Muslim law that needs modification 
and its spirit will not be violated if it 
is amended in a manner to allow a 
woman to divorce a huband if she can 
prove in a court of law cruelty, desertion, 
or sundry other cases to be clearly 
specified, subject of course to the usual 
dilatory features of a normal case of 
divorce. Section 8-A of the Muslim 
Dissolution of Marriage Bill introduced by 
Mr. Hosain Imam in the Council of State 
in March last is the nearest approach to 
this, but needs a more clear definition of 
the rights of ill-treated woman. 

Throughout the last thirteen and half 
centuries, the Mussalman theologians, divines 
and jurists have never hesitated to make 
provisions, of course within the frame¬ 
work of the Quranic sanction, to meet 
the ever expanding needs of live social 
order. By this method a, balance has 
always been maintained between liberty 
and order, and stability has been achieved 
without causing stagnation. In India, for 
some reason or other, which need not 
detain us berOf there is noticeable u 
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distinct disinclination to approach onr sdoial 
problems from this progressive point 
of view. I confess that 1 share to an 
ample degree the conservative instincts of 
my community, hence I do not advocate 
any revolutionary change but cannot close 
my eyes to the urgent need for some 
change in the law of divorce to meet the 
ever-growing menace of the increasing 
apostasy of the Mussalman women. Khula, 
which derives its sanction from a tradition 
of the Prophet reinforced by an injunction 
of the Quran, is in its main features 
regarded to be a creation of ijtehad which 
has never been considered inviolable. 
Under the pressure of modern times the 
other Mussalman countries have adopted 
the civil laws of the European countries, and 
it cannot be denied that this wholesale 
change has been due as much to the 
desire to turn a new leaf as to the 
unreasonable opposition of the clergy to 
allow changes in the law to meet the altered 
oiroumstances of the community. Situated 
in India as we are, it is idle to suggest or 
expect any drastic change in Muslim Law, 
nor perhaps it is politic to do so, nor 
do we need it if the community can be 
roused by well directed and persistent 
educative propaganda to its sense of moral 
responsibility to its women. But that is 
a tardy process while the need for reform 
is felt to be immediate. 

Since the passing of the Sarda Act, the 
thinking seotions of the Mussalmans have 
often debated the point whether a Legis¬ 
lature in which the Mussalmans form only 
a small minority is competent, as judged 
by Islamic juridioal standards, to introduce 
a change in the Muslim law. This is not 
tii^, plaoe to summarise arguments advanced 
by the advocates of change or the supporters 
of Suffioe it to say that the 
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Maslim law derives its sanction primarily 
from the Quran, secondarily from the Hadis 
(traditions) and the Sunnah (practices of 
the Prophet), and in the last resort 
from the consensus of opinion of the 
Mussalman theologians, divines, savants, 
and jui^ists provided always of course that 
no new sanction is created in conflict with 
the express orders of the Qaran or the 
authentically reported traditions or the 
practices of the Prophet. As long as 
therefore the authority of, and desirability 
of resort to, ijtehad is conceded, it should 
not be difficult to assemble the Mussal¬ 
man theologians, divines, and savants with 
a stiffening of legislators and lawyers and 
obtain their verdict on this pressing problem 
before the matter is submitted to the vote 
of the Legislature in which the Mussalmans 
may be in a minority. This procedure 
has the merit of combining the religious 
authority which will not be disputed by 
the Mussalmans with the legal sanction 
which will be administered by the law 
courts of the land. For instance, I will 
quote the Muslim Wakf-al-Aulad Act which 
was fathered by the late Maulana Shibly and 
piloted by Mr. Jinnah through the Imperial 
Legislative . Council. The need of the 
situation will be met by the following 
twofold programme: First, to meet the 
immediate needs, concede right to a 
Mussalman wife to decree divorce subject 
to usual dilatory features if certain 
specified charges are proved in a law 
court against a husband. This facility 
will obviate for the Mussalman women 
the necesrity of resorting to apostasy to 


secure dissolution of marriage. Secondly, 
a vigorous propaganda should be carried 
on among the Mussalman masses to 
instil in them the fact that it is their 
religion which demands from them the 
conscientious discharge of their duties 
towards their women. The more success¬ 
fully the second of these two items is 
prosecuted, the less frequent will be the 
bases in which the wives will be compelled 
to resort to law courts provided under 
the first item. Any distaste occasioned 
by a change in the Muslim law will, 
therefore, correspondingly and continuously 
decrease. 
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A Peep into the Lives of Balinese Hin4tis 


By Mr. S. VENKATBAM, f.o.I., 
ALI is said to be the most picturesque 
island in the world. Whether that 
is correct or not, it is, indeed, a very 
interesting spot in the Orient. Here you 
see the primitive life' of the people 
having undergone no change whatsoever, 
in spite of the rapidly growing Western 
influence in the neighbouring Island of 
Java. For that reason, Bali is visited by 
a stream of tourists during all the seasons 
in a year. 


P.Oom.SO., A. (LONDON) 
population of a million souls. Thus the 
Island is also the most thickly populated 
one in the world! 

The Balinese are of JavAnese extraction. 
They are said to have immigrated into 
Bali in the sixteenth century when the 
great Hindu empire of Mahajipat fell in 
Java on account of the Islamic current 
which swept into that Island since the 
thirteenth century. Then, a section of 
the Javanese Hindus unwilling to embrace 




THREE GENERATIONS : MEMBERS OF A BALINESE FAMILY 


The Island is full of mountains,. “ sacred ” 
forests, wide lakes, sparkling streams, 
mighty craters, and quaint looking temples 
built of sand-stone and endowed with an 
ancient Hindu architectural beauty. Here, 
again, one sees near a place called 
Tampaksiring oaves where the embalmed 
bodies of ancient Balinese kings are 
preserved, Just like tbe mummies of 
^sypt. All tbis is to be seen in Bali 
which has an area of only one hundred 
and Eve square miles and yet contain a 


the Islamic faith fled to Bali. That is 
how we are able to see Hinduism there 
to-day, whereas the Javanese without 
exception are MabomedailB.. 

Though the Balinese are Hindus in 
their faith, their ceremonies and customs 
clearly show that they do not resemble 
tbe Hindus of India in every thing. But 
there are several things in common 
between both. For instance, they have 
the caste system in Bali, According to 
their chosen occupations in life, the 
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Balinese are divided into the castes of 
Brahmin, Shatrya, Vysia and Sudra. They 
have also people belonging to a fifth 
caste called the Ghandalas* These 
people are treated just like the untouch¬ 
ables of India. And. the Brahmin who 
18 of a superior caste, is a priest even in 
Bali, tele does not enter into any other 
occupation in order to make a living. 
Farther, there are two sections among the 
Balinese Brahmins. One section is known 
as the Sewa and the other Buda, The former 
is the much respected of the two, because 
he does not eat the flesh of the cow. 
He eats all other kinds of flesh. But the 
Buda Brahmin eats beef as well. 

Anthropologists have stated that the 
Balinese is the most perfectly built human 
being on earth. He is tall and muscular 
and possesses well cut features. His colour 
is neither dark nor fair, and the Balinese 
women in particular are of the fair com¬ 
plexion. Their round face, short big nose, 
thick lips and large eyes, all give a pleasing 
appearance. They lavishly grow their raven 
hair and tie it in knots just like the 
women of India do. Ornaments in silver 
and gold are worn. They are also fond 
of wearing* sweet smelling flowers on their 
person and hair. But with all this love, 
for self-decoration, the Balinese women are 
not very particular about their dress, which 
usually consists of a long piece of cloth 
called sarowp to cover their body from arm- 
pits above to the ankle below and another 
piece to cover the head. The poor folks 
even leave their body above the waist 
oompletely naked. 

The Bslinese men and women are very 
hard working. They labour in paddy flelds 
and devote their spare time in working 
arts and oraf^ models in wood, clay, and 
metals, Some flne artistic workmanship 
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is to be seen in the gold and silver articles 
they produce. 

The marriage customs of the Balinese 
are not very much different from those of 
the Hindus of this country. When a 
wedding is to take place, the match is 
arranged by the parents of the couple. 
The bridegroom has to buy his wife in 
Bali by paying his father-in-law a sum 
of money which may be equivalent to 
Rs. 45 before the wedding. If the man is 
not able to pay that amount, then he 
works in the home of his bride until such 
time that he covers by labour the amount 
he has to pay for her. 

Marriage ceremonies are performed by 
Brahmin priests who unite the couple 
before the sacred fire as is the case with 
the Hindus of India. 

The Balinese by tradition observe mono¬ 
gamy although those who could afford 
marry two or three wives. And in 
spite of this kind of polygamy that 

is seen in Bali, the moral standard 
of the people somehow remain very high 
indeed. The Balinese women in particular 
possess a very high character and their 
morals cannot be easily reproached. They 
are not emotional nor do they possess any 
false modesty. They are courteous, gentle 
and expect to he treated respectfully by 
their menfolk. Like the Hindu women 

of India, the lot of the Balinese widow 
used to be tragic until the beginning of 
the present century. They practised aatee 
for ages, but in 1908 the practice was 
oompletely suppressed by the Dutch. In 
that year the Consort of the Raja of Tabnan 
(a small Balinese province) mounted the 
funeral pyre of her husband and that ie 
the last case of aatee on record in Bali- 
The funeral of the Balinese is a big 
affmr* Dead bodies arc not cremated 
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soon after the death occurs. In the case 
of common people, the body will be biiried 
after a day or two and then taken out 
after many months for a formal cremation 
with a lot of pomp and ceremony. The 
remains of ruling chiefs and aristocrats 
are embalmed and preserved for a longer 
period before the cremation takes place. 

In every case, the funeral day is fixed 
by the Brahmin priest and he usually 
fixes a day on which there would be 
moonshine and no rain. After several 
ceremonies are over, the hearse is taken 
out and as the funeral procession marches 
towards the cremation ground, the people 
often turn back and run in order to 
drive away the evil spirit which is supposed 
to be following the hearse. 

At the cremation ground, cakes are 
brought in silver plates and distributed 
to those present. Many little live chickens 
are also taken to this place, because the 
Balinese believe that the chickens are 
capable of carrying the soul of the 
departed to the heavens above. The day 
after the cremation takes place, the ashes 
of the dead are collected and thrown 
into the sea or a river that ends into 
the sea. This is akin to what is being 
done by the Hindus in India. 

The Balinese have dancing and comedy 
acting as their pastime. No woman who 
is the mother of a child is ever allowed to 
dance in public, and certainly no girl 
above the age of 15 will be looked 
upon favourably if she appeared as a 
dancer. And those who dance are expected 
to wear special dresses for the occasion. 
They have head-dresses with frills fixed 
upon them, while the dancers allow their 
hair to flow freely on their back. The 
body is covered by colourful clothing from 
the arm-pits to the feet. The neck and 


hands are left bare, though in some oases 
the dancers do cover their neck with a 
piece of embroidered cloth. But whatever 
portion of the body that is left bare, is 
usually coated with sweet smelling white 
powder. Further, some of the dancers 
wear a belt-like band around their waist, 
these belts sometimes being studded with 
precious stones on them. Some dancers 
tying up a piece of cloth around their 
waist and leave it behind, until it touched 
the ground and looked just like a train 
which they occasionally raised up from the 
ground by the motion of their legs, as 
they went on dancing. 

The Balinese dancing to the accompani¬ 
ment of their instrumental music is of 
many kinds. For instance, one kind is 
known as the srirnpi which the royalty 
alone among the Balinese could perform. 
In that, only four people take part. 
Again, there is a separate dance which 
only the aristocrats are permitted to have. 
In it. eight people take part both men 
and women. Some of these performers 
give displays in archery as they go on 
dancing. And when a dance performance 
is finished, the dancers raised their hands 
in salutation and stood still for a time 
awaiting the command of the ‘‘ director ” 
to go away. 

The Balinese code of justice has its own 
peculiarities. Their criminal and civil 
codes are known as the Agma and Degnia 
respectively. According to their laws, theft 
is punishable by death and a murderer is 
sentenced to be hacked to death t I am 
told that these kinds of sentences are 
imposed on otfenders by the Balinese 
laws, but no such sentences are given to 
anybody in Bali now, much less one sees 
there any frequent oases of theft or murder. 
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To>day» Bali is part of the Dutch colonial 
administration in Java. A Dutch Governor 
is in charge of affaire at Singardja, the 
capital of Bali, but the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the Island is entirely in the hands 
of Balinese native chiefs, who are descend¬ 
ants of rulers of the Island in olden 
times Wore the arrival of the Dutch. 

The Hollanders are said to have known 
about Bali as early as 1697, from two 
travellers—the brothers Houtmann Who wore 
travelling in the Bast in those years. Many 
years later when the East India Company 
became powerful in the Malacca Straits, 


they went to Bali and became friends with 
the native chiefs there. But the Balinese 
chiefs were never true in their dealings 
with the Bast India Company people. Then 
during the early part of the last century, the 
Dutch became possessors of Java and began 
to send various military expeditions to 
Bali. For long the Balinese princes resisted 
the Dutch conquest but finally they gave 
in. The last of the Balinese princes who 
resisted the Dutch invasion, committed 
suicide in 1908 when he found that he 
could no longer rule his country as an 
independent monarch. 


Indian Cinematography: A Retrospect 

By Mr. BANKEY BEHARI 


T hebe is no form of amusement at 
the present time so entertaining, so 
vivid and so enlightening as a cinema 
film. Its fascination is not confined to a 
particular class or community; it exercises 
its fasoination alike over rich and poor, old 
and young, and delights the unsophisticated 
rustics as tremendously as it appeals to 
the cultured minds of the intelligentsia. 

Though the origin of the moving picture, 
as we know it to*day, may he traced as 
far back as the year 1870, when the 
first motion picture was released for 
public exhibition, it was not until the 
year 1914 that the theatrical public in 
India was first introduced to this novel 
form of dramatic entertainment. It would 
not appear surprising that a vivid« 
realistic portrayal of life and events was 
an achievement hitherto undreamed of; 
hence the * bioscope ’ as the animated 
pictnres were then called, aroused considera¬ 
ble interest and enthusiasm among the 
theatrical fans. So, when Phalkei a 


Maharashtriyan gentleman, produced the 
first Indian film, he was little able to 
visualize that the innovation he was 
introducing w^as destined to assume the 
giant proportions of an important and 
highly lucrative industry of India. 

In the years before tbe Great War, the 
Indian stage was in a high state of 
effiorescence, hut as time passed and the 
movies obtained a firm grip on tbe 
Indian soil, the theatrical trade began to 
languish for want of public patronage 
and ultimately passed out of popular 
favour. As a consequence of this transition, 
the majority of theatres and show-houses 
in the country underwent an entire 
physical transformation and were literally 
metamorphosed into movie palaces in a 
remarkably short time. In the beginniogi 
however, the Indian exhibitors had to 
remain content with the showing of 
foreign films, which o^onsisted largely of 
serials and adventure ^ films with an 
opoasional piece of slapstick ooinedy* 
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These early foreign products divided into 
several parts or reels and executed in a 
style pregnant with stirring action and 
replete with thrilling episodes were in 
some measure responsible in paving the 
way for a warm reception to the indigenous 
productions, however flimsy and amateurish 
they might have been in their early 
stages. Be it noted, however, that not¬ 
withstanding the poor quality of the early 
Indian films, their success in the market 
was quite pronounced. The pioneering 
efforts blazed the trail for other entre¬ 
preneurs to invest their material wealth 
into the film business. In a faith-ridden 
country like India, it is always easy to 
exploit popular religious sentiment and the 
vast treasury of Indian mythology can be 
made to yield tons of money if treated 
cinematographically. The early Indian 
adventurers into the motion picture business 
being thoroughly alive to the poten¬ 
tialities of such religious epics as the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas avidly seized upon the treasure 
of myth and legend contained in these 
books and continued drawing their story 
material until they squeezed them dry of 
their dramatic content. Naturally enough 
a surfeit of mythology and other ancient 
classics was bound to produce monotony, 
which resulting in boredom led finally to 
disgust. The producers realised that it 
was no longer possible to feed the public 
with the self-same variety. They turned 
their attention elsewhere. History offered 
a promising field for pictorial exploitation, 
while Indian contemporary Jife presented 
numerous opportunities of social reform 
throngh cinema films. Furthermore, the 
indigenous producers ever alert to adopt new 
vogues from their Western colleagues took 
their cue from them and started to 


produce, what* in the motion picture 
parlance are styled as “ thrillers” or 
“ stunts ”, a species of pictures which is 
most popular with juveniles all over the 
world and constitutes a perennial source 
of income to the producing companies. 

The studio atmosphere in the silent era 
and for a long afterwards was far from 
being wholesome, so much so, that it was 
considered very revolutionary and disgrace¬ 
ful for boys and girls of respectable 
families to adopt film acting as a profession. 
The ban very naturally was quite justified, 
because the majority of artists, male and 
female, were recruited from the lowest 
rungs of the social ladder. But with the 
passage of time the popular prejudice 
against the hated art of the movies 
gradually disappeared and as the studio 
morality improved, the motion picture 
studios opened out a promising field for 
educated men and women. It might be 
wholesome to recall some of the notable 
silent films which have been Universally 
acclaimed as the best products of the 
silent era. They include box-office hits 
like “ The Typist Girl ”, “ A Throw of Dice ”, 
“Immortal Love”, “Chandrakanta’s Will”, 
“ D e V a d a 8 i ”, and such international 
successes as “ Light of Asia ”, “ Shiraz ”, 
“ Sacrifice ”, etc. 

It is, indeed, a pity that the Indian 
producers have not so far realised the 
value of cinema film as a means of 
portraying Indian life and disBemiDating 
Indian culture in their true colour and 
perspective among foreign audiences. 1 
cannot help referring in this connection 
to that awfully shocking film produced by 
Mr. Himansurai some years ago for the 
International market, namely, “Karma”. 
The general view held by art critics in 
India has always been that a film more 
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wretched and derogatory to the spirit of 
Indian culture is, indeed, very hard to 
come. 

With the production of “Alamara” the 
first Indian talking picture by Khan Bahadur 
Arde^hir Irani in 1981, there set in a new 
era of accelerated advance in the cinema 
industry of India. Whatever the artistic 
and technical merits of the film might 
have been, it is well known that it was a 
tremendous success, firstly because of its 
novelty and, secondly, because movie fans 
were not so discriminating as they are 
now. Consequently the pioneers in the 
field made the best of the opportunity to 
exploit such a favourable situation. For a 
time the belief prevailed that the talkies 
were a passing phase and that the public 
would soon revert to the silent film. But 
in the light of subsequent developments 
the cynics who bad maintained the view 
that talkies would not survive are now 
compelled to revise their opinion and to 
declare that they have come to stay. 

The investment in the industry during 
the silent days was slow, but with the 
introduction of talking pictures there 
followed a mushroom growth of production 
syndicates, a vast majority of which after 
an inglorious career ended in financial 
ruin. With the progress of talkies, the 
silent film receded into the, background 
and ultimately became extinct. Old movie 
palaces were renovated and readjusted to 
the new sound technique. On account of 
the changed requirements of the talking 
film, most of the prominent film stars had 
to face a very thin time. On the other 
hand, hundreds of soreen-minded young 
inen and women found themselves queueing 
up at the studio gates to “ try their luck 
in the filmland”. The first among the 
gentle sex to break through the barriers 


of social restraint were such distinguished 
ladies as Devika Rani, Enakshi Ramrao, 
Nalini Tarkhnd, Durga Khote, Prabhadevi 
and others. Further, the talkies were 
instrumental in introducing to cinema fans 
some of the best known authors and 
story writers in the country no less than 
they were responsible for elevating such 
figures as Saigal, K. C. Dey, Uma Shashi, 
Nawab, Kananbala, Shanta Apte, Durga 
Khote and others to the highest pedestals 
of historianic fame. 

Another significant feature of the talking 
regime is undoubtedly the superior quality 
of productions and a definite advance in 
the methods of presentation. It is now 
a patent fact that Indian film magnates 
make far better pictures than they did 
in the silent days. 

Among the various syndicates at present 
engaged in the production of talking 
pictures there are not more than three 
outstanding units, which may truly be 
called the three main pillars of Indian film 
industry. The birth of these distinguished 
organisations, namely. The New Theatres, 
The Bombay Talkies and Prabhat Film 
Company, representing three different types 
of pictures, inaugurated a new era in tbo 
Indian filmcraft, and it is due mainly to 
their noble initiative, their high standard 
of productions, their efQoient organization, 
and a compelling sense of duty in preserving 
national culture and traditions tiirough 
the medium of the screen that the industry 
owes its present pre-eminent position in 
the world's film hnsiness. 

In the yeoc 1086, Indian cinematography 
fiashed past another milestone in its 
progressive history when K. B. Irani, the 
pioneer, who gave India its first talking 
picture, released Kisan Eanya ** the first 
colour pioture produced in India. There 
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is no gainsaying the fact that the addition of the extent and development of the 


of sound and colour to the original 
black-and-white film constitutes the culmi¬ 
nating achievement in the realm of 
cinematographic art. Their appeal has 
been natural and universal and it might 
be safely predicted that at no very distant 
date the black-and-white pictures will 
have completely disappeared from the field. 

Heretofore the Indian industrialists in 
the filmland have remained supremely 
content to produce pictures for home 
consumption, but judging from the high 
place accorded to Indian films at the 
various International Exhibitions of 
Cinematographic art held at Venice during 
the last few years, it would appear that 
there is tremendous scope for the Indian 
companies to meet the foreign demand 
for pictures based on Indian themes and 
with real Indian background. It might 
be pointed out in this connection that 
the recent films like “ The Elephant Boy ”, 

“ Bengal Lancer ”, “ The Drum ”, etc., 

have not only proved great international 
successes from the showmen's point of 
view but have also served to reveal the 
potential historianic genius of Indian 
actors in the field of foreign pictures. 

There is, however, a very important 
branch of the movies which still remain 
unexplored in India, namely, the Newsreel. 
For, while it affords opportunities to 
Indian producers to supply authentic news 
pictures concerning social and political 
events, it offers them chances of utilising 
the screen as an effective medium for 
interpreting the true spirit of Indian culture 
and removing much of the misunderstanding 
that at present obtains in different quarters 
with regard to conditions in India. 

The following statistics will enable the 
reader to form an approximate estimate 


cinema industry in this country. The 
Indian film companies give employment 
to nearly 30.000 people besides some 
10,000 exclusively engaged in the 
distribution and exhibition work. In the 
year 1985, the most eventful year 
so far, there were no less than 350 
producing concerns which number has 
now dwindled to about three score units, 
turning out an average of about 800 
pictures a year. Of this huge output, a 
bare dozen may be classified as “ Excep¬ 
tional ”, while another two dozen may, 
perhaps, be labelled ‘ mediocre ’ products. 

But whatever the deficiencies of Indian 
films and whatever the handicaps under 
which the Indian producers may be 
labouriug, a great future lies ahead of the 
film industry, and if the present tempo 
of progress continues, it is destined to 
play a greater and increasingly important 
part in the social, cultural and economic 
life of India. 
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K EM A L AT AT U R K 

THE MAKER OF MODERN TURKEY 


npDRKBY haa sustained an irreparable 
toss by the deaih of Kemal Ataturk 
~~|)be Maker of Modern Turkey and the 
Father of his People. Kemal was for Turkey 



KEMAL ATATURK 

what Hitler has been for Germany, and a 
great deal more. To a defeatc'd Turkey, 
humiliated in the Great War, Kemal Ataturk 
brought back strength and self-respeot. 
He found his oountry depressed and 
decadent, tdrii asunder with domestic 
intrigues and a prey to medieval ideas 
and outworn customs. He breathed a 
new life into its people, gave them 
new laws and institutions, welded the 
whold nation into a vital and self-reliant 
nnit, imbued it with new hopes and 
aspirations, and by dint of organisation 
and statesmanship made it the power that 
it has becbme in Far Eastern Europe. 
He realised that the only force that 
Europe understands is the force of arms, 
aad by re^arminf Turkey and bnilding np 


its Military and Naval strength, showed 
that Turkey was no more the Sick 
Man of Europe to be trifled with 
by Christendom. He repulsed the Greek 
attack sponsored by the Allies and secured 
the territorial integrity of Turkey which 
at once placed his country on a new 
footing in Europe. But the work of the 
soldier had to be completed by the states¬ 
man and reformer. Kemal got rid of the 
Caliphate and made himself the unfettered 
dictator of his people with a view to 
carry out those social, religious and 
political reforms which meant so much 
for the regeneration of Turkey. “ In 
the years that followed the establish¬ 
ment of the Republic,” says a well- 
informed writer, 

Muftafa Kemal carrit=>d out a revolution in the 
lives of his people which in its fundamental 
character can be compared only with the Communist 
revolution of Russia. Like the Communist 
revolution, it was for all its suddenness no new 
movement but the realization of a century of 
aspiration, the violent birth of a conception of 
society which had long been maturing in the 
minds of Turks. Mustafa’s policy was to secure 
the survival of the Turkish people by conjuring 
up the spirit of nationalism. To Mustafa 
Kemal is due all honour for having brought the 
pheenix of the Turkish nation out of the ashes 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

Though it was his Military triumph 
that first laid the foundations of New 
Turkey, it was the laws and institutions 
he created that have made an enduring 
mark in the shape of things in Turkey 
tO‘day. The banning of the harem and 
the enfranchisement of women, the simpli¬ 
fied script and the modernisation of her 
political, military and educational institu¬ 
tions have made present-day Turkey a 
power to be reckoned with in Europe. 
Kemal is dead in his fifty-eighth year, 
hut the polloy which he pursued is in no 
danger of disoontinnance and his spirit 
will long BTir^ive to guide the destinies 
of bis great nation, 



THE MUNICH CONFERENCE 



MONeJIEUH DALADIER The Rt. Hon. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


The Prime Ministers of England and France and the Dictators of Germany and Italy were 
the signatories to the Four Power Pact at Munich which decided the fate of CzechosIpyaMoi 
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Keiiml) €iiiiiltr Stn 

'T'HB centenary of the birth of Keefanb 
* Chonder Sen, which has been 
celebrated in different centres of India 
last month, recalls the life and teachings 
of one whose magnetic personality and 





XMbub moMt 


W one of lOie gfttae 
rellgioua iaitlatom of She modero worid, Ee was 
A rnsQ of lofty iptniOAl tAmpsiAxneiit, but not 
one of those who iherefoio renounce the world. 
He was too wise and too good a humanitarian to 
take the path of withdrawal and the abandonment 
of social duty. On the contrary, he spent his 
life in strenuous and inoessant effort to spread 



beneficent ideas. 

Lord Samuel goes on to add that he 
had long been deeply interested in the 
Brabmo Samaj, and so far as he under¬ 
stood the teaching of Keshub Sen, who 
was for so many ^ears its leadei, the 
centrnl ideas are these: 

Religion is not to be regarded as somethmg 
merely historical, given once and for all at 
some distant period in the past, but is rather 
a living force in the present, as much a 
vital concern for our generation as it has been for 
any previous generation. Religion m not a mattei 
of rigid dogma, fossilizing ideas that prevailed in 
an age before science Rather should it embrace 
all the knowledge painfully atquiieil by mankind 
through tho centuries and should be adapted to 
the conditions of life of the present time 

Fuither, it is wrong for each creed to emphasize 
its own particularized and distinctive doctrines so 
that a spirit of separation, or even of antagonism, 
IB croate<l between the various faiths Religion is 
something more than the religions. Yet, m seeking 
an ultimate unitv, wo ought not to insist upon 
uniformity We should not be forgetful of the 
variety of national traditions and the needs of 
different temperaments 

Keshnb was an Indian and proved to be 
the seixnni of India. Ho realized to tho 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 

tremendous eloquence impressed themsehes 
BO indelibly on a whole generation of bis 
countrymen. Englishmen were as much 
under the spell of his magnificent eloquence 
as Indians. Keshub was the prince of all 
preachers of his time and, his teachings 
have lost none of their universality of 
appeal. Commenting on the life and 
influence of the great reformer, Viscount 
Samuel observes in the course of an article 
in the Asiatic Beview ; 
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full her special needs and he ministered 
to them with rare eloquence and zeal. 
Every aspect of Indian life came under 
his vigilant criticism—social, religious, 
political. There is to-day as much need 
for bis message of national uplift as ever 
there was in his own time. 

He contributed also to the great movement which, 
m our own times, has gone far to fortify the 
national self-respect and the patriotic spirit of the 
Indian people. He dwelt upon the importanoe of 
nationalism, but was not among those who mti-irA 
the mistake of considering it oeoessarily opposed 
to internationatism. The two, wisely conceived, 
may coincide, but it has been rightly said that 
*Hatemation8^m must rest upon a satisfied 
nationalism 




A great Muemin li^der has passed away To have survived 60 years ip this 
in the death Maulaoa Shankat Ali who laed of infant mortality is no mean 
took a prominent part in the Khilafat achievement for a journal, but Capital 


agitation of 1920*21 as Secretary of the has made history and is still growing 
Central Khilafat Committee. A critic of strong. It has won for itself a seouro 



place among the thriving Weeklies of India 
and its authority in the world of Commerce 
and Industry and Finance is as pronounced 
as ever. But figures and statistics are 
not appetising items for all. So for 
years Max and Pat Lovett kept its readers 
entertained with a sumptuous fare of facts 
and fancies woven in a style of charming 
vivacity, which was the envy of many 
an aspiring journalist. That tradition is 
not altogether extinct, and in the Jubilee 
Number before us, we have an interesting 
account of its past history told by its 
Editor, Mr. Geoffiry W. Tyson, who shows 


MAULANA SHAUKAT ALI 

the Congress in recent years, he was 
undoubtedly a sincere champion of the 
interests of India and Indian Muslims in 
particular. “ His death,” said Mr. Bulabhai 
Desai in the Central Assembly, 

has left India poorer indeed . . . One of the 
pioneers of the freedom movement in this country, 
his greatest quality was the directness and 
simplicity of faith . . . with which he threw 
hims^f mto his work. 


how conscientiously the pape^ has striven 
to serve the public through all these years. 
Other correspondents describe some of the 
developments that have been noted in its 
columns during the past half a century. 
Prohibition 

Prohibition is making rapid headway. 
The success of the experiment in selected 
areas in Bombay and Madras has naturally 
encouraged other Provincial Governments 


Pandit Jawaharlars tribute is charac¬ 
teristically generous and whole-hearted: 

On® by one the brave old comrades in our 
fight for freedom pass away and Maulana Shaukat 
All was one of the bravest of these. Together 
with Maulana Mahomed Ali, he became the emblem 
of a new spirit for freedom among the Muslims 
of India and in the great days of non-co-operation 
18 years ago, his towering figure became familiar 
.in every nook and corner of India. 

For these many years I had the privilege of 
olose friendship with him and the subsequent 
diifmttoes of opinion on political or other matters 
oannot take away the bright memory or lessen the 
gri^. at the passing away of one who has played 
mat part in India's struggle. Essentially a ^hter, 
he has died in harness and India must pay homage 
.to hia memory. 


to extend the scope of its operations. 
The latest to join campaign is Sind. A 
scheme for the introduction of complete 
prohibition throughout Sind in six years 
has been prepared by the Prohibition Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Sind Government. 

The scheme aims at a gradual eradica¬ 
tion of the 671], entailing an annual loss 
of Efl. 40 lakhs to the Government, which 
the Committee proposes to recoup by a 
levy of full water rate for jagiri lands, 
professional taxes and inoomeftai on 
agrionltural income. 
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Dr. Ti|tft Mi IM VtM iDIMlii 

It will be remembered that reference 
was made in these columns to Dr. l^agore's 
criticism of Mr. Yone Noguchi’s views on 


..... „ 

Yoa must IM if my wordp sound liUM * 

Believe me» it !i iovrow aad ebeme* not aem^ 
that prompt me to write to you. I enlm 



Pbof. yone NOGUCHI 

Japan’s conduct in China. The Japanese 
poet’s rejoinder is characteristic. “ It 
seems to us,” says Mr. Yone Noguchi in 
his letter to the Press 

tlmt whea Dr. Tagoro called the doctrine of ‘Asia 
ior Asia* a political blackmail, he relinquished his 
patriotism to boast quiescence of a spiritual 
vagabond, and by wiltully supporting the Chinese 
side he is encouraging Soviet Bussia, not to 
mention the other Western countries. 

Yes; when two such poets do not see 


D». RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
intensely not only because the reports of Chinese 
suffering batter against my heart, but because 
I can no longer point out with pride the example 
of a great Japan. 

Indian Student! in England 

Once again Dr. Quayle, Secretary to 
the High Commissioner, Education Depart¬ 
ment, London, in his annual report 
emphasises the need for careful examina¬ 
tion of the desirability of more than a 
very limited number of students going 
abroad for higher education. Indian 
btudents, according to him, form the 
largest single national group among 
students in British Universities from the 
Empire overseas. 


eye to eye, they seem to be hurling 
thunderbolts at each other. Dr. Tagore 
returns to the charge. 

I am flattered that you still consider it worth 
while to take such pams to convert mo to your 
point of view, and I am really sorry that I am 
unable to come to my senses, as you have been 
plsased to wish it. 

Dr. Tagore adds: 

It seems to me that it is futile for either of us 
to try to convince the other, siqce your faith ia 
the infallible right of Japan to bully other Asiatic 
nations into line with your Government’s policy 
IS not shared by me and my mistrust of a 
patriotism which claims the right to bring to the 
altar of its country the sacrifice of other people’s 
rights and happiness is sneered at by you as the 
' <Iuieseciioe ot a spiritual vagabond’. 


It is estimated that there were approxi¬ 
mately 1,850 Indian students in Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1986-87. Dr. Quayle 
adds that these are important and 
impressive figures. 

They are impressive because, whilst for various 
reasons it might reasonably be anticipated that 
the exodus oi students from India would now 
show signs of diminishing, they appear on the 
contrary to indicate that the young Indian, 
ignoring or in no way discouraged by the failure 
of so many of his ** returned” compatriots to 
find, despite tho excellent quakfications they may 
have obtained, suitable employment or openings, 
still oherishes the belief, apparently and unfortunately 
shared in many oMes by parents and guardians, 
that his **market value” may be considerably 
inoceased if he supplements his home education 
with a degree taken at a University abroad. 
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Aillftitfltiiiiiid taHlft 

The lUiija.,bt ib progreBsiyiB 
riiter onlfcure and broad- 

' It ie, thoreforo, ,u6 
tilUb biB birthday gift lob this year 
^aboiild take the shape of a well-coosidered 
' scheme of Constitotioriai Reforms lor his 
people. The basis di ^ehew Ccmetitotion is 
a wide exteosion of local self-government 
under panchayata, to whom half the 
revenue of the State wiU b^ 
for local expenses. A Legislative Assembly 
is to be created; composed of presidents 
of the panchayats and town councils 
with representatives of industry and 

trade; to this Assembly the Dewan and 
his Cabinet will be responsible. Apart from 
relations with the Paramount Power, the 
Buler has reserved to himself merely the 
power of “ triple veto ” over legislation, 
each veto to retard a Bill by one session 
of the Assembly, “ a power,” says the 
Statesman, “hardly greater than that 
possessed by the British House of Lords.” 

WutB in Ednnation 

The Wardha decision on self-supporting 
education has been subjected to searching 
criticism from all quarters. There are 
points on which it is difficult to find 
unanimity even among the supporters. 
But there is one aspect of present-day 
education on which there is practically 
no dissension—the colossal waste of years 
of precious time of the school-going 
people. Quoting from the Annual Eeport 
on Public Instruction in Bombay, Sjt. 
Bhise points out in his note on self- 
supporting education | 

la year in the xurbaa areas there were 

78^87 male pupils in the first standard in all 
High Schools in British India, and for the same 
year there were only 12,888 male pupils in the 
seventh etandard. Thus the proportion of pupfig 
in the matrio class to that in the first standard 
oomes to 18 to IpO, That is, 84 pn|^ out of 


every 180 eotei^ off 

iomaniiere in the middie before they reaob the 

' 8tttl'% "ithe 

ifor the same ^yeim egaln sm 8B»988 male 

Beltfsh Id^ awhile 
the number in the matHo chni. was only 8»273. 
That is, only 8of first 

standard could go 

and the rest, that m ^ the 

money that it iomt' 

of those 86 to v8 ^ cent, of it more or 

less a complete waste. 

Wheit a painful commentary on the 
present system I Think of the tragedy 
of those who drop off in the process, 
swelling the ranks of the unemployed. 

Tliey would not do so, says Qandhiji, if they 
received education through manual training and 
instruction through their own mother-tongue which 
would bring out the best in them. 

The Retiring Age 

The question of the age of retirement 
of Government officials has been engaging 
the attention of more than one Provincial 
Government. So far as individuals in 
private life are concerned, there can be 
no hard-and-fast rule; for many are 
old before their teens, while an octogenarian 
like Shaw is quite young for his years. 
But in the interest of the community 
there must be a rule. 

The U. P. Congress Cabinet has decided, 
in the interests of economy, of increasing 
the scope for employment and of 
accelerating the financial advantages to 
be derived from the new scales of pay, 
that all Government servants should be 
compulsorily retired on attaining the ago 
of 66. The order comes into force from 
the New Year. 

Both Bengal and the Central Provinces 
have been dallying with the subject. Bui 
no decision haa yet been taken. In Madras, 
the ‘Premier has been arguing for the 
abolition of commutation of pensions. . But 
the subject needs actuarial examination, 
and it is hoped that after careful 
examination a uniform procedure will bo 
adopted in all the Provinces. 
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By “ d^ftONICLES ‘ 


Britifk. .. 

Gbaogea sioee the 
* re^natioit ot Mr. Dd£^ Ceoper are 
such .a$ ndt id ^ter the essential character 
of the GoTernment* Lord Sfcanhope has 
succeeded Mr. Duff Cooper as Birst I^rd 
of the Admiralty, while Lord de la Warr 
becomes Minister of Education. 

Indeed, the general effect of the change 
is rather to increase the administrative 
strength of the already existing policy. 
The following further appointments 
complete Mr. Chamberlain’s present 
Cabinet:— 

Sir John Anderson is appointed Lord 
Privy Seal. 

Lord Runciman is made Lord President 
of the Council, replacing Lord Hailsham. 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald becomes 
Dominions Secretary as well as Secretary 
for Colonies. 

Ariglo-ltalian Agreement 

British recognition of the Italian conquest 
of Ethiopia was only to be expected in duo 



•4'merioan'' 


wka eigd^ Wasbihgtooi 

oh Koyember IT; of 

President Boosevelt/ At the same time 



PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


course. The signing of the declaration bring¬ 
ing into force the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
was performed at Rome on November 16. 
The Anglo-Italian pact, we are told, runs 
parallel to but without altering the spirit 
and functions of the Rome-Berlin Axis 
and the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo triangle. 

The provisions of the pact apply to 
future as well as to present questions and 
should therefore be interpreted as an 
assurance against the possibility of new 
divergencies between Italy and Britain. 
Italy gives formal adhesion to the London 
Naval Agreement of 1966. • She is also 
preparing to participate in negotiations 
with British and Egyptian Governments 
to regulate the problems affecting Egypt 
and Sudan. She is also ready to negotiate 
trade relations between Italy, Britain, India 
and British cDlohieB. 


the United States and Canada signed a 
new trade pact to replace the one expiring 
at the end of the year. 

Not only does the Anglo-American 
Agreement greatly strengthen the commer¬ 
cial ties between the contracting parties, 
but in a lesser degree it affects economic 
arrangements throughout the Empire. 

The agreement is based on the most 
favoured nation treatment and will run 
for three years from January 1, 1989, 
after which it will be subject to six 
months’ notice. 

Stripped of diplomatic terminology, the 
agreement shows that the United States is 
Britain’s largest foreign customer. British 
exports to America reached 40 million 
pounds in 1986, while in the reverse 
direction, British imports were larger than 
from any other country. 
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Palestine 

It will be recalled that a Commission 
was appointed on January 4, 1988, as a 
fact-finding body to implement the Peel 
recommendations in regard to the Palestine 
question. It was domposed of Sir John 
Woodbead, Chairman, Sir Alison Russell, 
Mr. A.^ P, Waterfleld, and Mr. T. Reid. 

The Woodhead Commission has now 
reported in favour of a modified scheme of 
partition, though they point out the 
difficulties of partition, practical and 
political. The modifications are with 
reference to the extent of the Jewish State. 
They reject the Peel scheme of partition 
as impracticable and inequitous. Under the 
Woodhead scheme, the northern and 
southern portions of Palestine will be 
under Mandate. They also suggest a plan 
of economic federalism between the three 
new States which would be created under 
the scheme. 

The Woodhead Commission recommend 
the abandonment of the Balfour declaration. 

His Majesty’s Government have decided 
that the partition of Palestine is 
impracticable. In a declaration published 
simultaneusly in Britain and India, 
they say: 

His Majesty’s Government, after a careful study 
of the Partition Commission’s Keport, have reached 
the conclusion that this further examination has 
shown that the political, administrative and 
financial difUoulties involved in the proposal to 
create independent Arab and Jewish States inside 
Palestine are so great that this solution of the 
problem is impracticable. 

His Majesty’s Government believe that 
the surest foundation for peace and 
progress in Palestine would be an under¬ 
standing between Arabs and Jews, and with 
this end in view they propose immediately 
to invite representatives of the Palestine 
Arabs on the one hand and of the 
Jewish Agency on the other to a conference 
with them to be held as soon as possible 
in London. 


[ DecembeE 1988 

Jewish Persecution 

The indiscretion of a fanatical Jewish 
youth in shooting Herr Von Rath, a 
Secretary to the German Embassy in 
Paris, is made the excuse for an orgy of 
mass outrages and organised violence 
against the unfortunate race, that has 
shocked the two hemispheres such as no 
act of savagery in history has done before. 

Scores of synagogues, including the 
only one left open in Munich, have been 
burnt down; shops have been looted and 
set on fire; loss due to smashed windows 
in Berlin alone is estimated at rm. 250,000; 
in Austria at least 10,000 Jews have been 
arrested while in Vienna over 20 Jews 
have committed suicide. Popular indigna¬ 
tion was to be foreseen, but the recent 
outbreaks of mob fury, says a shrewd 
observer of affairs, go far beyond normal 
expectation; they bear all the indications 
of being ofQcially inspired and encouraged. 

For what is ostensibly mob fury has 
been followed by a carefully devised 
system of Jewish persecution reminiscent 
of the mediaeval era of Europe. The 
world has been stunned by the ferocious 
and vindictive measures of revenge taken 
as a reprisal for an isolated occurrence. 

Draco himself could not have exceeded 
the severity of the measures taken by 
the Reich Government against the Jews. 
A fine of a milliard marks has been imposed 
on the Jews for the murder of Herr 
von Rath. It works out on an average 
at £186 per head. It is also decreed 
that the Jews must make good all the 
damage caused by the Nazi hooligans. 
Strangest of all is the order that the 
Jews should pay for the maintenance of 
the Jews who have been sent in thousands 
to the concentration oamjpis. 
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U. 8. Pragramm« 

Recent events in Europe can hardly fail 
to have thdr repercussions in America. 
It is now definitely learned that President 
Roosevelt will ask the Congress to authorise 
one of the world’s mightiest air fleets for 
the United States army numbering between 
7,000 to 10,000 aircraft. 

The President’s plans to strengthen 
the defence include full equipment as 
quickly as possible for a nucleus army 
of at least 400,000, according to authori¬ 
tative reports. 

It is estimated the programme involves 
an outlay for 1989 exceeding this year’s 
military apropriations by well over 800 
million dollars. 

The plan is also understood to provide 
acquisition of war reserves for a force 
of million men able to take the field 
within a few months in the event of 
war. 

Mr. Churohill on tho Colonies question 

’ Mr. Winston Churchill has raised his 
voice in protest against the Nazi attempt 
to wrest the Colonies from Britain. In a 
speech at Harlow, he declared that 
the policy of appeasing Nazi Germany by handing 
over British subjects of many races to a rule of 
terrorism and concentration camps has come to a 
pretty blunt halt. 

Mr. Churchill added that such 
an act of baseness as handinff over helpless native 
populations to Germany would divide the Empire 
from end to end. 

The New President of Turkey 

General Ismet Ineunu who has succeeded 
Kemal Ataturk to the Presidentship 
of the Turkish Republic, has been the 
Premier of Turkey for oyer 18 years. 
He commanded one of Ataturk’s armies 
in the War of Independence and was 
chiefly responsible for the crushing defeat 
inflicted on the Greeks in 1922. He is 68 
and was Aiffttark's right hand man for years, 


Britain's Foreign Policy 

Strong attacks on tho Government’s 
Foreign policy were made in the House 
of Commons by Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Mr. Lloyd George during the debate 
following the King’s speech on opening 
Parliament. Sir Stafford accused Govern¬ 
ment that their true policy was the 
formation of a Four-Power Pact with 
the Fascist countries. 

Referring to India’s struggle for inde¬ 
pendence and her position when difficulties 
arose for Britain, Sir Stafford said that 
the only way to obviate the very grave 
danger of a hostile India was to give 
the Indian people the right of self- 
determination. They would eventually 
win it from this country whatever happened. 

Mr. Lloyd George, complaining that 
Britain had no policy in the Far East, 
said that as a result of the announcement 
that Japan’s armies intended to march 
right to the boundaries of Burma, for 
the first time they would be right on 
our frontier, a great, aggressive military 
Empire, commanding millions of soldiers. 
It was a very grave event for the 
British Empire. 

The King’s Visit to America 

In his speech at the State opening of 
Parliament, His Imperial Majesty tho 
King-Emperor said; 

I have been very happy to accept an invitation 
extended to the Queen and myself by the 
President, to visit the United States of America 
before the conclusion of my Canadian tour next 
summer. I warmly weloome this practical expres¬ 
sion of the good feeling that prevails between 
our countries. 

This decision has been acclaimed with 
the profoundest gratification in U. S. A. 
The visit is historic as it is the first 
time that a reigning sovereign of England 
visits the great English-speaking Republic, 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Oot. 29. Germany demands her Colonies: 
Poland and Italy support her claim. 

Oot. 80. WholeBale arrests and torture 
of Jews take place in Germany. 

Oct. 81. Marshal Chiang (China) announces 
his determination to continue resistance 
to Japan to the last. 

Nov. 1. House of Comthons approves the 
Munich Agreement and ratifies the 
Anglo-Roman Pact. 

Nov. 2. Italo-German arbitration results 
in Hungary obtaining all her claims in 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Nov. 8. Bombay Assembly passes the 
third reading of Trade Disputes Bill. 

Nov. 4. Mr. K. Venkataswami is elected 
Mayor of Madras. 

Nov. 6. Mr. Chamberlain accepts the 
invitation of the French Government 
to visit Paris. 

Nov. 6. Hitler addresses a gathering of 
60,000 at Weimar and declares that 
Germany only wants to be left in peace. 

Nov. 7. Lord Chatfield and other Members 
of the Indian Defence Pjnquiry Committee 
arrive in Bombay. 

Nov. 8. Sir N. N. Sircar resumes charge 
as Law Member, Government of India. 

Nov. 9. Mahatma Gandhi completes his 
N.-W. F. Province tour and lea-ves 
for Wardba. 

Nov. 10. Kemal Ataturk, President of the 
Turkish Republic, is dead. 

Nov. 11. Turkish National Assembly elects 
Gen. Ismet Ineunu as President. 

Nov. 12. South Indian Women’s Conference 
meets at Madras under the president¬ 
ship of Begum Mir Amiruddin. 

Nov. 18. Dewans of leading Indian States 
meet in Bombay. 

Nov. 14. Central Assembly^ adjourns 
for a day as a mark of respect to 
Kemal Ataturk. 


Nov. 15. Mahatma Hans Baj is dead. 

Nov. 16. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit 
resumes charge of Health Ministership 
of U. P. Government. 

Nov. 17. Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru returns 
from Europe. 

Nov. 18. The Anglo-American and U. S. A.- 
Canada Trade Pacts are signed in 
Washington. 

Nov. 19. Pandit Amaranath Jha is elected 
Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University. 

Nov. 20. Swami Virajananda is elected 
President of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission. 

Nov. 21. Queen Maud of Norway is dead. 

Nov. 22. Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru meets 
Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha. 

Nov. 23. French Chamber passes a vote 
of confidence in the Deladier Cabinet. 

Nov. 24. Communist Party of China pledges 
loyalty to Marshal Chiang-Kai-Shek. 

Nov. 26. Franco-B r i t i s h conversations 
begin at Paris. 

Nov. 26. Bombay Governor gives his 
consent to Forfeited Lands Bill. 

Nov. 27. Maulana Shaukat Ali is dead. 



IfZBABEN 

Nov. 28. Mira Ben (Miss Slade) starts 
on a tour of 
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The Colonial Office: A History. By 

H. L. Hall, PH.D. Longmans. 12s. 6d. Net. 

This book tells the story of the 
development of the Colonial OfiQce and 
of the Colonial Service. The earlier 
chapters of the book deal with the methods 
of office routine and the administrative 
and departmental changes in Colonial 
Government from London. In dealing 
with this aspect of the question, the 
author has adopted the interesting method 
of interleaving the narrative with pithy 
descriptions of the personalities in control 
of the various policies. One recalls that 
persons like Gladstone, Bulwer Lytton, 
Lord Bipon and Joseph Chamberlain had 
each a large share in moulding the colonial 
policy of England in the ninteenth century. 
Incidentally the views of most of them 
appear to have inclined against Asiatic 
immigration. “As we now regret the 
folly of our ancestors in colonizing North 
America from Africa, so would our 
pdsterity have to censure us if we should 
colonise Australia from India,'* was the 
view strongly expressed by one of the 
officers. 

The next part of the book deals with 
the staff in the colonies—the governor 
and the civil servant. The types of 
governors are discussed with a pleasant, 
dry humour and the status of the civil 
servant in loco parentis in the back¬ 
ward areas is described in detail. 


The Age of Consent. By Kerman 

Lindsay. Published by T. Werner 

Laurie Ltd. Ts. 6d. 

The author of the “Cautious Amorist” 
could never lack in originality ai.d his 
latest novel the “Age of Consent” is 
undoubtedly cast in original lines. It is 
essentially the story of Bradley Mudgett, 
a not too well-off artist, who has been 
specialising in depicting nature. 

Mudgett arrives at an out-of-the way 
Australian village en route to Margoola 
Beach, a comparatively unknown sea-side 
camping place in order to paint some 
sea-scapes. Unlike what is usual in fiction, 
Bradley Mudgett is not the unconventional 
type of artist addicted to Bohemian ways. 
He is represented as an ordinary middle- 
class person with the virtues and vices 
of his class, very matter of fact and 
careful about his finances. One difference 
in his character which is typically not 
middle-class was that he had a modest 
conception of his own abilities as a 
painter. The chance meeting with Cora 
Byan, an extremely pretty rustic girl, 
born out of wedlock and dependent on a 
cruel and gin-drinking grandmother, has 
a serions effect on the future of Bradley 
Mudgett both in regard to his art and 
in regard to his future life. His discovery 
of Cora Byan leads to his discovery of bis 
gift as a portrait painter and in due 
course he also discovers that he is 
in love. 


The last part of the book dealing with 
current problems, foreign policy and native 
policy contains the more interesting pages. 
Native policy is dealt with from the point 
of view of the efforts taken by Britain to 
civilize the African native and the 
financial burdens involved. •One looks in 
vain for a discussion of the problem of the 
Indians in Africa. The history of the 
constitutional development of the colonies 
from a colonial status to that of Self- 
governing Dominions is given with a 
wealth of detail. 

no 


The other characters in the novel— 
Podson an ex-Bank clerk, Miss Harley 
the trooper, Cooley the oilmanstores man, 
all serve only as a means of showing off 
in brilliant contrast the characteristics of 
Bradley Mudgett. The author loses no 
opportunity to holding up to ridicule the 
petty foibles in human nature which finds 
a stronghold in the communal life of a 
small village. There is nothing complex 
about the novel; there are no sensations; 
it is a simple human story but with the 
one gripping interest right through, 
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War Against 1!he West. By Anrel 

Kolnai. Published by Victor Gollancz, 

London. 16 fib. 

M. Kolnars book is one of the most 
profound of the studies that have appeared 
on the reactions of Hitlerism on Western 
civilisation. His treatment of the subject 
is extremely analytical. He does not jump 
his copclusions on the reader. The 
author’s statement at the outset that the 
enquiry is based on the fact that ultimate 
spiritual realities are of practical significance 
and that their neglect or repudiation will 
lead to disaster has to be borne in mind 
while reading the book. He begins with 
a clarification of the Nazi attitude towards 
the world in general, conducts the reader 
through the Nazi concepts of community, 
state, morals, law, culture, economics, 
nation and race and stresses on the points 
where Nazi concepts clash with accepted 
ideas of Western civilisation. He very 
properly makes it plain that the book is 
an attempt to envisage Nazi, Semi Nazi, 
and Pre Nazi mentality rather than the 
concrete actions of Nazi leaders. 

In his conclusion be makes a forceful 
appeal to the Democratic States in Europe 
to co-operate with Slavonic Russia in 
putting down this new menace oi imperium 
teutonicum to Western civilisation. He 
makes it clear—if the menace is allowed 
to continue—what its results will be to 
Western civilisation and in particular to 
Democracies in Europe. The methods he 
advocates for achieving the desired end 
are not made specific; but reading between 
the lines it may be seen that what he 
has in view is a conflict between the 
Democratic States of Europe and Soviet 
Russia arrayed on one side with, Nazi 
Germany and possibly Fascist Italy on the 
other, which to his mind seems to lead 
to only one end, viz., the victory of 
Democracy. At the moment, however, it 
does appear that M. Rolnai’s views 
cannot be very popular with the Powers 
that be in Europe, but to a reader of 
M. Kolnai’s book it seems the clash 
foreshadowed by him is inevitable in the 
near future, and the longer it is postponed, 
the worse it is for Western civilisation. 


Life and Soul. Outline of a Future 

Theoretical Physiology and of a Critical 

Philosophy. By Max Loewenthal. Pub¬ 
lished by George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 

The author seeks to answer in the 
light of critical philosophy freed from all 
pre conceived notions the age-long problem 
of the difference between living and 
inanimate matter. The book consists of 
two parts : The first part deals with life 
and its general properties and the second 
is devoted to the study of the sentient 
organism or the soul and the Inner World. 
The difference between the scientific 
problem and the metaphysical problem is 
more of degree than of kind. The author 
takes his stand midway between the 
extremes of Idealism and Realism. We 
are idealists as regards the qualities of 
our psychical images but are convinced 
realists as regards quantities. The author’s 
view of the cosmos is a type of realistic 
spiritualism like that of Berkeley but 
differs from that in its insistence on the 
outer world. There is no absolute space 
or time. The cosmic process has no gap 
at all but is continuous. No change can 
take place without reacting on the rest 
of the world. 

The author repudiates the purely 
mechanistic conception of the world. 
Consciousness cannot be caged in the 
folds of the brain. No brain cells can 
make a Napoleon or a Shakespeare. The 
mechanistic view amplifies the idea of 
causation, but it should not overstep its 
limits and make statements outside the 
range of its experience. The world is 
an organic whole and every physical 
phenomenon is a manifestation of the 
cosmic process. Every psycho-physical 
problem is an extensive cosmic phenomenon 
and not merely confined to the living 
body. 

It is an arduous task to connect physios 
and metaphysics, and the author expounds 
the transition from the one to the other 
in a very luminous and novel manner, 
and is eminently sucoessful in expressing 
abstruse philosophic Ideas in popular 
language. 
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Vbdantam: a Clash of Ideals. By 

V. V. Chintanaani. Heath Cranton, 

London. 

Mr. Chintamani is a new author and 

Vedantam *’ is his naaiden attempt at 

novel writing. It is a simple story of an 
Iyengar boy born of poor and orthodox 
parents whose success at school and 
college in India results in his marriage 
with the daughter of an I. C. S. Iyengar, 
who is completely anglicised. Soon after 
marriage, the young man is sent to 

England to sit for the I. G. S. examination. 
He leaves his wife behind with his 

orthodox parents and strange to say the 

daughter of an anglicised Iyengar adapts 
herself completely to the primitive conditions 
prevailing in her father-in-law’s house. 
The author tries to depict a fairly 
graphic picture of the metamorphosis of 
the young man in England, tfie frustrated 
love of a school-mate of his who also 
happens to be in England at the time 
and ends the story with the tragedy of 
losing bis parents while in England and 
the further tragedy of losing his wife 
soon after his return to India. To the 
South Indian acquainted with local conditions 
there is nothing extraordinary about the 
novel. To others it gives a glimpse of 
the life of the orthodox Brahmin, the 
unconsciously miserable imitation of 
European life under incongruous auspices 
by those imbibing the superficial culture 
of Western life. The novel is readable 
but possesses no enduring value.' 


Fascism. By M. N. Roy. D. M. Library, 

Calcutta. Rs. 2. 

What is Fascism ? What is its intellectual 
ancestry ? What are its practices ? These 
are ^ some of the questions which Mr. Boy 
puts and proceeds to answer with 
lucidity and brilliance. His pamphlet is 
an admirable introduction to the study 
of Fascism. His chapters on the 
philosophical background of Fascism 
are particularly interesting and ruthless 
in their analysis. • 

But Mr. Roy writes with power and 
with certain precision. His hundred and 
fifty pages are shot with apt quotations 
very often from authors whose works 
are not ordinarily available. 


The Philosophy op Advaita. With special 
reference to Bharati-Tirthavidyaranya. By 
T. M. P. Mabadevan. M.A., Pb.D. Published 
by Luzao & Oo.» London. Available of 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Rs. 5 (Five); 
The Philosophy of Advaita is an able 
exposition of the monistic school of 
Vedanta as developed by some of its nlore 
important followers of the later times. 
The study of the abstruse later works 
requires a thorough training !.i the 
technicalities of Indian philosopity and is, 
therefore, inaccessible to ordinary readers. 
Dr. Mabadevan has presented to the English 
reader the results of bis careful 
researches in these difficult texts. The book 
contains an exhaustive discussion of all 
the important topics which engaged the 
attention of the later Advaitins, such as 
the six pramanas, truth and error. Reality 
as Existence (saf), Intelligence (chit), and 
Bliss (ananda), the witness-self (saksi), 
God and the Self, Maya, Vedanta ethics 
and release. Differences of views among 
the later Advaitins are also carefully 
noted. Though dealing mainly with later 
works like Panchaclasi, Istasiddhi, Vivarna- 
prameya-sangraba, etc., the author keeps 
in view the beginning of the Vedanta in 
the early Upanisadic thinkers and sometimes 
indicates the process of development. 
Some of the intricate discussions might 
not interest the general reader who will 
find, however, summaries of the main 
points at the close of most of such 
sections. The work impresses ns as an 

accurate and scholarly treatment of the 
subject and bears everywhere the hall-mark 
of the Madras school of research (founded 
by Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, S. S. Surya- 
narayana Sastri and others), namely, of 
fidelity to the ancient masters. Dr. 
Mabadevan has laid the more advanced 
students of Indian philosophy under a 
deep debt of gratitude. 

The more arduous and advanced students 
of Advaita will find in ‘the Philosophy of 
Advaita' a valuable guide and get 
sufficient light regarding the more abstruse 
problems of the Vedanta. The work is 
Pot a mere apologia of Advaita, but an 
attempt to show the depth and wealth of 
its developed doctrines. 
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Wolf Among Wolves. By Hans Fallada. 

Patnam, London. 8s. 6d. 

The book under review is another inter¬ 
esting novel from the pen of the German 
novelist Hans Fallada known to the literary 
world as the author of the sensational book 
“Little man what now”. The translation 
is from one Mr. Philip* Owens. It is an 
extremely lucid and attractive novel which 
one feelk like reading at one stretch. It 
is all about our contemporary life. 

The scene of the novel is laid in Berlin 
and east Prussia and the central figures of 
the novel are a gambler and his mistress, 
one Mr. Pagel and Mrs. Peter. The 
compassionate terms in which the author 
treats the profession of a prostitute who 
represents the sinful, sensual and weak 
type of human being is most touching. 
There is to-day a prominent school of 
thought after D. H. Lawrence that believes 
‘ that we can sin our way to Jesus’. Such 
a line of thought has its attractions and 
consolations. The book is a significant 
contribution to serious fiction. 


The False Btatpl By Hilda D. Oakley, 

M.A., p.Litt. Williams and Norgate. 

In this essay the author seeks to restate 
the now familiar thesis that the conception 
of the sovereign state is the greatest 
obstacle to individual freedom and inter¬ 
national peace. 

There is much shrewd and valid criticism 
on almost every page of the book directed 
against the principles and practices of 
planned economies, communist states, 
national socialism and against the growing 
tendency to applaud their achievements. 
The author still cherishes a firm faith in 
the old ideals of liberalism and holds that 
though no community has yet been capable 
of complete freedom, a never ceasing 
struggle against the idea and practice of 
the State as power, against the false state, 
is necessary to the consummation of liberty. 
And the chief source for a new accession 
of strength to the good cause lies, according 
to the author, in the sufferings of the 
age covered by the last 2B years. 
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Hj^derabad 

WOMEN POLICE FOR HYDERABAD 
A women police force has been recruited 
for the first time in the annals of the State. 
Recruits in belted uniforms of buff sarees 
and coat of the same colour with badges 
decorating them are practising steps at the 
police headquarters at Hyderabad. This 
posse of women police, it is understood, 
will supplement the normal police force. 

COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION 
The Government’s review on the report 
of the Director of Public Instruction in 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions for 1986-87 
ays that a draft bill for making primary 
education compulsory is under consideration. 

la view of the practical difficulties and the 
expenditure involved in the adoption of oom- 
pulsioh, it will be some time before the method 
of compulsion can be made effective throushout the 
Dominions, especially as in the beginning it will be 
only applied to small selected areas at a time. In 
the meantime primary education may be expanded 
on a voluntary basis as far as means permit. 

Baroda 

THE PRAJA MANDAL CONFERENCE 
The Praja Mandal Conference which 
met at Baroda on October 29, passed a 
resolution urging the Baroda Government 
to introduce responsible Government in 
the State at an early date. The resolution 
recalled how a claim was made in 1984 by 
means of an application signed by thousands 
of subjects and a demand was put forth 
that the Government should appoint a 
committee, half of whose members would 
be elected by the Praja Mandal to draft 
a new constitution. 

A resolution urging the Baroda Govern¬ 
ment to enforce prohibition immediately, 
at least in th© districts adjoining Ahmedabad, 
with the ultimate view of bringing in 
complete prohibition throughout the 'State 
in three years, was adopted unanimously. 


Mysore * 

Dr. SINHA’S tribute to MYSORE 

Summing up the impressions of his 
visit to Mysore, in the course of an 
interview, Dr. Satchidananda Sinha, Vice* 
Chancellor, Patna University, said: 

The administration of the State is not only 
beyond all doubt the most progressive in. Indian 
States but is in certain respects even ahead of 
British India. This is particularly so in the 
administration of justice, in which there has been 
for years past a complete separation of the 
judicial and executive functions, which we are 
still striving after in British India. His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore, whom I was privileged 
to meet again after many years, is an ideal Indian 
ruler who, in spite of his not enjoying robust 
health of late, punctiliously performs all the 
onerous duties appertaining to his exalted office; 
while his Dewan, Sir Mir/.a Ismail, justly enjoys 
a very high reputation both as a sound statesman 
and a capable administrator. 

The two problems which are foremost in the 
minds of almost all Mysoreans are the remission 
of the annual subsidy of over Rs. 20 lakhs the 
Mysore Government have to pay oven now to the 
Government of India and the retrocession to the 
Mysore Durbar of the area of Baugalore orginally 
called the ‘Cantonment’ and now known as the 
Civil and Military Station. It is to be hoped that 
His Excellency the Viceroy, when he visits Mysore 
in January next, may be able to make a satis¬ 
factory pronounesment in regard bo both these 
questions. 

Cochin 

THE COCHIN CONSTITUTION 

The demand of the people of many States 
for responsible Government was not the 
result of oppression by autocratic rulers 
but the outcome of a new spirit of 
nationalism in India, said Sir R. K. Shan- 
mukham Chetby speaking at the East 
India Association on The Indian States 
and Federation: the new Cochin Consti¬ 
tution 

Sir Shanmukham, speaking of Federation, 
said there was no cause for apprehension 
that the representatives of States in the 
Federal Legislature would act as a 
reactionary block. Confidence and trust in 
the Indian rulers and speedy inauguration 
of the Federal Constitution would be the 
quickest way of attaining full Self- 
Government for India. 
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Tiravancoire 

TAMIL IN TRAVANCORE UNIVEESITt 
Any extension of the aotivitiOs of the 
d^ravanoore Dniversity would natttrally be 
dependent Opon the restoration of completely 
peaceful couditions in the States but the 
Governipent fully realised the value and 
importance of Malayalam and Tamil culture 
equally and neither would be ignored or 
minimised, said Sir G. P. Ramaswami 
Ayyar, Dewan of Travaocore and Vice- 
Chancellor of the , Travaocore University, 
replying to a deputation which inter alia 
urged that unless due recognition and 
importance was assigned to the Tamil 
language in the Department of Oriental 
Studies that Department could not possibly 
be expected to serve the purpose for 
which it was organised. 

PEOPLE’S CONVENTION 
With a view to organizing a Travancore 
State People’s Federation with the ideal 
of attainment of full responsible govern¬ 
ment and the recognition by the State 
of the fundamental rights of citizens with 
a programme similar to that of the 
Indian National Congress, a State people’s 
convention is proposed to be held in 
Travancore shortly. 

Aundh 

REFORMS IN AUNDH 
The Chief of Aundh has issued a 
proclamation on his * 71st birthday con¬ 
ferring full responsible government on the 
BUbiects of his State. Aundh is a small 
Deccan State and its Chief is well known 
as an exponent of physical culture through 
Suryanamaskar, Into the details of the 
Bpb^me of responsible government it is 
not necessary to enter, But the spirit 
underlying the announoement deserves to 
he appreoieted. 
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Kashmir 

the tAsBMife Bans 

tfor the purpose of developing the 
dnanoiali comtnercial, industrial and agricul¬ 
tural resources of the ilammu and Kashmir 
State, Bewan Bahadur N. Gopalaswami 
Iyengar, the Premier, has announced the 
establishment of a bank known as the 
Jammu and Kashmir Bank, Ltd. The 
authorized capital of the Bank is Rs. 60 
lakhs and the issued capital Rs. 90 lakhs. 
The Government have agreed to subscribe 
one-half of the capital issue and the 
balance has been thrown open to public 
subscription. The minimum subscription 
upon which the directors may proceed to 
allotment is shares of the nominal value 
of Rs. 6 lakhs. The State subjects will he 
given preference in the purchase of shares. 
The Bank will endeavour to make a 
special study of rural credit in the State 
and thus make available the fruits of 
organized banking to those who live in 
the interior of the State. It is antici¬ 
pated that the new bank will greatly 
assist the extension in the State of home 
industries working in conjunction with 
organizations whose object is to stimulate 
rural development in the State. 

Benares 

REFORMS IN BENARES 

His Highness the Maharaja of Benares 
has announced his decision to create a 
Legislative Council for the State. He 
has appointed a Committee to draft a 
constitution with special reference to the 
constitution of the legislature, its powers, 
funotioDS and procedure mth speoiHoation 
of subjects IM9 traneferrad and rcferved. 
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South Africa 

HEALTH OP INDIAN STUDENTS 

The Committee of the South African 
Indian Congress have now approved a 
resolution which has been forwarded to the 
Provincial Secretary at Pietermaritzhurg, 
regarding the Indians in Durban, who 
want medical and dental inspection 
facilities for children. 

The Resolution reads: 

Seeing that the Indian community is an integral 
part of the South African population, the Committee 
considers that thoir health and welfare should be 
as much a matter of concern as tliat of any 
other section. 

The difficulty of extending medical inspection 
and other health services to all schools in the 
province in a short time is recognised, but the 
beginning having been made in the European schools, 
the Commission recommends that every effort be 
made to extend these services as early as 
possible to Indian schools. When Indian medical 
men are available, their services should be engaged 
for this work. 

In a letter accompanying this resolution, 
it is pointed out that the Congress 
recilises that considerable time must pass 
before practical effect can be given to 
the recommendations of the Report. 

Mr. A. I. Kajee, Secretary of the South 
African Indian Congress, states that at the 
moment European and Coloured children 
received medical and dental inspection 
twice a year. In the report of the Broome 
Education Commission it had been pointed 
out that these facilities should be 
extended to Indian school children. The 
recommendations in the report had not 
been given effect to however, because 
they involved considerable expenditure. 

The Congress had found that a large 
number of Indian ecbool obiMren attending 
Government and Government'Aided sobools 
in ^6 neighbourhood of the Indian-Afrioan 
oleartog station in Durban could be oatered 
for there, 


Fiji 

INDIANS IN FIJI 

The Hon. Pundit Hirdayanath Kunzru, 
President of the Servants of India Society, 
discussed with the Governor of Fiji Islands 
questions raised at the recent All-Fiji 
Indian Conference, according to a telegram 
from the Fiji Indian Association. 

Pt. Kunzru expressed dissatisfaction with 
the neglect shown to the needs' of 
the Indians in Fiji and asked Indians 
to remember that the status of- the 
Indian community in Fiji would determine 
the status of India in the Pacific in the 
eyes of those who had not visited the 
mother country. This was, he concluded, 
a matter of utmost importance to India, 
and the Government of Fiji should bear 
this in mind in dealing with Indian 
requirements. 

Ceylon 

INDIANS IN CEYLON 

The Government of India have definitely 
refused to accept the amendment 
recommended by the Ceylon State Council 
to the Village Franchise Ordinance. 
Mr. C. F. Andrews, who was on a visit to 
Madras during the first week of November 
expressed himself exceedingly glad. He 
felt that this amended bill was altogether 
unsatisfactory. Indian labourers had done 
more than any other community to bring 
about remarkable prosperity to Ceylon, and 
it was unthinkable that they should all be 
excluded from the franchise. Rev. Andrews 
hoped that in the long run the decision 
taken up in India on this question would 
be acoepted, because tea and rubber estates 
in Ceylon were almost entirely dependent 
on free ffow and emigration of Indi^ 
labour. 
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Malaya 

INDIAN LABOUR IN MALAYA 

In the report of the Labour Department 
in Madras for 1987, Mr. C. Wilson, 
Controller of Labour, states that in the 
Straits Settlements the area of lands held 
by Indians is about 86,812 acres valued at 
$16,776,187. In Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilau, Pahang, Johore and Kedah the 
approximate holdings were 88,720, 86,824, 
27,770, 16,141, 66,666, 41,879, acres 

respectively. 

The Labour Ordinance in the Straits 
Settlements and the Labour Codes of the 
Federated Malay States and the Unfederated 
Malay States require every employer to 
set aside land (l/16th of an acre for each 
labourer who has dependants) suitable for 
use by labourers as allotments or grazing 
lands. 

The Controller adds; 

It is deftaitely in the intereets of the planting 
industry to create conditions of stabilization of 
labourers and to provide land whereon the latter 
may be able to maintain themselves in times of 
slump. The extent to which all spare land was 
utilized by Indian labourers during recent years 
is ample proof of the value of providing reserve 
areas. Allotments may, it is true, not be utilized 
to the full in good times, but land reserved for such 
purpose is an economical form of insurance agamst 
the heavy costs of repatriation. 

The locally bom settle down in Malaya as a rule, 
and it may be noted that at the 1031 census 21 
per cent, of the Indian population were found to be 
locally bom and there were then resident in Malaya 
from 81,000 hoys and 73,000 girls of the age of 16 
years and under. Throughout the yeata 1030, 81, 
132 and 33, there was a strong return flow to India 
and it is interesting to note that the effect was to 
imptove the general sex ratio particularly on estates, 
jidtogethar the eex ratio among South Indian 
labourers is good and is improving and it is fairly 
oartuin that the time is not far off when equaUty 
wm ha raa^ on eatataa. 
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Kenya 

INDIANS IN KENYA 
That be looked upon the question of 
Kenya Highlands as the acid test which 
would show whether the British constitu¬ 
tion still stood for racial and religious 
equality in the Colonies, was the view 
expressed by Rev. C. P. Andrews in an 
exclusive interview to the United Press 
on November 1, on his arrival in Madras 
from Wardha accompanied by Aryanayakam, 
Secretary, Hindnstani-Tamil Sangb, after 
visiting Indore, Udaipur and Delhi. Rev. 
Andrews further said that the appointment 
of a board of European elected members 
to administer the Highlands would be one 
further step to the annihilation of any 
hope that was still entertained in India 
that one day in distant future this racial 
harrier might be withdrawn. He was 
afraid that the principle of racial equality 
was being sacrificed again and again 
whenever the European settlers claimed 
a special privilege in the colonies themselves. 

Tanganyika 

INDIANS IN TANGANYIKA 
The Indian community in Tanganyika 
consists of more than 26,000 traders and 
settlers. They are perturbed by the tnrn 
of affairs in Central Europe and are 
naturally apprehensive of Hitler's move 
for a demand of the return of the former 
German colonies. It is interesting to 
recall that in the Peace Conference of 1919, 
it was proposed to confer the Mandate 
of German East Africa on India. Subse¬ 
quently in 1920, Sir Benjamiii Bobertson 
propoeed a soheme for the settlement of 
Indian agrioultariats in Tanganyika. Both 
these proposala came to naught, bat ^hen 
the Mandate for thia territory was 
to Great Britain by the League of Nationa, 
Indian traders and settlers went tlb^e in 
large numbers* 
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GANDHUrS GREATEST WEAPON 
In the current number of the Modern 
Review, Mr. C. F. Andrews recalls an 
interesting episode in the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi and records the success that his 
Satyagrahio methods achieved for his 
countrymen in South Africa, struggling 
under grave disabilities. Mr. Andrews 
describes his first meeting with Gandhiji 
under dramatic circumstances:- 
When I first met him in the year 1913, he was 
still in South Africa struggling against almost 
insuperable odds in order to obtain justice for the 
poor labourers wVlo had emigrated to that distant 
country from India. They had come chiefly from 
Tamil Nadu and had gone out to South Africa as 
indentured labourers. They were being cruelly 
driven back to India after the indenture was over 
by maans of an unjust Poll-tax, and Mahatmaji had 
determined by passive resistance to get that tax 
removed. Ho made what has been called by one 
writer “the most remarkable march with a 
peaceful army whi<;h history has ever recorded”. 
This ” army ” was composed of indentured 
labourers—men, women and children. They had 
no’ weapons of war. Their one weapon was Non¬ 
violence. They started from one of the central 
districts of Natal and marched over the high 
Darkenberg mountains until they came to the 
borders of Transvaal. I have been along that 
very road by which they came over those high 
mountains. When they crossed these mountains, 
it was so bitterly cold at night time that two 
little children perished on the way. 

The Indian merchants who met this ** ragged 
army” (as it was called) at different towns on 
the route, brought them loav^ of bread and 
other provisions; but it was very difficult indeed 
to feed so large a multitude and many had to 
go hungry. When they reached the borders of 
Transvaal, they all knew that if they crossed the 
border they would be put in prison; for that was 
the law of South Africa. Nevertheless with 
extraordinary enthusiasm and joy in their faces, 
the whole army rushed across the frontier. 
They were then confronted at once by the 
mounted police and officers of military rank, 
who called upon .them to surrender. Since they 
were passive resisters, they gsiye themselves up 
to the police without a struggle and were all of 
them imprisoned along with their great leader 
Mahatma Geuidhi and his wife Kasturbai and their 
children. 

Three months later, Gandhiji was released 
along with others inclnding Messrs, Polak 

m 


and Kallenbach, because General Smuts, 
who was head of the Government, had 
already determined to make peace with 
the Indian leader. The General had 
summoned Gandhiji to see him at Pretoria. 
Mr. Andrews goes on to say: 

I was asked to accompany him and wo travelled 
together by the train just before a very violent 

Railway strike broke out both on the Railway 

and in the Gold Mines. The mail brain by which 
wo were to reach Pretoria was the very last 
that was allowed to make its journey for many 
days while the strike continued. 1 remember 
very well how at midnight when-the train stopped 
at one of the stations on the mountain side 
where a second engine had to be atbachecl, we 
both of us thought that the strike had actually 
begun and that we should be left stranded in 

the middle of our journey. But after wbat 

seemed an almost iubermiriable time, the train 
moved on again. 

When they reached the capital, then 
once again there were almost insuperable 
difficulties. The telegraph wires were cut 
by the strikers and the Indian group was 
quite isolated. The European strikers, 
we are told, sent out tentative requests 
to Mr. Gandhi that he should join them 
in their own strike and thus make certain 
of victory. But he entirely refused to do 
so, because his own passive resistance 
struggle was altogether on a non-violent 
basis, while the European strike on the 
Railway and in the Mines was on a 
violent basis. 

This fact that Mahatmaji had refused to join in 
a violent strike, even when it seemed to be for 
hw own interest to do so, made a great impree- 
sion everywhere. It led on to General Smuts’ 
offer of peace. Thus when he called Mahatmaji 
to see him at his office in Pretoria, he said with 
great deal of bluntness: “ Now Gandhi, put all 
your cards on the table. Let me know exactly 
what you want and I will try to get it for you.’ 

Any one else who had received such a favour¬ 
able offer would have at once demanded the very 
maximum, but Mr. Gandhi who is the soul of 
truth and uprightness in everything he does, asked 
instead only for the minimum. His one final 
demand was this, that the £3 Poll-tax (which was 
the sign of slavery) should be entirely afc^lished. 
General Smuts agreed to this and signed a draft 
agreement. 

This was the beginning of the last act in that 
great drama, whereby Mahatma Gandhi won his 
passive resistance straggle against overwhelming 
odds in South Africa. ^ 
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RAIL TRANSPORT IN INDIA 


The Capital Jubilee Number, an attrac¬ 
tively got up special issue, marks the 
completion of its 50 years of uninterrupted 
publication. The readers are offered a 
survey of the most momentous years in 
the development of India’s trade and 
industry. The Rail Transport in India 
during the past 60 years is a story of 
an emergence from medieval conditions. 

In 1880, there were barely 9,000 miles of 
railway throughout the country. To-day 
the total mileage covered is more than 
48,000. The several important aspects of 
this development are surveyed in the article. 
The survey indicates that Lord Dalhousie’s 
vision of the great social and economic 
changes in the wake of railways proved 
to be prophetic. The cheap, safe and 
quicker transport by rail transformed the 
economic life of the people. 

The Government are gradually taking up 
the working of the Railways from the 
Companies as their periods of contract 
expire. As regards service and facilities, 
railways are progressing in the right direc¬ 
tion with the influence of the Legislature 
and other organs of public opinion. Local 
industries have been given much encourage¬ 
ment of late. These developments 
indicate that the Indian railway market 
is being exploited in an ever-increas¬ 
ing measure by Indian industries. The 
railways were practically monopolising 
the transport in India until the road 
began to compete. Though the railway 
cannot reach its former peak of monopoly, 
it will undoubtedly remain the principal, 
safe, and cheap long distance carrier in 
spite of competition on the road and in 
the air. 


CONGRESS MINISTRIES 

Rev. J. S. M. Hooper pays a well merited 
tribute of praise to the Congress Ministries 
and the Congress high command in the 
course of an article in the October number 
of the International Review of Mifmionfi. 
He says: 

One thing may be said with confidence while 
recognizing that at any moment the position may 
change; a good start has been made after the 
preliminary month’s manmnvring for position and 
the clarification of issues that resulted from it; 
the conditions of continued success are present in 
the spirit of co-operation and of eager service that 
has been shown by the governors of the provinces, 
the members of the services, and the newly 
appointed ministers. Speaking generally and keep¬ 
ing clear of the ungrateful task of criticism of 
details here and there, most of the ministers have 
approached the tasks of administration with 
humility and courage and with a determination 
to deal thoroughly with tho real problems of the 
country. The necessary emphasis on the purely 
constitutional questions that have been so much 
debated for many years, some of the gr3atest of 
which—notably that of the position of the 
autocratic Indian States in a federal system—are 
still unsolved, should not obscure the fact that 
the Indian governments in power are using that 
power for the service of the people. It is at the 
ieaat a gesture of significance that the Congress 
governments are working on a sacrificial basis; by 
their own action the monthly salaries of ministers 
have been limited to five hundred rupees (£450 
per annum). Where there has been any hint of 
corruption strong steps have been taken to correct 
it, the Congress high command exercising at this 
stage a salutary influence on the provincial 
governments in helping them to maintain a high 
standard of probity against local forces that 
might otherwise prove too strong. 

How to reconcile the responsibility of 
each provincial Congress government to 
this Congress higher command, with the 
responsibility to the electorate whose votes 
have put it in office, is one of the major 
problems that the Congress party will 
have to solve. 

Meanwhile, however, the central Congress authority 
is discharging a most useful and necessary 
function so that in spite of local difficulties and 
the ^ fact that some Congressmen are apparently 
looking^ for trouble, it may be said that the 
responsible leaders have shown that they are eager 
to serve what they believe to be the true 
intereets of the country and that they recognize 
the magnitude of their task. 
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A PLEA FOR SANITY 

“ Man cannot find his happiness, simply 
because we secure for him a sufficiency 
of material goods. There are many in 
this world who have all comforts which 
wealth can bring who are yet suffering 
from emptiness of soul and nudity of 
spirit,” says Sir S. Radhakrishnan in a 
plea for sanity in the current issue of the 
Triveni. Man lives, he says, for a purpose 
larger than he sees and the recognition 
of this vital fact has been the deepest 
phase of India’s life. In this age of never- 
ceasing and rapid movement in physical 
and spiritual spheres, the old ideas are 
fast sinking into oblivion. Religion the 
strongest of all conservative forces has 
also changed. The two forces that threaten 
the historic life of our country are 
dogmatic denial and dogmatic affirma¬ 
tion, blank negation and blank faith 
which are the outcome of a narrowness 
apd obscurantism. There is a false 
impression that religion is utterly 
irrelevant to the problems of the world 
in which we live. Religion, he asserts, 
has been the master passion of the Indian 
mind, the pre-supposition and basis of 
its culture and civilisation. We should 
not allow India to lose her distinctive 
individuality. He concludes : 

The great religious tradition of India can bo 
preserved only if we avoid these two extremes of 
atheism and blind faith and strive for right 
thinking and right living. Tradition is memory; 
it is humanity's memory of its own past. This 
memory dies an artificial or accidental death 
when it is forcibly interrupted. It dies a natural 
death when it becomes crystallised and congealed. 
If atheism succeeds, the tradition of India will 
suffer death by accident ; if blind faith and 
superstition overtake us, it will die a natural 
death, of old age, of hardening of arteries. Let 
us, therefore, avoid these two extremes. 


SEPARATION OF POWERS 

“ Separation of Powers in India ” is the 
title of an article in the October issue 
of the Triveni by “ K. B. S. ” The position 
of the provincial executive, vis-a-vis, the 
people, says the writer, has undergone a 
thorough change, but that of the judiciary 
has remained substantially what it was. 

The executive is composed of elected rc pretonta- 
tives of an electorate constituted on the basis of 
a fairly wide franijhiso. They are removable at 
the instance of a [lopular legislature and thus 
subject to tho (control of the people. Of course, 
the High Courts are not in any way amenable 
to executive influence. If the executive should 
abandon its control of tho subordinate jud'ciary, 
which is all it can now control, it would be 
relegating them to the complete control of a 
body, judicial no doubt, but which is not constituted 
by the people, the members of whicli are not 
necessarily appointed by a Cabinet subject to 
popular control, nor even in theory romovable by 
the legislature, and tbe jurisdiction of which 
cannot altogether bo altered by popular vote. 
Even the procedure it has to follow, or tho laws 
it has to administer, are not completely subject to 
provincial control. Tlie position of the judiciary 
in the Provinces is, from a constitutional point 
of view, unique, anomalous and highly objectionable. 

Where the judiciiiry is not, in consti; 
tutional theory, subject to ultimate legis¬ 
lative control, is it undesirable that the 
executive which is tho creature of the 
legislature, should seek to retain what¬ 
ever power it has over the judiciary? 
In most democratic constitutions, there is a 
check upon the imperfections of a 
judiciary in the shape of the jury system 
of trial in at lemst important criminal 
cases and many civil actions. 

In the absence of such a check why should a 
popular executive and, through it, the people 
themselves, give up their limited control over the 
subordinate judiciary ? Even as it is, the High 
Court has under the Act ejftensive powers of 
superintendence and control over the subordinate 
courts. The people would then be surrendering 
something valuable which the new Act has given 
them. In theory and, if the electorate is sensible 
in practice, we need have no dread of the 
executive any longer. There is no scope for the 
application of pure and strictly theoretical con¬ 
stitutional priniciples to the relations inter ee of a 
judiciary and an executive such as we now have. 
And these, I think, are some of the valid reasons 
that underlie the Madras Premier's attitude upon 
tnis matter. 
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ENGLISH NATIONAL CHARACTER 


"The trait in the English character to 
view things primarily from the point of 
self-interest is so dominant that it would 
explain almost all the divergences between 
the professions and his actions. The 
divergence is not patent to them because 
of their deficiency in the capacity of 
imaginative sympathy, which enables people 
to appreciate others’ point of view. Thus 
the Englishman is an egotist, although he 
is not a troublesome and noisome egotist.” 
So says Dr. Boolchand writing in the 
September-October Number of the 
Hindustan Review. How difficult it is to 
think of any single epithet whereby a 
general and faithful impression of the 
essential basis of the English character 
may be oonvej^ed is described in the 
following words:— 

The English national character is a composite 
ciiaracter; it is made up of certain essentially 
different elements. Not that the chai’acter of other 
nations is always simple. In many cases it tends 
to be pretty complex. His egotism often 
proceeds from a belief in justice and honour, 
however one-sidod and fictitious his conception of 
justice and honour itself might be ; and that is 
one particular idea, nor is it possible to say that 
the English national character proceeds at its 
foundation from any particular mental trait or 
quality. Start where one might in one's attempt 
to analyse the English national cliaractcr, one is 
always baffled by its compositeness and by its 
inscrutable contractions. 

Yet, if one must try to sum up the 
national character of the English people 
in spite of these difficulties in one single 
phrase, one cannot think of anything 
better than that "an Englishman is an 
educated egotist”. 

' That epithet is by no means simple, for the two 
terms ‘ educated ’ and ' egotist' seem to be 
mutually contradictory, although for that very 
reason we believe they are all the better descriptive 
of the English character; but the egotistical trait 
in the English character stands out fairly prominent 
and strikes even a superficial observer whether 
ho considers the Englisl^n as an individual or 
the Engfish people ae a national group. 


PROHIBITION AREAS IN INDIA 

The following record of the progress of 
prohibition is given in the Indian Te7nperanc6 
NetvH :—Madras : Salem district (population 
2,400,000) went dry on October Ist, 1937); 
C h i 11 o o r (population 1,400,000) and 
Cuddappah (population 950,00) to follow on 
October Ist, 1988. A Bill to amend the 
Madras Prohibition Act so as to prohibit all 
advertisements of medicated wines and the 
like, except in medical journals, has been 
carried into law. Bihar : Saran district 
(population 2,500,000) went dry on April 1st, 
1938; 500 country liquor shops were 
closed in the Purneah district. Central 
Provinces \ Saugor district (population about 
550,000) went dry on April Ist, 1938. 
Hosbangabad, Jubbiilpore, Amraoti and 
Akola districts to follow on October 1st, 
1938. United Provinces : Etah and Mainpuri 
districts went dry on April Ist, 1988 and 
the consumption of opium went down in 
the first quarter of the financial year, 
1938-39, by 89 per cent., that of charas 
by 97 per cent, and of bhang by 99 per cent, 
with a corresponding loss of revenue. 
North’West Frontier Province : Dera Ismail 
Khan district went dry on April Ist, 1988, 
and partial prohibition was introduced in 
two other districts. Bengal : Noakhali 
district (population 1,700,000) went dry on 
April Ist, 1988, and Chittagong district 
(population 1,80,000) on September Ist, 
1938. Bombay : The city of Ahmedabad 
and its suburbs (population 310,000) went 
dry on July 20, 1938, and is regarded as 
99 per cent, success as regards country 
liquor. The Bardoli Taluka soon followed. 
Bombay city went dry for two pay-days, 
on August 9 and 10. Fishermen of Ganara 
country are experiencing the astonishing 
benefits of Prohibition. Punjab ; Prohibition 
is to be introduced at the beginning of the 
next financial year. 
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INDIA’S DEFENCE PROBLEM 


“ The philosophy of non-violence and of 
pacifism has no place in the present 
practical conditions of nations. Self- 
defence apart from self-aggrandisement 
must dictate the strengthening of all arms 
of Defence,” writes Sir A. P. Patro on 
India’s Defence Problem in the current 
issue of the Twentieth Century. He 
expresses his strong resentment against 
charging Indian Treasury with the increased 
cost on British Unit by the scheme of 
the British Government. 

The Defence of India oannob be treated aa « 
separate subject in the government of the country. 
The military problem has a vital connection with 
the constitutional question inasmuch as the efiicient 
organisation of the army is necessary for the 
purpose of protection of peace within the country, 
the frontier defence, and against foreign aggression. 
The problem has essential relations with the 
Scheme of Imperial Defence whatever may be the 
difference of opinion in the matter. We are 
surrounded by grave unrest in many nations in 
the West and in the East and war clouds frequently 
deuken the horizon so much that a thunderbolt 
may at any time fall nearer home. While we 
deem it necessary and desirable we should keep 
our army equal to the modern developments goitig 
on all over nations, thess developments could 
only be within the limits of our finances. The 
mechanisation of Four Units or regiments will 
create only a nucleus of armoured tro'ops. There 
should be plans devised and executed for the 
mechanisation of a number of Units of the Indian 
Army. Though Indian Army is ordinarily to deal 
with minor dangers, * there are major dangers 
about and the Indian Army as well as the British, 
which it is fully trained and equipped to deal 
with them, must be kept up-to-date as far as 
possible.” 

India being vulnerable on many sides, 
land and water, her defence inevitably 
relies on the United Kingdom however 
much some may dislike. He says it is 
an advantage for the present to share in 
the system of ‘ collective protection ’ until 
we are able to defend ourselves. In the 
meanwhile the process of Indianisation 
and mechanisation should proceed at a 
more rapid pace. 


A WARNING TO THE GREAT POWERS 

“It is a blasphemy to say that non¬ 
violence can only be practised by individuals 
and never by nations which are composed 
of individuals,” says Gandhiji in his 
reply in the Harijan to some critics who 
argued that he prescribed his creed of 
non-violence to the Czechs, a comparatively 
weak nation and not to the Great Powers 
like England, France, and America. 

“ Now, if the critics will re-read my 
article,” he says, “ they will see that I 
have refrained from suggesting it to 
these big Powers not because of my 
timidity. But there was a more potent 
reason for my not addressing them. They 
were not in distress and, therefore, in no 
need of any remedy. To use a medical 
expression, they were not ailing as 
Gzecho-Slovakia was. Their existence was 
not threatened, as Czecho-Slovakia’s was. 
Any appeal from me, therefore, to the 
great Powers would have amounted to an 
empty and un-wanted sermon.” 

These great Powers have to give up imperialistic 
ambitions and exploitatiou of the so-called 
uncivilised or semi-civilised nations of the earth 
and revise their mode of life. 

If the mod race for armaments continues, it is 
bound to result in a slaughter such as has 
never occurred in history. If there is a victor 
left, the very victory will be a living death for 
the nation that emerges victorious. There is no 
escape from the impending doom save through a 
bold and unconditional acceptance of the non¬ 
violent method with all its glorious implications. 

Democracy and violence can ill go together. 
The states that are to-day nominally democratic 
have either to become frankly totalitarian, or if 
they are to become truly democratic, they must 
become courageously non-violent. It is a blasphemy 
to say that non-violence can only be practised 
by individuals and never by nations which ore 
composed of individuals. 

It is, however, open to the great Powers to 
take it up any day and cover themselvas with 
glory and earn the eternal gratitude of posterity. 
If there are any of them who could shed the 
fear of destruction if they disarmed themselves, 
they will automatically help the rest to regain 
their sanity. 
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THE HINDU VIEW OF CHRIST 


The American Vedanta Quarterly journal 
The Message of the East publishes in 
its latest number an article on the 
“Hindu View of Christ” hy Swami 
Nihhilananda. Christ’s idea of the Kingdom 
of Heaven is, perhaps, the greatest and 
the most distinctive feature of Christianity 
and that, says the Swamiji, is nothing 
but the Sihdu idea of mukti or liberation. 
To reach the Kingdom of Heaven, Christ 
said : " The Kingdom of Heaven is within 

you.” Similarly Hinduism says that when 
man’s ignorance is destroyed and when 
he has realised Divinity within him, he 
attains mukti or liberation. 

Christ preached that to attain the Kingdotn of 
Heaven absolute surrender to the will of God is 
necessary. It means the complete detachment 
from the narrow individual self an<l identilicatioii 
with the will of God. Wo also road in the Gita 
that God resides in the heart of every one hs the 
director of our activities anti as the inspirer of 
all our thoughts. He is making us move as the 
man behind the stage moves the puppets with 
the help of strings. We ai*© to tako refuge in 
Him. We are to surrender our will completely 
to the will of God who is our real Self. Thus 
only will we find peace of mind. 

Accounting for Ui(3 similarity between 
the teachings of Chrifst and Hindu doctrines, 
the Swamiji says; 

After all, Christ was an Oriental. People often 
forget this. However He may be pamted with 
blue eyes, light hair and a flowing robe, Christ 
was an Oriental; and what is the message of the 
Orient ? Not of this world but of another world. 
In far away Asia, you see the snow-capped 
moimtains, limitless deserts disappearing into the 
remote horizon. The Hindus have seen the 
crumbling of empires. They have watched the 
rise and fall of many powerful dynasties. From 
time immemorial, India has passed through 
innumerable vicissitudes of life. Naturally being 
an old race, they have come to recognize the 
utterly ephemeral character and evanescence of 
earthly possessions. 

Therefore from Asia has come the 
voice of the other world, and the self¬ 
same message we hod preached by Christ 
in his teachings also. 


FAITH AND RATIONALISM 

To the November Number of the Vedanta 
Kesari, Mr. S. R. Sarma contributes an 
article on “Faith and Rationalism ”• 
Mr. Sarma maintains that not only has 
faith its own part to play in the proper 
and effective functioning of reason but 
that it is also the only guide to take us 
to the realms of Truth where reason 
throws no light. Defining Rationalism, 
the writer says: 

Rationalism is, perhaps, better defined negatively 
than positively. It is the philosophy that rejects 
everything not acceptable to our normal reasoning 
faculty. Its facade is attractive. A history of the 
religion appears to be a history of the substitution 
of superstitions. With the advancement of enlighten¬ 
ment old superstitions are no doubt liquidated. 
Our religion, therefore, is certainly more rationalised 
than that of our remote ancestors. Shamanism 
and fetish worship have yielded place to Vedanta, 
Buddhism, Christianity, Islam, Zoroastrianism, etc. 
Within these folds, however, are endless distinctions, 
each claiming to be more true than all others. 
To the Rationalist this appears to be a war ol 
mutual oxternoination, and he presumes that all 
are equally superstitious, all are equally deluded. 

Writing about Faith, Mr. Sarma says that 
it is not mere belief or hope; it is a 
sense of certainty about the future. 

It is the faculty of penetrating further than the 
myopic multitude can see. It is a search-light 
that can scan the encircling gloom and spot out 
Truth. Those who deny it are simply prosaic 
persons who lack the poetic vision. They arc 
music-deaf and cannot appreciate divine symphonies. 
The persistence of these is not a refutation of 
either poetry or mnsic. Rationalism cannot, 
therefore, liquidate Faith. 

So, Rationalism is faith in Reason. But 
there is no antithesis between the two 
any more than between our eyes and ears. 
Pleading for a combination of both 
Faith and Rationalism, the writer says: 

Life is larger than what would be admitted by 
reason. To ignore its vastness and complexity by 
the tost of reason alone is to put on blinkers. 
To throw away faith as something irrational 
to throw away the roost precious part of lit®- 
Trust is the noblest element in our human 
relations, and trust is faith. We must have faith 
in ourseives, our neighbours, friends, relationr', 
institutions, society, philosophy, and way of living- 
Without that we cannot lead a rational lifo* 
Both rationalism and faith roust be assigned then* 
proper places. We cannot do without either. 
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THE NAZI DANGER 

Mr. Duff Cooper, who resigned from the 
post of First Lord of tlie Admiralty 
following the recent Mnnieli Agreement, 
has written an article on the attitude of 
the British public after the Agreement in 
the Paris-German Weekly Die Zukuvft* 
The article which is in German reads as 
follows in English: 

''Many people in Mr. Ohamberlain's country and 
many in France have come to believe that 
Mr. Chamberlain went much too far on the road 
to capitulation. Many fear that war cannot be 
avoided by the policy of limitless concessions. 
British people are looking to the future. They 
take into account that Hitler, whose demands grow 
ceaselessly, will one day create a situation, the 
inevitable result of which will be war. The English 
people feel that the only way to avoid war is 
through helping their real ally, that is, the 
Oorman people. The English feel an aversion, 
not for tho German people but for the present 
Nazi regime.” The Nazis, Mr. Duff Cooper affirms, 
are against liberty and Christendom. “Consequently,” 
he adds, “ it is difficult to see how peace can 
over reign between Christian peoples and Nazis. 
But I believe from the depths of my heart that 
peace can exist between all civilised peoples.” 

LANGUAGE PROBLEM OP INDIA 
The Birthday Number of Jayaji Pratap 
in honour of His Highness the Maharaja 
Scindia, contains an article on tho Language 
Problem of India from the pen of Sri 
N. G. Ranga. 

The language problem has almost reached 
its solution, thanks to Gandhiji, and in 
another 12 years all people will be 
able to understand and speak the same 
language all over India. But he is not 
satisfied with this solution. He says: 

I want the use of Hindi script for all those 
languages which to-day do not use it but have 
very complicated script like the Tamil, Telugu, 
Malyalam and even Bengali and Gujarati. 1 desire, 
this for the sake of useful uniformity, necessary 
economy in the use of scripts aud also for enabling 
our masses to easily pick up our national language 
once they learn their own script. Our need to-day 
to develop and consolidate our existing unity 
of culture and linguistic form of expression and 
delicacy, thanks to tho universalisation of Sanskrit 
culture and literature through all the ramification 
of our ymriods languages barring Urdu. In fact. 


easily a hundred of Urdu words have already 
crept into all our languages. Thanks to the centuries 
of Mussalmari rule. The Omarkhayyam and Koran 
have widened our cultural and mental contacts 
with our Muslim brethren and so once we develop 
a synthasised, broadened yet simpiiiied Hindi as 
our common language, Indians as a whole can 
knit themselves into a more homogeneous, mutually 
loving, understandable and understanding people, 
living ^ in different provinces of varying climatic 
conditions* but breathing the same linguistio 
atmosphere, the same cultural thoughts and 
stringing the same garlands of wojn^ strewn on 
the beautiful 83rmphoay of Oriental musio. 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
When there is so much talk in the 
air about rural reconstruction, Mr. Bhale 
Rao’s practical suggestions in the November 
Number of the Rural India would be found 
interesting, and if put into practice, 
would assure some permanent relief to 
the peasantry. 

1. The present-day land revenue is 
too high considering the prevailing condi¬ 
tions. Land should be assessed according 
to its fertility. 

2. The Government should supply the 
best quality of seed by maintaining seed 
stores. 

8. The Government should arrange 
for good bulls within every five miles. 

4. Tho Government should control the 
sale of the produce so that the farmer gets 
the best price possible for his produce. 
Agricultural Banks shoulds be opened to 
meet the farmer’s demands and needs. 

5. A portion of the village receipts 
should go back for the improvement and 
welfare of the village itself by providing 
drinking wells, village roads, schools 
and hospitals. 

6. Encouragement should be given for 
cottage industries and for the production 
and extensive use of hemp, etc. 

7. Plantation of annual fruit yielding 
trees and other useful shady trees should 
be made compulsory for every village, 
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OAPIVAXi PtmiSHMENT 


" Tbe CaM agadnat Oapita! Punishment 
^Why has it lost ground?" is the subject 
of an interesting article in the November 
Number of the Aryan Path by Mr. Fenner 
Brookway. Until recently the case against 
oapita] punishment was making great 
progress. In many European countries 
the death penalty has been abolished. 
In England, a Commission had recommended 
a limitation of the death penalty which 
was generally recognised as a first step 
towards abolition. “ But to-day we must 
recognise,” says Mr. Fenner Brockway, 
“ that the cause for the abolition of 
capital punishment has suffered a set-back. 
For in Germany and Russia executions 
are mounting.” 

Capital punishment, says the writer, can 
only be justified on two grounds: The 
first is the ground of the principle of an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
This principle applied to oases of murder 
is nakedly the principle of revenge, above 
which all that is best in humanity has 
long ago risen. The second is the ground 
of war—the destruction of an enemy who 
is dangerous. This is the principle on 
which political executions are justified; 
but every one who is seeking a solution 
of political problems on the basis of 
freedom and true democracy (that is, the 
political expression of social and economic 
equality) must regard the recent extension 
of capital punishment in the political 
field with abhorrence. 

Discussing the appropriateness of hanging 
for murder and execution for political 
offences, Mr. Brockway writes: 

The death penalty is defended as a matter ef 
justice. The offender has taken a life; he must 
forfeit his life. But before the justice of any 
punishment can be determined, all the coosidera- 
tioDs which made for the committal of the crime 


must be weighed, end wte we beglti that 
examination we shall find that the oautM of 
homicide are as much social as individual. The 
majority of muidhrers, to quote the Editor of 
the OjB^ial JudfAial Stati$tica for Britain, belong 
to the poorer e lei ies. Overcrowding, the squalor 
of poverty and the bitterness which it causes, 
the lack of education, the denial of a healthy 
worth-while life—Hihese are the factors which go 
to the making of crimes of violence. 

When crime increases, a community should 
not turn revengefully against the criminals but 
should ask itself what is wrong with its own 
social basis. 

The death penalty is defended as a deterrent. 
There is no evidence to justify this argument. I 
have examined carefully the statistics of States 
which have abolished the death penalty and 
compared the figures of murders in the years 
immediately preceding and succeeding. In actual 
fact the number of murderers has on the whole 
decreased after the abolition of the death penalty; 
but this may be due to other considerations. 
One can say emphatically, however, that a survey 
of all the evidence available provides no support 
for the argument that the death penalty is a 
deterrent. 

The advocates of the death penalty, 
conclndea Mr. Brockway, never pay any 
regard to its effect upon those who have 
to carry it out. If the supporters of 
capital punishment had themselves to 
manipulate the gallows or tarn on the 
switch of the electric chair or fire the 
shot, or look after the victims prior to 
the sentence being carried out, there 
would be few executions. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


SoMJEB EdUOATZONAL PROBLEMS m Inoia. By A. E. 

Watson. [Asiatic Review, October 1938.] 
OOHMUNALZBM AMD INDIAN HISTORY. Bv Df. 
Nandalal Chatterji. [The Hindustan. ^Mview, 
September-October 1938.] 

South India and the Conobbbs. By S. Satya- 
murti. [The Twentieth Century, October 1938.] 
How Much Alike Abe Ubdu and Hindi. By Rev. 
B. W. Menzel. . The Indian Journal of Education, 
October 1938.] * 

Hindu-Muslim Amity in India. By R. N. Saletore. 

[The New Review, November 1938.] 

The National Song or India. By Chandmdaya 
Bhattacharya. [The Triveni, October 1938.] 




Questions of Importance 


INDIAN AEMY INQUIRY COMMITTEE 

The Expert Committee appointed by the 
Government at the invitation of the 
Government of India to inquire into the 
equipment and maintenance of the forces 
in India has arrived in this country. 

The Committee is under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Lord Chaifield. The members 
include Sir Ernest Strohmenger, Major- 
General Sir Bertram Sergison-Brooke, Air 
Vice-Marshal Courtney and Major-General 
C. J. Auobinlock. The Committee is 
to examine and report in the light of experience 
gained in executing the British re-airoament 
programme, how these resources (of India) can 
be used to the best advantage and to make 
1 ecommendations. 

Both the Congress and the Liberal leaders 
have declined to participate in the inquiry. 

TRICOLOUR FLAG 

Mahatma Gandhi as the author of 
the idea of the National Flag has explained 
its meaning thus in the Harijan,— 

The flag has been designed to represent non¬ 
violence expressed through real communal unity 
and non-violent labour which the lowliest and the 



highest can easily undertake eeith the certain 
prospect of making a substantisl and yet imper¬ 
ceptible addition to the wealth of the ooontry; 
but to-day it must be confessed that from tiimt 
standpoint, it is merdiy a piece of tricolour oloth, 
not alwayB khadi* and is not proud of being a 
living emblem of communal unity and equalising 
labour in which all participate, 

Ula 


THE VIDURA8WATHA BBPOET 
The report of the Viduraewatha 
Disturbauces Enquiry Tribunal along with 
the Government’s order thereon is published. 
Sir Vepa Ramesam, ex-Judge of the, 
Madras High Court, is the Chairman, and 
Mr. A. R. Nagesvara Aiyar, Judge of 
the Mysore High Court, and Dr. P. X. 
De Souza, I.C.S. (retired), M.L.A., and member 
of the Mysore Legislative Council are the 
members of the Committee. 

With regard to the causes of the 
disturbance, the Committee hold that the 
speeches of the Congress leaders brought 
about a tense situation in the country 
which ultimately burst forth in mob 
violence at Viduraswatha. 

The Committee hold that before the 
lathi charge was made, the crowd, though 
defiant, was not violent and that the 
very first push with lathis was the signal 
for the bursting forth of mob violence. 

After pointing out that a few among 
the crowd might have indulged in stone 
throwing, the Committee say that 
such pelting of stones, however, must have been 
only occasional and nob so severe or persistent 
as to raise at that stage an apprehension in the 
minds of the officers that the crowd was about to 
make an attack on thorn. 

The Committee hold that the firing was 
justified and was not excessive. With 
regard to the question as to who gave the 
order to fire, there is a difference of opinion. 


RETURN OP COLONIES 
Mr. Malcolm Mac Donald, Colonial 
Secretary, dealing with representations 
from Tanganyika, said in the House of 
Commons that a telegram had been sent to 
the Governor authorising him to announce 
that the Premier had given an answer 
to the effect that the British Government 
did not contemplate a transfer of any 
territory und^r British administration. 













Utterances of the Day 


INDIA IN WORIiD POLITICS 
“ One fact whioh is worthy of attention 
is the new status that India seems to 
have acquired in international affairs,*' 
said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at a Press 



PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Conference held on November 17, imme¬ 
diately after his arrival in Bombay from 
bis five months’ European tour along with 
his daughter. He added : 

In international conferences and elsewhere India 
has begun to function practically on a level with 
the independent nations and Indian nationalist 
opinion is valued greatly to-day. 

I do not, of course, refer to the League of 
Nations when I sc^ this. There is a general 
feeling abroad that India is on the threshold of 
independence and, therefore, the goodwill and 
feiendship of India is considerod worth while by 
all nations. 


LLOYD GEOBGB ON FAR-EAST 

Speaking in the House of Commons on 
November 9, Mr. Lloyd George pleaded 
for a clear policy in Far East in the 
following words :— 

We have no policy. The news last night was 
that Japan's armies have announced their intention 
to maaroh right to the boundaries of Burma. For 
the first time they ere right on our frontier, 
a neat aggressive Military Empire commanding 
millfens <ji soldiers. It is a very grave event for 
the British Empire. We have troubles lu India 
which have been referred to by Sir Stafford Oripps, 
troubles which have reveal^ the discontent with 
the ponoecsionB made and there are demands for 
smter oonoessions for independence and here is 
l^s mUifery empire with its millions marching 
rij^ up to the borders of that great Easteni 
^pire of outs and we have no policy that I 
can see of any sort or kind in regard to that 
tremendous situation in the Far XSast, 


SIR S. CRIPPS ON INDIA 
Daring the debate on the King’s address 
in the House of Commons on November 9, 
Sir Stafford Cripps spoke as follows:— 
After all, India is not a small and in¬ 
significant counfcry thab wo can afford to ignore 
or which even those bent upon the maintenance 
of British imperialism can afford to ignore. It 
seems to me tliat even they cannot overlook the 

g }sition of India in the problem of defence of the 
mpire, whioh confronts them very really at the 
present time, quite apart from the true merits of 
the political situation there. It is perfectly clear 
that the Indian people are making very rapid 
strides towards self-government and independence 
and they are not going to give support to that 
imperialism they are fighting against in their own 
country when thab imperialism finds itself in 
difficulties elsewhere. They will, indeed, try to 
increase these difficulties as and when an 
opportunity arises; for they believe that pressure 
that way will help them. 

It is especially true if the present policy of 
repression contiixuos to be carried out by making 
it a penal offence to speak against recruitment. 
You are not going to make them more sympathetic 
to support the Empire; you are going to make 
them more hostile. The only way in which to 
obviate the very grave danger of a hostile India is to 
give the Indian people the right of self-determination. 
They will eventually win it from this country 
whatever happens. If the measures in that direction 
are taken now at least it will be possible for 
the Indian people to be neutral and even friendly 
in case this country is meeting trouble elsewhere. 
As it is, a hostile India will provide an extremely 
difficult form of opposition in the event of trouble. 
The time has come when the problem of India’s 
future must be tackled in a more realistic manner. 


CONGRESS AND FEDERATION 

Addressiog a gathering of 5,000 Kisans 
(peasants) at GoshaingaDj at Lucknow, 
Mr. Subash Ohandra Bose, President of the 
Congress, said: 

*‘We have to storm the fort of Delhi. 
Until we control the Central Government, 
we shall not be able to attain our objective. 
The Congress is pledged to win freedom, 
which is the oply; solution of our poverty. 

We want complete freedom. Federation 
obstructs onr path. If it is forced on ns, 
we wil fight tooth and nail. We do 
not know when wo will have to fight, 
but wo ghould be pt^epltrod/* 
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CONGRESS AND INDIAN STATES 
The Haripura Congress Hesolution did 
not; mean the shielding of maladministration 
in any State, declared Sardar Vallabhai 




SARDAR VALLABHAI PATEL 

Patel, addressing a mass meeting on 
November 21, at Abmedabad. 

Proceeding, Sardar Patel said that the 
struggle of seven crorcs of States people 
was being carried on in Rajkot. The 
speaker wanted to make Rajkot an object- 
lesson to the States* people as he had 
made Bardoli an object-lesson to the 
peasants of British India. 

The Congress would not be a mere 
on-looker of the suffering of States’ subjects. 
The whole of India was behind Rajkot. 
They could not divide the people of 
India with Indian States* subjects and 
British Indians, They constituted an 
undivided whole. 

THE SUCCESS OF SALEM 

“ In general, the Act continues to be 
enforced with success and the benefits 
derived from it by the poorer classes 
become steadily more apparent,'* observes 
the Collector of Salem in his report to 
the Government on the working of-the 
Prohibition Act. The Colleetor adds: '' This 
is the right moment for greatly expanding 
the co-operative movement in the ^sti^ot. 
The Prohibition Act and the Debt Relief 
Act have both created conditions favourable 
to such expansion." 


i Sir SHANMUKHAM’S optimism ‘ 
Sir R. E. Shanmukham Chettiar, Dewaa 
of Cochin, who returned after attending 
the session of the League of Nations, was 
entertained at a luncheon at the Madras 
Connemara Hotel on November 20. Speaking 
on the occasion, Sir Shitnmukbam hoped 
as an Indian that for the future of our 
country and for the speedy realisation of 
our goal, federal government would be 
established in the near future. 

De Valera and his party thought that 
the treaty would not solve the . problem 



Sir R. K. SHANMUKHAM CHETTIAR 
of Irish independence and yet by working 
the constitution he succeeded in achieving 
bis ambition. 

Why not w© entertain the same hope and why 
should we take a gloomy view of things ? Onee 
we take hold of the machinery of the Central 
Government, we shall be in a position to shape 
the political destiny of India. De Valera's example 
emboldens us to capture the centre and the sooner 
the federal constitution is established, the better 
will it be for us. 


VILLAGE OFFICERS REINSTATED 
The Government of Bombay have passed 
orders reinstating 106 village officers who lost 
their appointments owing to participation 
in the non-oo-operation movement and 
other political activities. 


^ducationai 


Sib shah SULAIMAN’S ADDRESS 
In his Convocation Address at the 

Agra University on November 12, Sir 
Shah Sulaiman gave qualified support 

to the Wardha scheme of education. 
He said: “ The new schools that re¬ 

established particularly in the rural areas 
should be of the vocational kind. As 
regards the urban areas, the earliest steps 
taken should be gradually to transform a 
number of the secondary schools into the 
polytechnic type of schools. But in 

higher education, the pure pursuit of 

knowledge should not be mixed up with 
the problem of food.” 


Dr. SUBBAEOYAN’S WARNING 
Addressing a meeting of students at 
Tellichery, the Madras Minister for Education 
made an appeal to them not to take a 
vociferous part in political meetings. It 
is better for them, he said, to devote 
themselves to their College work and 
steer clear of all controversial politics. 
He emphasised that freedom does not 
mean licence, and that discipline and 
self-control should be strictly observed. 
He concluded that in the ideal of Truth 
and Non-violence preached by Gandbiji 
lies the key to the progress of our nation. 


FREE MILK FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
A scheme for the free supply of milk 
to under-nourished children attending 
Municipal schools in the City has been 
approved by the Corporation of Bombay. 

. The scheme will cost in the first year 
Rs. 50,000. It provides for the free supply 
of milk in the first year to under-nourished 
children and new entrants in the primary 
classes only, and its gradual extension to 
all other classes within four years. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA 

The speech delivered by Mr. K. Natarajan 
at the Annamalai University Convocation 
on November 1 was unconventional and 
therefore interesting. The three major 
evils in India to-day, according to him, 
were: nationalism, provincialism, and com- 
munalism. The last, he thinks, is the 
least. Goodwill and mutual understanding 
between the communities can be brought 
about only by extending higher education 
among the members and not by mass 
contacts. He said: 

Etigluh educatioa in India has to its credit a 
long list of men of high character and great 
talents who have loft their mark in every walk of 
life. More than that, it may be said with truth 
that all our movements of national progress— 
religious, social, political and economic—owe their 
origin and inspiration to the education imparted 
in our schools and colleges. 

India is pulsating with new life, because 
of the emancipating elTect of English 
education which has exerted a profound 
infiuence on various spheres of national 
life. 


Me. S. C. BOSE’S ADVICE 
Inaugurating the Oudh Students’ 
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Conference at Lucknow on November 20, 
Mr. Subash Chandra Bose said; 

We look up V> you to build up a free and 
proapercus India on the principles of liberty, 
equality and fraternity so that India may tt^e 
its proud plaoe in the comity of nations. . . . . . 

We do not want a struggle for its own sake; 
we want freedom without a struggle if possible, 
and through a struggle if ocoesimry. We have put 
our trust in Qod. 
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LAW SOCIETY AT LUCKNOW 
Pauditi Govicd Ballabh Pant inaugurating 
the Law Society at the University, pleaded 
for a new approach to the study of Law 
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and hoped that they would devote attention 
to the study of the laws of freedom, 
equality, and fraternity. Mr. Pant deplored 
the exorbitant fees demanded by the 
lawyers of the country. The students 
w,ould do well, therefore, he said, to study 
other systems beyond the British system. 


THE FEDERAL COURT 
The first sitting of the Federal Court 
last month was certainly an event in 
legal history. The hearing of the case 
took over a week. As was only to be 
expected, there cropped up a question of 
precedence. The Advocate-General of 
Madras claimed that he came before bis 
learned brother from Bengal and made 
that point a separate issue to be decided 
by the Court later on. The first case 
under the New Constitution Act turned on 
a fiscal rather than legal point, for finance 
to-day governs nearly everything. The 
C. P, Government decided to c|ap a duty 
on petrol sales and the point at issue 
was whether it was a genuine sales tax 
or an excise duty. There were appeals 
to the authority of the White Paper, the 
J, 8. 0. Beport and Government of India 
Act itself. 


THE U. P. LAWYERS’ CONFERENCE 
Presiding over the U. P. Lawyers’ 
Conference at Allahabad on November 6, 
the Rt. Hon. Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
said: 

lb seems to me that no organisation of the Bar 
can be treated as complete unless apart from 
dealing with matters of professional misooaduct, 
it is imder a statutory obligation to provide for 
legal education and discharge that obligat.on and 
unless further it takes a day-to-day and living 
interest in enforcing rules of professional etiquette 
and morality and defending the legitimate interests 
of the profession. The time has come when the 
Government of India should appoint a strong and 
well-represented committee to go into the whole 
question of the organisation and constitution of 
the legal profession in India. 

A resolution suggesting that legislation 
be introduced for the creation of an 
independent Indian Bar was unanimously 
passed by the Conference. 

The Resolution ran as follows:— 

This Conference is strongly of opinion that the 
time has come when proper legislation should be 
passed for creating an independent Indian Bar by 
providing for its constitution, making it responsible 
for legal education and the maintenance and en¬ 
forcement of discipline among members of the 
profession and defining the relations of this body 
with the High Courts. 

With a view to giving effect to this recommend¬ 
ation, the Conference is of opinion that the 
Government of India should appoint a strong and 
well-represented committee to be presided over by 
the Chief Justice of India if his services can be 
secured or by some other distinguished barrister 
or advocate or a Judge of the Federal Court or 
of a High Court in India and consisting of an 
adequate number of representatives of the Bar 
and some representatives of the Faculties of Law 
of the Universities and should introduce suitable 
legislation after taking into consideration the 
report of this Committee. 


HABEAS CORPUS PETITION 
The full bench of the Madras High 
Court passed orders on November 4, holding 
that Mr. Justice Panduranga Rao’s order 
in the habeas corpus application filed by 
the arrested directors of the Travancore 
National and Quilon Bank Limited (now 
under liquidation) was passed without 
jurisdiotion and therefore declared it to 
be null and void. 
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HISTORY OF INSURANCE 


Botarlan Vice-President T. W. Brough 
of Calcutta gave a talk on Life Insuranoe 
at the Club at Calcutta last month. 
The growth of Life Insurance, the 
speaker^ said, bad been one of the 
romances of modern civilisation. The first 
insurance policy, of which there was 
written record, was issued in 1653 on 
the life of William Gibbons, who was 
insured for the period of one year only ; 
he died within the year and the amount 
was duly paid. At that time there were 
no mortality tables upon which so much 
reliance is placed to-day. 

The total insurance in force in India 
at the end of 1936 was approximately 
Rs. 235 orores. Many people seemed to 
think that life insurance had reached the 
saturation point in India, but the speaker 
was of the opinion that while this might 
perhaps be partially true in America, 
Great Britain, and Australia, in India the 
surface of life insurance had barely been 
scratched. In India there was remarkable 
opportunity for the young men to adopt 
life insurance as a career, and in the 
speaker's opinion it was a profession of 
which one could be justly proud, provided 
one represented a company which had 
really been formed for public service. He 
felt that, next to religion and medicine, 
life insurance was, perhaps, the best 
profession from the ethical point of view. 

Referring to the recent insurance 
Jegislation in India, the speaker said that 
it was a step in the right direction; 
unfortanately the provision included in 
the new law that a very large proportion 
of all life insarance assets must be 
invested in Government seenritiets. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ CONFERENCE 
The Andhradesa Insurance Policy- 
holders’ Conference met at Bezwada on 
November 7, under the presidentship of 
Mr. V. L. Sastri, 

The Conference passed a number of 
resolutions suggesting methods for improving 
the position and increasing the benefits 
of the policyholders. 
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who has planned a scheme for Unemployment 
Insurance in the Madras Presidency. 


ORIENTAL’S NEW BUSINESS 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
business turned out by the Oriental 
Government Security Life Assurance 
Company during the past year is revealed 
in the Directors’ report presented to the 
Sixty-third Annual General Meeting . of 
the Shareholders and Policyholders of 
the Company. The Report records that 
the business for the year of account 
amounted to 55,228 Policies assuring 
nearly Rs. 996 lakhs as compared with 
the new business of 56,296 Policies 
assuring iover Rs. 1,026 lakhs for the 
previous year. 

The ratio of expenses to premium 
inoome during the year of account is 
22*9 per cent, as compared with the 
same rate iu 193d. 


Trade and Finance 
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FALL IN INDIAN COTTON TRADE 

Uncontrolled production of cotton in 
India and the results of research into 
substitutes have combined with the heavy 
drop in price to make the outlook for 
the Indian cotton grower gloomier than 
ever according to commercial reports* 

The world demand for Indian cotton 
is on the decline. It amounted to 212,042 
tons during the first six months of the 
current financial year or 106,427 tons 
less than for the corresponding period 
last year. The heaviest decline recorded 
was in the case of Japan, where due to 
the Sino-Japanese hostilities imports of 
raw cotton fell by 80,905 tons to 97,405 
daring the first six months of the current 
financial year. A similar drop was noticeable 
in the takings by the United Kingdom 
by 5,182 to 36,678. It is stated with 
regard to China that no important 
bookings of foreign cotton seem likely for 
some time, because of the large carry-over 
of Chinese cotton and the restricted mill 
consumption. 

Side by side with this decline in exports 
has been the progressive increase in 
imports of foreign cotton. The figures 
for the first six months of the last 
three years are: 27,549 tons in 1985-86; 
55,045 tons in 1986-87; and 62,885 tons 
in 1987-88. 

The increasing use of rayon in India 
for the manufacture of textile goods is also 
cited as another factor seriously affecting 
the Indian cotton grower. 

Trade circles express anxiety not only 
on the intimate effect t&at the world 
cotton situation and the persistent search 
for and use of Substitutes have on the 
Indian onltivator; but also on India's 
position in any trade negotiations in 


THE INCOME-TAX BlUIi 
In the Central Assembly on November,22i 
the general debate on the Income-Tax 
Bill was notable for a racy speech by 
Sir H. P. Mody. 
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He said income-tax payers could be 
divided into three categories: the dishonest, 
the not-quite-honest. and fools. Fools were, 
those who declared their full income and 
paid up without a murmur. The Bill was 
calculated to sharpen the wits of the 
dishonest and worsen the lot of the honest. 
It was based on a reversal of the well-known 
principle of jurisprudence and assumed 
that it was better that a hundred innocent 
men should be condemned than that one 
guilty man should escape. 


INDIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
The India Chamber of Commerce of 
America is convinced that the revision 
of the trade convention of 1815 and the 
securing of reciprocal rights and privileges 
for American and Indian businessmen doing 
business in each other’s country could be 
achieved if India ofScially approached the 
U. S. Government. The present Secretary 
of State, Mr. Cordell HulK is a champion 
of reciprocal trade treaties, 
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BB. A. LAKSHM^NASWAMY MUDALIAB 

The appointment of Dr. A. Lakshmana^ 
Bwamy Madaliar as the Priocipal of the 
Biadras Medical College marks the beginning 
of a change which must be welcome to 
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every one. Hitherto it was an Indian 
Medical Service man and a European 
that was considered worthy of the office. 
When Mr. Mudaliar was appointed as 
acting Principal some months ago, says 
the Leader, “ we entertained the fear that 
when a permanent incumbent was to be 
appointed, the authorities would look out 
for a European. But Mr. C. Rajagopalaohari, 
the Premier, and Dr. T. S. S. iS-jan, the 
Minister for Health, had apparently 
decided to change the practice and the 
present announcement is the result **. 

MALE KUBSES 

The Government of Madras have decided 
that a male nursing service should be 
trained and employed, so that in course 
of time male nurses may attend on all 
adult male patients and children admitted 
into hospitals. 

The period of training of male nurse 
pupils shall be limited to three years as 
they need not undergo a midwifery coarse. 

As far as possible, nurse pupils will be 
given inatruotion in the languages of the 
provinoe and the Surgeon-General has 
been ^requested to take the necessary steps 
in tkis direct^^^^ and to train some ward 
sisteve ia Tamil and Telugu for the 
purpose of giving instruotion» 
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INVENTIONS FOB GOOD HEALTH 
All the latest discoveries and inventions 
affecting the health of the human body 
were on display at tbe Twenty-eighth 
Medical Exhibition at Westminster which 
met last month. 

Strangest of all is the contact lens 
which, it is expected, will completely take 
the place of the Bpectacles in the next 
few years. These lenses are fitted close 
to the eyes underneath the lids, and 
spectacle frames are thus done away with. 

Other interesting exhibits include the 
much-discussed drug M. B. 698, for the 
treatment of pneumonia, an electric stethos¬ 
cope and an apparatus for the painless 
stimulation of muscles and nerves. 

WOBLD SANITAKY OONFEBENCE 
The International Sanitary Conference 
met at Baris on October 28. It was 
opened by Minister Demonezis at the Quai 
d'Orsay. One of its most important 
decisions relates to a request by the 
Egyptian Government of handing over by 
the International Quarantine Board to 
Egypt of health supervision over Suez 
Canal traffic which, in the words of a 
delegate to the Conference, is a filter for 
tbe West against diseases oomiDg from 
the East. 

OENTBAL BOABD OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
In accordance with the decision to hold 
meetings of tbe Central Board of Public 
Health in rotation in tiie Provincial 
capitals instead of at the headquarters of 
the Government of India, the next meeting 
of the Board will be held in Madras on 
January 9 and 10, 1989. Sir Jagdish 

Prasad, Member for Education, Health and 
Lands, will preside, and Provincial Ministers 
in charge of Public Health will attend. 

DB. BAJAN ON PUPILS’ HEALTH 
School education bad materially contri¬ 
buted towards tbe deterioration of the 
pupils by allowing them to r^ive 
intellectual education in utter disregard of 
their physical 'oondition, said Dr, T. S. S. 
Rajan, Minister of Public Health, presiding 
over a meeting in connexion with 
Edneation Week in Madras on Ist November. 
He urged that physical efficiency e^hld 
be m^e a condition lor the promettcMs 
^ of pupils,^ 
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“ the INDIAN MONEY MAEKET ” 

This book ("The Indian Money Market" 
by K. K. Sharma, with a Foreword by 
Prpf. Eadha Epimal Mukerjee, Bangalore 
Printing ds Pnblishing Go., Ltd.) aims at a 
description of the main constituents of the 
" Indian Money Market", their features and 
functions and their defects. The literature 
on the subject is not as adequate as its 
importance deserves, and Mr. Sharma’s book 
will undoubtedly form a useful addition. 
The " Indian Money Market " is composed 
of constituents widely differing in their 
strength, resources and functions and there 
has been no proper co-ordination between 
their activities and functions. With the 
establishment of the Reserve Bank of India, 
one serious gap has been filled, but the 
vast indigenous banking system still 
remains outside the modern money market. 
The other defects in the "Indian Money 
Market ", e,g„ the absence of a bill market, 
the wide divergence between bank rates and 
rates for other kinds of money, and the 
general looseness of organisation still remain 
to be remedied. For a proper appreciation 
of these and other allied topics, the reader 
may well be directed to this useful and 
well-written book which gives all essential 
information in simple and clear language. 

GOLD AS STANDARD OF VALUE 

The Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce met at Paris on October 22, 
and affirmed its confidence in the final 
establishment of gold as the international 
standard of value. It passed another 
resolution recognising the importance of the 
British-French-American monetary agree¬ 
ment and suggested that the Signatory 
Powers ^should study suitable measures to 
strengthen the present collaboration, more 
especially to determine the comparative 
value of the three principal currencies 
with a view to maintaining sound relations 
among them and ultimately re-establishing 
gold parities. 

The Chamber rejected the view 
according to which cheap money obtained 
by artifidai means is necessary to, economic 
activity" and held that foreign exchange 
markets ought more than erer to he 
caUed upon to recognise the discipline 
Imposed by firm or higher bank rates. 
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LABODE IN KAIL WAYS 
The International Labonr Office 
discussed the question of a. transport 
conference for 1989. The meeting divided 
regarding the question whether its proceed¬ 
ings should be limited to railways or 
include all forms of transport. A number 
of delegates expressed the opinion toat 
the railways formed a sufficiently large 
group to be dealt with at a separate 
conference. ^ 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (India) pointed out 
that-, as a result of the Washington 
Conference, the hours in some olasses of 
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railway workers in India had been fixed 
at 60. Under certain legislation the hours 
of motor drivers had been fixed at fi4. 
He thought that, if the hours of 
the railwaymen were considered, there -r 
was some likelihood of the hoars being 
reduced in India in view of the foot 
that road workers had a lower maximum. 

ELECTRIC FANS IN THIRD CLASS 

In the Mysore Railways an experiment 
was made last year by providing fans in 
111 Class carriages to one of the coaches 
and ever since it has been running on 
the line. The Railway authorities have 
now decided to extend this facility to all 
carriages where there is provision for 
16 seats, irrespective of the fact whether 
it was a women’s compartment or not. 

The necessary amount has already been 
sanctioned and the work will be ooinmenoed 
os and when the coaches are sent to 
the workfibopv It is also learnt that the 
work will started early. 
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INDIAN CABS 

The soheme for the manufacture of 
afUtomobiles in India, originally conoeived 
by Sir M. Visveswarayya, is forging ahead. 
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Bombay has been chosen for the location 
of the factory to be erected. A leading 
foreign manufacturing firm will be asked 
to take up the responsibility for the 
design, construction and equipment of the 
factory. The factory will be erected and 
banded over in good working order in 
about two years* time. The maximum 
capacity of the plant will be 10,000 cars 
and 6,000 trucks every year. The soheme 
will be financed by a joint stock-company 
with an All-India organisation and a capital 
of Bs. 150 lakhs. The means to India’s 
prosperity lie in industrialisation and great 
things may be expected from this move. 

TEA WHILE DRIVING 

An ingenious device for beating water 
in a motor car so that a pot of tea may 
be available while on the move has been 
iound by Mr. H. 8. Porteacue of Wembley, 
London. Mr. Fortescue is reported to 
have fitted an aluminium bottle in the 
bonnet of his oar so that water in the 
bottle may be boiled by the heat of the 
exhaaet 

INDIA’S MOTOR IMPORTS 

Imports of motor cars and motor lorries, 
buses and vans into British India 
numbered 721 and 625 valued at' Bs. 16 
iUikbs and Bs. 9 lakbs in Septetbber 19B8 
as compared with 1,066 and 1,114 valued 
at BrS. 20 lakhs and Bs, 16 lakhs respeo- 
tivoly in September 1987. 




LORD NDPFIELD’S NEW PLANE 
A new kind of aeroplane which is 
expected to beat all the speed records is 
now being built by Lord Nuffield, the 
motor magnate,, in close secrecy in a London 
factory, says the Sunday Express* The 
present world’s air-speed record is held by 
Italy at 440 m.p.h. But Lord Nuffield’s plane 
is expected to attain a speed of 660 m.p.h. 
Many scientists claim that this is the 
maximum speed which any air plane can 
reach. Beyond this mark, near the speed of 
sound, they say, the air becomes solid to 
a moving object and would set up such 
bumps and buffettings that no plane 
could bold together. /Only by finding a 
new aircraft principle will this speed be 
surpassed. 

PLANEB FOR VICEROY’S USE 
Two Airspeed Envoys have been purchased 
by the Indian Government for the personal 
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use of the Viceroy, the Msrquess of 
Linlithgow and^ for the official communica¬ 
tion duties in India. 

The Envoy is a monoplane fitted with 
two Armstrong Siddeley Cheetah " engines 
with Bccdnimodation for eight 
and a cruising speed of 170 miles 
hour-'at' -ten- ,thousafid..ieitf:' 
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October 24, Sri C. Rajagopalacliariar said : 


University of Mysore, 


Andrews drew afcfeenfcion to 
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“ Do not imagine that we are against 
industries as a whole. We are not 
enemies of big workshops. We do think 
very much of cottage industries. But we 
are quite alive to the future and 
importance of these large industries, which 
do not replace any cottage industries 
but which fill a gap not filled before by 
any cottage industry. And you can expect 
this Government, if it should continue 
for any length of time, to be a good 
supporter of industries of this kind 
TATA IRON AND STEEL WORKS 

About 7»000 more employees of Messrs. 
Tata’s Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
will in future be entitled to departmental 
production bonus. This, the Associated 
Press uaderstDds, was decided upon at a 
meeting held at Calcutta on November 5. 

It is recAlled that in the month of June 
last, h Committee was appointed to 
consider the question of inclusion of 
certain departments in the departmental 
production bonus list and accordingly the 
Tata's submitted a scheme to the Com¬ 
mittee. This scheme, it is understood, 
was discussed recently in Ihe presence of 
the CongreBs President by Mr. Bari and 
Mr. A. B* Dalai, who represented the 
manngement. As a result of the agreement 
that waS; reached, about 7,000 more 
^ henceforth receive the 

departmental bonus, 
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disturbing evils. One was the mauner in 
which the best intellectual life was being 
drained out of the villages into the towns. 
The second was that English had become 
nothing less than a craze and an obsession. 
Inferior imitation of the West had produced 
a slave mentality and there was a yawning 
gulf between the university and the villagers, 
and the rich and the poor, 

Mr. Andrews made a plea for the use 
of the mother tongue and emphasized 
English must no longer he employed as 
the medium of instruction. In order tc 
bring the rich and the poor, and the 
educated classes and the village people 
into closer touch with one another, h< 
outlined a scheme of university settlements 

THE TUNGABHADRA CONFERENCE 

The Conference of representatives o 
the Madras and Hyderabad Governmentfi 
on the question of the equitable sharim 
of the waters of the Tungahhadra rive) 
met at Madras on November 7, an 
reached a settlement on the basis c 
whioh, it is understood, plans, estimate! 
designs and other details of the Tungabbadr 
project will be worked oct, 
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LABOUE GOUKTS 

Thfl InteniEtiitmal Labour Oftioe has 
published detf^li regarding the praotioe in 
certain priosipal countries of the world in 
regard to the settlement of industiral 
disputes. In twen fcy- three countries there 
are special Labour Courts to deal with 
these questions. These countries proceed 
on the ^ bfhsis suggested by the Spectator, 
namely, that “ strikes are at best a trial 
of strength and have no bearing on 
what should be the fundamental basis of 
industriai settlement, reason and justice 
Tbe Labour Courts possess a permanent 
judiciary oomposed generally of equal 
numbers of employers and employed with 
IndependeDt chairman. ** The basis of tbe 
Court’s dndiog,” says the paper, “ is existing 
rights derived from either statute law or 
some regulation or an individual or a 
oolleotive agreement made between the 
parties. Actual litigation is preceded 
by a regularised conciliation procedure 
and it is only when this has failed that 
the judioial proceedings become neoessary.” 
As for resort to strikes as a method of 
settling industrial disputes, the paper adds 
that “ the I. L. 0. report makes the 
strike-method harder to justify than 
ever 

BOMBAY TRADE DISPUTES BILL 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly passed 
6a November 4 the third reading of the 
Bombay Trade Disputes Bill by f68 
votes to 26. “ It will be a charter for 

securing welbregulated economic progress 
for workers in the province,” declared 
Mr. K. M. Monshi. 

He added that it would give them sound 
and well organised unions, happy settlement 
of disputes and strikes well and deliberately 
planned which, when declared, would 
adbieve their purpose without producing 
misery^ 

RULES RBLATWG TO EXPLOSIVES 

It is the Labour Department 

6< , the iloverament of India is revising 
the. rules relating to explosives. ^ These 
r^es were rerised last in 1914, and sinoe 
ih^n a number of amendatents s^d 
additions have been made to them. The , 
Covernment of India .Act, 1996, has vested 
eh|ire respohelbilily for ^heee rttlas 
on the Oentral-Government. 


GisraBAt 

MAEATl^ill^ 


We deeply regret to record the death of 
Mahatma Hansraj at the age of 76 after 
an illness at Lahore on the 16th November. 




LALA HAKSRAJ 


The Mahatma was a veteran Arya Samajist 
and educationist He was oonneoted with 
a number of educationat institutions In 
the province and was well known for bii 
philanthropy* V 

0. E. AKD THE HARIJAN|^ 

“If we of the Depressed Classes have to 
wait till p.' B. effects the oonversion of 
the Banatanfst heart we sboold wait 
Doomsday. This ' charge against Hr/i 
C. Baia^palacharlar, Prime Minister, is .j 
made by Mr. G. Eajab. m.l.a., in tbe 
ooursq .of hi.s oorrespondenoe with ^3 

AdvlBiai Mrvto tro«t Mr. ^ 
to do Ihs Mr^ QwiMti *;' 

wrote; :‘‘H«ijwsA 

tha& Mm. Go to Wm i«ia i 

if jrod omutot pasat^ii^ bm ma MmvT' I 







